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i  vol.,  i2mo,  illustrated,  extra  cloth,  bevelled 

edges,  full  gilt,  $1.00. 


One  Hundred  College  Presidents. 

More  than  one  hundred  American  college 
presidents  to  whom  this  v/ork  on  the  health 
of  our  bodies  has  been  submitted,  have 
written  such  praise  of  it  as  college  presi- 
dents rarely  indulge  about  anything.  A  few 
samples  are  given  below  : — 

"Its  style  beautifully  illustrates  the  power  of 
rhetoric,  making  the  book  a  useful  model  for  classes  in 
English  literature." — Pres.  Mur/ee,  Howard  College, 
(Ala.) 

"Most  admirable." — Pres.  Catiell,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, (Pa.) 

"Sound  advice,  aptly  and  forcefully  put." — Pres. 
Pepper,  Colby  University,  (Me.) 

"Very  valuable." — Pres.  Porter,  Yale  College,  (Conn.) 

"Clear  common-sense." — Pres.  Patton,  Howard- 
University,  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

"  Cannot  fail  to  do  students  good." — Pres.  Warren, 
Boston  University,  (Mass.) 

"It  will  do  great  good." — Pres.  Brunner,  Hiwasse 
College,  (Tenn.) 

"Plain,  spicy,  and  entertaining." — Chancellor  Green, 
Cumberland  University,  (Tenn.) 

"  'In  a  Nutshell'  is  well  named.  It  is  full  of  meat. 
Just  such  a  manual  as  the  college  student  needs." — 
Pres.  Butte7-field,  Olivet  College,  (Mich.) 

"Valuable,  timely.  .  .  will  promote  physical  and 
mental  vigor." — Pres.  Chapin,  Beloit  College,  (Wis.) 

"Highly  approve  your  work." — Pres.  Wait,  An- 
tioch  College,  (Ohio.) 

"  Wish  every  student  in  the  land  would  read  the 
book  and  observe  its  suggestions." — Pres.  Mc  Vicar, 
Washburn  College,   (Kan.) 

"  Read  with  satisfaction  and  approbation  .  .  .  Can- 
not fail  to  be  useful." — Pres.  Fairchild,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, (Ohio.) 

"Contains  in  a  nutshell  valuable  information." — 
Pres.  Smith,  Northwestern  College,  (111.) 

"Admire  its  comprehensiveness  and  completeness. 
.  .  .  Worthy  of  universal  circulation." — Pro/.  Hayes, 
Bates  College,  (Lewiston,  Me.) 

"Excellent  .  .  .  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
What  can  they  be  purchased  for  by  the  hundred?  " — 
Pres.  Howe,  Talladega  College,  (Ala.) 

"One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  per- 
fect English,  or  the  striking  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject by  this  the  most  eminent  sanitarian  in  the  United 
States." — Pro/.  Young,  (Hartford,  Conn.) 

"  Many  students  gain  an  education  and  lose  their 
health.  The  exchange  is  an  unprofitable  one.  Your 
work  on  their  behalf  meets  my  warmest  endorsement." 
— Pres.  Kendrick,  Shurtlejf  College,  (111.) 

"As  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  source,  thy  ex- 
cellent work  is  crowded  with  most  valuable  practical 
suggestions."  —  Pres.  Magill,  Swarthmore  College, 
fPa.) 

"  Both  peculiar  and  interesting.  Your  way  of  put- 
ting things  is  unique.  Why  do  you  address  it  spe- 
cially to  college  students  ?  It  seems  equally  applicable 
to  all  intelligent  people." — Pro/.  Hitchcock,  Amherst 
College,  (Mass.) 

"Practical  and  to  the  point.  .  .  .  Must  be  helpful  to 
all  who  read.  ...  I  wish  you  yet  larger  usefulness  in 
your  wholesome  publications." — Pres.  Merrell,  Ripon 
College,  (Wis.) 


"  Great  satisfaction  in  reading  .  .  .  right  kind  of  in- 
struction for  students  .  .  .  Shall  commend  the  work 
and  hope  for  it  the  widest  circulation."  —  Fintan 
Mundwiler,  O.S.B.,  Director,  St.  Meinrad's  Abbey, 
(Ind.) 

"'In  a  Nutshell'  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  The  style  is  unique,  fas- 
cinating and  vigorous;  and  the  matter  deeply  interest- 
ing and  important.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  person  in  Christendom.  Thus  disseminated, 
carefully  read,  and  faithfully  practiced,  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  race  are  incalculable." — 
Horace  E.  Smith,  Dean,  Albany  Law  School,  (Al- 
bany, N.  Y.) 

"I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Dr.  Lewis's  works  and 
have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  them.  '  In  a  Nut- 
shell' is  just  the  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student.  At  what  rate  could  you  furnish  100 
copies  for  distribution  1 " — Pro/.  Weidner,  Augustana 
Theological  Seminary,  (Rock  Island,  111.) 

"I  have  read  thousands  of  pages  of  medical  works 
in  search  of  the  very  information  here  given  '  In  a  Nut- 
shell '  without  being  benefitted  as  I  have  by  this  work. 
It  is  a  gem." — Rev.  Livingston  Smith,  (Utah.) 

"I  am  delighted  with  it.  All  husks  are  torn  away 
and  the  pure  grain  laid  bare.  Best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen.  I  believe  its  precepts  lived  up 
to  would  add  ten  years  to  average  human  life." — C.  B. 
Thomas,  Supt.  Schools,  (Saginaw,  Mich.) 

"It  is  packed   with   good   hits   in   plain,  attractive 
'  form  .  .  .  will   prove   invaluable   to   our  students." — 
Pres.  Payne,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  (Ohio). 

"  I  do  truly  wish  a  copy  of  it  could  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  can  read  English,  that  it  were 
translated  into  other  languages  and  largely  circulated." 
— Pres.  Anderson,  Trinity  University,  (Tex.) 

"Excellent  suggestions.''  — Pres.  Chadbourne, 
Massachussetts  Agricultural  College,  (Mass.) 

"  I  wish  to  arrange  with  you  for  a  copy  for  each  one 
of  our  400  students." — Chas.  Louis  Loos,  Pres.  Ken- 
tucky University,  (Ky.) 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


FORWARDED,   POSTPAID, 

Clarke  Brothers,  Publishers,  68  and  69  Bible  House,  New  York. 


CHASTITY; 

Or,  Our  Secret  Sins. 

BY  DIO  LEWIS,  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  handsome  "volume.    i2mo,  full  gilt,  $2.00. 
"A  work  of  thrilling  power.    It  will  make  a  sensation." 

This  favorite  book  of  the  author  is  with- 
out doubt  the  strongest  and  loftiest  discus- 
sion of  our  sexual  life  which  has  appeared 
in.any  language.  There  is  not  a  delicate 
question  concerning  our  sexual  life  which 
is  not  unreservedly  discussed  in  this  vol- 
ume. It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  while  the 
author  turns  this  very  delicate  subject 
inside  out,  mothers  of  highest  character  and 
intelligence,  the  presidents  of  female  col- 
leges, and  others  of  peculiar  sensibility  in 
such  matters,  praise  the  book  without  re- 
serve. The  truth  is,  there  is  no  plainness 
of  speech  upon  these  delicate  subjects 
which  gives  offence  if  only  the  obvious 
motive  and  spirit  are  pure.  Below  may 
be  found  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  un- 
sought letters  which  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers have  received.  These  fervent  com- 
munications would  make  a  thrilling  volume 
and  show  how  deep  is  the  interest  in  this 
pivotal  passion  of  our  earthly  life. 


NOTICES  OF    "  CHASTITY. 


"The  world  is  borne  down  to  the  gates  of  death 
and  hell  by  its  woeful  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
which  'Chastity'  treats.  Dio  Lewis  is  not  only  a  hero, 
but  an  apostle.  I  thank  him  for  writing  the  work." — 
Mrs.  Duffey,  author  of  several  excellent  books  on 
women. 

"  Dio  Lewis  is  a  man  of  noble  integrity  and  virtue. 
Cordially  do  I  commend  'Chastity." — Rev.  J.  W. 
Weatherby,  Baptist  Church,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

"A  singularly  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 
Few  books  now  before  the  public  are  calculated  to 
confer  greater  or  more  vital  benefit  on  the  rising  gen- 
eration."— The  Gazette,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"I  have  read  'Chastity,'  and  wish  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  the  possession  of  the  book.  I  am  glad  to 
own  the  book,  and  shall  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  in  whom  I  am  interested.  At  this  time  two 
have  read  it.  I  believe  that  'Chastity'  will  educate  in 
right  principles  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  also  be  a  means  of  education  to  a 
purer  life." — Miss  Georgiana  Davis,  Boston,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  the  New  England  Moral  Education 
Association. 

"  'Chastity'  contains  much  valuable  information." — 
Pres.  Trueblood,  Wilmington  College,  O. 

"  The  knowledge  contained  in  this  book  is  invalua- 
ble."— Mrs.  Graves,  wife  of  ficdge  Graves  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 

"I  wish  this  book  could  be  read  by  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country."  —  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  Hygiene  in  the  Schools  of  Boston. 


"You  have  done  the  world  good  service  in  publish- 
ing this  book." — Dr.  Mary  Safford  Blake,  Boston. 

"I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  Lewis  for  his  fearless  manner 
of  speaking  vital  truth.  The  thanks  of  all  good  men 
are  due  this  widely-known  author." — Rev.  Henry  A. 
Wales,   Congregational    Church,  Leominster,  Mass. 

"To  many  this  book  will  prove  a  beacon  light  to 
warn  them  off  the  hidden  rocks  on  which  they  are  dash- 
ing."— The  Advertiser,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

"  Every  youth  should  give  '  Chastity'  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading." — Dr.  Beebe,  a  leading  physician 
of  Chicago. 

"I  have  examined  'Chastity'  carefully.  I  find  in  it 
evidence  of  the  great  care  and  high  mood  in  which  it 
was  composed.  I  cannot  doubt  that  so  frank  and  no- 
ble-minded a  discussion  of  topics  usually  consigned  to 
a  criminal  silence,  will  be  of  immense  use  to  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women." — Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 

"  I  know  Dio  Lewis,  and  the  high  moral  tone  of  his 
writings.  '  Chastity '  should  find  a  place  in  eyery 
home. — Prof  Churchill,  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

"'Chastity'  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  I 
have  ever  seen." — Pres.  Butterfield,  Olivet  College, 
Mich. 

"I  have  read  Dk>  Lewis's  work  on  'Chastity.','  It  is 
a  very  useful  book,  and  ought  to  be  generally  and 
carefully  read." 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  Pres.  Hol- 
brook  advised  the  ladies  to  procure  a  copy  of  'Chastity' 
as  a  part  of  their  outfit. — Address  of  Pres.  Holbrook 
to  the  ladies  of  the  graduating  class,  National  Nor- 
mal School,  Ohio. 
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A   Ride  for   Life. 


By  the  Editor. 

Wife  and  I  landed  at  San  Diego,  that  beautiful  city  on  the 
extreme  south  western  corner  of  California,  and,  after  spending 
a  few  days  at  the  Horton  House,  we  took  saddle  mules  and 
visited  the  valley  of  the  Cajon,  where  we  stopped  over  night  with 
Captain  Miner,  the  most  friendly  of  hosts. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  began  our  climb  to  the  Falls  of 
San  Diego,  Captain  Miner  accompanying  us.  He  wished  to  show 
us  a  canyon,  covered  with  chapparal,  where  there  lived  a  million 
quails.  He  stated  the  number  with  an  easy  confidence  which 
proved  that  he  had  counted  them.  We  accepted  his  testimony 
and  did  not  count.  It  certainly  would  have  been  easy  to  bag  a 
thousand  in  a  few  moments,  but  I  begged  so  hard  for  them  that 
the  captain  turned  back  without  the  wagon-load  which  he  had 
promised  his  good  wife  to  bring  with  him.  The  California  quail 
is  such  an  exquisitely  beautiful  bird,  and  its  family  life  so  sweet, 
that  I  would  have  gone  on  my  knees  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents.  No  person  of  sensibility  can  study  their  little 
ways  and  then  kill  them. 

After  the  captain  had  left  us,  we  kept  on  by  the  side  of  the 
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San  Diego  river,  and  before  night  climbed  to  the  foot  of  the 
famous  falls.  While  picketing  our  mules  I  discovered  two  young 
men  busy  making  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  canyon.  I  called 
to  them,  and  in  pantomime  invited  them  to  visit  us,  which  they 
signalled  they  would  do  after  supper.  I  urged  them  to  take  supper 
with  us,  but  they  politely  declined.  An  hour  later,  just  as  we  had 
finished  our  dessert  of  oatmeal  mush,  our  neighbors  came.  One 
was  a  tall,  brown  -  haired,  bright-eyed  gentleman,  of  perhaps 
twenty-six  ;  the  other,  a  slight,  blonde  lad  of  eighteen.  We  were 
much  impressed  with  their  intelligence,  and  pleased  with  their 
gentle  bearing  toward  each  other.  It  was  in  strange  contrast  with 
our  wild  surroundings  and  with  their  rough  corduroy  pants, 
flannel  shirts,  and  pith  hats. 

They  told  us  they  had  long  been  intimate  friends,  and  when 
the  health  of  the  younger  began  to  break,  and  the  doctor  had 
warned  him  that  nothing  but  a  year  in  the  saddle  would  save  his 
lungs,  they  left  their  home  in  the  East  and  came  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  they  had  been  climbing  through  the  mountains, 
with  the  aid  of  mustangs,  for  three  months.  Already  Fred  was 
quite  another  man. 

To  illustrate  the  change,  Fred  whacked  his  thigh,  and  in- 
formed us  that,  three  months  before,  that  leg  was  not  more  than 
half  its  present  size. 

We  arranged  to  meet  them  again  a  week  later,  and  already 
felt  that  they  were  dear  friends. 

They  were  scarcely  out  of  earshot  when  my  wife  seized  my 
arm  and  whispered  the  strange  question:, 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't ;  but  please  stop  pinching." 

"  Fred  is  a  girl,"  she  cried,  pinching  harder  and  harder. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  a  girl 
when  I  see  one  ?"  exclaimed  my  better-half. 

"  My  dear,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  long  ago  that  you  know 
pretty  much  everything,  but  will  you  tell  me  how  you  found  out 
that  this  young  man  is  not  a  young  man  at  all,  but  something 
else.  I  grant  you  that  he  behaves  remarkably  well,  but  might 
not  a  young  man,  by  some  accident,  behave  himself?" 

"  Oh,  but  that  sweetness,  that  softness,  that  exquisite  delicacy 
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of  manner  and  speech  !     I  am  astonished  that  you  can't  see  ;  but 
then  you  men  are  so  blind." 

"  My  darling,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  often  spoken  of  my  blindness.  I  would  not  have  you 
suppose  that  I  doubt  what  you  say.  If  you  had  said  this  young 
man  was  a  kangaroo  or  a  gross  of  tack  hammers,  I  should  not 
dare  to  doubt  it.     I  am  only  trying  to  find  out  your  signs  of  sex." 

My  better  three-quarters  made  no  reply,  but  went  on  to  say: 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  am  sure.  They  are 
beautiful  •  people,  and  I  know  would  do  nothing  improper  ;  but 
what  what  can  it  mean  ?"  Before  their  next  coming  my  wife 
shook  her  head  and  said,  "  What  can  it  mean  ?"  many  times. 

When  they  came  again  we  were  very  glad  to  see  them,  and 
they  seemed  glad  to  see  us. 

We  recalled  that  Fred  had  worn  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves 
when  calling  on  us  at  the  Falls,  and  had  shaken  hands  without  re- 
moving them.  We  had  not  been  especially  impressed  with  the 
circumstance,  for  we  both  wore  the  same  sort  of  gloves  from 
morning  till  night,  and  often  slept  in  them,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
their  second  visit  we  noticed,  and  thought  if  the  gloves  were 
removed,  Fred's  hands  would  be  remarkably  small.  This  tended 
to  confirm  my  good  wife's  suspicions. 

Our  friends  invited  us  to  dine  with  them  the  next  day,  and 
when  they  were  fairly  out  of  hearing,  my  wife  grasped  my  arm, 
and  in  that  same  excited  whisper  asked: 

"  What  do  you  think  now  ?" 

"  Think  ?  Why,  I  think  we  have  met  a  couple  of  well-bred 
young  gentlemen,  and — " 

"  Well-bred  fiddlesticks  !  I  declare,  you  men  are  stone  blind. 
Now  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  don't  see  that  '  Master 
Fred,'  as  the  other  one  calls  him,  is  nothing  but  a  girl  ?" 

"  '  Nothing  but  a  girl!  is  rather  cool  nowadays,  when  a  man 
hardly  dares  to  open  his  mouth  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  of 
any  age,"  I  said,  as  bravely  as  I  dared,  to  my  better  seven-eighths. 

My  devoted  companion  kept  it  up.  That  night  when  I  was 
just  dropping  off  to  sleep,  she  reached  over,  gave  my  blanket  a 
jerk  to  rouse  me,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Why  her  whole  style,  her  walk,  her  voice,  her  chin,  her 
beautiful  eyes,  her  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  manner,  and  his 
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tenderness  toward  her — it  is  all  as  plain  as  can  be.  They  are  just 
married  ;  she  is  threatened  with  consumption,  and  as  this  dress 
is  so  much  better  for  saddle  work  in  the  mountains,  etc.,  etc. 
Oh,  I  see  it  all  just  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face." 

I  knew  my  nose  was  a  big  one,  and  my  wife's  favorite  object 
for  illustrating  vast  things,  but  I  knew  likewise  it  was  a  dark 
night,  and  that  I  was  lying  with  my  face  turned  from  her.  I  said 
nothing,  but  began  a  series  of  evolutionary  snores,  which  she 
finally  accepted  as  genuine,  but  which,  as  one  can  never  hear  the 
real  sounds  in  himself,  were  probably  not  a  good  imitation. 

She  roused  me  the  next  morning,  and  told  me  of  a  curious 
dream  she  had  had  about  the  beautiful  bride  in  breeches.  On 
the  way  over  we  rode  side  by  side,  where  the  trail  was  wide 
enough  to  give  our  mules  a  chance,  and  discussed  our  scheme. 

Our  welcome  was  very  warm;  the  dinner  was  excellent.  We 
had  finished  the  stewed-canned  oysters,  the  canned  turkey  with 
cranberry  sauce,and  canned  green  peas,  and  were  busy  on  the 
dessert  of  canned  strawberries  and  peaches,  when  my  wife 
opened  our  "  little  game."  Addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Morton 
(Fred)  she  asked: 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Morton,  if  a  lady  were  sick,  say  of 
consumption,  and  needed  to  live  a  year  or  two  in  the  saddle,  it 
would  be  a  capital  plan  for  her  to  adopt  a  man's  dress,  and  thus 
secure  all  sorts  of  freedom  ?" 

Our  plan  was  to  look  Fred  square  in  the  face  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  question.  It  was  evidently  a  bull's-eye  shot.  He  blushed, 
and  turned  a  look  of  astonishment  and  interrogation  upon  his 
companion,  which  proved  that  my  wife  was  right.     She  always  is. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  them  to  change  the  subject,  I  took 
up  my  part,  and  said  :  * 

"  We  met  a  couple  the  other  day,  the  most  beautiful  people 
I  have  seen  in  years;  the  bride  lived  in  the  saddle,  was  dressed 
in  men's  clothes,  and  was  rapidly  recovering  from  a  genuine  con- 
sumption." 

"  Where  did  you  meet  this  couple  ?"  asked  Major  Barton, 
by  which  name  Fred  addressed  his  companion. 

"  At  the  San  Diego  Falls,"  was  my  reply. 

Then  we  gazed  at  the  Major.  This  was  our  programme.  He 
looked  at  his  companion.     They  both  turned  all  sorts  of  colors, 
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and  we  all  burst  into  roars  of  laughter.  Then  followed  a  long 
and  most  interesting  talk.  My  wife  had  guessed  the  exact  truth  ; 
Fred  was  a  bride.  The  family  physician  had  pronounced  his  case 
genuine,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  had  shaken  his  head  over 
the  near  future. 

The  young  people  consulted  together,  and  after  much  anxious 
doubt,  but  with  the  full  consent  of  friends,  were  married.  After 
a  deal  of  trouble  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  proper  measure- 
ments for  Freds  corduroys,  and  in  ten  days  were  climbing  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  They  had  been  zig-zagging 
through  the  mountains,  and  in  three  months  had  reached  the  point 
where  we  first  met  them. 

A  curious  change  came  over  Fred's  manners.  As  soon  as 
the  facts  were  known  to  us,  I  imagine  he  felt  very  much  as  Eve 
did  when  she  became  aware  that  her  clothing  was  rather  scanty. 
Whereas  Fred  had  slapped  his  thigh,  talked  of  the  growing  muscle, 
and  strided  about  like  other  young  fellows,  now  he  excused  him- 
self, took  something  out  of  a  bag,  went  behind  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  blanket  arranged  like  a  woman's  skirt. 

I  recall  these  facts  nearly  four  years  after  the  close  of  our 
camp-life  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  occasion  was  an  exciting  scene 
in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Wife  and  I,  with  the  old  camping 
instinct  upon  us,  were  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a  shady  nook  in 
that  beautiful  park,  watching  the  saddle  riders.  A  pair  of  wild 
ones  were  coming.     I  exclaimed: 

"  Those  must  be  mustangs  ;  no  other  horses  can  do  it  like 
that." 

Instantly  my  wife  clutched  me  in  that  same  old  place,  and 
cried  out: 

-It's  Fred!  it's  Fred!" 

We  sprang  to  our  feet.  The  recognition  was  complete  all 
round.  The  horses  were  the  same  they  rode  in  California.  Quiet 
enough  they  were  there,  eating  what  they  could  pick  up;  but  here, 
with  oats  and  thorough  grooming,  they  were  full  of  the  very 
dickens. 

The  next  day  we  dined  with  our  friends.  It  was  hard  to 
recognize  in  our  beautiful  hostess  the  thigh -slapping  Fred  of  the 
mountains. 
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I  complained  that  the  long,  silken  skirt  did  not  look  natural. 

Mrs.  R.  (we  now  for  the  first  time  learned  their  real  name) 
invited  us  to  spend  the  next  evening  with  them.  Mr.  R.  opened 
the  door,  and  told  us  they  had  sent  their  servants  out  for  the 
evening.  In  the  grand  parlor  we  waited  for  our  hostess.  In 
came  Fred  in  the  same  old  corduroys,  woolen  shirt  and  old  boots 
and  pith  hat. 

He  went  striding  about  the  room,  regular  free  and  easy 
mountain  fashion,  and  when  the  shouts  of  laughter  had  sub- 
sided, slapped  his  thigh  and  said: 

"  When  I  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  leg  was  so  small  and 
soft  that  it  could  hardly  carry  me  ;  now  it  is  big  enough  and  solid 
enough  to  carry  me  through  a  long  life." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  proud  and  happy  husband,  "my  wife 
would  not  part  with  those  clothes,  nor  with  her  splendid  horse. 
She  feels,  as  I  do,  that  they  have  saved  her  life.  We  believe  that 
a  good  saddle  horse,  properly  ridden,  can  carry  a  consumptive 
from  the  grave  back  into  the  midst  of  life  and  health." 

I  will  add,  that  I  have  seen  many  remarkable  restorations 
from  advanced  consumption  through  life  in  the  saddle,  I  think 
the  chances  are  about  as  good  here  as  in  California. 


ANOTHER  STRIKING   ILLUSTRATION. 


While  practising  my  profession  in  Buffalo,  where  I  lived 
many  years,  the  mail  brought  a  note  one  evening  requesting  an 
interview  with  reference  to  the  writer's  health.  He  came  next 
morning  and  said: 

"  You  see  I  am  an  Englishman;  J  came  to  America  two  years 
ago  seeking  my  fortune.  An  old  friend  induced  me  to  stop  here, 
and  now  I  am  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  G.  T.  &  Co.  My 
father,  mother  and  sister  all  died  of  consumption.  I  have  been 
coughing  and  getting  thin  for  about  eight  months.  ^  Please  feel 
my  pulse." 

"  What,  ninety-five  ?" 

"  That's  about  it,  and  in  the  evening  I  fancy  it  gets  above  a 
hundred." 
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"  How  about  your  breathing  ?" 

"  Hills  and  stairs  make  me  gasp.  I  have  all  the  symptoms. 
I  watched  my  sister,  and  know  just  how  this  horrible  thing  works." 

"  Night  sweats  ?" 

"  Not  much,  though  occasionally  my  shoulders  and  neck  are 
wet  when  I  wake  in  the  morning." 

"  Pain  ?" 

"  I  have  several  times  had  a  severe  pain  under  my  shoulder 
blade,  and  lately  a  dull  aching  just  here  under  this  collar-bone/ ' 

"  Expectoration  ?" 

"  I  raise  pretty  freely  in  the  morning." 

"  Prepare  yourself,  and  let  me  listen."  After  listening  at  his 
chest  awhile,  I  asked:  "  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
or  humbug  you  with  a  nice  story  ?"  / 

"  The  truth,  doctor,  the  whole  truth." 

11  Your  lungs  are  in  a  bad  way.  The  left  lung,  through  all  this 
upper  part,  is  a  mass  of  tubercles.  Some  of  them  have  softened. 
The  upper  part  of  the  right  lung  is  slightly  tubercular,  but  the 
softening  has  not  yet  begun." 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  ?" 

"  I  can  mark  the  exact  outline  of  the  deposit." 

With  reddened  eyes  and  trembling  voice  he  said:  "  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  for  myself,  but  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  I  love 
better  than  my  own  life,  expects  me  to  come  for  her  next  winter. 
It  will  kill  her,  sir.     Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  for  me  ?" 

"  Let  me  listen  very  carefully,  and  then  you  must  give  me  a 
day  to  think  of  it." 

When  he  came  next  morning,  I  said:  "  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  your  friend  in  England.  Here  it  is.  Read  it,  and  hurry 
it  off  by  the  first  mail." 

"  Dear  Lady — Your  friend  George  C.  has  come  to  me  about  his  health.  I 
have  examined  his  lungs  and  find  that  he  has  consumption.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  be  will  die  in  about  six  months.  He  has  told  me  with  streaming 
eyes  of  the  crushing  grief  this  news  will  bring  to  you.  My  dear  lady  if  you  wiM 
come  to  its,  you  and  I  will  save  him.  I  am  your  friend,  etc." 

The  young  man  withdrew  to  a  window,  and  when  he  could 
command  his  voice,  said:  "  Are  you  serious  ?  I  thought  this 
disease  was  as  incurable  as  death." 
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The  letter  was  sent.  A  horse  and  saddle  were  purchased. 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing  as  I  prescribed 
that  he  started  on  his  morning  ride,  in  all  weathers,  at  exactly 
eight  o'clock.  He  rode,  as  soon  as  the  first  soreness  disappeared, 
three  hours  and  a  half  every  day.  In  a  month  it  was  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  little  more  than 
two  months  Mary  arrived,  while  George  was  out  with  his 
horse.  She  came  at  once  to  me,  and  with  a  painful  eagerness, 
asked,  after  speaking  her  own  name,  "  How  is  George  ?  For 
mercy's  sake  don't  tell  me  he  is  worse !" 

My  wife  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  come  off  at 
our  house.  We  all  cried,  and  that  does  seem  so  absurd  at  a 
wedding ! 

Of  course  parts  of  his  lungs  do  not  breathe,  but  he  is  a 
healthy  man,  and  does  a  large  amount  of  work.  His  wife  still  writes 
to  us.  She  closed  her  last  letter  with  the  words:  "  May  God 
bless  yoti  for  saving  the  life  of  my  noble  husband  !" 

I  believe  that  nothing  but  a  saddle  horse  could  have  saved 
him.  Of  course  I  do  not  disparage  other  features  of  the  needed 
regimen,  but  the  saddle  horse  is  the  Hamlet  of  this  play.  I  do 
not  believe  in  "  specifics."  But  the  saddle,  in  consumption, 
comes  very  near  one.  Dr.  Holmes'  saying  that  "  the  outside  of  a 
horse  is  good  for  the  inside  of  a  man,"  is  emphatically  true  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

The  needed  improvement  in  digestion  and  assimilation  can- 
not be  secured  without  much  exercise,  and  the  lungs  forbid  all 
other  forms  of  active  exercise  but  the  saddle.  While  a  single 
flight  of  stairs  or  a  slight  hill  will  make  the  patient  gasp,  he  can 
ride  a  hard  trotter  ten  or  twenty  miles.     Of  this  more  anon. 

The  use  of  whisky  and  drugs_  in  consumption  proves  the 
patient's  ignorance  and  the  doctor's  necessity. 


An  Italian  City. 

A  long,  narrow  peninsula  begins  at  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Alps,  and  stretches  down  southeast  toward  Greece.  It  has  the 
Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  the  open  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  through  it  like  a  back  bone.  At  the 
right  hand  northern  corner  of  this  glorious  old  Italy,  stands  the 
fascinating  city  whose  streets  are  the  salt  sea. 

The  history  of  Venice  is  peculiarly  easy  for  the  visitor  to 
grasp.  We  have  it  in  one  vista, — birth  when  Rome  died,  con- 
stant superiority  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  quiet  decline 
from  about  the  time  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  west.  With 
this  outline,  it  is  easy  to  mark  more  definitely  when  her  political 
life  began,  and  when  it  ceased.  The  dates  show  the  causes. 
Venice  began 

With  a  run 
Before  the  Hun. 

She  ceased  to  be  a  self-governing  State  when  the  first  Napoleon 
stretched  out  his  clutching  fingers.  Note  the  intermediary  de- 
tails ;  put  down  a  broad  mark  when  her  star  was  in  the  zenith, 
and  you  have  the  history  of  Venice. 

Why  is  Venice  more  pleasant,  more  cheerful  for  the  visitor 
to  contemplate,  than  other  historical  localities  ?  Because  in  sub- 
duing other  States,  war  demolished  the  best  which  the  State  had 
built.  At  Venice  these  desolations  were  averted  by  a  method 
better  than  the  rough  usage  of  war  ;  changes  were  accomplished 
by  political  negotiation ;  not  by  siege.  Nature,  too,  has  often 
united  with  human  violence,  as  a  co-destroyer,  toppling  down  by 
earthquake,  that  which  the  rival  power  or  the  barbarian  horde  had 
left ;  but  at  Venice,  which  had  no  native  tower  of  mountain,  no 
natural  fortress  of  rock,  which  was  built  upon  the  sea  and  was 
founded  on  the  rising  tide,  the  winds  and  the  waves  have  beat 
gently,  and  the  achievements  of  Venice  remain  ;  the  palaces  of 
iier  ducal  days,  the  gorgeous  galleries  of  her  tropic  noon  of  art, 
are  there  ;  shining,  mellow  and  bright,  like  the  afterglow,  of  her 
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beautiful  twilight,  they  have  survived  into  the  new  life  which  pul- 
sates in  Venice  as  a  part  of  the  new-created,  re-organized  Italy. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  a  shallow  por- 
tion was  once  enclosed  by  a  sand-bank,  which  was  long  since 
strengthened  by  solid  masonry.  The  lagoon  is  about  nine  miles 
wide,  and  twenty-five  miles  long.  It  is  about  as  far  north  as 
Minneapolis  and  Montreal.  Here  is  "  Venezia,"  with  her  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people,  on  one  hundred  and 
twenty  islands,  with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bridges,  and 
fifteen  thousand  houses  and  palaces,  and  all  within  a  seven  mile 
circumference.  Venice,  to  which  we  are  brought  by  a  railroad 
through  the  water,  stands  two  miles  and  a-half  from  the  mainland ; 
so  that  in  the  very  approach  we  get  a  prospective  idea,  and  are 
in  the  right  mood  to  realize  our  dreams,  when  leaving  the 
train,  instead  of  the  customary  carnage,  we  find  ourselves  gliding 
to  the  hotel  in  a  gondola!  The  stillness  of  the  conveyance  would 
make  Venice,  if  near  New  York,  a  sanitarium  for  nerves  that  are 
worried  by  the  striking  of  wheels  and  horse-shoes  upon  unyielding 
pavements. 

There  are  Venetians  who  have  never  seen  a  carriage  or 
wagon  ;  yet  they  do  not  all  go  about  the  city  in  gondolas.  Easy 
and  convenient  is  it,  as  well  as  cheap,  to  walk  all  over  Venice. 
■Families  have  their  gondolas  and  gondoliers,  as  we  our  coaches 
and  coachmen.  Gondolas  may  be  hired  like  cabs.  But  where 
thirty  thousand  of  the  people  are  extremely  poor,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand others  are  not  rich,  the  luxuries  that  money  must  pay  for, 
are  either  beyond  reach,  or  are  used  moderately.  The  front  door 
opens  into  a  navigable  street.  But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  lane  of  land,  parallel  with  the  road  of  water.  By 
these  lanes,  foot-passers  go  to  the  bridges,  and  so  traverse  the 
whole  city ;  a  city  so  compact  and  complete,  that  we  do  not  think 
about  islands,  and  find  the  only  novelty  that  the  streets  are  the 
salt  sea.  Ever  since  a  Puritan  age  passed  over  Venice,  when 
pomp  was  prohibited,  the  gondolas  have  been  black  ;  but  they  are 
richly  and  effectively  trimmed ;  and  with  the  peculiar  shape  cf 
the  little  skiff,  and  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  gondoliers,  who 
stand  bent,  with  arms  out-stretched,  steering  and  pushing  rather 
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than  rowing,  the  tranquil  vehicle  adds  picturesqueness  to  a  city 
whose  streets  are  canals. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  those  nations  to  which 
Americans  are  nearly  related,  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  overspreads  ' 
Venice.  She  is  full  of  symbols,  and  strange  art  forms.  We  feel 
that  we  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  fantastic  and  wonderful 
East.  We  perceive  that  Venice  has  been  closely  connected  with 
a  different  civilization  from  that  which  we  have  inherited. 

In  Venice,  every  church  is  a  museum,  a  poem  of  architecture 
and  art.  A  few  months  given  to  leisurely,  thoughtful  study  of 
these  edifices,  and  to  her  vast  galleries  of  paintings,  are  worth 
more  than  as  many  years  of  reading  about  art.  Young  traveller- 
student,  go  to  Venice. 

Anna  Ballard. 


ndia. 


The  tendency  among  white  peoples  to  misrepresent  the 
colored  races,  is  one  of  the  notable  facts  in  literatuije.  The 
white  man  finds  it  very  hard  to  tell  the  truth  about  thejCh;nese 
and  the  people  of  India,  while  the  enormous  amount  of  falsehood 
perpetrated  by  the  white-skinned  people  of  this  country  about 
the  Negro,  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  facts  in  the  hiptory  of 
American  slavery. 

Almost  never  do  the  Asiatics  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  white  race  in  self-defence.  Fortunately,  just  now  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  hear  a  Hindoo,  a  gentleman  of  high  caste, 
Babu  Amrita  Lai  Roy,  who  is  visiting  this  country. 

Mr.  Roy  received  a  medical  education  in  tha  University  of 
Calcutta,  and  has  recently  spent  two  years  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  is  in  the  United  States  to  study  our 
country  and  people.  Those  who  meet  him  are  much  impressed 
with  his  rare  intelligence,  gentle  courtesies,  and  obvious  integrity. 
Few  persons  have  had  better  opportunity  to  know  what  jlife  in 
India  really  is.  A  member  of  the  physician's  caste,  his  Father 
formerly  professor  in  an  Indian  college,  Mr.  Roy,  by  inheritance, 
education,  and  broad  opportunities  for  observation  amorg  all 
castes,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  life  in  India.  We  have  asked 
him  to  give  us,  in  this,  his  first  paper,  a  detailed  description  of 
life  in  his  own  home  and  native  village. 

The  tendency  to  generalized  statements,  the  besetting  sin  of 
travelers  among  out-of-the-way  peoples,  we  shall  avoid  by  be- 
ginning with  a  simple  description  of  life  in  one  home.  Thus  v 
shall  comprehend  life  in  the  nation. 

The  people  of  India  have  no  public  or  political  life.     A  de 
scription  of  their  home-life  comprehends  their  entire  life.     Everi 
the   daily  newspaper,  which,  among  us,  fuses  the   thoughts  of  a 
nation,  is  little  known  in  India. 

In  writing  of  America  we  speak  of  many  classes  of  public  in- 
stitutions, but  in  native  India  we  find  only  homes. 
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A   GLIMPSE   INTO   A    HINDOO    HOME. 

GORIVA. 

A  description  of  home-life  in  Hindostan  may  interest 
the  readers  of  this  magazine.  Born,  reared,  and  educated  in  Hin- 
dostan, I  can  speak  with  familiarity  of  the  details  of  its  life. 

Life  in  Goriva,  Bengal,  my  birth-place,  and  my  home  till  I  was 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  may  be  said  to  represent  life  in 
India.  So  I  shall  speak  of  Goriva.  It  is  a  village  containing 
i5oo  inhabitants,  and  is  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
It  has  one  main  thoroughfare  running  through  it  from  end  to 
end,  besides  many  small  streets.  The  main  thoroughfare  is 
about  20  feet  broad,  while  the  other  streets  are  from  8  to  10  feet 
wide.     These  streets  are  paved  with  broken  bricks. 

The  houses  in  this  village  are  of  two  sorts.  Those  of  the 
better  class  are  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  which 
serve  for  promenades,  drying  clothes,  and,  in  the  hot  season,  for 
sleeping.  The  houses  of  the  very  poor  people  consist  of  a  wooden 
frame  plastered  over  with  mud.  Every  house  large  and  small, 
has  a  yard  and  a  garden. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  a  village  in  India  consists  of 
large  wells,  or  tanks,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  village. 
Digging  down  20  feet  into  the  ground,  secures  a  very  copious 
flow  of  water.  These  wells  or  tanks,  are  sometimes  small,  but 
more  frequently  from  20  to  1 5o  feet  across.  The  water  is  soft 
and  cool.  Water  enters  so  largely  into  our  domestic  economy 
that  these  wells  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  important  feature  of 
Hindoo  life. 

Goriva  is  now  clearly  seen  by  the  reader,  with  its  two-story 
brick  houses  and  mud  huts,  every  house  and  hut  having  its  garden 
and  front  yard,  one  street  20  feet  broad,  running  its  entire  length, 
and  other  streets  10  feet  wide,  running  in  many  directions,  with 
wells  or  tanks,  large  and  small,  scattered  through  the  village. 

We  rise  about  five  o'clock.  You  remember  that  we  are 
just  above,  indeed,  almost  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  the 
rising  of  the  sun  never  varies  far  from  six  a.  m.  Soon  after  rising 
all  the  members  of  the  family  take  a  bath.  This  includes  the 
cleansing  of  the  teeth.     These  acts,  which  are  called  prataskriya 
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(morning  duties),  must  be  performed  by  everybody,  excepting 
very  young  children,  before  he  or  she  may  join  in  the  family 
worship  or  take  breakfast.  In  India  I  have  never  met  a  person 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  whether  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mahomedan, 
who  does  not  cleanse  the  teeth  and  rinse  the  mouth  every  morn- 
ing, or  who,  in  the  state  of  ordinary  health,  goes  without  at  least 
one  daily  bath.  The  taking  of  meals  without  having  first  gone 
through  the  prataskriyas  would  appear  to  a  Hindoo  an  incredible 
story.  While  preparations  for  breakfast  are  going  on,  my 
father  and  brothers  are  in  the  outer  parlors,  looking  over  the 
lessons  of  the  younger  children,  or  attending  to  any  outside 
affairs. 

The  front  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  my  father  and 
brothers,  while  the  inner  and  larger  part  of  our  home,  belongs  to 
my  mother  and  sisters.  Their  department  comprises,  besides 
their  receiving  and  sleeping-rooms,  the  eating-room,  the  kitchen, 
store-room,  and  all  the  rooms  which  are  ordinarily  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  whole  family.  In  this,  the  more  domestic  part  of  the 
house,  we  have  a  room  for  religious  worship,  which  is  never  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  In  the  homes  of  my  country,  there  are  no 
chairs  or  tables.  We  sit  on  rugs  upon  the  floor.  Now,  after 
three  years'  use  of  chairs  and  tables  with  all  their  stiffness,  I  find 
myself  frequently  longing  for  a  seat  on  the  floor  on  one  of  our 
rugs,  where,  crossing  my  legs,  or  leaning  on  an  elbow,  I  am  per- 
fectly free.  We  have  no  rheumatism  to  prevent  sitting  with  our 
legs  crossed. 

In  an  American  town  with  a  population  of  three  hundred 
families,  there  are  perhaps  three  families  that  have  both  morning 
and  evening  prayers.  There  may  be  fifty  families  of  these  three 
hundred,  that  have  family  prayers  with  Bible  reading,  once  a  day. 

In  Goriva,  if  there  are  three  hundred  homes,  then  there  are 
three  hundred  places  where  both  morning  and  evening  prayers 
are  said,  every  day  of  the  year.     There  are  no  exceptions. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  Brahmin  priest  comes 
in  to  conduct  morning  worship. 

He  has  already  visited  the  river,  or  some  other  body  of 
water,  for  his  morning  bath,  which  must  be  finished  before  the 
sun   rises.     He  has   gathered  a  basket   of   flowers,   which    he 
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brings  with  him.  Passing  through  the  house  he  says  to  each 
one,  "  Blessings  be  on  you." 

In  the  worship-room  there  is  a  small  sacred  stool.  If  the 
family  be  rich,  it  is  of  pure  gold  or  silver.  Among  the  poor  it  is 
copper,  but  always  metallic.  Here,  it  is  believed,  the  Spirit  of 
God  takes  his  seat  to  listen  to  our  worship. 

Many  families,  longing  for  some  visible  object  to  represent 
the  Deity,  bring  from  the  river  side  a  small  black  stone,  and  lay 
it  on  the  sacred  stool.  The  weight  of  this  stone  expresses  to 
them  strength  and  solidity.  It  helps  them  to  think  of  the  sub- 
stantial force  and  power  of  the  Infinite.  This  may  stand  for  what, 
among  the  white  races,  is  known  as  an  Indian  idol.  Every  Hin- 
doo knows  that  the  various  images  we  use  to  represent  the  super- 
natural, are  not  God,  but  each  thing  represents  some  quality  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Christians  treat  with  reverence  their  Bible,  though  they 
know  it  is  made  of  paper  which  was  rags.  Just  so  a  Hindoo 
treats  with  reverence  one  of  his  idols.  He  knows  it  is  clay,  or 
stone,  or  wood,  and  no  more  God  than  paper  rags;  but  like  the 
Bible,  his  piece  of  clay  or  stone  helps  him  to  think  of  God. 

The  Brahmin,  having  saluted  each  of  us  with  a  blessing  as 
he  passes  through  the  house  into  the  worship-room,  now  sits 
down  upon  a  square  rug  in  front  of  the  golden  or  silver  stool. 
He  there  repeats  an  invocation  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  occupies  a  few  minutes,  and  is  spoken  in  Sanscrit.  It 
is  a  prayer  to  the  invisible  God  to  come  and  sit  upon  our  family 
seat.  At  the  close  of  this  invocation,  the  priest  turns,  and  facing 
the  family,  kneels.  They  likewise  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
repeat  after  him,  each  phrase  of  a  prayer.  At  the  end  of  each 
sentence  he  throws  a  flower  from  his  basket  upon  the  sacred 
stool.  The  flowers  remain  there,  and  are  only  removed  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  priest  comes  again.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  bow  to  the  Brahmin  as  he  leaves,  and  he  responds 
with  a  "  God  bless  you."     Each  priest  attends  five  or  six  families. 

My  people  are  astonished  when  they  are  told  that  in  Chris- 
tian countries  only  one  family  in  five  or  ten  has  morning  and 
evening  prayers.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  family  in 
Goriva  has  omitted  these  prayers  in  a  century;  if  so,  the  circum- 
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stances  must  have  been  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  overwhelming 
sort.*  At  the  evening  worship,  the  priest's  presence  is  not  nec- 
essary, though  he  is  frequently  with  us. 

Immediately  after  morning  worship,  comes  breakfast.  We 
have  several  courses:  first,  boiled  rice,  mixed  with  some  kind  of 
peas;  then  one,  then  another,  and  perhaps  a  third  kind  of  curry. 
A  vegetable  stew  is  the  nearest  approach  to  our  curry.  The 
several  curries  differ  principally  in  consistency  and  flavoring. 
The  last  one  contains  an  acid  and  some  pleasant  flavor.  Rice  forms 
part  of  every  course,  and  in  the  last  one,  it  is  taken  with  milk. 

Breakfast  takes  place  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  and  there  is  no  more 
eating  until  evening,  except  sometimes  a  slight  lunch,  which  is 
merely  a  nibble  at  some  sort  of  sweetmeats  or  pastries. 

At  twilight,  when  the  lamps  are  being  lighted,  the  evening 
worship  is  held.  It  may  resemble  the  morning  ceremony  and 
be  conducted  by  the  priest,  or,  it  may  consist  simply  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  lamp  lighted,  before  the  stool  in  the  worship- 
room,  by  the  principal  lady  in  the  house,  who  invokes  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Deity  on  the  household,  all  gathered  around  her.  All 
then  kneel  and  bow,  facing  the  seat  of  the  Deity,  and  retire  from 
the  room.    . 

After  this  comes  the  second  meal,  which  is,  in  courses  and 
cookery,  almost  a  repetition  of  breakfast. 

During  the  day,  when  the  males  are  away  at  their  different 
vocations,  the  ladies  are  visiting  or  receiving  their  female  friends, 
reading  to  one  another,  sewing,  playing  some  game  of  cards,  or 
looking  after  the  household  work. 

Our  amusements  are  varied  and  numerous,  but  generally 
quiet.  We  have  travelling  dramatic  companies,  but  oftener  we 
resort  to  cards,  chess,  and  music.  The  inviting  of  friends  with 
their  families  to  the  evening  meal  "is  frequent;  and  in  all  these 
social  engagements,  my  mother,  sisters,  and  the  ladies  their 
guests,  and  on  the  other  hand  my  father  and  his  friends,  are  in 
their  respective  departments  of  the  house.  When  we  are  alone, 
we  are  less  restricted.  My  father,  or  one  of  us  reads  aloud,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  whole  family.  From  ten  to  eleven  we 
retire  to  rest. 

*  I  ought  to  say  that  our  contact  with  the  West  is  beginning  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  ancient  faith,  and 
that  the  number  of  Indians  with  "no  religion"  and  no  form  of  worship  is  increasing  every  day. 
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The  Hindoo  Woman's  Dress. 

In  connection  with  an  account  of  our  daily  life,  I  may  appro- 
priately speak  of  the  dress  of  our  women. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  lack  of  art  in  the  dress  of  the 
Hindoo  woman,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  adaptation 
to  her  climate  and  habits.  The  style  she  wears  to-day  was  worn 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Her  sisters  of  the  West  talk  much  of  her 
social  slavery,  but  they  cannot  doubt  that  she  grows  up  with 
limbs  and  organs  uncramped,  sound  and  entire. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  female  dress  is  its 
looseness.  In  fact,  were  life  more  active,  such  a  dress  might 
prove  inconveniently  loose,  while  in  a  severer  climate,  so  much 
access  of  external  air  to  the  surface  of  the  body  would  be  injurious. 

A  single  piece  of  linen  or  silk  cloth  from  five  to  six  yards  in 
length,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  forms  the  whole  dress  of  the 
woman  in  India.  It  takes  her  about  a  minute  to  dress  herself 
for  ordinary  occasions. 

She  takes  hold  of  the  cloth  with  both  hands  at  the  upper 
edge,  her  left  hand  at  the  corner,  and  holding  it  thus,  draws  it 
across  her  back,  the  upper  edge  at  the  waist.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  cloth  hangs  down  to  the  ankles.  Now  she  applies  the 
corner  held  in  her  left  hand  to  the  front  of  the  body,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  holding  the  corner  there, 
she  draws  the  cloth  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand  across  in 
front,  till  it  reaches  her  waist  over  her  left  hip,  and  there  tucks  it 
under  the  cloth  which  lies  against  the  skin  ;  then  immediately 
turning  it  back  with  her  right  hand,  brings  the  cloth  across  again 
in  front,  and  tucks  it  under,  over  her  right  hip.  Now,  turning 
back  again  with  the  cloth,  she  carries  it  diagonally  upward  across 
her  chest  in  front,  and  over  the  left  shoulder,  down  across  the 
back  and  under  her  right  arm,  again  across  the  chest  in  front,  and 
over  her  left  shoulder.  Having  reached  this  point  (if  she  is  to 
see  company)  she  carries  the  cloth  over  her  head,  and  lets  the 
final  end  hang  down  over  her  right  shoulder  and  arm.  If  she  is 
not  to  see  company,  instead  of  carrying  the  cloth  over  her  head, 
she  brings  it  around  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  lets  it  hang  down 
over  her  right  shoulder  and  arm,  with  her  keys  (the  symbol  of 
her  functions)  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  cloth  in  front.     The 
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weight  of  the  keys  holds  this  portion  of  her  dress  in   position. 

There  being  no  special  head  dress,  when  she  wishes  to  cover 
her  head,  (as  in  the  presence  of  men,  strangers  or  elders,)  the 
last  end  of  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  then  allowed  to 
fall  down  over  the  right  shoulder  in  front. 

The  feet  are  naked,  and,  with  the  hands,  form  an  important 
part  of  female  charms.  Among  the  poets  in  India,  it  is  common 
to  compare  the  clean,  reflecting  toes  of  a  beauty's  feet  to  the 
convex  of  the  waxing,  early  moon.  Delicate  feet,  with  beautiful 
toes  peeping  from  underneath  the  garments,  have  inspired  many 
a  Hindoo  songster,  like  diamonds  dropped  by  some  careless 
possessor.  The  bride  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  is  the  goddess 
Lakshmi  (Prosperity),  supposed  to  bring,  with  her  advent,  happi- 
ness and  joy;  while  no  amount  of  gold  can  easily  pass  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  with  feet  of  high  arches,  (sandal-footed  girl,)  which  are 
regarded  to  be  as  inauspicious  as  the  flat  foot  that  overlaps  the 
ground. 

My  mother,  who  has  borne  eleven  children,  and,  I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  is  a  lady  of  striking  intelligence  and 
dignity,  has  never  worn  shoes  or  covered  her  feet.  She  would 
be  as  much  ashamed  of  shoes  on  her  feet,  as  of  a  cigar  in  her 
mouth.  The  feet  among  our  ladies,  like  the  feet  among  babies 
in  America,  are  much  admired,  and  receive  great  attention. 

In  the  next  number  of  this  magazine,  I  shall  describe  our 
courtship  and  marriage,  with  the  position  of  women  and  girls  in 
our  country;  a  matter  strangely  misunderstood  and  cruelly  mis- 
represented among  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

The  Snakes  of  India. 

Perhaps  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  I  may  say  a  word  about 
the  snakes  of  India.  They  are  greatly  dreaded  by  our  people, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  to  life  in  my 
country. 

The  number  of  deaths  among  my  people  from  the  bite  of 
that  most  deadly  of  our  snakes,  the  cobra,  is  enormous.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  as  large  as  100,000  a  year. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  cobra.  The  two  principal 
ones  are  known  as  the  white  and  the  black.     The  white  cobra  is 
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the  larger  and  more  deadly,  but  fortunately  does  not  often  bite 
except  in  self-defense,  while  the  black  cobra  is  a  fierce,  aggressive 
creature,  chasing  men  and  animals  in  the  most  determined  man- 
ner. These  creatures  are  so  numerous  throughout  the  country 
except  in  large  cities,  and  they  are  so  stealthy  in  their  move- 
ments, that  no  one  can  know  while  walking  on  the  high-road,  or 
in  his  door-yard  or  garden,  when  he  may  not  be  bitten.  They 
appear  mostly  in  the  night,  making  it  dangerous  in  many  locali- 
ties to  venture  out  after  dark. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  young  cobra,  immediately  after 
birth,  is  more  venomous  than  the  old  snake. 

The  victim  of  a  cobra  bite  dies  in  from  five  to  thirty  min- 
utes. Almost  immediately  after  the  bite  the  victim  becomes 
unconscious,  froths  at  the  mouth,  swells,  and  becomes  dark 
blue. 

The  authorities  pay  bounties  for  cobra  heads,  while  a  very 
large  reward  is  offered  by  the  Indian  Government  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure.  The  use  of  ammonia,  injected  under  the  skin, 
was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  very  promising.  Strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  tried  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  sat- 
isfactory results. 

The  climate  of  our  country,  with  its  soft  soil,  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  the  serpent  family.  We  have  an  enormous  creature, 
known  in  Bengal  as  the  thief-snake,  which  is  not  poisonous,  but  it 
sucks  all  the  milk  out  of  our  cows  at  night,  whenever  there  is  a 
chance,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  milk- woman  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  it  makes  its  appearance  in  old  houses  during 
day-light,  frightening  the  children  in  the  midst  of  their  gambols, 
and  causing  great  confusion  throughout  the  household. 

In  the  low-lying  sea-coast  districts  of  Bengal,  the  region  in 
which  the  Bengal  tiger  flourishes,  may  be  found  innumerable  boa- 
constrictors. 

Amrita  Lai  Roy. 


Insane  Asylums. 


The  insane  asylums  of  this  country  have  recently  challenged 
public  attention.  Their  management  has  been  much  discussed, 
often  unfairly  and  hypercritically,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
institutions,  while  magnificent  in  architecture,  and  while  grandly 
generous  in  endowment  and  support,  are  false  in  organization,  and 
generally  fail  to  cure.  Among  their  faults  we  mention,  first,  their 
vast  size  and  the  great  number  of  patients  under  one  management. 
With  the  highest  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent, minute  and  frequent  study  of  the  individual  case  is 
impossible.  Every  thing  falls  into  routine  and  is  left  to  the 
care  and  management  of  attendants,  who  are  rarely  persons 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  great  insane  asylums  is  that 
hundreds  of  persons,  many  of  whom  need  the  most  care- 
ful, discriminating  study,  are  treated  much  as  farmers  treat 
unruly  cattle — they  are  kept  inside  of  a  high  fence  and  not  allowed 
to  hurt  each  other.  With  the  exception  that  the  insane  are  dosed 
with  anodynes  to  make  them  sleep,  it  would  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  the  differences  between  the  usual  management 
of  the  insane,  and  the  management  of  unruly  cattle. 

We  mention  next,  though  it  stands  first  in  practical 
importance,  the  utter  seclusion  of  the  inmates  of  these  asylums 
from  the  outside  world.  Interested  for  years  in  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  the  conviction  constantly  grows  upon  us 
that  our  insane  will  never  receiye  justice,  they  will  never  be 
wisely  and  tenderly  managed,  until  the  light  of  day  is  let  into 
their  places  of  confinement. 

The  reason  most  frequently  given  for  interdicting  corres- 
pondence is  that  the  patients  might  trouble  their  friends  with  im- 
proper letters.  This  is  not  a  good  reason.  No  one  with  a 
spark  of  human  sympathy  would  give  such  a  reason. 
The  patient,  sick  of  typhoid  fever  at  home,  and  aban- 
doned because  he  was  a  trouble  to  his  friends,  would  be  a  parallel 
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barbarity.  In  civilized  life,  the  convenience  of  the  well  always 
gives  way  to  the  necessities  of  the  sick.  The  case  of  the  sick 
brain  should  be  no  exception.  We  do  not  now  argue 
this  point.  We  only  wish  to  say  that  our  insane  asylums 
can  never  be  brought  into  harmony  with  civilization  until 
a  United  States  mail-box  is  within  easy  reach  of  every 
patient,  to  be  opened  only  by  the  regular  mail-officer,  with  the 
usual  severe  penalty  unsparingly  enforced  upon  all  interference 
with  the  letters  deposited  therein. 

Our  magazine  will  contain  during  its  first  year  a  number  of 
papers  on  the  management  of  American  insane  asylums.  Papers 
in  a  bitter  spirit,  (two  of  this  description  have  already  been  re- 
ceived,) will  not  be  published. 

We  first  give  to  our  readers  a  simple  story  written  by  a 
most  estimable  woman  with  whom  we  are  well  acquainted.  The 
writer  is  a  leading  executive  officer  in  the  "  New  York  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Insane,"  and  is  a  most  sensible, 
conscientious,  high-minded  lady. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Sometimes  at  night,  often  at  other  hours,  I  weep,  as  memory 
recalls  a  sad  period  of  my  life.  There  are  some  things  that  one 
can  never  forget ;  one  of  these  is  imprisonment  in  an  insane 
asylum.  Existence  as  a  patient  in  one  of  the  large  asylums  is  so 
hard,  so  sorely  trying,  that  it  becomes  engraven  in  ineffaceable 
characters  on  the  mind  of  the  victim.  No  subsequent  events,  no 
pleasant  situation  in  after  life,  can  erase  the  burning  imprint  of 
the  mental  torture  of  asylum  life. 

In  July,  1870,  my  doctor,  a  well-known  physician  of  Boston, 
consigned  me  to  the  asylum  at  Worcester.  I  was  ill,  and  nerv- 
ously exhausted.  The  doctor  advised  that  I  should  be  taken 
suddenly,  by  police  force,  and  one  of  those  burly,  terrifying  men 
was  admitted  to  my  home.  Never,  never  can  I  cease  to  thrill 
with  horror  at  the  memory  of  that  awful  moment  when  I  saw  an 
officer  in  my  quiet  sitting-room,  and  heard  him  say  he  had  come 
for  me !     A  shock  of  mental    anguish    like    mine    at  that  instant, 
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mio-ht  brino-  on  insanity.  How  dare  physicians  prescribe  such 
treatment  for  sensitive  women  ? 

Scarcely  outside  of  the  shadow  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  I  was  hurried  into  a  carriage  and  driven  away. 

Two  despairing  years  I  remained  in  the  asylum,  and  after  my 
release,  when  I  called  upon  my  doctor  and  asked  him  why  he 
sent  me  to  the  asylum,  he  replied  : 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  know  what  ailed  you,  and  I 
thought  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  would  know." 

"The  superintendent  neither  knew  nor  cared,"  said  I. 
"  What  was  I  to  him  ?  I  was  only  another  patient  added  to  the 
five  hundred  already  under  his  care.  What  time  had  he  to  de- 
vote to  me  ?  " 

By  the  confessed  ignorance  of  my  medical  adviser,  I  was 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  asylum  torture.  How  many  others 
are  in  madhouses  from  the  same  cause  ?  I  am  now  free,  but 
thousands  are  not  free,  and  never  will  be  until  they  pass  into  the 
freedom  of  eternity. 

To-day  I  have  received  a  letter  telling  me  of  the  release  of 
a  patient  who  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  Worcester  asylum.  I 
knew  her  there.  She  was  a  fair-faced,  quiet  woman,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  insanity.  When  I  first  knew  her  she  had  been  there 
eighteen  years.  Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  then.  How 
has  she  now  obtained  her  freedom  ?  The  answer  is  simple, — 
her  husband  is  dead.  He  kept  her  there  because  he  preferred 
another  woman.  He  is  gone  now,  and  her  friends  have  rescued 
her.     They  say  she  was  never  insane. 

I  remember  a  delicate,  Christian  lady,  Mrs.  Monson,  who  was 
brought  into  the  asylum  the  same  month  with  myself.  She  be- 
came one  of  the  victims  whom  the  attendants  continually  tor- 
mented. She  was  forced  to  wash  dishes,  to  sweep,  dust,  and  do 
other  laborious  work  ;  she  was  driven  back  and  forth  in  the  hall ; 
was  reproved,  scolded,  and  intimidated  until  her  hopes  perished, 
and  her  heart  broke.  Then  they  gave  her  chloral  to  quiet  her 
moanings,  and  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of 
her.  In  her  despair  she  fell  into  the  fatal  prison-march,  and  as 
she  grew  thin  and  faded,  and  was  unable  to  be  cheerful,  the  at- 
tendants abused  her  yet  more.     One  evening  as  she  was   sitting 
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in  a  dejected  attitude  in  the  hall,  her  attendant  ordered  her  to  go 
to  bed. 

"  It  is  only  eight  o'clock/'  replied  Mrs.  Monson.  "  We  have 
a  right,  by  the  rules,  to  sit  up  until  nine,  and  I  will  not  be  locked 
into  my  cell  one  moment  sooner  than  the  rules  require." 

"  You'll  do  as  I  bid  you ! "  angrily  answered  the  attendant  as 
she  seized  Mrs.  Monson  by  one  arm  and  jerked  her  to  the  floor. 
Another  attendant  rushed  to  the  scene,  grasped  the  other  arm, 
and  together  they  dragged  the  tender  woman  half  the  length  of 
the  hall,  regardless  of  the  silk  dress  she  wore.  Roughly  they 
drew  her  across  the  threshold  of  her  room,  and  left  her  moaning 
on  the  floor.     Then  coming  out  they  locked  the  door. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  and  help  her  up  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  at- 
tendants.    "  It  is  cold  in  there,  and  dark." 

"  No !  Let  her  lie  there!"  replied  the  other.  "I'll  teach 
her  not  to  disobey  me  !  " 

In  a  few  moments  every  patient  in  the  hall  was  locked  into 
.  her  cold,  dark  room,  and  attendants  from  other  halls  began  to  come 
:  into    this  one.     There  was  to  be  an  attendants'  festival,  and  all 

k- 

through  the  halls  the  patients  were  locked  into  their  little  rooms, 
and  their  attendants  came  to  the  feast.  A  table  was  spread  and 
quickly  covered  with  cakes,  fruit,  nuts,  wine,  and  sweetmeats. 
Whence  came  those  luxuries  ? 

They  had  all  been  sent  in  a  large  box  by  Mr.  Newman,  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  to  his  wife,  a  patient  in  this  hall.  The  box 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  attendant. 

"This  is  just  what  suits  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  when  she  saw 
its  well-packed  contents.  "I'll  invite  all  the  other  girls  this  even- 
ing, and  we'll  have  a  grand  feast!  What  does  that  crazy  woman 
want  of  these  things  ?     She'll  never  know  they  have  come." 

Mrs.  Newman  was  another  patient  on  whom  the  attendants 
vented  their  ill-humor.  She  was  slightly  deaf,  and  could  not 
always  understand  their  commands. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Newman  pounded,  jerked  by  the  ear,  pulled 
by  the  arms,  thumped  on  the  back  and  struck  upon  her  chest  by 
a  heavy  iron-bound  mop,  dripping  with  the  dirty  water  of  floor- 
washing.  I  have  seen  her  pushed  into  her  room  with  such  vio- 
lence that  she  reeled  and  fell  headlong.     She  used  to  shed  agon- 
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ized  tears  for  her  husband,  and  wrote  him  detailing  her  sufferings, 
and  begging  hirn  to  take  her  away.  With  her  own  hands  she 
would  give  these  letters  to  the  superintendent  to  mail,  not  know- 
ing that  such  letters  were  never  mailed,  and  then  she  would  wait 
for  an  answer,  and  when  no  answer  came,  she  would  almost  faint 
with  misery.  Finally  her  anguish  culminated  in  a  fit.  She  re- 
covered, apparently,  but  the  fits  returned  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days.  At  length  vitality  was  overpowered.  One  morning  when 
her  door  was  unlocked  she  was  found  upon  the  floor,  a  corpse. 
In  her  dying  struggles,  she  had  fallen  from  her  narrow  bed. 

This  was  not  the  only  case  of  solitary  death  in  these  barren 
cells.  Well  do  I  remember  Mrs.  Jessup,  the  young  wife  of  a 
Massachusetts  farmer.  She  was  very  ill — the  doctor  and  attend- 
ants said  she  was  very  crazy.  She  could  not  rise  from  her  bed. 
The  attendant  said  it  was  obstinacy.  They  gave  her  baked  beans 
for  dinner.  She  feebly  declined  them.  They  forced  her  to 
swallow  them.  That  night  they  locked  her  as  usual  into  her 
room.     In  the  morning  she  was  cold  and  white — dead. 

Some  patients  suffer,  and  still  exist.     Miserable  and  helpless, 
they  cannot  die. 

Vividly  I  remember  the  gentle  Lilian.  She  was  from  the 
best  circles  of  society.  In  the  late  silent  hours  we  could  hear 
her  cry — "  Mother,  oh  my  mother  !  If  you  could  only  see  your 
child  !  If  you  could  only  know  what  I  suffer  here  ! "  Day  and 
night  she  wept  for  her  mother.  The  superintendent  promised 
Lilian  that  she  should  see  her  mother,  but  the  promise  was  not 
kept,  and  day  by  day  she  lost  hope  and  heart.  She  drooped,  for 
she  could  scarcely  eat  the  monotonous  diet  of  the  hall  tables. 
The  attendants  had  no  patience  with  her.  They  knocked  her 
about;  they  seized  her  by  her  hair  and  struck  her  head  against  the 
walls.  They  lifted  her  by  the  head'and  feet,  suspending  her  hori- 
zontally between  them,  and  trotted  her  through  the  hall.  Worse 
than  all,  they  "sheeted"  her, — that  is,  they  seated  her  in  a  chair, 
then  doubled  a  sheet  into  four  parts,  wrung  it  out  of  cold  water, 
threw  it  over  her  head,  and  pulled  the  corners  down  tightly  over 
her  face,  until  the  young  girl  was  nearly  suffocated,  and  there 
came  from  her  throat  a  gasping  gurgle.  That  throat  rattle  was 
the  signal  for  removing  the  sheet  and  admitting  air. 
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"Sheeting  always  brings  'em  down,"  said  the  head  attendant. 
"It  fetches  'em  right  under!" 

Choking  was  also  common. 

I  saw  a  woman  choked  for  refusing  to  wash  dishes. 

I  saw  a  woman  struck  upon  the  head  with  a  large  key  in  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  was  driving  her  to  work  in  the  laundry. 

I  knew  a  woman  in  that  asylum  who  walked  on  crutches. 
Her  hip  had  been  broken  by  falling  down  stairs  when  she  was 
kicked  by  an  attendant. 

I  saw  a  young  man  kicked  all  the  way  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

I  saw  a  woman  strapped  to  the  floor,  while  a  big  rat  had  the 
freedom  of  the  room. 

I  have  seen  patients  bound  day  after  day,  including  the  night, 
in  the  closeness  of  a  canvas  camisole. 

Can  I  forget  the  women  with  their  hands  in  the  wrist-locked 
muffs  and  mittens  ? 

I  have  seen  them  swallow  chloral,  and  soon  fall  in  a  stupor, 
like  logs,  to  awaken  before  morning  in  screaming  agony. 

Is  it  strange  that  I  weep  when  I  think  of  these  things  ? 

M.  Eugenia  Berry. 


" 


Out-of-door   Life  for  Girls. 


It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  healthy  boy  in  the  house.  He  longs 
to  get  outside  the  wails,  into  the  air  and  light.  A  boy  who  re- 
mains within  doors  during  the  day-time,  in  pleasant  weather,  is 
thought  to  have  some  defect  in  his  organization,  some  weak  spot 
in  his  nature,  and  the  parents  of  such  a  youth  will  naturally  and 
properly  feel  some  disquietude  concerning  the  career  of  such  a 
child. 

With  girls,  the  case  is  different.  They  do  not  instinctively 
crave  out-door  life,  but  are  glad  to  remain  a  good  share  of  the 
day  within  their  homes,  content  if  they  can  get  out  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  pleasant  weather,  with  now  and  then 
a  day  in  the  woods  to  pic-nic,  or  a  few  days  at  the  sea-side  in  July 
or  August,  to  bathe  and  play  in  the  sand  on  the  beach.  It  is  true 
that  now  and  then  a  girl  acts  like  a  boy,  and  seeks  every  oppor- 
tunity to  romp  and  indulge  in  the  sports  common  to  her  brothers. 
Parents  are  quite  as  apt  to  be  anxious  about  the  future  of  such  a 
girl  as  they  would  be  of  a  boy  with  reverse  proclivities. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  girls  should  live  quite  like  boys.  They 
are  to  be  the  future  queens  of  our  homes,  and  it  is  proper  for 
them  to  live  more  hours  in  the  house  than  their  brothers,  but 
they  go  too  far  in  this  divergence.  If  I  had  a  dozen  girls  in  my 
family,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not,  I  should  try  to  keep  the  little 
ones,  until  six  or  seven  years  old,  in  the  open  air  as  many 
hours  as  I  did  my  boys,  which  would  be  nearly  all  the  time, 
weather  permitting. 

The  reasons  why  girls  ought  to  live  out  of  doors  a  great 
deal,  are  these : 

First — They  get  more  and  better  air,  and  consequently  de- 
velop better  lungs.  A  girl  in-doors  inhales  about  half  as  much  as 
one  out-doors.  In  the  house,  doing  ordinary  work,  she  requires 
hourly  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air,  but  she  hardly  ever  gets  over 
1,000  feet.     Out  of  doors  she  can  get  just  as  much  as  her  lungs 
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will  hold,  a  million  gallons,  if  she  could  hold  so  much.  I  doubt 
if  girls  know  the  real  value  of  good  air.  When  they  breathe  a 
great  deal  their  life  is  vigorous  and  energetic.  Birds  living  day 
and  night  in  the  great  out-doors,  have  sound  lungs  ;  their  lives 
are  joyous.  They  never  get  the  blues.  Girls  living  in-doors 
most  of  the  time  become  pale,  feeble,  dull,  stupid,  have  head- 
aches, and  become  next  to  good  for  nothing. 

Second — Another  reason  for  out-of-door  life  is  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  sunshine.  Girls  differ  from  boys  in  their  ideas  of 
light.  Boys,  as  a  rule,  love  the  light.  Girls,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
love  it.  The  reason  is  they  have  been  taught  from  birth  to  keep 
out  of  the  sunshine.  Their  mothers  tell  them  it  spoils  their  com- 
plexion. I  have  a  profound  respect  for  mothers,  but  they  err  in 
this  matter.  I  love  to  see  girls  with  tanned  faces ;  at  least  tanned 
enough  to  look  ruddy  and  vigorous. 

Third — Girls  who  live  out-doors  become  muscular,  and  learn 
how  to  use  their  muscles.  They  lose  that  fear  that  makes  so 
many  of  them  scream  at  a  mouse,  and  go  into  fits  if  a  bug  crawls 
upon  their  clothes.  I  was  once  teaching  in  a  school  for  girls,  and 
a  great  dog  came  bounding  into  the  room.  Every  pupil  there 
but  one,  was  badly  frightened,  and  the  running,  screaming  and 
crying  that  prevailed  for  a  moment,  was  something  painful.  One 
girl  was  not  frightened.  She  was  a  tom-boy  who  had  lived  out 
of  doors  a  good  deal  more  than  the  others,  and  got  physical 
strength  and  courage  from  it.  I  believe  if  the  dog  had  been  mad, 
or  if  it  had  been  a  wild  bull,  she  would  not  have  winced.  Since 
then  she  has  greatly  distinguished  herself  in  the  world. 

How  can  girls  get  a  chance  to  live  out-of-doors  more  ?  When 
they  are  little  children,  their  fathers  and  mothers  must  provide 
them  with  opportunities.  This  is  a  sacred  duty  of  theirs  which 
they  should  no  more  omit  than  to  provide  them  with  food  and 
clothing.  I  have  found  that  the  daughters  of  poor  people  get  out- 
of-doors  more  than  the  daughters  of  rich  parents,  and  that  as  a  con- 
sequence they  are  generally  healthier,  and  stronger,  and  often  more 
beautiful.  After  girls  get  larger,  they  must  go  out  of  their  own 
accord,  and  seek  out-of-door  amusements.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  out-door  sports  suited  to  them,  and  more  can  be  invented. 
Archery   is   one   of  them  ;  rowing,  riding,   skating,  walking,  are 
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others.  Then  there  are  out-of-door  labors.  There  is  flower  cul- 
ture and  gardening.  Some  years  ago,  I  published  a  book  called 
"The  School  Garden/'  advocating  that  every  school  should  have 
a  piece  of  ground  where  girls  and  boys  could  study  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  idea  did  not  take  very 
well  in  this  country,  but  in  France  and  Germany  it  has  become 
popular,  and  already  they  have  thousands  of  school  gardens  where 
the  boys  and  girls  work  and  get  out-of-door  life,  even  while  at 
school.  Botanizing,  and  all  similar  out-of-door  pursuits,  should  be 
encouraged.  To  study  botany,  geology,  geography,  mineralogy 
and  natural  history  out-doors  is  worth  a  million  times  as  much  as 
to  study  them  in  books  in  the  house.  What  can  you  learn  about 
birds  unless  you  go  and  live  with  them? 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  both  boys  and  girls  learn  to  swim, 
and  if  they  live  near  the  shore,  spend  hours  daily  in  the  water. 
One  may  often  see  a  company  of  mothers  with  their  children  go- 
ing down  to  the  beach  to  bathe.  The  way  they  train  their  babies 
and  little  ones  in  the  water  is  very  curious.  They  lay  the  child 
on  a  plank,  and  while  swimming  about  push  the  plank  before  them. 
The  child  is  tied  on,  or  hangs  on,  and  thus  it  gets  used  to  the 
water  in  its  babyhood,  and  never  knows  when  it  began  to  swim, 
any  more  than  a  fish. 

Just  so  should  our  American  girls  be  trained  from  infancy  to 
out-of-door  life.  If  they  do  not  begin  early,  they  will  never  learn 
to  love  nature,  be  at  home  with  trees,  birds,  winds,  storm  and 
wave,  and  never  really  know  their  true  mother — Nature.  Girls, 
live  out- doors  all  you  can.  Take  your  work  out  when  the  weather 
will  permit ;  learn  some  of  the  varieties  of  out-door  work,  all  sorts 
of  suitable  out-of-door  sport,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  be 
stronger,  healthier,  happier  and  handsomer. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  the  most  beautiful  women  lived, 
the  girls  were  trained  to  out-of-door  life.  Their  washing,  ironing, 
cookery  and  gymnastics  were  mainly  out-of-doors.  They  ran 
races  like  boys,  out  of  doors.  Their  lives  during  this  period  of 
Grecian  history,  were  much  purer  and  nobler  than  later  on,  when 
all  this  was  changed. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D. 


* 


Herbert  Spencer  and  Grumblers. 


We  all  read  the  after-dinner  speech  of  the  trans-atlantic  phil- 
osopher, in  which  he  said  to  the  American  people  : 

"  Grumble,  grumble  more  ;  you  are  too  good-natured." 

This  was  not  the  exact  rhetorical  phrase  of  the  great  word- 
chooser,  but  it  is  a  good  English  synonym.  My  soul  gloated 
over  those  words  ;  the  great  man  said  them  after  suffering  the 
petty  annoyances  of  travel  and  hotel  life  in  this  country,  and  their 
obvious  meaning  was  that  most  of  the  abuses  that  infest  these 
avenues  of  moving  life,  might  be  removed,  if  people  would  only 
protest.     "  Don't  stand  it,"  said  he. 

I  set  out  on  a  journey,  an  incarnate,  authorized  edition  of 
the  advice-giving  man.  I  would  do  my  country  good.  I  traveled 
into  a  far  land,  even  Florida,  but  I  found  there  before  me,  40,000 
grumblers.  It  seemed  that  every  one  of  them  had  read  that  after- 
dinner  speech,  taken  it  to  heart,  and  gone  to  Florida  to  do  good. 

There  were  profane  grumblers  among  them.  Spencer  never 
said  "cuss  the  weather,"  tho'  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  who 
did  not.  To  be  among  40,000  weather  maniacs  is  a  terrible  ex- 
perience— people  who  live  for  weather,  travel  for  weather,  have 
the  weather  disease — climate  tasters,  so  to  speak,  people  who  are 
too  refined  to  consider  any  weather  perfect ;  who  never  read  the 
"  Day  in  June" — except  in  a  book. 

On  the  river  steamer,  a  handsome  young  woman  was  trying 
to  fix  the  admiring  attention  of  an  old  beau  by  her  tirade  on  the 
weather.  Fie  listened  well  for  forty  minutes,  but  by  the  end  of 
an  hour  I  saw  that  even  weather-grumbling  may  be  over-done. 
I  sighed  for  the  days  when  it  was  thought  impious  to  revile  the 
"stormy  winds  doing  His  pleasure."  If  any  young  woman  wants 
to  be  charming  and  distinguished,  let  her  admire  the  weather. 

The  train  from  Charleston,  bound  for  Jacksonville,  was  de- 
layed at  a  nameless  junction.  The  place  is  a  desolate,  pine-bar- 
ren.    The    track   lies    straight   among   the  bristling  pines  like  a 
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finger  mark  across  a  slate  covered  with  figures  ;  erasing  trees,  but 
not  making  the  view  less  monotonous.  Branches  near  the  top 
gather  a  dusky  foliage  about  their  sad  brows,  their  swaying 
branches,  fire-scarred  and  forlorn,  no  greenness  beneath  them, 
homesickness  breathes  out  of  these  forests  with  the  odor  of  the 
sodden  and  burned  leaf-mould  that  seems  a  limitless  waste.  The 
huts  of  the  negroes  are  earth-banked,  without  chimney  or  win- 
dows, but  they  make  up  for  their  omissions  by  taking  the  whole 
of  one  side  for  a  door. 

Most  of  the  passengers  left  the  train,  tempted  out  by  a  row 
of  black  children  who  brandished  handfuls  of  white  flowers  for 
sale.  Is  it  a  fine  trait  in  human  nature  that  makes  these  passen- 
gers prefer  to  see  wretched  children  scramble  and  fight  for  pen- 
nies tossed  into  a  filthy  ditch  by  the  track  side,  rather  than  buy 
flowers  with  those  same  pennies? 

I  was  just  indulging  in  some  old-fashioned  thankfulness  that 
I  was  "  born  and  raised  up  norf,"  when  the  only  man  on  the  car 
who  had  not  forgotten  his  mission,  began.  He  had  not  left  the  car, 
and  now,  facing  two  brakemen  and  the  conductor,  he  uttered  these 
words : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  regular  Southern  imposition,  and  if 
you  are  not  responsible  for  it,  some  one  is,  and  you  know  it. 
The  very  idea  of  keeping  a  hundred  passengers  waiting  nowhere, 
for  a  train  to  pass,  is  a  perfect  outrage.  Why  did  not  you  tele- 
graph and  find  out  before  the  train  left  Charleston,  instead  of 
taking  people  away  from  the  table  before  they  had  eaten  half 
their  dinner,  to  get  on  a  train  and  sit  in  a  swamp  forever  ?  It  is 
a  downright  imposition." 

How  I  wished  Mr.  Spencer  could  have  had  that  man  for  a 
traveling  companion.  I  said  to  myself,  that  man's  talents  are 
wasted  on  the  railroad.     A  boarding-house  is  his  proper  sphere. 

That  process  of  artificial  selection  which  brings  people  who 
can  pay  $5  a  day  into  one  house,  and  those  who  can  pay  but  $2 
into  another,  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  temperament  or  edu- 
cation, is  one  of  the  most  cruel  results  of  civilization.  All  travelers 
must  submit.  At  home,  one  can  go  to  a  particular  church,  and, 
now  and  then  ignore  the  contribution  box  ;  but  a  health  resort 
will  soon  bring  one  to  terms.     You  may  pretend  that  you  prefer 
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the  quiet  of  a  boarding-house,  when  you  call  on  your  friends  in 
the  hotel.  That  may  be  true  ;  but  would  you,  if  the  respective 
prices  were  reversed  ?  I  thus  found  my  level  with  a  Boston  man 
who  had  left  the  hotel  because  he  did  not  get  the  worth  of  his 
money  there.  I  naturally  approved  of  him,  and  of  his  finding  fault 
with  the  hotel  management.  When  I  heard  him  tell  what  he 
said  to  the  washer- woman  in  Jacksonville,  who  charged  too  much 
per  dozen,  and  under-starched  his  "  fronts,"  I  felt  that  he  was  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  for  there  could  scarcely  be  a  board- 
ing place  with  more  defects  than  ours.  He  would  show  none  of 
that  criminal  good-nature  which  had  doubtless  fostered  those 
wrongs  from  which  we  all  suffered.  And  he  did  not.  He  bom- 
barded the  shiftless  landlady,  riddled  the  careless  servants,  pep- 
pered the  noisy  children,  and  harrowed  his  patient  fellow-boarders. 
Must  I  tell  the  result  ?  May  I  not  leave  it  to  faith  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's theory?  A  secret  motive  compels  the  truth.  The  landlady 
detested  him  and  grew  more  shiftless ;  the  servant-maid  hated 
him  and  spent  her  time  talking  about  him  instead  of  working;  the 
waiters  brought  him  the  cold  potatoes  and  the  claws  of  the 
chicken  and  did  no  better  by  others  than  before  ;  the  children 
shrieked  to  annoy  him  ;  the  guests  fled  from  his  dismal  society, 
and  not  a  wrong  was  righted ;  and,  worse  than  all,  an  incipient 
grumbler  was  discouraged  in  an  attempt  to  put  a  fine  theory  into 
practice. 

Adele  Gleason,  M.  D., 


Health  for  Women. 


Sentiment  aside,  the  health  of  our  women  is  of  supreme 
moment.  With  sick  mothers  the  race  must  succumb.  But  with 
vital  women  we  may  defy  numberless  disadvantages,  including 
even  many  bad  habits  among  men. 

Gynecologists  agree  that  certain  ailments  peculiar  to  women 
are  increasing.  Many  years'  observation  in  this  field  of  human 
suffering  leave  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  that  the  dislocations 
referred  to,  with  their  wretched  nervous  complications,  are  multi- 
plying. 

Observe  a  hundred  women  pass  your  door.  How  very  few 
exhibit  robust  health.  How  few,  even  with  the  ingenious  aid  of 
the  dressmaker,  show  any  approach  to  the  normal  female  figure. 
Observe  the  drooping  shoulders,  the  padded  outline,  the  sallow 
complexion,  the  lack-lustre  eye  with  dark  rings,  and  the  pinched, 
anxious  face. 

Observe  their  movements.  How  they  shuffle  and  wriggle. 
How  few  simply,  naturally,  boldly  walk.  That  pain  and  sickness 
and  premature  death  should  be  the  fate  of  so  many  who  ought  to 
be  among  the  world's  best  workers  may  well  compel  our  alarmed 
attention. 

The  inventions  which  have  revolutionized  the  industries  of 
the  world  have  been  very  simple,  but  not  more  so  than  are  the 
laws  of  health.  They  may  be  enunciated  in  a  single  sentence  or 
two.  It  requires  but  a  modicum  of  common  sense  to  comprehend 
them.  It  ought  not  to  require  more  than  the  average  courage  to 
obey  them. 

We  must  begin  with  our  girls.  The  first  essential  is  out- 
door life,  with  vigorous  exercise  in  a  free  dress.  What  is  so  ob- 
vious, it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  reiterate.  And  after  a  thou- 
sand and  one  expedients  to  escape  the  natural  methods,  after  the 
use  of  numberless  artificial  substitutes  for  air,  sunshine  and  exer- 
cise, after  many  learned  treatises  upon  wonderful  specifics  for  the 
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health  of  women,  we  must  go  back  to  simple  out-door  life,  with 
exercise,  in  a  free  dress.  Many  American  ladies,  young  and  old, 
have  gone  abroad  for  Movement  Cure  treatment.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  rubbing  the  skin  and  percussing  the  muscles,  and 
other  features  of  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure  are  useful,  but 
life  in  the  open  air,  with  exercise  in  a  free  dress,  is  vastly  more 
effective. 

The  indoor,  hot-house  plan  makes  "ladies"  but  they  quickly 
fade.  In  the  battle  of  life  they  soon  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  suffer- 
ing and  dying  when  they  should  be  in  their  prime. 

This  artificial  morbid  life  must  soon  give  way  to  one  of  more 
physical  freedom.     No  matter  if  a  little  of  the  gloss  is  worn  off. 

In  the  important  matter  of  dress  we  may  urge  the  same  sim- 
plicity which  attaches  to  the  other  conditions  of  health.  All  that 
need  be  said  about  it  here,  is,  that  it  should  be  thick  enough  to 
keep  the  extremities  warm,  (a  point  of  great  importance,)  that  it 
should  permit  free  movements  of  all  the  limbs ;  that  it  should 
allow  the  lungs  to  move  without  the  slightest  check  ;  that,  in  brief, 
it  should  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  of  the 
normal  movements  of  the  person  ;  that  no  pressure  should  be 
indulged  upon  the  stomach  or  liver,  or  any  other  organ;  that, 
in  brief,  there  should  be  adequate  protection  against  the  elements, 
and  perfect  liberty  of  movement  in  each  and  every  part  of  the 
body.  These  are  the  physiological  needs.  Of  art,  of  the  whole 
world  of  the  beautiful,  we  have  no  need  to  speak. 

»j»  ?I»  *%•  *$»  •%•  5j»  *%Z 

In  marriage,  let  frivolous  and  light-minded  women  gravitate 
to  inferior  men;  and  let  the  "  Dude"  mate  with  the  "  Dudelet." 
But  I  insist  that  pure  and  noble  women  shall  be  saved  from  mar- 
riage with  impure  and  ignoble  men.  I  plead,  in  behalf  of  men,  for 
stronger  women.     I  demand,  in  justice  to  women,  purer  men. 

William  B.  Garside,  M.  D. 


A  Reverie  of  Forgotten  Girls. 


By  Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 

An  audience  of  girls!  What  earnest  upturned  faces  to  look 
upon.  What  eager  expectations  in  all  these  bright  eyes !  What 
susceptibility  to  impression  in  all  these  young  minds  !  Looking 
over  these  listeners,  they  seem  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  all  of  them 
beautiful;  there  is  so  much  of  grace  in  the  slender  forms,  such 
freshness  in  the  round  cheeks.  But  after  a  short  study,  each  face 
and  figure  becomes  individualized,  and  the  differences  are  very 
apparent.  Here  is  a  girl,  all  life  and  animation,  a  keen  sparkle  in 
her  flashing  gray  eyes,  a  suggestion  of  vigorous  health  in  her  alert 
movements,  of  ready  excitability  in  her  glowing  cheeks.  She 
can  hardly  keep  quiet,  even  during  the  hours  of  study  or  of  reci- 
tation, and  when  out  of  school,  she  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
all  sports.  Yonder  is  one  of  very  different  type,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  heavy  lidded  under  a  low  brow,  with  soft,  fair  complexion, 
and  full  figure,  she  leans  back  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  and  sits 
very  still  always.  There  is  another,  an  unmistakable  beauty ;  reg- 
ular features,  crisp,  curling  hair,  rose-tinted  cheeks,  how  pretty  she 
is!  So  pretty  that  we  older  ones  ask,  with  a  little  anxiety  at  the 
heart,  What  will  her  future  be?  In  the  life  that  now  seems  to  lie 
so  fair  before  her,  will  that  "  fatal  gift  of  beauty"  bring  her  weal  or 
woe  ? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  other  girls  and  of  their  fates,  as 
they  were  told  to  me  in  a  wandering  reverie. 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  I  went  to  a  famous  school 
conducted  by  four  sisters,  whom  we  girls  considered  to  be  quite 
"  old  maids,"  since  they  were  all  past  thirty.  Handsome  women 
they  were,  every  one  of  them,  tall  above  the  average,  with  stately, 
erect  figures,  and  an  air  of  almost  haughty  aristocracy,  which  they 
might  claim,  if  any  one  may,  for  they  came  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  scholarly  families  in  the  country.  For  several  years 
they  continued  their  school  duties  without  any  change,  and  then 
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there  came  news  that  astonished  us  pupils  into  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment.    Miss  Kate  was  going  to  be  married! 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  inroads  which  matrimony  made 
in  the  ranks  of  our  teachers,  for  after  Miss  Kate  had  been  carried 
off  by  a  gallant  army  officer,  Miss  Emily,  who  was  the  beauty  of 
the  family,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  by  a  New  York  millionaire, 
taking  Miss  Louisa  with  her,  and  there  was  left  only  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, the  oldest  of  the  sisters.  She  maintained  a  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, and  refusing  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  any  rich 
brother-in-law,  continued  to  keep  a  select  school  of  as  many 
young  ladies  as  she  could  teach,  without  assistance. 

About  Miss  Elizabeth  there  was  a  halo  of  romance,  a  mys- 
terious whisper  of  an  early  love  affair,  of  how  her  plighted  hus- 
band had  died,  and  she  had  mourned  for  him  faithfully  ever  since  ; 
and  we  girls  looked  at  her  deep  dark  eyes  where  the  shadows 
lurked,  her  black  hair  thickly  streaked  with  gray,  with  unspoken 
sympathy  for  the  wounded  heart  that  beat  in  that  slender,  erect 
*  form. 

The  years  swept  quickly  by,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  faded  and 
failed,  the  abundant  hair  grew  prematurely  white,  the  straight 
figure  drooped,  her  school  was  closed,  and  presently  thereafter, 
all  her  work  in  this  world  ceased  also,  and  the  tired  spirit  entered 
upon  the  long  vacation  of  eternity. 

The  events  of  my  own  life  carried  me  away  from  those  early 
scenes,  and  many  seasons  came  and  went  before  I  once  more 
visited  the  home  of  my  girlhood.  So  many  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  old  town  that  I  seemed  almost  a  stranger  among  the 
once  familiar  places.  I  soon  learned  that  many  of  the  bright 
companions  of  my  girlhood,  had  passed  from  earthly  scenes  for- 
ever. It  was  natural  that  thinking  of  them,  I  should  turn  my 
steps  toward  the  spot  where  so  many  of  them  lay. 

The  day  had  been  a  busy  one,  so  overcrowded  with  occupa- 
tion that  the  hour  had  grown  later  than  I  had  supposed,  when  at 
last  I  approached  the  great  gates  of  the  cemetery.  It  was  July, 
and  the  arching  elms  formed  a  thick  roof  overhead,  casting  deep 
shadows  about  the  path,  so  that  only  when  I  came  close  to  the 
entrance,  could  I  discern  the  Egyptian  portal  with  the  winged 
globe  sculptured  sharply  on  the  cross-piece  above,  and  only  when 
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I  laid  my  hand  on  the  gate  did  I  discover  that  it  was  closed  and 
locked. 

Disappointed,  I  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly  down  a  path- 
way that  had  once  been  very  familiar  to  me.  On  the  one  hand 
was  the  solid  stone  wall  of  the  cemetery,  on  the  other,  a  thick 
lilac  hedge  bordered  the  way  and  sheltered  from  view  anyone  who 
followed  this  unfrequented  road.  The  evening  was  very  still,  a 
faint  breeze  sighed  across  the  pine  trees  that  grew  thickly  inside 
the  wall ;  the  only  sound  of  life  was  the  occasional  chirp  of  a 
cricket  that  made  its  home  in  the  crevice  of  the  stone. 

A  soft  haze  had  stolen  up  from  the  sea,  and  wrapped  the 
world  in  a  thin  mist  that  was  first  gold,  colored  with  the  lingering 
sunset,  then  gray,  and  at  last  turned  silvery  in  the  moonlight, 
which  presently  intensified  till  the  white  haze,  like  a  ghostly  cur- 
tain, parted  the  lonely  path  from  all  the  activities  of  life  outside. 

Naturally  my  thoughts  were  all  with  the  past,  as  I  paced 
slowly  down  the  long  walk.  The  friends,  the  comrades  of  other 
days,  their  memories  thronged  thickly  upon  me,  a  trooping  host 
of  vanished  forms.  How  still  it  was!  Even  the  whisper  of  the 
wind  had  died  from  the  pine  trees,  the  insect  life  was  hushed :  I 
heard  no  sound  but  the  fall  of  my  footsteps  on  the  gravel.  It  was 
very  lonely!  And  yet  was  I  alone?  The  mist  beside  me  seemed 
to  grow  more  dense,  to  assume  a  shape  tall  and  slender,  and  softly 
draped.  There  were  two  earnest  black  eyes  looking  kindly  into 
mine,  and  with  a  faint  thrill  that  was  surprise  rather  than  horror, 
I  saw  beside  me  on  the  path,  Miss  Elizabeth,  my  old  preceptor. 

"You  would  like  to  enter  the  cemetery  ?"  she  said.  "Come 
with  me." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  the  solid  wall  beside  us  seemed  to  melt 
and  grow  as  unreal  as  the  mist,  and  I  followed  my  guide  into  the 
graveyard.  It  was  a  level  plain  of  many  acres  in  extent,  thickly 
crowded  with  silent  denizens.  The  square  plots  outlined,  each 
one  in  white  marble,  were  decked  with  ghostly  flowers.  Faintly 
gleaming  and  glimmering  through  the  haze,  the  white  monuments 
were  just  touched  by  the  moonlight,  and  the  bending  branches  of 
the  willow  trees  swept  the  soft  grass  in  shadowy  circles. 

"  You  would  see  the  last  earthly  resting  places  of  your 
friends?  "  sighed  the  form  beside  me.     "  Those  who  were  young 
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with  you,  and  should  now  be  in  the  active  prime  of  life,  but  who 
have  passed  away,  were  cut  off  in  their  youth,  the  victims  of 
murder  or  of  suicide." 

I  started  in  horror,  and  looked  at  my  strange  companion. 
The  sadness  and  weariness  of  earth  seemed  to  have  fallen  away 
from  her  placid  face,  which  shone  with  a  beauty  that  recalled  her 
lost  youth,  and  her  deep  eyes  held  in  them  no  shadows  but  those 
of  a  divine  pity,  as  she  said  : — 

"  Yes,  murder  or  suicide,  one  of  these  two  caused  the  death 
of  all  those  who  lie  in  premature  graves.  I  was  murdered."  The 
words  reached  me  in  a  long,  faint  sigh, — "  not  at  once  ;  the  news 
that  one  I  loved  was  dead  did  not  kill  me  instantly  ;  I  lived 
through  long  years  afterwards  ;  but  it  was  my  death-blow  as 
surely  as  if  I  had  dropped  when  I  first  heard  the  cruel  words." 

While  she  spoke,  we  had  passed  to  a  point  where  stood  a 
delicately-carved  monument  above  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  mist 
seemed  to  part  around  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  stone,  and  I 
read  the  inscription  plainly  under  the  white  moonlight. 

"  Nellie's  grave  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Such  a  gay-hearted,  laugh- 
ing girl  she  was !  '  and  before  me  was  the  picture  of  the  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  fairy,  that  loved  so  dearly  the  dance  and  the 
frolic. 

"  You  remember  how  she  died?  "  asked  my  guide. 

"  Ah,  yes,  very  well.  Typhoid  fever.  Every  day  I  carried 
flowers  to  her  house,  until  the  last  were  laid  on  her  coffin." 

"  Suicide,"  said  my  companion.  "  Over-exertion,  late  hours, 
and  continued  excitement  undermined  a  delicate  frame.  She 
would  not  listen  to  any  words  of  advice,  but  went  at  last,  on  a 
stormy  winter  night,  to  a  ball,  where  the  dancing-room  was  chilly, 
her  thin  dress  gave  no  protection,  and  the  cold  she  caught  was 
fatal.     She  committed  suicide  as  truly  as  Zoe,  who  rests  yonder." 

Even  while  she  spoke,  we  were  beside  a  plain  gray  stone 
that  marked  the  last  resting  place  of  the  most  wayward  of  all  my 
young  companions.  Dowered  pre-eminently  with  the  perilous 
grace  of  beauty,  she  was  early  married,  only  to  find  a  tyrant  and 
a  jailer  in  her  husband ;  then  followed  flight,  despair,  and  death 
by  her  own  hand.  There  were  no  flowers  by  this  grave ;  a  few 
tall,  dark  weeds  sprung  up  about  the  dull  stone,  which  bore  only 
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a  name  and  two  dates.  Above  it  rose  dimly  a  thick  mass  of  pine 
trees,  and  the  wind,  which  now  seemed  to  be  rising,  sounded  with 
a  long  wail  through  the  branches,  as  shuddering,  I  turned  away. 

The  entrance  to  a  gloomy  vault  now  yawned  before  us.  The 
portal  was  of  massive  design,  heavily  carved.  Two  large  vases 
of  bronze  stood  on  either  hand,  long  vines  trailing  over  them  in 
dark  festoons. 

"All  that  wealth  could  do  was  done  for  her,"  said  my  guide. 
This  is  the  last  resting  place  of  Antoinette." 

"Antoinette  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  But  surely  she  died  a  natural 
death ;   such  a  long  and  lingering  illness  as  she  had." 

"  She  was  murdered  by  her  parents,"  replied  my  companion. 

"By  her  parents,  who  adored  her!     Impossible!" 

"  Yet  none  the  less  true.  You  remember  her  at  school,  a 
dull  girl  who  never  studied,  if  she  could  avoid  her  lessons." 

"  Yes,  poor  girl ;  she  was  the  most  deficient  scholar  in  my 
class.     She  always  seemed  half  asleep." 

"  Even  so ;  indolent  and  self-indulgent  by  nature,  she  needed 
the  stimulus  of  exercise,  of  excitement,  of  a  stirring  life  ;  but  her 
parents,  who,  as  you  say,  adored  her,  indulged  her  in  every  way ; 
she  never  walked,  not  even  to  school,  never  did  anything  she  did 
not  wish  to  do,  and  so  lazed  away  her  time.  Over-fed  at  a  luxu- 
rious table,  and  leading  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  a  complication 
of  diseases  was  developed,  and  she  preceded  to  the  tomb  the 
active  and  energetic  mother  who  would  have  died  to  save  her, 
and  yet  whose  slavish  devotion  to  her  child  was  indirect  murder." 

We  passed  from  the  gloomy  spot  to  a  space  where  the  moon- 
light, that  was  every  moment  growing  brighter,  cast  its  fantastic 
lights  and  shades  about  a  marble  monument  of  quaint  design, 
bearing  on  its  front  a  simple  inscription. 

"Poor  Ursula!  "   I  exclaimed,  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

"  Yes,  her  fate  was  perhaps  saddest  of  all  among  your  young 
companions." 

I  knew  the  story  well ;  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents  ;  such 
a  nice,  good-natured  girl,  not  pretty,  but  so  kind ;  yet  before  she 
was  twenty,  her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  a  few  years  of  hideous 
insanity,  she  was  buried  here. 

"Murder?"  I  asked,  dimly  guessing  the  secret.^ 
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"  Yes,  murder,"  replied  my  guide,  "  wanton,  I  might  almost 
say,  deliberate  murder.  You  remember  how  she  loved  that  care- 
less, black-eyed  companion  of  her  brothers,  and  he  amused  him- 
self with  her  open  devotion  for  a  time,  and  then,  when  his  course 
of  study  here  was  over,  left  her  with  a  careless  word  of  farewell 
She  had  set  her  whole  heart  on  one  hope,  as  the  days  and  the 
weeks  passed,  and  no  word  came  from  him,  the  long  misery  of 
suspense  undermined  her  intellect,  and  when  at  last  she  heard  of 
his  marriage  to  another,  her  reason  fled.  Mercifully  her  struggles 
were  not  prolonged,  and  the  frail  body  soon  released  the  tortured 
soul." 

Once  more  we  passed  on,  until  we  stood  before  a  carefully 
tended  burial  plot.  In  its  midst,  rose  pure  and  white  under  the 
intense  moonbeams,  a  gracefully  proportioned  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  bearing  in  her  hands  a 
cross,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  gazing  towards  the  heavens.  The 
whole  form  was  radiant  with  grace  and  with  hope,  the  idea  of 
death  or  sorrow  seemed  banished,  and  as  the  soft  wind  swept  away 
the  mist,  the  stars  gleamed  like  a  coronet  above  her  head. 

"A  glorious  suicide,"  said  my  guide.  " Eleanor  laid  down 
her  life  for  others.  In  the  wild  storm  of  war,  when  women  and 
men,  each  in  their  appointed  way,  served  the  nation  they  loved, 
this  girl  gave  many  months  to  the  trying  service  of  the  hospital, 
and  perished,  overborne  with  hardship,  dying  for  her  country  as 
truly  as  any  soldier  slain  on  the  field  of  battle." 

The  night  wind  strengthened  into  a  blast  that  had  in  it  the 
faint  echo  of  a  trumpet  tone,  the  last  trembling  clouds  of  haze  van- 
ished away,  and  with  them  disappeared  also  my  mysterious  guide. 

I  was  alone  on  the  walk  outside  the  cemetery  wall,  with  only 
the  memory  of  my  reverie. 


Prenatal  Impressions. 

By  the  Editor.  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.,  married  twenty- eight  years,  have  eleven 
children,  nine  on  earth,  and  two  in  heaven. 

Mr.  N.  is  an  honorable  man  among  men,  but  loud  and 
domineering  in  his  family.  Mrs.  N.  is  a  refined  lady,  graceful 
and  sweet  with  her  children  and  friends,  but  shrinking  and  awkward 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  She  is  one  of  the  most  timid  of 
those  wives  who  dare  not  say  their  souls  are  their  own.  She  is  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  finds  much  comfort  in  her  Bible.  Her  hus- 
band is  religious  too,  but  in  streaks.  He  is  not  interested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  clings  to  the  passages  which  inculcate 
the  obedience  of  wives.  He  reads  with  approval  the  verse  end- 
ing, "  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  He  likes  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  clear  and  distinct,  while  to  him  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
filled  with  glittering  generalities.  He  says  you  can't  tell  just  how 
to  apply  it,  but  that  "Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own 
husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord,"  is  clear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  never  quarrel ;  they  are  one  in  everything, 
and  he  is  the  one. 

There  is  a  popular  recognition  of  a  law  in  the  saying  that 
all  distinguished  men  get  their  talent  from  their  mothers  ;  that  no 
great  man  has  come  of  a  weak  mother.  We  may  assume  that 
the  parents  contribute  equally,  at  first,  to  their  offspring ;  but  from 
that  moment,  the  father's  direct  influence  ceases,  while  the  mother 
goes  on  nearly  three  hundred  days  and  nights,  every  moment 
impressing  her  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  upon  her 
child,  not  incidentally,  but  directly  and  overwhelmingly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  a  volume  with  illustrations  of 
the  transmission  of  courage  from  mother  to  child.  The  case  of 
the  family  before  us  is  sufficiently  impressive.  Mrs.  N.  began 
married  life  with  courage.  The  mother  had  warned  her  that  Mr. 
N.  might  prove  a  tyrant,  and  she  had  resolved  to  maintain  her 
rights.  At  first  she  was  partially  successful,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  was  a  good  deal  under  the  domination  of  aroused  courage 
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and  determination.  The  oldest  child,  a  daughter,  is  remarkable 
for  force.  She  is  likely  to  accomplish  more  in  life  than  all  her 
six  brothers.  She  is  strangely  unlike  the  other  children.  The 
last  three,  all  sons,  are  timid  and  shrinking  to  a  painful  degree. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  accomplish  nothing.  How  is  it 
possible,  when  the  mother  has  constantly  impressed  upon  every 
atom  of  their  being  for  three  hundred  days  and  nights  her  cowed 
and  shrinking  condition,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  escape, 
and  come  into  life  brave  ? 

In  a  society  wise  in  these  vital  laws,  Mr.  N.  would  be  pro- 
nounced a  fit  subject  for  an  idiot  asylum. 

Mr.  N.  is  saving  money  for  his  children,  that  they  may  have 
a  good  start  in  life.  A  thousand  fold  more  would  he  add  to  their 
success  and  happiness  if  he  would  let  them  receive,  both  before 
and  after  birth,  the  spirit  of  a  free,  strong  mother.  The  mischief 
does  not  end  at  birth.  A  cowed  and  cringing  mother,  ever  with 
her  children,  giving  them  their  first  and  deepest  impressions,  will 
constantly  exhibit  a  weakness  and  subterfuge  which,  to  her  chil- 
dren, must  prove  wretchedly  demoralizing.  If  they  are  to  grow 
up  honest,  brave  and  strong,  their  first  teacher  must  be  honest, 
brave  and  strong.  It  makes  one  dizzy  to  think  what  human  pro- 
gress would  be,  under  a  self-reliant,  courageous,  independent 
motherhood. 


A    Signal    Triumph, 

By  the  Editor.  ~ 

Colonel  John  Marston's  house  was  the  largest  and  finest  in 
town;  his  wife,  a  very  intelligent  and  ardent  abolitionist,  and  the 
residence  the  rendezvous  of  active  abolitionists  of  both  sexes. 
Amono-  these,  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  were  a  number  of 
well-bred  young  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Marston's  beautiful  parlors, 
with  her  wonderful  reading  and  conversation,  were  so  attractive 
to  these  young  gentlemen  that  they  not  only  attended  her  Read- 
ing Club  but  dropped  in  often  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  sym- 
oathy  for  the  slave.  It  was  very  delightful  to  help  her  sympathize 
with  the  poor  negro. 

All  this  time  there  was  trouble  brewing.     The  colonel,  nearly 
thirty  years  his  wife's  senior,   a   strong  man   and  a   successful 
manufacturer,    was    not    an     abolitionist,    and    saw     no    urgent 
occasion  for  the  frequent    coming    of  all   the    handsome  young 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  to  help  his  wife  sympathize  with 
the  slave.     He  argued  that  if  these  young  men  felt  such  a  long- 
ing for  the  negro's  liberty,  the  best  place  for  them  to  operate  was 
down  south,  and  not  in  his  parlors.     I  knew  nothing  of  this  until 
one  night  during  the   baby's   croup  experiences,    Mrs.  Marston 
urged  me  to  stay  an  hour  or  two  to  watch  the  little   one,  and  in 
one  of  those  gushes  of  confidence  born  of  sick  room  sympathies 
she  told  me  of  the  trouble.     Colonel  M.  threatened  to  write  the 
young  men   forbidding  them   his   house.     She   was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  of  a  scandal.     She   particularly  feared  her 
•  father's  indignation.     He  was  fond  of  her,  but  she  knew  that  he 
entertained  very  strict  notions  about  the  duties  of  a  wife.     If  her 
husband  should  complain  to  him  there  would  be  trouble.     If  he 
should  write  to   the  young  gentlemen    there  would  be  not  only 
trouble,  but  no  end  of  scandal.     But  she  closed  our  conversation 
by  saying: 

"  My  husband  is  a  proud,  honorable  man,  and  I  trust  will  not 
take  such  a  perilous  step.     If  I  had  agreed  to  be  kept  under  lock 
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and  key  I  would  pay  the  bond,  but  when  Colonel  M.  urged  me  to 
marry  him  I  spoke  earnestly  of  my  deep  interest  in  certain  ideas, 
and  of  the  social  life  which  this  interest  was  sure  to  involve.  He 
only  laughed  and  said  that  he  foresaw  all  the  possibilies,  and  that 
so  far  as  the  young  gentlemen  were  concerned,  he  should  be  de- 
lighted to  see  them  as  often  as  they  chose  to  come, 

"  When  I  urged  that  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  without 
interest  in  the  reforms  which  absorbed  my  very  being,  he  said 
he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  converted'  to  my  ideas.  In  any 
event  he  should  never  be  so  tyrannical  and  foolish  as  to  interfere 
with  me.  After  giving  up  my  church,  the  church  of  my  sainted, 
mother,  after  giving  up  old  Hannah,  so  dear  to  me  since  my 
mother's  death,  after  giving  up  these  and  much  more  in  defer- 
ence to  my  husband's  wishes,  he  now  demands  that  four  young - 
men,  two  of  whom  are  my  cousins,  and  all  of  whom  have  been 
my  companions  from  early  childhood,  shall  be  forbidden  our 
home.  Their  society  has  always  been  dear  to  me,  and  still  more 
dear  since  my  mother's  death.  They  are  all  that  is  left  to  me  of 
the  happy  circle  of  dear  mother's  library.  I  have  sacrificed  pretty 
much  everything  to  please  my  husband,  and  now  after  plead- 
ing with  him  not  to  interfere  with  my  social  liberty,  I  have 
warned  him  that  if  he  does  I  shall  go  out  of  his  house  never  to 
return." 

All  this  and  much  more  this   young  wife  said,   with  com- 
pressed lips  and  pale  face.     I  proposed  to  go  to  her  husband  and 
plead  for  her,  as  I  would  plead  for  my  life.     She  neither  con- 
sented nor  objected.     Appalled,  I  left  her  in  silence,  and  going  to< 
Colonel  M.'s  counting  room  found  him  in  a  bad  mood. 

"  Colonel,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  about  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerns  your  future  happiness." 

"  If,  as  I  suspect,  you  come  from  my  wife,  I  shall  decline  any 
discussion  of  my  domestic  affairs.  I  am  able,  I  think,  to  con- 
duct my  home  without  assistance." 

"  Colonel,  I  shall  not  urge  myself  upon  your  attention,  but 
knowing  what  I  do,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  you  are 
making  a  fatal  mistake." 

"  My  wife  has  sent  you,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  shall  take  no  offence  at  anything  you  may  say  to  me,  be- 
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cause  1  am  dying  to  do  what  I  may  to  save  dear  friends  from 
a  calamity.  Mrs.  Marston  did  not  send  me.  She  has  not  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  wish  that  I  should  come  to  you.  I  proposed 
it,  but  she  would  not  by  word,  nod  or  look,  give  her  consent. 
I  have  never  met  a  human  being  so  dominated  by  one  purpose. 
It  frightens  me." 

"  And  pray  what  is  this  awful  purpose  ?" 

"  To  abandon  you  forever  if  you  interfere  with  her  social 
liberty." 

1 '  And  I  suppose  you  approve  of  this  ;  that  you  have  coun- 
selled and  advised  this  insurrection  ?" 

"  Colonel  Marston,  this  is  hard  to  bear,  but  I  will  say  that  I 
have  not  advised  her  to  take  the  step  she  threatens.  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  give  such  advice.  She  merely  announced  it  as 
her  irrevocable  purpose  ;  she  has  not  troubled  herself  to  ask  my 
opinion." 

"  If  she  had,  no  doubt  you  would  have  cheered  her  on." 

"  No;  you  mistake  me.  If  she  had  asked  my  opinion  I 
should  have  begged  her  to  consider  long  and  well  a  step  which 
micrht  wreck  her  whole  life.     This  much  I  should  have  felt  to  be 
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my  sacred  duty,  and  in  part  because  I  was  in  your  house  as  your 
family  physician.  If  I  had  approved  of  her  resolution,  I  should 
have  come  directly  to  you." 

"  Well,  now  you  are  here,  what  do  you  think  of  her  conduct  ? 
I  can't  get  into  my  house  before  midnight  for  the  crowd  of  young 
men.  The  whole  town  is  laughing  at  me.  I  have  borne  it  as 
long  as  I  will.  My  wife  must  soon  see  it  as  I  do,  and  tell  them 
to  quit,  and  save  me  the  scandal  of  ordering  them  off." 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  argue  this  question,  Colonel,  though 
I  must  think  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no  scandal 
afloat  in  regard  to  Mrs.  M.'s  relations  with  the  young  gentlemen. 
As  a  physician,  visiting  more  or  less  two  hundred  families,  I  am 
sure  to  hear  all  such  gossip,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  breath  of  it. 
You  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  scandal." 

"  I  can  only  say  if  people  don't  talk  about  it,  they  ought  to." 

The  Colonel  said  nothing  to  the  young  men,  but  at  length 
appealed  to  his  wife's  father.  After  a  long  interview,  in  which 
the    father    not  only  did    not    defend   his    daughter,   but   fairly 
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stormed  at  his  son-in-law  for  not  using  his  authority  more 
effectively,  the  father  went  straight  at  his  daughter  and  opened 
the  paternal  batteries, 

I  learned  about  this  when  called  to  Mrs.  M.  professionally. 
I  found  her  alone,  weeping,  very  nervous  and  pale.  In  a  low, 
moaning  voice  she  described  the  scene  with  her  father.  I  waited 
for  her  to  ask  my  opinion  and  advice.  At  length  it  became 
evident  that  she  intended  to  continue  the  struggle  alone. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  M.  told  me  that  she  had  arranged  a 
meeting  with  her  father  for  the  evening  of  that  day.  Her  hus- 
band would  be  present,  and  she  desired  me  to  attend,  not  to  de- 
fend her,  but  to  hear  and  remember.  I  learned,  some  days  later, 
that  the  husband  protested  against  my  presence,  but  finding  his 
wife  inflexible,  had  yielded.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  meeting. 
The  little  wife,  pale  and  very  quiet,  lay  on  a  sofa  gazing  at  a 
picture  which  hung  on  the  wall  ;  it  was  a  portrait  of  her  mother. 
The  husband,  large  and  robust,  read  the  evening  paper,  and  we 
waited  the  coming  of  the  father.  At  length  the  old  gentleman 
entered,  shook  his  son-in-law's  hand,  spoke  to  his  daughter  with 
paternal  dignity  and  took  a  seat  somewhat  removed  from  us  all, 
as  if  he  felt  his  judicial  importance. 

Colonel  M.'s  statement,  somewhat  condensed,  with  much 
that  was  painfully  authoritative  left  out,  was  essentially  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  any  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  my  domestic  affairs,  but  I  am  willing  to  show  my 
wife's  father  that  I  exercise  a  husband's  authority  in  justice  and 
mercy.  I  have  told  my  wife  that  the  frequent  visits  of  certain 
young  men  at  my  house  had  become  the  subject  of  a  disgraceful 
scandal,  and  that  it  must  be  stopped. 

"  In  our  marriage  my  wife  promised  most  solemnly  to  obey. 
But  in  this  matter  so  vital  to  my  happiness  she  utterly  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  obey.  I  have  borne  it  as  long  as  I  can,  and  now 
if  she  does  not  promise  to  send  those  young  fellows  away,  I  shall 
warn  them  off,  and  if  they  come  again  will  employ  some  one  to 
horsewhip  them.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,  and  if  she  thinks  I 
am  joking  she  will  find  out  that  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with/' 

The  father  turned  to  his  daughter  : 
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"  Well,  Mary,  what  have  you  to*say  ?" 

"  Nothing.  If  John  is  right  I  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  my 
duty  to  obey,  not  to  argue." 

"  But,"  said  the  father,  "you  can  say  what  you  think  of  the 
facts.  Has  he  directed  that  those  young  men  shall  not  come 
here,  and  have  you  refused  to  obey  him  ?" 

After  a  long  and  painful  silence  the  father  said,  in  a  tone 
intended  to  be  kind  : 

"  Come,  my  child,  don't  be  foolish.  Tell  me  what  you  think 
of  it.  Remember  your  sainted  mother  and  do  right.  If  she 
sees  you  now  she  is  grieved  at  your  anger  and  obstinacy." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  am  trying  to  recall  mother  to  my  side.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  her  for  weeks,  and  since  I  have  been  lying 
here  I  have  been  looking  at  her  beautiful  face  in  that  portrait.  I 
am  not  angry  and  I  am  not  obstinate.  If  I  knew  what  she  would 
have  me  do  in  this  trying  moment  of  my  life,  I  would  do  it  with 
all  my  heart.  I  remember  she  used  to  say  that  you  managed  the 
business  of  your  factory  and  she  never  interfered,  that  she  man- 
aged her  house  affairs  and  you  never  interfered  ;  that  your 
authority  at  the  factory  was  absolute,  but  not  more  so  than  hers 
in  her  house.  I  remember  all  this,  and  I  think  unless  in  heaven 
she  has  lost  her  courage,  she  would  say,  if  standing  here  : 

"  '  My  daughter  you  must  never  interfere  in  your  husband's 
business,  and  you  must  never  allow  him  to  interfere  in  yours.' 
I  am  not  perfectly  sure  about  it,  father,  but  I  think  that  is  just 
what  she  would  say.  At  any  rate,  dear  father,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  before  I  can  say  a  word  about  the  differences  between 
my  husband  and  myself,  I  must  know  what  my  rights  are.  If  I 
have  any  rights  in  the  management  of  our  home,  let  them  be  de- 
fined, and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  say  what  I  think  of  our  dif- 
ferences." ,     " 

"  My  daughter,  you  can't  define  a  wife's  rights.  A  home  is 
a  little  kingdom  ruled  by  love,  and  you  can  no  more  define  the 
rights  of  the  queen  who  presides  there,  than  you  can  define  the 
rights  of  the  Sun  who  pours  his  rays  over  all  the  garden,  giving 
life  and  beauty  to  every  plant  and  flower.  It  is  not  a  court  of 
law  where  rights  can  be  defined  in  legal  phrase,  but  a  sphere  in 
which  love  conquers  and  rules." 
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"  Yes,  father,  that  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  wish  homes  could 
be  managed  in  that  way.  But  let  me  tell  you  how  in  one  home 
patience  and  gentleness  have  failed.  Six  years  ago  John  took 
me  from  your  arms  and  brought  me  to  this  home.  I  knew  our 
tastes  differed  as  widely  as  our  ages  and  training,  but  I  believed 
that  love  could  conquer  all  things.  John  soon  urged  me  to  leave 
your  church — my  mother's  church — which  he  thought  not  quite 
respectable,  and  join  his  church.  It  cost  me  a  long  heartache, 
but  at  length  I  thought  it  better  than  a  family  quarrel,  and  so  I 
left  your  seat  in  church,  father,  where  I  had  sat  from  early  child- 
hood, and  went  with  John.  I  was  so  true  to  my  husband  that  I  let 
you  think  that  I  went  of  my  own  preference.  Then  my  husband 
wished  to  get  rid  of  dear  old  Hannah  because  she  was  not  a 
French  cook.  To  part  with  her  was  like  parting  with  mother 
aeain.  She  seemed  to  be  all  the  mother  I  had  left.  But  after 
begging  and  weeping  for  weeks,  I  let  her  go,  and  have  never 
told  even  you,  dear  father,  why  I  turned  her  away.  In  many 
other  things,  important  and  precious  to  me,  I  have  given  way  to 
my  husband's  wishes,  or  I  should  rather  say  to  his  commands, 
veiled  under  kindly  forms  of  request.  The  last  command  is  the 
occasion  of  this  conversation.  Cousin  Tom  and  Jim  and  Charley 
Green  and  Fred  Hart  used  to  visit  us  two  or  three  times  a  week 
when  mother  was  living.  Our  Reading  Club  meetings  in  dear 
mother's  library  are  the  sweetest  memories  of  my  life.  When 
mother  was  dying  they  continued  to  come  and  read  in  her  bed-room. 
They  came  very  often  then.  Since  mother's  death  we  have  kept 
up  the  Reading  Club,  and  they,  when  in  town,  have  attended  it, 
and  have  generally  been  here  about  once  a  week.  Now  John 
says  people  talk  about  his  young  wife's  company.  And  John 
won't  come  home  till  midnight  any  night  of  the  week  because  he 
says  there  is  a  crowd  of  young  men  here.  In  the  last  month 
they  have  been  here  three  times,  and  have  always  left  before 
ten  o'clock.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  history  of  my  married 
life,  and  although  I  have  not  intended  to  say  anything  to-night 
of  my  resolves,  at  any  rate  not  until  you  or  John  had  defined  a 
wife's  rights,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  what  I  have  made  up  my 
my  mind  to  do." 

"  My  daughter  don't  be  rash," 
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"  No,  father,  I  have  been  approaching  this  for  two  years. 
John  says  he  will  warn  these  gentlemen  off  unless  I  ask  them 
not  to  come.  I  shall  not  ask  them  to  discontinue  their  visits,  and 
if  John  does  I  shall  leave  this  house  never  to  enter  it  again.  On 
next  Sunday  I  shall  go  to  my  dear  mother's  church,  and  ask 
them  to  forgive  me  and  take  me  back.  I  shall  turn  away  our 
French  cook  and  take  back  dear  old  Hannah  at  once.  My 
brothers  portrait  and  the  picture  of  dear  Aunt  Mary,  which  I  put 
away  in  the  garret  because  they  were  not  fine  pictures,  I  shall 
bring  down  and  hang  in  our  parlor  by  the  side  of  mother's  por- 
trait.    In  other  words,  if  I  stay  in  this  home  I  shall  manage  it." 

"  Mary,"  angrily  exclaimed  her  husband,  "you  are  insane.  I 
shall  take  measures  to  put  you  in  an  institution.  You  are  down- 
right crazy." 

The  slight,  pale  wife  lay  perfectly  still,  and  when  her  husband 
had  finished  his  charge  of  insanity,  she  said  : 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  supposed  you  would  say  if  I  should 
ever  defy  your  authority.  Two  perfectly  sane  women  have  been 
taken  from  this  town  to  insane  ayslums  for  saying  they  would 
not  submit  to  their  husband's  authority.  Nothing  can  save  me 
unless  my  father  and  physician  may  do  it." 

"I  can  only  say,"  exclaimed  the  husband,  "that  a  woman 
who  has  called  upon  God  to  witness  her  vow  of  obedience,  and 
then  utterly  refuses  to  obey,  is  insane,  and  needs,  if  any  one  on 
earth  does,  the  care  of  an  asylum." 

"  Oh,  John,"  said  the  father,  "of  course  you  don't  mean  to 
put  her  in  an  asylum.     She  is  no  more  crazy  than  I  am." 

"  You  are  all  crazy  if  you  think  her  conduct  is  right." 

The  little  wife,  though  paler  than  usual,  was  the  quietest  of 
us  all. 

The  husband  appealed  to  me  for  an  opinion  upon  his  wife's 
sanity.  I  said  I  had  always  thought  her  a  very  sensible  woman, 
and  that  she  was  perfectly  sane.  Upon  this  he  declared  he  had 
long  suspected  that  I  favored  his  wife's  insurrection,  and  now  he 
would  say  that  my  services  would  hereafter  be  dispensed  with. 
The  wife  remarked  very  quietly  : 

"  I  have  chosen  my  physician,  and  he  will  remain  my  phys- 
ician as  long  as  I  perfer  him." 
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The  Colonel  rose,  and  ordered  me  out  of  his  house.  The 
father  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  John,  you  are  going  too  far." 

He  flew  at  his  father-in-law,  exclaiming: 

"  Get  out  of  my  house  the  whole  of  you." 

The  father  and  myself  began  to  back  toward  the  hall,  when 
the  old  gentleman  said: 

"  My  daughter  will  you  go  ?  You  shall  have  a  home  with 
me. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  M.,  with  a  clear,  steady  voice,  "  I  shall  stay 
in  my  own  house,  where  I  belong." 

Before  breakfast  next  morning  Colonel  M.  came  to  my  office 
and  requested  me  to  visit  his  wife.  I  went  quickly  to  her  cham- 
ber and  found  her  prostrated  and  fainting. 

The  next  Sunday  she  rejoined  her  mother's  church,  soon  had 
old  Hannah  back  in  her  kitchen,  kept  up  her  Reading  Club,  and 
in  many  other  ways  recalled  the  life  of  her  dead  mother  to  the 
minds  of  her  neighbors  and  friends.  The  Colonel  in  the  mean- 
time  made  no  sign.  Mrs.  M.  said  nothing  to  me  of  her  husband, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  not  all  a  dream,  when  one 
day  Colonel  M.  asked  me  to  call  at  his  house  in  the  evening. 
We  sat  in  that  same  parlor,  and  after  some  general  chat  the 
Colonel  said: 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  spoken  to  any  one  about  that  conver- 
sation here  two  months  ago.  I  became  satisfied  that  my  position 
was  not  sound." 

"  My  dear  husband  why  don't  you  speak  frankly  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  the  fact  is,  my  notions  about  a 
wife's  place  in  a  home  were,  I  am  afraid,  just  a  little  old  fash- 
loned. 

"  John,  dear,  why  don't  you  tell  the  doctor  just  what  you 
have  told  me  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  the  fact  is  my  conduct  was  outrageous,  and  I 
deserved  to  be  abandoned  by  the  best  wife  in  the  world.  I  have 
asked  her  forgiveness  a  hundred  times,  and  now  wish  to  ask 
yours  for  that  rudeness.  Let  it  be  forgotten.  I  was  wrong  and 
my  wife  was  all  right.     There,  Mary,  will  that  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  that  is  very  good,  though  not  quite  so 
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gracious  as  you  promised;  but  then  you  great  awkward  men  can't 
do  anything  very  well." 

The  Reading  Club  had  taken  on  a  fresh  life.  "Dear  John" 
was  always  present,  and  while  very  happy  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
warm  hospitality,  the  young  men  had  no  idea  how  long  they  had 
been  walking  over  a  volcano.  I  was  very  curious  about  Mr.  M/s 
conversion.  Mrs.  M.  must  have  known  it,  but  said  nothing,  and 
she  was  not  the  sort  of  person  that  one  felt  at  liberty  to  question. 
A  year  later  Colonel  M.  and  myself  became  very  intimate  and 
spent  many  hours  in  confidential  chats.  In  one  of  these  I  begged 
him  to  tell  me  how  he  was  changed  from  such  a  terrible  lion  to 
such  a  gentle  lamb. 

"  I  have  often  intended  to  tell  you  all  about  that,"  he  said. 
"  That  night  after  you  and  father  left,  my  wife  said  to  me  : 

"  l  You  have  wronged  me  every  day  since  we  were  married. 
I  have  done  wrong  in  permitting  it.  From  this  hour  all  must  be 
changed.  Everything  that  concerns  our  home  I  shall  take  into 
my  hands.  I  shall  invite  any  one  I  choose  to  visit  here,  go  back 
to  my  own  church,  have  my  own  cook  again,  and  in  brief  take  the 
entire  management  of  our  home.  You  must  choose  between  this 
and  the  disgrace  and  suffering  of  a  separation.'  Then  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  my  very  feet,  and  pleaded  as  I  have  never 
heard  any  other  person  plead.  I  saw  at  last  it  was  not  anger  or 
obstinacy,  but  conviction  and  purpose.  She  clung  to  my  legs 
and  would  not  let  me  go.  Her  face,  as  she  looked  up,  finished 
me.  I  took  her  up  and  told  her  that  never  would  I  interfere  with 
her  again,  and  I  never  shall.  I  manage  here,  and  she  manages 
there.  I  ask  no  questions,  and  my  home  has  become  a  little 
heaven.  It  is  the  only  way.  I  wonder  that  I  did  not  see  it  be- 
fore. I  am  now  satisfied  that  a  husband  is  happy  in  his  home 
just  in  proportion  as  his  wife  reigns.  If  she  takes  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility, she  will  do  wonders  ;  but  if  the  husband  keeps  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  she  feels  that  the  responsibility  does 
not  rest  upon  her,  there  is  a  wretched  failure.  I  came  very  near 
a  fatal  blunder,  and  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  helping  me  out.  I 
know  twenty  men  in  this  village  who  are  not  happy  in  their 
homes  because  they  try  to  divide  home  responsibilities  with  their 
wives.     Not  every  wife   is  wise,  I  know,)  but  the  only  way   to 
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secure  her  best  service  is  to  piace  everything  in  her  hands.  It  is 
wonderful  how  a  sense  of  responsibility  sobers,  enlightens  and 
dignifies  even  a  very  common  person.  I  have  just  begun  to  learn 
how  to  live.  As  you  know,  I  was  married  before,  and  I  now 
believe  that  my  first  wife  died  of  a  sort  of  tyranny.  I  treated 
her  kindly,  but  allowed  her  no  liberty.  She  lived  as  a  mere  child  ; 
this  is  fatal,  I  am  satisfied,  to  many  persons.  People  with  but  a 
slight  hold  of  life,  die  when  they  feel  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
living.  And  those  who  have  no  liberty  have  no  good  reason  to 
live.  My  present  wife  has  taught  me  the  most  important  lesson 
of  my  life.  I  thought  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  look  after  all 
the  expenditures,  but  I  have  found  that  leaving  it  with  her,  she 
manages  admirably.  I  thought  that  in  everything  she  needed 
watching.     It  was  a  huge  mistake.'  " 

From  this  time  to  the  hour  of  Mrs.  M.'s  death,  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  hers  was  a  delightful  home,  overflowing  with  gracious 
hospitality,  a  beautiful  little  kingdom  with  a  gentle  queen  ruling 
over  all,  and  among  her  subjects  no  one  was  more  reverent  than 
a  certain  large,  positive  man,  who  twenty  years  before  had  proudly 
declared  : 

"  Here,  I  am  king  ;  all  shall  obey  me." 

During  her  last  year,  when  her  two  big  sons  went  to  their 
father  with  a  request  that  they  might  attend  a  social  gathering  in 
a  neighboring  town,  the  father  asked: 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  mother  about  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Master  John,  "we  asked  her  this  morning,  and 
she  says  she  is  afraid  that  the  company  will  not  be  good.  But  she 
don't  know.  How  can  she,  lying  there  in  her  chamber.  All  the 
best  fellows  in  the  county  will  be  there.  Please,  father,  let  us  go. 
I  wouldn't  miss  going  for  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  Well,  boys,  I  don't  see  why  you  may  not,  but  we  will  goto 
your  mother." 

When  those  two  big,  hot-blooded  boys,  supported  by  their 
father,  approached  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  emaciated  little 
mother,  and  pleaded  for  liberty  to  attend  a  brilliant  but  dangerous 
party,  it  must  have  been  a  strange  and  touching  sight. 

"  Mother,"  said  John,  "all  of  the  most  respectable  young  men 
in  the  county  will  be  there,  and  they  will  never  stop  laughing  at 
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us  about  being  tied  to  our  mother's  apron  strings.  Please,  mother, . 
let  us  go.  I  will  never,  never  ask  you  to  go  anywhere  again,  if 
you  will  only  let  me  go  this  time." 

After  the  boys  had  exhausted  themselves  with  pleading, 
the  father  sent  them  out,  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  them  go.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
danger,  and  they  are  fairly  wild  about  it.  I  wish  you  would  change 
your  mind,  and  say  yes." 

"  My  darling,"  whispered  the  fainting  little  wife,  "I  can't  bear 
any  more  now.  My  heart  aches  for  the  dear  boys,  but  I  cannot 
change  my  mind." 

The  father  went  out  to  the  boys  and  tried  to  comfort  them, 
but  told  them  it  was  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it  any  more  ;  they 
must  give  it  up. 

After  Mrs.  M.'s  death,  her  husband  told  me  of  this  scene  with 
a  deep  solemnity  which  showed  how  completely  he  felt  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  all  that  concerns  the 
social  life  of  her  family.  That  scene  in  the  sick  chamber  must 
have  been  watched  with  tender  interest  by  the  angels.  It  is  not 
often  they  witness  in  this  discordant  world  such  a  triumph  of 
goodness  over  physical  force. 

A  million  homes  in  our  country  now  full  of  discord  and  bit- 
terness might  be  redeemed  to  harmony  and  love  if  the  wife  could 
quietly,  patiently,  firmly  take  into  her  hands  the  complete  manage- 
ment of  her  home.  It  is  her  right  and  her  duty.  The  struggle 
would  be  short  and  the  victory  full  of  blessing  to  every  member 
of  the  household. 


Woman's  Figure. 


By  the  Editor. 

My  article  on  the  "  Health  of  American  Women,"  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review  of  December  last,  and  de- 
voted to  the  corset,  has  been  republished  almost  everywhere 
that  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It  has  appeared  in  a  num- 
ber of  English  magazines  and  papers.  Knowledge,  Prof.  Proctor's 
London  magazine,  has  republished  and  discussed  it. 

It  has  been  republished  in  Canada,  and  has  elicited  among 
our  earnest  neighbors  much  spirited  discussion. 

A  Canadian  medical  man  leads  off  with  the  statement  that 
the  respiratory  function  in  woman  is  performed  by  the  upper 
part  of  her  lungs,  and  therefore,  that  a  graceful,  artistic  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  waist,  does  not  injure  health.  Following 
this  letter,  one  mother  says  that  in  trying  to  reduce  the  size  of 
her  daughters'  waists  to  the  proper  dimensions,  she  had  found  it 
necessary  for  them  to  wear  their  corsets  during  the  night.  It 
has  been  her  custom  to  lace  them  close  on  going  to  bed,  so  as 
not  to  lose  durino-  the  night  the  good  which  the  corset  has  ac- 
complished  during  the  day.  But  her  daughters  cut  the  cord  in 
the  night,  and  she  found  that  the  only  way  to  secure  non-inter- 
ference was  to  whip  them  soundly  on  going  to  bed.  Another 
mother  writes  to  express  the  opinion  that  whipping  is  unneces- 
sary, but  that,  coming  upon  the  same  difficulty,  she  had  tied  her 
daughter's  hands  in  front  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  thus  kept 
her  from  interfering  with  the  cords.  Another  mother  writes  to 
say  that  she  has  a  much  better  method  than  either  of  these  ; 
which  is,  to  lace  her  daughters  to  the  proper  dimensions  on  go- 
ing to  bed,  which,  like  the  others,  she  has  found  absolutely  nec- 
essary, (as  the  swelling  at  night  spoils  the  work  of  the  day),  and 
then  she  puts  a  chain  about  the  waist,  padlocks  the  chain,  and 
puts  the  key  in  her  pocket.  This,  she  insists,  accomplishes  all 
the  good  that  the  other  methods  do,  and  is  less  humiliating  to  the 
girls. 
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Much  that  has  appeared  on  the  corset  in  the  Canadian  papers, 
is  highly  interesting,  arid  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  that  cold 
climates  produce  great  courage. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the  corset  dis- 
cussion comes  to  us  in  a  large  and  beautiful  book,  by  a  distin- 
guished author,  published  in  New  York  recently,  and  devoted  to 
women.  In  this  book  there  are  many  remarkable  statements 
about  dress.  We  give  a  few  samples  from  the  corset  chapter. 
This  book  represents  the  popular  ideas  about  the  corset,  and 
therefore  we  use  it  as  a  text. 

The  following  is  our  first  quotation  from  the  book  before  us: 

"  The  anatomists,  who  have  seen  thousands  of  skeletons  of 
savage  or  civilized  training,  find  always  the  diminishing  waist  in 
women." 

To  discover  what  "  anatomists  have  found, "  we  turn  to 
standard  works  on  anatomy,  and  find  two  figures — one  of  a  man, 
the  other  of  a  woman.  Those  figures  show  what  Cl  anatomists 
have  found."  The  waist  of  the  natural  woman,  as  seen  in  these 
anatomical  works,  is  larger,  compared  with  her  shoulders,  than 
the  waist  of  the  man  compared  with  his  shoulders.  The  man's 
chest  tapers.  The  woman's  does  not.  This  is  what  "  anatomists 
have  found."  They  have  never  found  what  our  author  says  they 
have  always  found. 

The  six  outlines  on  the  opposite  page  are  copied  from  Mar- 
shall's Great  Anatomical  Atlas,  which  is  the  highest  authority.  The 
lines  show  the  difference  between  the  form  of  a  man,  and  the  form 
of  a  woman.  One  peculiarity  of  man's  chest  is  that  it  tapers  from 
the  shoulders  down  to  the  waist.  Woman's  chest  does  not 
taper  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  waist.  The  man's  waist  is 
smaller  compared  with  his  shoulders,  than  the  woman's  waist 
compared  with  her  shoulders.  The  dressmaker  says  that  this 
shape  in  a  woman's  chest  is  in  bad  taste,  and  she  sighs  with  a 
weight  of  responsibility,  when  she  reflects  that  after  the  Creator 
has  finished  His  work  upon  a  woman,  it  takes  her  twenty  years 
to  squeeze  that  woman  into  artistic  shape. 

No.  i  is  the  form  of  a  man's  chest  given  by  the  highest 
anatomical  authority.  The  chest  is  the  half  above  the  centre. 
No.  2  is  the  female  chest.     Fashionable  people  will  say  that  this 
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Front  view  of  the   outlines  of  a  man's  Front  view  of  the  outlines  of  a  woman's 

chest  as   given   in   Marshall's  Anatomical       cilest  as  given  in  the  same  great  work. 
Atlas. 


t£-—yUam 


Back  view  of  the  outlines  of  a  man's 
chest  as  given  in  Marshall's  Anatomical 
Atlas. 


Back  view  of  the   outlines  of  a  woman's 
chest  as  given  in  the  same  great  work. 


Side  view  of  the  outlines  of  a  man's 
chest  as  given  in  Marshall's  Anatomical 
Atlas. 


Side  view  of  the  outlines  of  a  woman's 
chest  as  given  in  the  same  great  work. 


These  outlines  are  taken  from  Marshall's  Anatomical  Atlas,  because  the  authority 
will  not  be  questioned.  No  author  stands  higher.  It  may  be  added  that  all  anatomical 
authorities  agree  in  regard  to  the  respective  shapes  of  the  male  and  female  chest.  The 
authors  of  our  fashion  plates  regard  these  opinions  of  anatomists  as  "perfectly  horrid." 
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is  a  great  mistake ;  that  No.  2  is  an  absurd  form  for  a  woman's 
chest ;  that  it  should  be  from  30  to  40  per  cent  reduced  at  the 
waist.  The  anatomist  quietly  repeats  his  statement  that  No.  2 
represents  the  natural  and  perfect  female  form. 

While  Nos.  1  and  2  represent  the  shape  of  the  male  and 
the  female  chest,  (front  view,)  as  given  by  the  highest  anatomical 
authorities,  Nos.  3  and  4  represent  the  same,  (back  view.)  No. 
3  represents  the  tapering  male  chest ;  No.  4  represents  the  per- 
fect female  chest  without  taper.  The  dressmaker  will  sneer,  and 
the  corset  devotee  scold,  but  the  anatomist  calmly  repeats  his 
statement  that  these  two  figures  represent  nature. 

Nos.  5  and  6  represent  the  male  and  female  chest  respec- 
tively, giving  the  side-view.  And  even  in  this  view,  which 
gives  woman's  chest  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage,  her  waist  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  her  shoulders  than  man's.  The  side  view 
gives  woman's  chest  at  a  disadvantage,  because  man's  waist  is 
much  rounder  than  woman's.  The  corset  changes  the  form  of 
woman's  perfect  waist  into  a  round  form.  Woman's  waist  as 
seen  in  the  side-view,  seems,  on  account  of  her  flattened  form  at 
the  waist,  to  be  smaller  than  it  is  when  seen  either  in  the  front 
or  back  aspect. 

To  show  how  completely  common  sense  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  fashion,  I  quote  another  sentence  from  our  author. 
Noticing  that  a  corseted  woman  breathes  with  a  heaving  motion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  our  author  says : — 

"A  woman  breathes  with  her  upper  ribs  and  lifts  her  collar 
bones.     In  her  this  is  evidence  of  sweet  and  glorious  health." 

So  completely  changed  has  woman's  respiration  become, 
under  the  corset,  so  constantly  is  she  seen  pumping  for  life  with 
the  small,  upper  end  of  her  lungsr  that  even  some  rnedical  men 
have  fallen  into  the  curious  blunder  that  woman's  respiration,  is 
accomplished  with  the  apex,  or  little  upper  end  of  her  lungs  ;  and 
that  the  large  part  of  her  lungs,  the  lower  half,  several  times  as 
large  as  the  upper  part,  has  very  little  to  do  with  her  respiration* 

I  have  frequently  studied  the  respiratory  act  in  a  dancing- 
room.  The  young  man  with  his  partner,  dances  through  a  figure. 
When  the  minute  for  rest  comes,  he  takes  a  deep  breath,  filling 
the  large,  lower  half  of  his  lungs,  and  stands  at  ease.     Does  the 
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young1  woman  take  one  deep  respiration,  filling  the  large,  lower 
half  of  her  lungs,  and  thus  obtain  relief  like  her  companion  ?  As 
long  as  she  stands  where  I  can  observe  her,  that  curious  heaving 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  goes  on. 

Again  we  quote  from  the  large  and  beautiful  book.  "A 
woman  breathes  with  her  upper  ribs."  ....  "A  woman  al- 
ways;  breathes  with  her  thorax."  ....  "  A  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  breathes  with  his  abdomen.     This  is  God's  plan." 

When  a  Chinaman,  pointing  to  his  small  footed  wife,  hob- 
bling about,  declares  that  "  God's  plan  for  woman  is  a  small  foot 
and  hobbling  gait,"  it  is  not  surprising,  because  he  is  a  "Heathen 
Chinee."  But  when  our  women  squeeze  the  lower  and  larger 
part  of  their  lungs  down  to  two-thirds  of  their  natural  size,  and 
one-third  their  natural  action,  and  then  breathe  with  a  heaving 
motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  for  a  civilized  man  to  point 
to  that  performance,  and  say  that  it  is  "  God's  plan,"  is  too  bad. 

Our  Author  says,  "  A  man  always  breathes  with  his  ab- 
domen." 

Curiously  enough  we  had  always  supposed  that  a  man 
breathes  with  his  lungs.  It  is  true  however,  that  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs  by  the  abdominal  walls,  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  lungs  through  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  We  assume 
that  our  author  understands  this,  (although  he  says  exactly  what 
we  have  quoted),  and  we  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  his  state- 
ment that  while  men  have  this  abdominal  movement  in  breath- 
ing, women  have  none  of  it.  Now  the  fact  is,  women  have  more 
of  it  than  men.  But  let  us  make  an  exact  statement.  If  the 
lower  part  of  the  corset,  that  which  is  made  to  spread  out  and 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  be  removed,  and  the  dress 
about  the  waist  be  left  with  the  usual  constriction,  the  movement 
of  the  abdominal  walls  in  woman,  would  be  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  it  would  be  in  man.  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  as  the 
movement  of  the  floating  ribs  is  restrained,  there  must  be  some 
compensation.  That  compensation  is  found,  in  very  small  part, 
in  a  labored  movement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  but  three 
quarters  of  it  must  be  found  in  a  free  movement  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls.  With  the  corset  arranged  to  cover  and  press  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  even  the  abdominal  movement  is 
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restrained,  and  respiration  becomes  labored  and  deficient.  With 
the  complete  corset  applied,  every  part  of  the  lowest  portions  of 
abdomen  that  can  give  way,  does  give  way  to  make  room  for  air 
in  the  lungs.  And  exactly  this  is  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the 
pelvic  dislocations,  the  treatment  of  which  furnishes  doctors  half 
their  business. 

We  quote  again  from  the  large  and  beautiful  book. 

"  After  all  the  lecturing  on  tight-lacing,  the  truth  is,  that 
Nature  demands,  by  her  most  imperative  laws,  that  women 
should  have  small  waists."     This  is  a  curious  use  of  words. 

The  writer  of  this  strange  sentence  must  know  that  anato- 
mists and  artists  all  agree  that  woman's  waist  is  relatively  larger 
than  man's  ;  that  no  anatomist  or  artist  has  ever  expressed  the 
contrary  opinion.  Yet*  our  author  tells  us  that  "  Nature  de- 
mands by  her  most  imperative  laws,  that  women  should  have 
small  waists."  This  statement  cannot  have  sprung  from  ignor- 
ance. It  is  impossible.  No  one  who  can  write  a  grammatical 
sentence,  and  has  given  any  attention  to  the  natural  shape  of  a 
woman's  chest,  can  be  so  ignorant.  Then  what  is  the  object  of 
such  mischievous  nonsense  ?  One  is  almost  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  writer  is  seeking  the  favor  of  the  votaries  of 
fashion. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  book  we  are  re- 
viewing is  a  mysterious  use  of  words.  The  following  paragraph 
we  have  read  over  ten  times  at  least,  but  up  to  this  moment  fail 
to  apprehend  the  thought.  We  shall  continue  to  try.  Here  is 
the  sentence. 

"  The  reason  of  the  female  form,  the  scanty  waist,  the  strong 
but  narrow  diaphragm,  are  a  part  of  the  diplomacy  of  nature,  and 
mean  the  resistance  of  our  occasional  growing  force,  which,  with 
a  man's  natural  form,  would  obstruct  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
impede  the  respiration." 

This  is  c  remarkable  paragraph,  and  in  this  book,  which  is 
having  a  large  sale,  and  is  very  much  commended,  there  are  many 
equally  lucid  statements.  This  peculiar  kind  of  lucidity  charac- 
terizes the  volume.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  which,  say- 
ing a  great  deal,  says  nothing.  One  reads  a  page  on  some  im- 
portant health  subject,  and  wonders  what  it  means.     Reading  it 
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over  again,  he  is  in  still  deeper  doubt  about  the  aim  of  the  writer. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  remark  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  : — 

"The  speculator  is  always  to  be  suspected  when,  forsaking 
plain,  direct  facts,  he  involves  his  want  of  meaning,  and  conscious 
ignorance,  in  learned  words  and  metaphor." 

We  place  before  the  reader  on  the  two  following  pages  five 
pairs  of  outline  figures  carefully  reproduced  from  celebrated  works 
of  art.  Under  each  is  found  a  description  of  the  statue.  These 
works  of  art  are  acknowledged  by  the  anatomical  and  artistic 
world  as  faithful  reproductions  of  nature  in  her  most  perfect  forms. 
In  every  case  the  space  between  the  two  dotted  lines  marked  1 
and  2  represents  all  that  portion  of  the  chest  which  can  be  shown 
without  introducing  the  arm.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general 
statement  that  the  male  chest  tapers  from  the  shoulders  down  to 
the  waist,  and  that  the  female  chest  does  not,  is  entirely  borne 
out  by  these  outline  sketches. 

In  addition  we  present  in  a  group  two  figures,  one  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  admired  of  all  the  famous  Greek  representa- 
tions of  a  perfect  woman,  while  the  other  .is  copied  from  one  of 
our  fashion-plates. 

These  famous  statues  admired  by  the  anatomical  and  artistic 
world  as  perfect  female  figures  are  what  "anatomists  have  found." 
The  extract  from  the  large  and  beautiful  book  which  we  have 
quoted, — "that  anatomists  have  always  found  among  women  the 
diminishing  waist,"  is  simply  not  true. 

To  illustrate  still  further  the  blinding  power  of  fashion,  we 
give  a  published  opinion  of  Dr.  Alfred  Chadwick,  who  has  written 
some  notable  papers  for  Knowledge,  Prof.  Proctor's  London 
magazine.  Dr.  Chadwick  says,  that  both  boys  and  girls  should, 
between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age,  put  on  corsets,  and  after 
that,  not  allow  their  waists  to  enlarge. 

A  distinguished  Chinese  writer,  far  more  learned  that  Dr. 
Chadwick,  in  discussing  the  size  of  a  woman's  foot,  urges  that'  if 
the  little  girl's  constitution  be  strong,  so  that  she  can  bear  the 
pain  and  sleeplessness,  her  foot  should  be  reduced  to  four  inches; 
and  comments  with  warm  approbation  upon  the  courage  and 
thoroughness  which,  in  many  cases  under  his  observation,  have 
accomplished   greater  success  ;  mentioning  with  admiration  and 
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Front  view  of  the 
outlines  of  the  chest 
of  Cleopatra. 


Front  view  of  the 
outlines  of  the  chest 
of  Alexander  the 
Great. 


Front  view  of 
Taouas,  mother 
ofSesostris. 


Outlines  of  the 
form  of  Brutus. 


Front  view    of    the  Outlines  of  the  chest 

outlines  of  the  chest  of      of  Hercules. 
Julia  Pia  en  Iole. 


% 


Front  view  of  the  form  Nearly  front  view  of  the  out- 

of  the  Venus  de  Medici.  lines  of  the  form  of  Hercules. 
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Nearly  front  view  of 
outlines  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici. 


Three-quarter  front 
view  of  Laocoon. 


The  above  statue,  the  Venus  de  Milo,  has  long  been  regarded 
by  artists  as  one  of  the  best  representations  of  a  beautiful  and  perfect 
woman  which  the  art  world  can  show. 

By  its  side  we  place  a  picture  from  a  fashion  magazine. 


pride,    one   case  in  which  the  entire  length  was  less  than  three 
inches. 

While  this  Chinese  custom  is  far  less  destructive  than  tight- 
lacing,  it  inflicts  serious  harm  in  many  ways,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Chinese  doctors  think  it  beneficial  to  health.  The 
Chinese  woman  with  the  small  feet  has  passed  through  several 
years  of  great  suffering.  One  who  has  had  years  of  observation^ 
says:  "  During  the  first  year  the  pain  is  so  intense  that  the  little 
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girl  can  do  nothing  but  lie  and  cry  and  moan.  For  about  two 
years  the  foot  aches  continually.  Finally  the  parts  become  wasted 
and  bloodless,  and  the  limb  insensible."  Not  only  has  the  woman 
passed  through  years  of  suffering,  but  when  her  feet  become  in- 
sensible, and  her  long  torture  is  ended,  even  then  she  is  unable 
to  walk  much,  and  another  source  of  ill-health  comes  in  her  lack 
of  exercise. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  argue  that  such  treat- 
ment of  the  feet  is  harmful,  though  I  do  not  forget  that  300,000,- 
000  of  intelligent  people  believe  in  small  feet.  We  do  not.  We 
believe  that  our  feet,  like  our  heads,  should  be  left  free  to  grow  to 
the  natural  size  and  shape. 

During  a  Pacific  Ocean  voyage,  I  had  long  conversations 
with  a  remarkably  intelligent  Chinaman.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  met 
a  more  discriminating  philosopher.  He  seemed  to  be  void  of 
prejudice.  Most  heartily  he  accepted  the  good  in  western  civili- 
zation, and  was  delightfully  rational,  till  I  spoke  of  the  small  feet 
of  Chinese  women.  Then  he  reminded  me  of  the  lunatic  who 
was  perfectly  sane  till  the  prophet  "Ezekiel"  was  spoken  of, 
when  he  whispered,  "  I  am  Ezekiel."  This  wise  Chinaman  said, 
as  soon  as  I  alluded  to  the  small  feet  of  his  country-women : — 

"  The  small  feet  involve  a  vast  deal  of  suffering,  and  make 
locomotion  difficult,  but  of  course  no  woman  could  be  a  true  lady 
with  large  feet."  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  China- 
man who  can  rise  above  this  cruel  prejudice.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  any  one  among  us  who  can  see  beauty  in  a  nat- 
ural female  form,  while  the  wasp- waist  fashion  prevails.  When 
we  return  to  the  classic  or  natural  form,  the  wasp-wraist  will  be 
hideous. 

When  the  reader  has  reached  this  point,  will  he  kindly  look 
over  again  the  outline  figures  from  Marshall's  Anatomical  Atlas 
and  the  outline  reproductions  of  the  famous  statues.  Please 
study  these  drawings  until  you  fix  in  your  mind  "  God's  plan." 
When  you  come  to  believe  that  the  Creator  has  good  taste,  and 
has  done  His  work  on  woman's  body  well,  your  views  of  the 
dressmaker's  work  will  change.  You  will  think,  considering  the 
vital  organs  involved,  that  the  corset-maker  is  woman's  most 
deadly  enemy. 


The  Pale  and   Melancholic   Young  Man. 

By  the  Editor. 

Bound  for  San  Francisco,  we  had  left  Omaha,  and  were  bowl- 
ing along  through  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  when  our  bright  little 
woman  exclaimed  : 

"  How  awfully  stupid !  We  have  seen  nothing  but  this 
dreary  plain  for  a  thousand  miles.  Can't  some  one  do  something? 
Please,  Colonel,  tell  us  one  of  your  funny  stories.  For  mercy's 
sake  look  at  that  man  !  He's  sound  asleep!  Colonel!  Colonel! 
wake  up  !  wake  up!  Its  no  use  ;  he'll  sleep  a  month.  He  always 
does.  Can't  some  one  sing  a  song  ?  Won't  somebody  please 
faint,  or  scream  murder,  or  do  something  to  break  this  dreadful 
monotony  ?" 

Just  then  the  whistle  informed  us  that  we  were  near  our 
supper  station.  The  little  woman  shook  the  Colonel,  but  he 
snored  on.  She  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  supper."  He  was  wide 
awake  in  a  moment. 

Back  in  our  palace  car  again,  our  bright  little  woman  pro- 
posed we  should  go  serenading. 

The  proposition  was  greeted  with  loud  hand-clapping,  and  all 
who  could  sing,  got  together  to  rehearse.  Soon  it  was  dark 
enough  to  start  on  our  lark. 

Going  into  the  end  of  the  next  car,  we  stood  in  the  little 
wash-room,  and  led  off  with  •"  Nelly  Bly  shuts  her  eye."  The  door 
flew  open,  the  passengers  gathered  near,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  laughecf  and  cheered.  When  we  had  finished  the  history 
of  the  remarkable  career  of  that  famous  young  woman,  including 
such  striking  peculiarities  as  that  ""When  she  walks  she  lifts  her 
foot,  and  then  she  puts  it  down,"  we  were  encored  to  the  echo, 
and  had  to  do  it  all  over  again.  Our  delighted  auditors  insisted 
upon  still  another  repetition.  We  informed  them  that  our 
repertoire  included  two  other  pieces,  and  then  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute that  classic  "Old  Folks  at  Home."  One  of  our  number 
boldly  struck  the  tenor  of  this  piece,  and  there  was  no  end  of  ap- 
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plause.     We   closed  with   "  Johnny  Comes    Marching   Home." 

Greatly  excited,  we  went  forward  to  the  emigrant  car,  and 
standing  on  their  platform,  gave  them  "  Nelly  Bly."  It  was  im- 
mense, the  great  hit  of  the  season.  Returning  to  our  own  car, 
we  stopped  in  the  wash-room  and  performed  "Nelly  Bly."  The 
enthusiasm  among  our  friends  knew  no  bounds.  When  we  en- 
tered and  took  our  seats,  we  were  overwhelmed  with  honors  and 
veiled  in  blushes.  Some  one  proposed  a  collection.  We  pro- 
tested, and  spoke  of  our  independent  circumstances.  But  the 
collection  was  taken,  and  from  all  three  cars.  It  amounted  alto- 
gether to  twenty-one  cents  and  some  other  things.  There  were 
five  singers,  and  we  divided  the  money  so  that  we  had  four  cents 
each,  and  gave  the  odd  cent  as  a  royalty  to  the  bright  little  woman, 
for  inventing  the  scheme.  This  made  us  all  good  friends  and 
well  acquainted. 

In  our  car  was  a  pale,  melancholic  young  man  who  did  not 
enter  into  our  fun,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  collection. 

On  reaching  Ogden,  we  left  the  train  to  visit  Salt  Lake  City0 
On  the  way  down  to  the  city  I  found  myself  near  the  pale,  melan- 
cholic young  man,  and  was  much  impressed  with  his  wretchedness. 

We  stopped  at  the  Walker  House,  and  at  supper  I  found  my- 
self seated  opposite  the  pale  and  melancholic  young  man.  He 
asked  about  the  health  of  the  Mormons,  their  longevity,  and  de- 
sired particularly  to  know  of  what  diseases  they  mostly  died- 
He  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  attending  a  funeral. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  hot  sulphur  bath  at  the  famous 
spring  in  the  suburbs  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is  the  spring  so  well 
known  to  the  public  by  its  association  with  the  foul  murder  of  a 
gentile  by  the  destroying  angels. 

While  wading  and  swimming  about  in  the  hot  sulphur  water, 
I  found  myself  near  the  pale,  melancholic  young  man.  I  did  not 
know  he  had  left  the  hotel. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  I 
determined  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  one  can  lie 
upon  the  water  of  that  lake  and  not  sink  more  than  one-half  of 
the  person.  Retiring  to  a  secluded  spot,  I  was  undressing,  when 
the  pale,  melancholic  young  man  came   behind  the  same  rock  to 
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undress  for  the  same  experiment.  His  approach  on  this  occasion 
made  me  fairly  shudder.  To  my  imagination  it  foreboded  evil. 
I  told  him  I  would  see  him  float  before  I  tried  it.  He  had  some 
raw  places  upon  his  body,  and  sprang  out  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  cries  of  pain,  that  I  resolved  to  accept  my  observations  upon 
his  case  as  conclusive,  so  dressed  and  hurried  away.  We  took 
our  supper  very  late.  I  purposely  postponed  it  an  hour  that  I 
might  not  meet  the  pale,  melancholic  young  man.  I  had  just 
ordered  my  dry  toast  and  was  confessing  to  my  wife  the  foolish 
apprehension  that  had  taken  possession  of  me,  when  our  ghastly 
friend  walked  in  and  took  a  seat  opposite.  Saying  to  my  family 
that  I  was  not  very  hungry  anyhow,  I  left  the  table,  my  mind 
filled  with  strange  misgivings.  At  once  I  resolved  to  leave  early 
the  next  morning. 

When  paying  my  bill  at  the  office,  I  was  excusing  myself  for 
leaving  sooner  than  we  had  intended,  when  the  clerk  congratu- 
lated  me  that  other  members  of  my  company  had  resolved  to  go 
forward  on  the  same  train.  I  asked  if  the  tall,  pale  young  man 
was  going,  and  upon  learning  that  such  was  his  intention,  I  sud- 
denly changed  my  mind,  and  concluded  to  remain  until  the  next 
day,  and  visit  a  mine  in  the  neighboring  mountains. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  took  seats  in  one  of  the 
magnificent  silver  palace  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  were  just 
getting  our  final  peep  at  the  city  of  Ogden,  when  our  pale,  melan- 
cholic young  man  walked  in  and  seated  himself  facing  me,  the 
second  seat  forward.  I  could  bear  this  no  longer,  and  resolved 
to  learn  something  cf  the  strange  influence  of  his  presence.  I 
went  forward,  sat  down  by  him,  and  entered  into  one  of  those 
traveler's  conversations  about  whences  andhences,  and  learned  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  a  mountain  ranch  in  Northern  California, 
where  he  had  been  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  in  raising 
Angora  goats  ;  that  he  had  now  been  East  six  months,  had  been 
sick,  and  was  returning  home.  I  congratulated  him  upon  his  con- 
valescence. 

With  a  deep  sigh  he  said : 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  beTiappy,  but  I  am  the  most  wretched 
being  in  the  universe." 

Knowing  that  ill  health  often  leaves  certain  morbid  conditions 
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of  the  brain,  I  made  some  inquiries,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
his  mountain  home  would  soon  restore  him.  He  remained  silent 
for  some  moments,  and  then  remarked : 

"  No,  neither  that  nor  anything  else  can  help  me,  I  shall  not 
live  long,  and  the  sooner  the  end  comes  the  better." 

I  ventured  to  tell  him  my  name  and  profession,  and  volun- 
teered my  services,  if  perchance  I  might  help  him  out  of  his 
trouble.  It  seemed  plain  that  the  wretched  melancholy  was  the 
outcome  of  some  brain  malady.     After  a  long  silence,  he  said: 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  most  wretched  story  you 
ever  heard,  and  will  come  with  me  into  another  car,  I  will  inflict 
my  troubles  upon  you." 

Seated  quite  by  ourselves,  he  told  me  the  following  strange 
story  : 

"  I  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Among  my  school-mates 
was  a  pretty  girl — very  beautiful,  I  have  always  thought  her. 
When  I  left  my  native  place  to  find  a  home  in  California,  I  prom- 
ised to  return  in  five  years,  marry  the  young  woman,  and  take 
her  to  enjoy  the  home  which  I  intended  should  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  correspondence  was  constant,  and 
I  found  it  difficult  to  wait  so  long*.  But  she  always  referred  to 
the  time  of  my  promised  return,  and  I  tried  to  be  patient.  About 
six  months  ago,  after  having  prepared  everything  to  please  her 
taste,  having  consulted  her  by  correspendence  in  reference  to 
every  detail,  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  old  homestead  and  my 
idol.  I  found  her  somewhat  thinner  and  paler  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  for  which  I  cared  nothing,  for  I  knew  the  mountains  of 
California  would  soon  make  her  rosy  and  young  again ;  but  I 
found  her  with  a  personal  affliction  so  distressingly  offensive  to 
me  that  I  was  not  able,  after  the  first  meeting,  to  kiss  her  or  sit 
near  her. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  think  me  mad,  but  I  had  no  power  to 
control  myself.  I  will  tell  you  about  it,  though  I  have  not  breathed 
it  to  a  mortal  before.  I  have  not  even  spoken  a  word  to  her 
about  it.  Her  breath  zvas  perfectly  disgusting.  A  year  ago  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  I  should  ever  use  such  a 
word  as  disgusting  in  connection  with  her  name.  After  staying 
near  her  six  months,  and  seeing  her  less  and  less  frequently,  I 
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at  last  found  my  heart  turning  away  from  her  ;  so,  like  a  miserable 
coward,  and  without  mentioning  to  her  the  cause  of  my  change 
of  feelings,  I  wrote  a  letter,  telling  her  it  could  never  be,  and 
have  come  back  alone,  heart-broken.  I  shall  return  to  my 
home  in  the  mountains,  to  endure,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  my 
dreadful  sorrow." 

We  sat  some  time  in  silence.     At  length  I  said : 

"  That  you  may  have  nothing  to  trouble  you  in  the  memory 
of  having  divulged  all  this  to  a  stranger,  I  shall  ask  that  you 
do  not  tell  me  your  name,  nor  your  address.  I  assume  that  you 
have  told  me  this  wretched  story  with  the  hope,  not  very  clearly 
defined  in  your  own  mind,  perhaps,  that  I  may  help  you.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  if  I  am  able  to  give  you  any  help  ;  but  that  I  may 
do  so,  I  shall  ask  you  some  searching  questions,  and  make  some 
very  plain  statements." 

"  Go  on.  I  have  no  hope  that  you  can  help  me,  but  it  will 
afford  me  relief  if  you  will  call  me  fool,  dog,  kick  me,  spit  upon 
me,  for  I  deserve  it  all ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  lift  me  out 
of  my  trouble." 

After  a  long  conversation,  which  it  is  not  well  to  repeat,  I 
said : 

"  Suppose  your  friend's  breath  were  perfectly  sweet ;  what 
then  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  Why,  I  should  go  back  to  her,  crawl  in  the 
dust  at  her  feet,  plead  for  her  forgiveness,  and  if  she  could  forgive 
me,  would  bring  her  to  my  home  in  California,  and  devote  my 
life  to  winning  her  gratitude  and  love." 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me  a  half  hour. 
Don't  interrupt  me  unless  you  fail  to  understand  what  I  am  saying." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  explain  the  three  sources  of  bad  breath 
— the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  lungs.  I  told  him  that  out  of 
twenty  cases  of  bad  breath,  about  fifteen  came  from  the  mouth, 
one  from  the  nose  and  four  from  the  lungs.  I  explained  at  great 
length  the  physiology,  the  pathology,  the  treatment  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  absolute  cure.  I  was  emphasizing  the  statement  that, 
"  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  bad  breath  that  could  not  be  cured," 
when  his  whole  manner  changed  with  a  vividness  that  startled  me, 
as  I  have  sometimes  been  startled  in  interviews  with  insane  peo- 
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pie.  He  caught  my  hand,  pressed  it  till  I  almost  cried  out  with 
pain,  began  to  weep  like  a  broken-hearted  child,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Now  I  am  making  a  fool  of  myself  again.  If  you  will  let 
me  think  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  speak  with  you  again,  I 
may  ask  your  assistance.  When  I  left  her  I  really  thought  my 
heart  had  turned  from  her  ;  but  now  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  cannot 
live  without  her." 

Leaving  me  he  went  out  on  the  rear  platform,  and  after  a 
while  came  back  with  a  face  and  manner  so  changed  that  our 
ladies  thought  that  he  must  have  heard  some  good  news.  He 
asked  another  interview,  and  began  with  the  question  : 

"  May  there  not  be  cases  of  bad  breath  not  traceable  to  any 
of  the  causes  you  have  named,  and  incurable  by  the  means  you 
have  suggested  ?  " 

I  assured  him  that  for  thirty  years  I  had  been  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  that  I  had  made  no  statement  in  regard  to  the 
curability  of  his  friend  which  was  not  true. 

Quitting  me  suddenly  he  returned  to  the  rear  platform  and 
remained  so  long  that  I  went  out  to  look  for  him  and  found  him 
greatly  excited,  with  shame  and  hope  struggling  for  the  mastery. 

We  were  much  together  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey, 
and  when  we  reached  'Frisco  I  went  with  him  to  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  there  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  composing 
the  letter  which  I  undertook  to  write  to  his  friend.  In  all  cases 
,  when  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding,  the  simple  truth  is 
the  true  policy.  So  I  told  the  young  woman  the  circumstances 
of  my  meeting  her  friend,  and  the  details  just  as  plainly  and 
simply  as  I  am  telling  them,  dear  reader,  to  you. 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  I  asked : 

"Now,  how  shall  it  be  sent?" 

"Oh!"  cried  he,  "I  have  been  thinking  of  that  constantly 
while  you  have  been  writing,  and  have  concluded  that  the  best 
way  to  send  that  letter  is  by  a  special  messenger,  and  to  secure 
promptness,  I  advise  you  to  send  it  by  me." 

w^»  JjC  SjC  $%•  *£*  *t*  •** 

Two  months  after,  the  pale,  melancholic  young  man,  now 
ruddy  and  buoyant,  came  to  us  in  Oakland  with  his  bride,  and 
after  the  first  happy  conversation,  she  said  to  me  : 
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"  We  are  very  happy,  and  have  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
shall  never  forget  who  saved  us." 

I  asked  her  to  tell  me  very  plainly  about  the  nature  of  her 
trouble. 

"  My  mouth  and  teeth  were  somewhat  at  fault,  but  my  lungs 
most  so.  The  reason  that  my  lungs  emitted  the  odor  which  so 
nearly  killed  my  husband,  was,  as  you  suggested  in  your  letter,  a 
neglect  of  my  skin.  When,  as  you  advised,  I  employed  a  daily 
profuse  perspiration  with  vigorous  manipulation  of  the  skin,  had 
the  dentist  remove  every  particle  of  decay  from  my  teeth,  and 
used,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  syringe  with  warm  water  and 
carbolic  acid  to  cleanse  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  my  dear 
John  soon  found  that  his  poor  Jennie  was  not  so  dreadful  after  all." 

"  Come !  come  !  Let  me  talk  awhile,"  cried  John.  "  There 
is  a  large,  spare  room  in  our  mountain  house,  and  I  tell  you  it  is 
a  perfect  Paradise  up  there.  My  man  has  written  me  that  every 
thing  is  in  order,  and  I  have  come  to  take  you  and  your  wife  up 
there  and  keep  you  a  hundred  years." 

I  never  found  it  so  hard  to  resist  an  invitation.  But  we  could 
not  go  with  them,  and  were  never  able  to  visit  them;  but  shall 
always  feel  that  when  the  rest  of  the  world  turns  us  out,  John  and 
Jennie  Morgan  will  give  us  a  hearty  welcome  up  in  the  mountains 
of  California,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  tell  their  beautiful  Angoras 
all  about  us. 

The  Morgans  remained  with  us  two  days.  After  dinner  on 
the  second  day  Mr.  Morgan  offered  me  a  cigar,  and  on  my  de- 
clining, said: 

"  You  don't  know  what  is  good." 

Of  course  he  asked  the  ladies  if  cigar  smoke  was  offensive, 
and  of  course  they  assured  him  that  they  liked  it.  So  he  finished 
two  cigars  before  we  went  out  for  a  drive.  The  ladies  sat  on  the 
back  seat,  Morgan  and  I  in  front.  In  his  enthusiastic  descriptions 
of  his  four  thousand  wonderful  Angoras,  and  of  his  heaven  up  in 
the  mountains,  he  became  confidential  and  pushed  his  face  close 
to  mine.  What  a  tobacco  stench  for  a  sweet,  loving,  clinging 
wife  to  inhale! 

Thought,  indignation,  resolve  flashed  upon  me. 

Looking  ahead  I  saw  a  large  live-oak  tree  and  drove  straight 
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to  it.  When  we  were  in  the  shade  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Morgan  with 
the  question  : 

"  How  do  you  like  the  smell  of  your  husband's  breath  after 
he  has  been  smoking  ?  " 

"  Oh!     It  isn't  very  bad." 

The  husband  exclaimed  : 

"  I  have  asked  you  twenty  times  if  my  breath  was  offensive, 
and  you  have  always  told  me  it  was  not." 

"  My  dear  husband,  I  thought  bad  breath  had  done  mischief 
enough  between  us,  and  that  I  would  never — " 

"  My  angel  wife  !  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  am  no  more  fit 
to  live  with  you  than  a  grizzly  .bear  is  to  live  with  a  beautiful  little 
lamb.     Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Why  John,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  I  would  not  have 
you  give  up  anything  which  is  a  comfort  to  you." 

On  our  way  back  the  breath  subject  was  not  alluded  to  again  ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  reached  home  John  went  straight  across  the 
street  to  a  drug  store.  Soon  he  returned  and  coming  directly  to 
me,  breathed  in  my  face,  and  asked  : 

"  Do  you  smell  anything  bad  ?  " 

"  No." 

He  then  went  to  his  wife,  and  breathing  a  long  time  in  her 
face,  asked  tenderly  : 

"  Is  my  breath  sweet,  Jennie  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  your  breath  is  always  sweet." 

We  had  a  little  open  fire,  so  grateful  in  the  evening  in  Cali- 
fornia. John  went  to  it,  took  out  an  exquisite  cigar  case  which, 
curiously  enough,  Jennie  had  just  given  him,  and  threw  it  on  the 
fire.     Afterwards  he  remarked  to  me  : 

"  She  says  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.  She  is  a  perfect  mys- 
tery and  wonder.  I  have  never  taken  much  stock  in  angels,  but 
I  tell  you  they  are  more  real  than  mountains.  May  God  forgive 
me  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  her." 


* 


The  "  Good  Old  Times." 


"The  halcyon  days  are  in  the  past,  and  these  are  the  days  of 
degeneracy."  The  same  cry  was  heard  last  year  and  last  century. 
The  records  of  many  hundred  years  bear  the  same  complaints, 
the  same  sorrowful  discontent  with  the  present,  and  the  same 
admiration  of  the  past.  One  of  these  complaints  is  that  life  is 
waning  ;  that  more  children  die  ;  that  a  smaller  proportion  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  period  of  labor  and  usefulness  and  die 
in  a  good  old  age.     All  this  is  without  foundation. 

A    GREAT    MISTAKE. 

The  records  of  the  earlier  ages  were  loosely  made,  and  are  a 
mixture  of  fact  and  fable,  including  what  the  writers  thought,  as 
well  as  what  they  knew  to  be  true. 

Neither  the  ancients,  nor  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  took 
account  of  the  three  great  events  of  man — his  birth,  marriage 
and  death.  It  is  only  within  400  years  that  in  any  nation,  state 
or  town,  reliable  records  have  been  kept,  by  public  authority, 
which  could  show  the  longevity  of  the  people.  To-day,  such 
records  are  kept  among  all  peoples  with  any  claims  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

ANCIENT    ROMAN    LIFE. 

Ulpianus,  a  Roman  Judge  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus, — 222  to  235  a.d. — collected  some  facts  bearing 
upon  longevity,  to  determine  the  value  of  life  estates,  reversions, 
etc.,  but  as  his  facts  were  gathered  from  the  favored  classes,  the 
rich  and  cultivated,  they  could  have  no  real  value  in  determining 
the  general  question  of  longevity,  though  they  were  received 
as  the  highest  authority  on  such  questions  by  judicial  tribunals, 
for  several  hundred  years. 

MODERN    RECORDS. 

After  that  period  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  and  pre- 
serve facts  bearing  on  the  question  of  longevity  till  400  years 

*  The  facts  and  some  of  the  deductions  in  this  paper  are  borrowed  from  the  admirable  magazine  contributions 
of  Edward  Jarvis,  published  many  years  ago. 
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ago,  when  the  task  was  undertaken  by  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 
Many  English  towns  and  parishes  took  account  of  baptisms  and 
burials,  and  sometimes  the  causes  of  death,  from  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century.  About  the  same  time,  many  towns  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  a  few  in  France,  kept  the  same  re- 
cords. 

About  200  years  ago,  John  Graunt,  an  Englishman,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Philosophical  Observations  on  Bills  of  Mortality. 

About  100  years  ago,  Dr.  Thomas  Short  published  a  work 
on  "  The  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Mankind." 

Other  writers  have  given  a  few  facts,  here  and  there,  but  a 
careful  collection  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  longevity,  is  a  very 
recent  work.  The  census  of  Ireland,  for  i85i,  a  folio  of  56o 
pages,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sanitary  histories  of  the  world. 
The  author  of  this  work,  went  back  in  his  researches  in  history 
and  tradition  to  ages  before  the  Christian  era,  and  tried  to  show 
the  prevalent  diseases  and  mortality  in  Ireland  and  England  and 
some  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years. 

In  London,  from  1604  to  1682,  the  births  were  699,675, 
and  the  burials  964,882.  In  the  ten  years  from  i85i  to  i860, 
there  were  in  London  864,263  births,  and  610,473  deaths.  In 
the  former  period,  for  every  100  births  there  were  137  burials. 
In  the  latter  period,  for  every  100  births  there  were  yS  burials. 
200  years  ago,  the  deaths  in  England  were  1  in  12  1-2  of  the 
living  ;  now  the  rate  of  death  is  1  in  42. 

In  Dresden,  from  161 7  to  1700,  there  were  46,423  births 
and  66,460  deaths. 

In  Augsburg,  through  200  years,  from  i5oo  to  1700,  the 
births  were  285,412,  and  the  deaths  326,190. 

In  Breslau,  from  1633  to  1734,  the  births  were  108,919,  and 
the  deaths  125,685. 

In  Paris,  from  1728  to  1737,  the  births  were  168,199,  and 
the  deaths  182,481.  But  in  a  recent  period,  from  1853  to  I860, 
the  births  were  433,775,  and  the  deaths  380,570.  For  every  100 
births  in  each  of  these  periods,  there  were  108  deaths  in  the  for- 
mer, and  88  deaths  in  the  latter. 

In  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  other  countries  where  such  statistics 
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have  been  preserved,  about  the  same  state  of  things  has  been 
found  to  exist. 

In  Berlin,  only  88  years  ago,  the  mortality  was  i  in  28,  but 
is  now  one  in  37  1-2. 

In  Dublin,  1  in  22,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and 
1  in  38,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  Griffith  Davis,  a  learned  actuary,  shows,  in  the  London 
Assurance  Magazine,  that  mortality  has  decreased  two-fifths  from 
1720  to  1820.  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  the  same  magazine,  shows  that 
in  the  first  40  years  of  the  1 8th  century,  there  was  a  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  of  340  persons  in  10,000  living,  and  in  the  40 
years  from  1820  to  i860,  it  was  but  207  in  the  same  population. 

In  Boston,  from  1728  to  1752,  the  deaths  were  1  in  21  of 
the  living,  while  from  1846  to  i865,  in  the  same  city,  there  was 
1  in  42.     This  is  a  wonderful  change. 

The  tables  of  the  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity  Companies  are 
full  of  the  same  definite  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  mortality 
and  average  longevity. 

Recurring  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  we  may  state  that  the 
expectation  of  life  was— 

In  the  1 6th  century,  -         -  21  years. 

17th       "  -  -         -     25      " 

1 8th       "  33      " 

From  1 801  to  1833     -  -  39     " 

1814  to  1833         -  40      " 

(Fractions  are  omitted.) 

That  is  to  say :  in  Geneva  in  the  1 6th  century,  the  average 
age  was  21  years,  and  in  the  19th  century,  40  years.  In  the  first 
period,  one  half  of  those  born  were  dead  in  their  9th  year,  while 
in  this  century,  one  half  lives  43  years.  In  the  first  period,  39 
per  cent  reached  20  years  of  age ;  in  the  last  period,  66. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia used  a  table  in  which  the  expectation  was  28  years.  The  life 
table  of  the  United  States  calculated  in  i860,  made  it  41  years. 

CAUSES    OF    DEATH. 

In  London,  from  1675  to  1757,  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
died  of  small-pox.     Mortality  from  this  disease  is  now  almost 
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entirely  banished.      In  the    10  years  from   i85i  to  i860,   1  per 
cent  in  England  died  from  this  cause. 

Measles  formerly  carried  off  5}  7,  and  even  10  per  cent  of 
the  people*  In  the  last  2  5  years,  about  2  per  cent  of  the  mor- 
tality was  caused  by  the  measles. 

Convulsions  destroyed  beetween  1701  and  1757,  in  London, 
from  27  to  30  per  cent ;  from  1848  to  i860,  only  3  per  cent. 

Fevers  were  fearfully  destructive.  More  than  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  in  London  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century  were  from  fevers,  but 
from  1 85 1  to  i860  only  3  percent. 

Teething  formerly  caused  a  great  number  of  deaths  ;  now 
very  few. 

Consumption  was  formerly  much  more  common  than  now. 
It  formerly  caused  17  per  cent  of  the  deaths,  now  from  10  to  12 
per  cent. 

Some  diseases  formerly  prevalent,  traceable  to  the  ignorance, 
poverty  and  vicious  living  of  the  people,  and  which  were  fear- 
fully destructive,  have  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

Dr.  Laycock,  a  learned  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Health  of  Towns,  gives  us  much  of  the  sanitary  history  of  York 
and  some  other  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  He  speaks 
of  the  ''black  death,"  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  by  which  he  cal- 
culates that  25,000,000  perished  in  Europe  during  the  two  years, 
1348  and  1349.  "That  pestilence  was  rife  in  Kilkenny  in  Lent ; 
scarcely  one  alone  ever  died  in  a  house  ;  commonly  husband, 
wife,  children  and  servants  went  the  one  way — the  way  of 
death." 

In  the  records  of  the  city  of  Avignon,  we  find  that  "from  the 
month  of  May  to  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas,  fifty  thousand 
bodies  and  upwards,  were  buried  in  the  same  cemetery — the 
river  Rhone." 

The  "sweating-sickness,"  made  similar  havoc  among  the 
people  of  those  days  of  low  civilization.  This  malady  seems  to 
have  resembled  cholera,  only  that  in  the  one,  the  water  left  the 
blood  through  the  skin  ;  in  the  other,  through  the  bowels. 

Kaye,  a  writer  of  that  time,  says  of  the  "sweating-sickness:" 
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"Some  in  one  hour,  many  in  two,  it  destroyed,  and  at  the  long- 
est, to  them  that  merrily  dined,  it  gave  a  sorrowful  supper.  As 
it  found  them,  so  it  took  them,  some  in  wake,  some  in  sleepe, 
some  in  mirthe,  some  in  care,  some  in  fasting,  some  ful,  some 
busy,  some  idle,  and  in  one  house  sometyme  three,  sometyme 
five,  sometyme  seven,  sometyme  eyght,  somtyme  more,  some- 
tyme all ;  of  the  which,  if  the  haufe  in  every  town  escaped,  it 
was  thought  greate  fauor."  The  parish  register  of  York  says: 
"Above  one  half  of  the  estimated  population  of  this  parish  was 
carried  off  in  the  two  summers  of  i55o  and  i55i." 

During  all  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  the  mortality 
was  enormous.  When  the  plague  was  absent,  the  "purples," 
small-pox,  autumnal  cholera  or  some  other  malady  was  at  work. 
Diseases  were  then  so  prevalent  and  so  fatal,  that  what  would 
now  be  regarded  as  very  unhealthy  seasons,  would  then  have 
been  esteemed  highly  favorable,  and  received  with  gratitude. 
The  seven  to  ten  per  cent  mortality  was  considered  as  the  nat- 
ural lot,  and  created  no  more  alarm  than  a  one-and-a-half  to  two- 
and-a-quarter  per  cent  rate  does  at  the  present  day. 

They  took  no  pains  to  search  out  the  causes  of  these  pesti- 
lences. Though  there  were  stagnant  pools  about  them,  no 
underground  drainage,  the  gutters  full  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matters  choking  up  the  way  so  that  the 
water  could  not  run  off;  though  their  houses  were  unswept,  and 
their  inhabitants  wore  their  clothing  unwashed,  though  the  air 
within  and  without  was  reeking  with  pestilential  exhalations — 
yet  the  people  and  the  rulers  took  no  note  of  these  things.  They 
believed  the  wrath  of  heaven  or  the  malice  of  enemies  was  the 
cause.  These  were  the  special  objects  of  their  dread,  which 
they  endeavored  to  propitiate.  They  believed  in  contagion,  and 
often  exercised  the  most  extreme  cruelty  in  separating  the  sick 
from  the  well. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  history  is  more  pathetic  than  the  assem- 
bling of  the  people  in  these  English  cities  and  towns  to  pray,  day 
and  night.  In  one  place,  in  a  vile,  choking  church,  were  ten 
persons  crying  simultaneously  upon  God,  calling  in  the  most  pit- 
eous and  heart-rending  way  :  "  Mercy  !  mercy  !  mercy !  "  and 
when  they  had   plead  and  cried  and  supplicated,  till  they   be- 
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came  hoarse  and  could  go  on  no  longer,  ten  other  persons  would 
begin  ;  then  ten  others  would  take  up  the  cry,  and  when  they 
had  cried  for  mercy,  shouting  in  the  most  frightful  and  piteous 
way,  then  ten  others  would  begin  the  pandemonium  of  cries  ; 
and  so  the  heart-rending  scenes  were  kept  up  for  weeks,  the  peo- 
ple living  meantime  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  filth  and  stench. 

In  London,  for  some  years  previous  to  1602,  the  average 
annual  mortality  was  from  five  to  six  thousand.  Then  the  plague 
appeared,  and  there  were  42,042  deaths  in  a  single  year,  of 
which  36,269  were  from  the  plague.  Again  the  mortality  in- 
creased, and  54,265  died  in  the  year  1625,  35,417  from  the 
plague.  Again,  forty  years  later,  in  i665,  the  epidemic  appeared, 
and  carried  the  mortality  up  to  97,306,  of  which  68,596  were 
from  this  single  cause." 

This  wretched,  horrible  story  makes  one  seriously  question 
whether  the  peoples  of  those  times  were  mad  beasts  or  human 
beings.  Instead  of  the  old  times  being  the  "  good  old  times," 
there  have  never  been  any  times  as  good  as  these.  The  world 
has  never  been  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  to-day.  There  are 
ignorance  and  vice  enough  in  the  world  now,  but  there  was  ten 
times  as  much  in  former  years.  Those  who  talk  of  the  good  old 
times,  know  nothing  of  the  story  of  the  past. 

The  earth  itself  has  become  more  favorable  to  human  exis- 
tence. Wet  lands  have  been  drained,  swamps  have  given  place 
to  dry  and  arable  fields.  European  sanitary  reports  contain 
abundant  proofs  of  the  evil  influence  of  marshy  and  wet  grounds, 
and  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  drainage. 

The  district  of  Wisbech,  in  England,  formerly  marshy,  was 
drained  in  the  course  of  the  20  years  ending  in  1816.  The  im- 
provement in  vitality  was  shown  by  the  records.  For  every  100 
births,  the  deaths  from  1796  to"  i8o5,  were  94  ;  from  1806  to 
1 81 5,  for  every  100  births  there  were  79  deaths;  from  1 816  to 
1825,  there  were  64  deaths.  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the 
rate  of  mortality  was  1  in  31  of  the  living;  in  the  second  1  in  40, 
and  in  the  third,  1  in  47.  Other  reports  bear  similar  testimony 
to  the  good  effects  of  drainage. 

The  mechanical  inventions,  whose  name  is  legion,  have  re- 
lieved the  over-burdened  toilers. 
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The  steam-engine,  man's  powerful,  tireless  and  versatile  co- 
operator,  has  released  him  from  a  thousand  exhausting  labors. 
Probably  no  invention  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  done  so 
much  to  lift  the  poor  toiler  out  of  his  killing  slavery. 

DWELLINGS. 

The  Englishman  lived  in  holes  and  caverns  of  the  earth,  or 
built  huts  of  sticks  and  brush;  next,  he  built  himself  a  cabin  of 
stone  or  brick,  mud  or  clay  ;  next,  what  we  call  houses,  and  the 
houses  are  successively  improved  and  made  comfortable  and 
healthful,  from  age  to  age. 

Several  generations  ago,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  had  no 
floors,  and  the  ground  was  often  wet  and  muddy.  Seeking  com- 
fort, they  covered  this  earth  floor  with  rushes  or  straw,  but  as  it 
was  not  changed,  it  became  the  receptacle  of  the  waste  and  filth 
of  the  family.  The  rotting  straw  and  the  mud  beneath  sent 
forth  foul  exhalations  and  produced  sickness. 

Erasmus,  the  learned  scholar  and  writer,  says  of  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  "The  floors  of  the  houses  are 
generally  made  of  nothing  but  loam,  and  are  strewed  with  rushes, 
which,  being  constantly  put  on  fresh,  without  the  removal  of  the 
old,  in  some  cases  for  20  years,  fish  bones,  broken  victuals  and 
other  filth,  impregnated  with  the  excretions  of  dogs,  children, 
men,  etc." 

Even  the  houses  of  the  rich  had  no  carpets  ;  the  king  him- 
self had  no  covering  for  his  floors,  except  straw,  which  was  some- 
times spread  to  receive  and  conceal  the  dirt. 

The  structure  of  the  houses  gave  no  protection  from  the 
elements  without,  nor  did  they  furnish  pure  air  within.  They 
were  loose  and  leaky,  exposing  the  inmates  to  winds  and  storms. 
They  had  little  means  for  warming,  and  less  means  for  ven- 
tilation. 

Very  little  glass  was  in  use  in  England  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  1 8th  century.  They  used  instead,  panels  of  horn,  through 
which  a  little  light  could  make  its  way.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
have  no  glass  to-day. 

When  glass  was  first  introduced,  it  was  so  costly  and  per- 
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ishable,  that  the  rich  who  could  afford  its  use,  took  it  out  of  the 
windows,  and  put  it  into  a  safe  place  whenever  they  left  their 
houses  even  for  a  brief  time. 

DOMESTIC    FURNITURE. 

Domestic  furniture,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  very  meagre. 
One  brass  pot  was  almost  the  only  cooking  utensil.  Their  dishes 
and  spoons  were  wooden.  Pewter  platters  and  tin  spoons  were 
luxuries.  The  bedding  was  rough.  A  round  log  of  wood  often 
served  as  a  pillow.  If  after  seven  years  of  married  life,  the 
master  of  a  family  slept  on  a  better  bed  than  a  thick,  rough  cloth, 
he  thought  himself  well  lodged. 

CLOTHING. 

Among  the  world's  great  improvements,  those  in  cloths  are 
the  most  beneficent.  The  sorts  used  in  the  middle  ag"es  were 
coarse,  hard  and  cold.  Cotton  was  unknown.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  her  3,000  dresses,  was,  in  some  important  respects,  more 
poorly  dressed  than  the  humblest  woman  of  to-day.  Our  cheap 
woolen  and  cotton  goods  permit  the  poorest  to  dress  better  than 
the  great  Queen,  with  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  at  her  call. 

FOOD. 

Foods  are  much  improved.  More  and  better  agriculture  has 
increased  the  quantity  and  variety  of  our  grains  and  vegetables. 
Better  provision  for  feeding  cattle  in  winter  has  increased  the 
amount  of  fresh  animal  food  throughout  the  year. 

Potatoes  were  unknown  before  1600.  For  many  years  after 
their  introduction  into  Europe,  they  were  luxuries  eaten  only  by 
the  rich.  In  1633,  the  law  made  the  price  of  potatoes  fifty  cents 
a  pound. 

Thirty  years  later,  Muffet  wrote:  "  Potato-roots  are  getting 
to  be  quite  common.  Even  a  farmer  sometimes  buys  them  to 
please  his  wife." 

More  rich  grains  are  now  raised  than  in  the  so-called  "good 
old  times."  About  a.  d.  1600,  Morgan  wrote  of  the  Scotch: 
"  Their  bread  is  a  '  harth-cake '  of  oats.  In  the  cities,  the  courtiers 
and  gentlemen  have  wheaten  bread." 

A  substantial  diet  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  higher 
classes.     A  maid  of  honor  might  have  roast-beef.     A  ploughman 
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worked  on  the  strength  of  water-gruel.  For  300  years  laboring 
people  have  gradually  added  barley  to  their  oats,  then  rye,  then 
wheat.  Improving  their  nutriment  has  improved  their  capacity 
for  labor,  and  their  longevity. 

Animal  food  has  improved  more  than  vegetable  ;  cattle  and 
sheep  have  increased  in  size.  Whereas  a  beef  carcass  weighed 
370  pounds,  it  now  weighs  55o.  Calves  weighed  5o  pounds,  now 
io5.  Sheep  weighed  28  pounds,  now  over  5o.  The  weights 
given  as  those  of  the  present  time  are  less  than  the  fact. 

Fruits  have  multiplied  and  improved.  We  have  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  luscious  apples,  where  they  had  the  hard,  small,  sour 
crab.  Plums,  peaches,  pears  and  berries  have  all  been  multi- 
plied and  improved. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Roads  were  hardly  known.  The  bottom  of  a  dry  creek  was 
the  summer  road.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  Scot- 
land, straw,  hay  and  coal  were  transported  on  horseback.  But  as 
a  horse  could  not  carry  enough  on  his  back  to  justify  the  expense 
of  a  long  journey,  carts  were  used  for  the  long  distances.  They 
were  heavy  and  clumsy.  Even  when  empty  they  were  difficult 
to  move.  The  horses  and  cattle  were  of  low  breeds,  poorly  fed, 
and  weakened  by  exposure.  They  could  not  draw  much,  and 
they  traveled  slowly.  The  teamsters  between  Edinburgh  and 
Selkirk,  38  miles,  took  a  fortnight  to  go  and  return.  This  diffi- 
cult transportation  made  merchandise  costly  in  the  country,  and 
farming  products  costly  in  the  city.  Wheat  was  sometimes  five 
times  as  dear  in  London  as  in  some  of  the  country  places. 

JEALOUSY. 

There  was  a  curious  jealousy  of  dealers  in  grain.  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  allowed  no  one  to  carry  corn  from  one 
port  to  another  without  a  license ;  and  the  buying  it  in  one  mar- 
ket in  a  large  quantity,  to  sell  again  in  another,  was  punished  by 
imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  All  this  prevented  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  goods. 

IMPROVIDENCE. 

The  people  of  those  times  lived  freely  at  harvest,  and  half 
starved  through  Spring  and  Summer.     Famine  was  common.     In 
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1 3 17,  wheat  was  $4.80  a  bushel  before    harvest;    after  harvest  it 
was  20  cents  a  bushel. 

LABOR. 

The  hardest  and  heaviest  blows  are  now  struck  by  machines. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  shorter,  the  night  of  rest  longer.  Fewer 
persons  break  down  by  excessive  exertion  and  privation  of 
sleep. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  larger,  money  buys  better  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  A  good  mechanic  earns  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  half  a 
day.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  it  would  have  taken 
him  nine  days.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  weavers  and  dyers 
earned  17  cents  a  day,  and  paid  62  cents  for  the  cheapest  shirt. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  good  mechanic's  wages 
for  one  day,  would  buy  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wheat,  or  two 
dozen  eggs.  He  could  earn  a  pound  of  potatoes  in  three  days, 
a  turkey  in  three  or  four  days,  a  hen  in  less  than  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  by  working  six  days  and  a  half,  he  could  earn  coarse 
linen  enough  for  a  shirt.  He  is  five  to  twenty  times  better  off 
to-day. 

The  Government  often  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
prices  of  merchandise.  In  13 17,  when  wheat  was  20  cents  a 
bushel,  a  farm-hand  earned  three  cents  a  day  and  board  ;  a 
master  mechanic  six  cents  a  day  and  board.  In  1360,  a  com- 
mon shepherd  or  a  swine  herder,  was  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half 
a  year  and  board  ;  a  head  shepherd,  five  dollars  a  year  and 
board  ;  a  head  farmer,  $5.83  a  year  and  board.  In  16 10,  the 
authorities  in  Rutlandshire  ordered  that  the  pay  of  the  head 
hand  on  the  farm  should  be  $13.00  a  year  and  board  ;  a  good 
woman  cook,  almost  thirteen  cents  a  week  and  board  ;  a  mower, 
ten  cents  a  day  and  board  ;  a  man  reaper,  eight  cents  a  day  and 
board  ;  a  woman  reaper,  six  cents  a  day  and  board.  "If  any  one 
will  not  work  for  these  wages,  he  must  be  imprisoned  until  he 
find  surety.  If  he  go  out  of  London,  because  he  will  not  thus 
work,  and  be  found  there  afterwards,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  six 
months,  and  forfeit  the  chattels  he  has  in  London." 

Sometimes  there  were  laws  to  prevent  the  employer  from 
paying  more. 
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In  1363,  William  Coppe  was  punished;  in  the  pillory  for 
raising  the  price  of  wheat. 

In  1364,  a  man  was  punished  in  the  pillory  for  giving  31  cents 
a  bushel,  which  was  five  cents  more  than  the  law  allowed. 

Carpenters  in  summer  were  paid  six  cents  a  day  with  board. 
The  carpenter,  tailor,  and  farm  hand  earned  severally,  16,  8  and 
4  cents  beyond  their  board. 

In  the  "good  old  times  of  Queen  Bess,"  the  pride  of  Eng- 
lish history,  the  average  pay  of  a  mechanic  was  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  week.  He  could  earn  a  pair  of  shoes  in  four  days  and  a 
half.  He  could  earn  a  linsey-woolsey  petticoat  for  his  wife  by  five 
days'  work  ;  or  a  good  gown  by  about  8  days'  labor.  He  could 
earn  himself  a  coarse  and  strong  linen  shirt  in  five  days  and  a  half. 

INCREASE    OF    THE    MEANS    OF    LIFE. 

The  proportion  of  people  who  awake  in  the  morning  with- 
out knowing  whether  the  food  of  the  day  will  in  any  way  be 
obtained,  has  diminished. 

The  increase  of  kindness  and  mutual  help  has  an  influence 
on  health  and  the  continuance  of  life.  The  strong  formerly  ruled 
with  brutal  selfishness.  The  weak,  by  cunning  and  stealth,  got 
what  they  could.  There  was  not  only  indifference,  but  some- 
times even  pleasure,  in  beholding  both  animal  and  human  suffer- 
ing. The  Romans  crowded  to  see  the  gladiators ;  men  who 
fought,  wounded,  and  killed  each  other.  When,  among  our  En- 
glish forefathers,  the  law  sentenced  criminals  to  be  tied  to  the 
cart's  tail  and  whipped  through  the  streets,  crowds  followed  and 
urged  the  executioner  to  be  diligent  in  his  work.  They  com- 
plained if  he  faltered,  or  showed  any  compassion. 

Markham's  "  Instructions  to  a  Good  Housewife"  300  years 
ago,  recommends  the  mistress  "not  to  scold  the  girls,  but  to 
thrash  them  heartily." 

The  weak  now  enjoy  more  and  more  the  help  of  the  strong. 
Ailments  are  fewer  and  less  destructive.  In  the  days  of  Israel,, 
and  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  middle  ages,  and  the  last  century, 
in  all  from  the  first,  downward,  there  was  a  far  greater  prevalence  of 
destructive  sensuality,  followed  by  exhaustion  and  early  death. 

DIMINISHED    CHILD    MORTALITY. 

In  Geneva,  children  under  five   years   were  44  per  cent  of 
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all  the  deaths  in  the    16th  century,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  19th 
century. 

One  half  the  number  of  persons  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn,  Bos- 
ton, had  passed  their  33d  year.  One  half  of  those  buried  in  the 
foreign  cemeteries  of  Boston  were  not  33  months  old.  Foreigners 
are  nearly  all  young,  having  families  of  children  ; '  yet  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  dead,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
difference  in  their  domestic  conditions. 

EDUCATION. 

Intelligence  is  among  the  most  effective  means  of  sustaining 
human  life. 

In  six  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  during  17  years,  63 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  could  not  write  their  own  names. 
Nearly  19  per  cent  of  their  children  died  before  they  were  a  year 
old.  A  comparison  was  made  with  i5  other  similarly  situated 
counties,  where  two  thirds  of  the  mothers  could  write.  As  often 
as  100  infants  died  in  the  more  intelligent  counties,  134  died  in 
the  uneducated  districts.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  situation  of  the  districts,  except  the  difference  in  educa- 
tion. Inability  to  write  one's  name,  indicates  an  ignorance  be- 
yond chirography,  a  lack  of  general  knowledge,  a  lack  of  disci- 
pline. It  represents  a  less,  and  more  uncertain  supply  of  the 
means  of  living,  and  in  the  management  of  family  and  children, 
a  more  frequent  failure  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  weakest 
period  of  human  life. 

A  recent  comparison  between  different  counties  of  Ireland 
showed  30  per  cent  more  infant  mortality  where  two  thirds  of  the 
mothers  could  not  write,  than  where  two  thirds  of  the  mothers 
could  read  the  newspapers  and  write  their  names. 

In  cities  and  country  districts  at  the  present  day,  the  classes, 
whose  poor ,  insufficient,  and  pestilential  living  resembles  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  suffer  as  their  ancestors  did  ;  they  have  more 
consumption,  dysentery,  and  fever,  and  they  drag  their  slender 
lives  to  early  graves. 

The  field  of  vitality  is  yet  only  partly  cultivated.  Present 
and  coming  generations  will  progress  in  practical  methods,  and 
each  will  have  a  larger,  richer,  longer  life. 


The  Weight  of  Brains. 


Woman's  brain  is  smaller  than  man's.  Her  brain  weighs 
44  ounces,  while  his  weighs  49  1-2.  But  her  structure  is 
more  complex  than  his,  and  it  is  a  physiological  law  that 
quality  rises  with  complexity  of  structure.  Woman  is  finer 
than  man  ;  her  hands,  skin,  and  brains  are  finer.  A  man  with 
only  44  ounces  of  brain  is  a  failure.  At  school  he  is  way  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  ;  while  girls  with  44  ounces  often  beat 
boys  with  49.  And  this  victory  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  but 
reaches  science,  mathematics  and  other  departments  where  the 
49  ouncer  thought  he  stood  alone. 

Men  who  have  all  their  lives  been  striving  to  talk  down  to 
the  capacity  of  women,  must  have  been  a  trifle  surprised  at  the 
recent  reports  from  the  schools  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
the  recent  examinations  in  New  York  for  admission  to  the  City 
College.  In  brief,  men  who  have  striven  to  simplify  their  ideas 
so  that  even  women  could  comprehend  them,  must  have  been 
puzzled  over  the  reports  for  1882  of  our  educational  institutions. 
This  superiority  often  continues  till  girls  are  fifteen,  when 
adequate  motives  fail.  A  few  young  women  see  the  possibility 
of  a  career,  go  on,  and  in  college  bear  off  more  than  their  share 
of  prizes. 

We  are  told  that  this  apparent  superiority  of  girls  is  easily 
explained  ;  that  they  mature  earlier,  their  habits  are  better,  they 
are  more  devoted  to  study,  more  ambitious,  and  that  they  have 
less  to  distract  their  attention,  etc.  It  has  been  thought  that  in 
their  dress  and  social  life  they  have  much  to  distract  their  atten- 
tion, but  an  argument  is  not  intended ;  only  a  few  facts  are  given. 
But  let  those  who  doubt  the  finer  quality  of  woman's  brain,  ex- 
plain away  if  they  can,  the  following : 

Broca,  who  stands  very  high  among  the  great  brain  ob- 
servers, informs  us  that  below  37  ounces  a  man  becomes  an  idiot; 
but  that  a  woman's  brain  must  fall  below  32  ounces  before  she  be- 
comes an  idiot.  Other  distinguished  observers  give  us  similar 
figures.  The  fact  given  by  Broca  is  a  representative  one.  A 
woman  with  32  ounces  of  brain  can  take  care  of  herself.     Above 
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this  weight,  she  is  capable  of  more  and  more.  Reaching  36  ounces, 
she  may  be  a  passably  bright  mother  and  citizen.  But  a  man 
with  36  ounces  of  brain  is  a  helpless  idiot.  No  exception  is  re- 
ported by  the  observers.  He  must  reach  37  ounces  before  he 
can  take  care  of  himself.  Her  brain  is  finer.  That  is  the  only 
explanation. 

Broca  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  1 1 5  skulls  taken  from 
a  vault  which  was  covered  up  700  years  ago.  These  skulls  be- 
longed to  the  favored  classes,  being  buried  in  vaults.  The 
average  capacity  of  these  n5  skulls"  was  1425.98  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

Broca  also  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  12S  skulls  which 
were  buried  between  1788  and  1824.  "These  skulls  yielded  an 
average  capacity  of  1461.53  centimetre^.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  size  of  the  human 
brain  in  Paris,  during  these  700  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  wide  difference  between  a 
man's  brain,  and  a  woman's  brain  is  true  only  of  the  civilized 
peoples.  The  brain  of  a  negress  in  Africa  is  almost  the  same 
weight  as  that  of  a  negro,  while,  as  has  been  said,  the  difference 
between  the  male  brain  and  the  female  brain  among  civilized 
people  reaches  the  extraordinary  figure  of  5  1-2  ounces. 

Vogt  says  in  explanation  :  "  The  lower  the  state  of  culture, 
the  more  similar  are  the  occupations  of  the  two  sexes.  Among  the 
Australians,  the  Bushmen,  and  other  low  races  possessing  no  fixed 
habitations,  the  wife  partakes  of  all  her  husband's  toils,  and  has,  in 
addition,  the  care  of  the  progeny.  The  sphere  of  occupation  is 
the  same  for  both  sexes  ;  whilst  among  the  civilized  nations  there 
is  a  division  both  in  physical  and  mental  labor.  If  it  be  true  that 
every  organ  is  strengthened  by  exercise,  increasing  in  size  and 
weight,  it  must  equally  apply  to  the  brain,  which  must  become 
more  developed  by  proper  mental  exercise." 

Women  attain  the  full  weight  of  brain  between  20  and  30 
years  of  age ;  men  between  30  and  40.  From  40  to  5o  years,  there 
is  a  slight  loss  of  weight ;  between  5o  and  60  a  greater  loss ;  after 
60  the  process  of  decay  is  more  rapid.  Between  80  and  90,  the 
weight  of  the  brain  is  probably  three  ounces  less  than  between 
30  and  40. 


In  this  department  we  shall  not  try  to  be  learned.  We  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  the  useful  hygienist  is  not  he  who  discusses 
rare  facts  and  speculations,  but  he  who  presents  the  familiar  laws 
of  health  in  a  garb  so  simple  and  attractive  that  the  people  become 
interested,  and  are  led  to  wise  living.  Hygiene  is  not  a  field  for 
theories  and  dreams,  but  for  practical  help. 

It  is  easy  to  be  learned  in  the  theories  of  respiration  and  sun- 
light, to  discuss  exosmosis  and  endosmosis,  the  corpuscular  and  un- 
dulatory  theories,  to  give  an  impression  that  one  is  learned,  but 
it  is  a  better  service  to  discuss  the  practical  aspects  of  ventilation 
and  sunshine  in  a  way  so  simple  and  interesting,  that  the  people 
may  learn  to  welcome  pure  air  and  sunlight  with  grateful  joy,  and 
in  every  way  accept  their  blessings. 

It  is  easy  in  discussing  food  to  use  such  words  as  nitrogenous, 
carbonaceous,  calorifiant,  nutritive,  azotized,  hydro-carbons,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  far  more  precious  service  to  the  masses  for 
whom  most  magazines  are  professedly  designed,  to  avoid  hard 
words,  and  speak  of  food  in  a  way  so  plain  that  every  reader  of 
common  sense  will  understand  and  be  helped. 

Technical  words  and  Latin  and  Greek  phrases  are  not  used 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  to  make  a  thought  plainer,  for  the 
writer  knows  that  not  three  readers  in  a  hundred  will  understand 
a  word  of  it,  neither  is  it  because  the  writer  can  more  clearly,  in 
Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  express  his  thought,  even  to  his  own 
mind,  for  he  is  obliged  to  translate  it  before  he  can  fully  grasp  the 
idea,  but  it  is  to  give  an  appearance  of  learning  ! 

We  shall  forego  this  advantage,  and  discuss  the  science  of 
hygiene  in  words  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein. 

It  is  possible,  as  those  familiar  with  hygienic  literature  know, 
to  make  the  simple,  familiar  rules  of  health  so  interesting  that 
they  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes  of  persons.  This  is 
the  highest  form  of  hygienic  literature.  To  this  end  we  shall  bend, 
our  energies. 

The  laws  of  health,  like  the  story  of  the  cross,  may  be  written 
on  a  single  page.  There  is  now  and  then  a  person  who  can  im- 
part an  absorbing  interest  to  either  theme  every  day  in  the  year. 


A  Confession  and  a  Hope. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  evening  of  a  physician's  life  when 
he  longs  to  speak  out,  and  say  just  what  he  thinks.  So  we  hear  an 
old  and  famous  doctor  declare,  "  If  all  the  medicines  in  the  world 
were  cast  into  the  sea,  it  would  be  better  for  men  and  worse 
for  the  fishes."  Another  physician,  who  long  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  Queens 
confidential  adviser,  after  looking  over  the  whole  field  of  medi- 
cine, affirms,  "  Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  they  can- 
not be  worse  ;  they  must  mend  or  end."  Another  of  sixty  years 
eminent  experience  says,  "  It  would  be  better  for  the  human  race 
if  we  had  no  doctors."  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  such  utter- 
ances from  eminent  physicians,  written  in  the  evening  of  life. 

After  forty  years  observation  we  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
world  could  not  get  on  without  doctors,  but  they  should  stop  ped- 
dling pills  and  teach  us  the  laws  of  health.  Should  physicians 
heartily  unite  in  this  work,  they  would  confer  a  blessing  on  the 
race,  the  magnitude  of  which  no  finite  mind  could  measure.  The 
world  would  then  learn  that  of  all  benefactors,  doctors  stand  first. 
Here  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure. 

Among  health  themes,  in  our  country,  the  food  question 
stands  first.  Perhaps  you  don't  fancy  these  food  reformers.  You 
don't  like  their  war  on  your  palate.  We  are  inclined  to  join  you 
and  defend  the  palate.  We  believe  the  Creator  intended  man  to 
enjoy  eating,  and  not  to  be  forever  moaning  out,  "  I  wonder  if 
this  is  good  for  me."  Such  painful  consciousness,  where  a  de- 
lightful abandon  was  intended,  is  monstrous  and  pitiful.  It  is 
true  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  but  a  large  and  very  substantial 
part  of  him  is  animal.  This  large  and  substantial  part  was  in- 
tended to  enjoy  life  and  not  to  be  snubbed. 

Our  table  pleasures  may  be"  doubled  ;  and  we  do  not  mean 
by  some  triumph  of  the  moral,  but  through  a  more  cunning  man- 
agement of  the  table.  With  skill  in  the  kitchen,  we  should  soon 
learn  that  the  most  digestible  and  nutritious  foods  give  most 
palate  pleasure.  We  do  not  say  that  the  best  foods  will  give  most 
pleasure  to  those  who  never  try  them.  People  must  take  the 
trouble  to  try  them. 

A  hundred  health  subjects  await  our  consideration. 
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Thousands  of  persons  starve  themselves  into  thinness, 
paleness  and  nervousness,  by  living  on  white  bread  and  sweet 
things,  and  sleeping  too  little.  Oat  meal,  cracked  wheat,  graham 
bread  and  beef,  with  plenty  of  sleep,  would  make  them  plump 
and  ruddy. 

66  What   is    one    man's    meat    is  another 

mail9S  poiSOll." — Good  beef,  good  bread,  exercise,  sun- 
shine, pure  air,  temperance,  cleanliness,  abundant  sleep,  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  and  a  hundred  other  things  are  every  man's  meat, 
and  no  man's  poison.  It  is  true  there  are  some  things  which  one 
man  can  bear  and  another  cannot,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
If  you  keep  to  the  safe  and  good  in  food  and  drink,  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  old  saw  that  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison."  This  old  saw  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
dietetic  sins. 

Tea. — In  the  London  Medical  Times  appears  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "Dr.  Heath,  of  Newcastle,  has  been  the  last  to 
raise  his  voice  against  tea.  But  it  has  long  been  a  fact  familiar 
to  us  that  tea  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  dyspepsia.  Among  the 
vast  numbers  of  poor  women  who  frequent  the  patient  rooms  of 
our  London  hospitals,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
two-thirds  are  suffering  from  dyspepsia.  This  dyspepsia  almost 
invariably  arises  from  two  causes, — the  want  of  proper  food,  and 
the  abuse  of  articles  like  tea,  which  stay  the  craving  for  food,  but 
which  aggravate  the  consequent  conditions  of  the  digestion." 

Adulterations  Of  tea. — In  the  Sanitary  Engineer 
of  June  1,  1880,  is  the  statement  that  seven  thousand  chests  of 
adulterated  tea  have  been  recently  burned  by  order  of  the  British 
government.  An  analysis  of  many  samples  taken  at  random, 
showed  sixty-five  per  cent  of  adulteration.  In,  each  hundred 
pounds  of  tea  there  were  sixty-five  pounds  of  poisonous  adultera- 
tions. Eleven  different  poisons  were  detected ;  some  of  them 
deadly.  Probably  the  worst  of  the  Chinese  teas  come  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  Chinese  know  that  the  British  government  watches 
and  analyzes,  while  we  Americans  ask  no  questions.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  stomach  pain  and  indigestion  among  American 
women,  may  be  traced  to  tea. 
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Hot  Rectal  Douche. — In  many  cases  of  dysentery 
and  dysenteric  diarrhea  with  painful  straining,  I  have  used  the 
hot  rectal  douche  with  signal  benefit.  You  should  manage  it  in 
the  following  way.  Lay  your  patient  on  his  side,  use  a  fountain 
syringe  which  you  hang  low  that  the  water  may  flow  into  the 
bowels  slowly.  Let  the  water  be  as  hot  as  your  hand  can  bear. 
Use  from  one  to  four  quarts,  exhorting  the  patient  to  retain  it  as 
long  as  he  can.  This  may  be  used  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It 
will  do  no  harm,  and  will  always  afford  relief,  especially  where 
the  dysentery  is  accompanied  by  back-ache  or  severe  pain 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
of  dysentery  and  straining  diarrhea  relieved  at  once  by  this  hot 
rectal  douche. 

Overwork. — Much  is  said  of  overwork  nowadays,  and 
much  that  is  nonsensical.  Gentlemen  come  to  consult  me  al- 
most daily,  full  of  the  notion  that  overwork  is  killing  them. 
Nineteen  times  in  twenty  it  is  bad  food,  bad  hours,  cigars,  and 
other  abuses.  With  good  food  properly  eaten,  plenty  of  sleep, 
a  clean  skin,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  not  one  in  ten  of  these 
patients  would  break  down  from  "overwork." 

RlliU  and  TolbaCCOo — These  terrible  enemies  often 
find  us  defenseless.  Our  craving  stomachs  call  for  stimulus. 
Bad  food,  badly  cooked,  is  the  cause  of  much  of  this  uneasiness 
and  longing  of  the  stomach.  A  wife  who  smells  her  husband's 
breath  will  help  him  much  more  by  good  food  than  by  bitter 
words.  Pies,  cakes,  puddings,  fries,  heavy  bread,  strong  coffee 
and  tea,  play  the  mischief  with  the  stomach;  then  it  calls  for  some 
stimulus.  Good  beef  and  mutton,  light,  sweet  bread  and  good 
vegetables,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  with  a  discreet  use  of 
lemon  juice,  will  prevent  much  of  the  craving  for  drink  and 
tobacco. 

Lalboucliere,  editor  of  London  Truth,  believes  that 
within  fifty  years,  smoking  will  be  allowed  everywhere,  even  in 
church,  and  that  smokers  will  no  more  ask  permission  to  smoke 
than  to  breathe.  He  is  a  false  prophet.  The  smokers  are  a  big 
crowd,  but  they  smell  bad,  and  that  is  unpopular  ;  they  spit,  and 
that  is  nasty;  they   are    nervous,  and   that  is  unmanly.     Then 
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these  oarsmen,  champion  billiardists,  and  other  muscle  men  are 
becoming  the  rage.  Their  bright  faces  and  wonderful  movements 
show  the  marvellous  beauty  of  a  perfect  body,  and  we  shall  soon 
learn  that  they  avoid  tobacco,  as  a  means  to  these  admirable  re- 
sults. We  all  like  to'be  handsome  and  fine,  and  we  always  shall. 
Another  thing — we  shun  smoking  girls  because  we  like  them 
sweet  and  clean.  Now  they  are  dependent  on  us,  and  try  to  be 
agreeable;  so  they  tell  us  they  like  the  smell  of  a  good  cigar,  and 
keep  dark  about  the  horrid  breath.  But  when  they  are  a  little 
further  out  of  the  woods,  they  will  let  us  know  that  their  noses 
are  as  good  as  ours. 

Cremation. — Doubters  are  now  convinced  that  the  cre- 
mation movement  will  triumph.  It  is  right.  It  is  honest.  It 
is  clean.  It  is  quite  as  sentimental  as  burial  in  the  ground.  It  is 
right,  because  it  would  remove  from  millions  of  the  poor,  a  great 
load.  It  is  honest  because  the  soil  contains  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  precious  materials  which  can  be  appropriated  by  our 
bodies.  To  withhold  these  precious  atoms  from  general  circula- 
tion for  thirty  or  forty  years,  is  not  honest.  Through  cremation, 
these  atoms  are  all  returned  at  once  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
quickly  reach  the  soil.  It  is  clean,  as  every  one  knows.  Grave- 
yards have  long  been  a  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
Water  circulates  through  the  earth  as  blood  circulates  through 
the  body;  the  impurities  of  graveyards  find  their  way  into  this 
general  circulation.  A  beautiful  urn,  containing  the  dust  of  the 
loved  one,  may  be  kept  in  some  sacred  place  in  our  home. 

Tr<B6S.— If  we  had  a  row  of  sugar  maple  trees  on  each 
side  of  the  roads  of  New  York,  we  should  raise  fifty  times  as 
much  sugar  as  we  use.  If  all  the  streams  running  through  our 
farms  were  bordered  with  butternut  trees,  we  should  raise  as 
much  food  as  we  need  of  a  rich,  strong  sort,  and  a  good  substi- 
tute for  meat.  The  maples  would  beautify  our  streets  ;  the  but- 
ternut trees  would  help  to  maintain  the  streams  and  afford  grate- 
ful shade  to  our  cattle. 

Learn  to  Lailgh. — Blessings  on  the  laughers  ;  no 
matter  of  what  style.  Of  course  we  all  like  ha-ha-ha ;  and  we 
don't  like  he-he-he,  or  ho-ho-ho,  or  haw-haw-haw ,;  but  give  them 
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all  a  welcome.  The  worst  of  them  are  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  whiners.  Hearty  laughter  is  better  than  pills  for  dys- 
pepsia, better  than  chloral  for  neuralgia,  and  better  than  balsams 
for  consumption.  Come  on,  brothers  and  sisters,  with  your  ha- 
ha-ha  and  your  he-he-he  and  your  ho-ho-ho  and  your  haw-haw- 
haw  and  all  the  variations ;  you  are  welcome.  But  you  long- 
faced,  whining,  groaning  wretches,  avaunt !  I  would  rather  have 
the  cholera  come  this  way,  than  you.  Why  don't  you  cut  your 
throats  ?  I  will  sit  on  your  case  as  a  juror,  and  fetch  in  a  verdict 
of  justifiable  suicide. 

POOF  Kitty's  Tall. — Susie  came  to  my  office,  sat  on 
my  lap,  and  told  me  all  about  her  kitty's  tail.  It  was  broken  and 
mamma  had  put  on  splits  and  tried  to  mend  it.  Poor  kitty's  little 
mistress  cried  and  begged  me  to  cure  the  tail.  I  promised  a  pro- 
fessional call.  While  Susie  was  telling  me  this  sad  story,  I  noticed 
her  breath.  It  was  as  sweet  as  a  healthy  baby's.  I  called  next 
morning,  convinced  Susie  that  a  bob-tailed  kitty  was  stylish,  and 
amputated  at  the  point  of  fracture.  She  climbed  into  my  lap  to 
thank  me,  and  I  exclaimed  :  "  Dear  me!  who  has  been  giving  this 
child  candy?"  "How  did  you  know  she  had  eaten  candy?" 
asked  mamma.  "  How  did  I  know?  Why,  I  smelled  her  breath. 
It  is  too  bad.  Yesterday  her  breath  was  perfectly  sweet.  Now, 
it  is  dreadful."  Just  across  the  street  is  a  large  candy  store,  and 
behind  it  a  grog-shop.     I  wonder  which  does  the  more  harm. 

Mysterious  Providences.— This  world  is  full  of 

mysterious  Providences.  But  it  is  not  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  the  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  displaced  and  great 
suffering  ensues,  when  a  woman  wears  a  tight  corset.  It  is  not  a 
mysterious  Providence  that  her  lungs  are  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion till  she  falls  into  consumption,  when  she  so  dresses  her 
feet  and  lep's  that  the  blood  cannot  £et  down  into  them.  It  is 
not  a  mysterious  Providence  that  she  should  be  weak,  dyspeptic 
and  nervous  when  she  neglects  exercise  and  remains  in  hot,  un- 
ventilated  rooms.  It  is  not  a  mysterious  Providence  that  her  feet 
should  be  distorted  and  she  become  a  cripple  if  she  wears  the 
modern  French  boot.  It  is  not  a  mysterious  Providence  that  in 
maternity  she  is  overwhelmed  with  suffering  and  helplessness,  if 
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she  becomes  a  mother  when  weak,  dyspeptic,  nervous  and  unde- 
veloped. Those  who  talk  about  such  things  as  mysterious  Prov- 
idences, are  downright  infidels.  They  neither  believe  in  law  nor 
God.  This  morning,  I  visited  an  invalid  woman,  fifty  years  old, 
the  mother  of  five  children.  Her  father  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  ;  her  mother  still  lives,  aged  eighty-two.  My  patient 
is  haggard,  bent,  neuralgic,  discouraged  ;  wishes  she  had  never 
been  born  ;  thinks  life  an  awful  mystery.  Within  the  New 
England  States,  one  hundred  thousand  such  women  breathe  and 
suffer.  Does  any  one  believe  this  a  mysterious  Providence  ? 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  ninety-nine  thousand  of  these  women 
might  have  been  healthy  and  happy  ?  The  instruction  of  girls  in 
the  laws  of  health,  is  one  of  the  grandest  missions  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  mortal. 

Big"  NstmCS. — Some  people  like  long,  big  names  for 
their  maladies.  A  woman  came  to  me  with  a  pain.  I  examined 
her  and  told  her  that  back-ache  was  her  disease.  She  was  dis- 
satisfied. It  was  commonplace  and  vulgar.  The  lowest  kind  of 
people  have  back-ache.  She  went  to  another  doctor.  He  said 
that  her  case  required  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  was 
very  rare ;  that  he  had  seen  but  one  other  case  like  it,  and  he 
would  tell  her  confidentially  it  was  that  of  a  wealthy  and  highly 
cultivated  lady  in  a  neighboring  city.  In  brief,  it  was  a  case  of 
decided  tendency  to  "  cerebro  spinal  meningitis."  She  took  his 
prescription,  which  was  in  elaborate  Latin,  paid  $5,  and  went  home 
delighted.  A  dear  friend  of  hers  had  consulted  a  distinguished 
French  physician,  then  in  this  country,  and  urged  her  to  seek  his 
advice.  This  was  done,  and  after  a  careful  examination  the 
French  doctor  told  her  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  "  polarization  of 
the  cerebro  spinal  axis  ;"  and  accompanied  his  advice  by  a  written 
prescription  done  up  in  ornate  technicalities,  and  charged  $30. 
The  lady  was  excited  beyond  measure,  and  regarded  herself  as 
nothing  less  than  a  heroine.  Meeting  her  casually,  I  asked  after 
her  health.  She  told  me,  with  an  evident  chuckle,  of  the  distin- 
guished French  physician.  I  asked  to  see  his  opinion  and  pre- 
scription, which  she  showed  me  with  a  funny  display  of  pride,  and 
then  asked  me  :  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  having  'back-ache' 
now : 


Unbalanced  Circulation. 

An  unbalanced  circulation  of  the  blood  is  a  pathological  fact 
in  all  maladies.  So  far  as  we  know,  or  perhaps  ever  can  know,  it  is 
the  principal  pathological  fact  of  disease.  Such  a  general  state- 
ment does  not  cover  those  cases  in  which  there  is  actual  lesion. 

In  a  case  of  indigestion  or  back-ache,  for  example,  all  we 
know  of  the  pathology  is,  that  there  is  congestion  in  the  stomach 
or  back.  We  make  hot  applications  to  the  skin  over  the  suffer- 
ing part.  The  relief  comes  of  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
and  thus  removing  the  congestion  within.  So  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend the  cure  of  indigestion,  liver  torpidity,  and  other  internal 
maladies,  by  exercise,  it  is  accomplished,  as  with  the  hot  applica- 
tions, by  drawing  the  blood  away  from  the  congested  parts.  In 
exercise,  the  blood  is  drawn  into  the  muscles. 

Our  real  knowledge  of  the  vital  processes  incident  to  disease, 
attach,  except  in  cases  of  actual  lesion,  to  changes  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

Our  treatment  of  pathological  conditions,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
physiological  basis,  hinges  upon  a  restoration  of  the  lost  balance 
in  the  circulation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  available  methods  oi  overcom- 
ing the  congestions  within  our  bodies,  is  found  in  percussion. 
There  is  not  a  pain  or  uncomfortable  feeling  within,  which  may  not 
be  relieved  by  percussing  the  surface. 

Suppose  you  stick  a  pin  or  needle  in  your  finger.  It  hurts, 
and  will  hurt  for  some  minutes,  and  will  be  followed  by  soreness. 
But  if  you  will  lay  the  pricked  finger  on  your  knee  and  beat  it 
hard  a  moment  with  your  fist,  all  pain  and  soreness  will  disappear. 

A  negro  man,  a  servant  in  my  family,  was  suffering  that  most 
painful  of  maladies — a  large  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 
He  did  not  sleep  for  72  hours,  and  was  nearly  insane  with  pain. 
Then  I  etherized  him,  and  went  at  the  great,  angry  mass  with  all 
my  might,  squeezing,  pinching,  and  hammering  it,  and  then  cut- 
ting it  through  and  through  in  several  directions.  When  John 
returned  to  consciousness  and  was  asked  how  it  felt,  he  said : 

"Oh,  so  numb!"  and  was  soon  asleep.  He  slept  half  the 
time  for  two  days,  and  had  no  more  severe  pain. 
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Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3- 


Fig.  4. 
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Fig-  5 


Fig.  i  shows  a  simple  but  most 
effective  treatment  of  pain  under 
the  shoulder  blades.  The  blows 
may  be  light  or  heavy,  may  be  de- 
livered with  the  flats  of  the  hands, 
or,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  percussion  may  be  continued  as 
long  as  is  agreeable.  It  is  a  very 
obstinate  pain  or  heat  under  the 
shoulder  blade  which  is  not  relieved 
by  this  treatment. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  most  effec- 
tive treatment  of  the  common  pains 
in  the  side.     I  have  seen  a  thousand 
cases  of  pain  in  the  side,  a  majority 
continued    for   months   or   years,  cured   by  such 


of  which    had 
percussion. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  management  in  severe  cases  of  pain  in  one 
side. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  an  excellent  treatment  of  pain  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  The  sufferer  draws  in  a  chest  full  of  air,  and 
holding  it  there  for  a  moment,  his  friend  percusses,  generally  with 
a  good  deal  of  force,  for  a  few  seconds,  when  the  patient  breathes 
once  or  twice,  and  then  fills  his  chest  again,  Then  holding  his 
breath,  he  takes  another  dose.  Not  only  will  pains  and  other 
uncomfortable  feelings  under  the  collar  bone  be  relieved  in  this 
way,  but  defective  breathing,  the  habit  of  half-breathing,  will  be 
relieved. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  way  to  cure  a  large  majority  of  back-aches, 
which  are  so  common,  that  among  women  they  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  universal.  There  is  riot  one  of  these  back-aches  that 
may  not  be  relieved  by  percussion.  Of  course  if  the  back-ache  is 
produced  by  crowding  the  abdominal  viscera  down,  producing 
dragging  upon  their  attachments  to  the  back,  nothing  can  give 
permanent  relief  but  a  change  in  the  dress.  However,  percussion 
will  always  afford  a  temporary  relief. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  percussion,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen. 


Rabies,  (Hydrophobia.) 

Hydrophobia  is  a  misnomer.  Rabies  is  the  true  name. 
There  is  not  the  least  dread  of  water.  The  victim  constantly 
tries  to  slake  its  dreadful  thirst,  and  when  it  can  no  longer  swal- 
low,  plunges  its  jaws  into  the  water  and  gulps  at  it.  A  mad  dog 
has  a  dry  mouth.     It  rarely  foams  or  froths. 

At  first  the  dog  is  very  quiet.  The  danger  now  is  not  from 
biting,  but  from  licking  your  face  or  hands.  The  dog  next  be- 
comes fidgety,  prowls  about,  smells  and  scratches.  Then  it  snaps 
at  everything,  and  presents  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  aspect. 

Up  to  this  time  it  is  obedient  to  its  master.  Indeed  this 
wonderful  creature  continues  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  obey  its 
master  to  the  very  last  hour. 

Effect  Of  Climate. — Climate  has  its  influence.  The 
malady  is  rare  in  extreme  latitudes.  ""  It  appears  almost  exclusively 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  principally  during  the  cool  season. 
About  six  times  as  many  cases  occur  in  the  spring  months  and  in 
the  autumn  months  as  in  the  summer.  During  the  winter  season 
there  are  about  three  times  as  many  cases  as  during  the  summer 
season.  It  is  in  the  cold  season  that  a  rabid  animal  is  most  likely 
to  bite.  In  those  countries  where  dogs  abound,  and  suffer  most 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  as  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
rabies  is  less  frequent  than  in  those  countries  where  dogs  are 
better  cared  for. 

Symptoms  Of  tile  disease, — When  the  desire  to 
bite  is  developed,  it  first  attacks  inert  substances,  such  as  wood, 
leather,  its  chain,  carpet,  hair,  coal,  earth,  and  accumulates  in 
its  stomach  the  remains  of  the  substances  it  tears  with  its  teeth. 

The  sensibility  of  the  animal  is  curiously  blunted.  It  emits 
no  cry  of  pain  when  it  is  struck,  wounded,  or  burned.  It  will 
sometimes  wound  itself  severely  with  its  teeth,  while  the  poor 
creature,  still  faithful  in  death,  will  carefully  avoid  wounding  his 
master  or  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  voice  of  the  dog  is  the  most  reliable  sign  of  the  malady. 
It  is  peculiar,  and  when  once  heard  can  never  be  mistaken.  The 
tone  is  hoarse,  altered  in  quality,  indistinct  and  on  a  low  key.  A 
preliminary  bark  is  made  in  a  somewhat  elevated  tone.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  six  or  eight  decreasing  howls,  which  ap- 
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pear  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the  throat,  the  jaws  not  closing 
between  the  sounds  as  in  the  healthy  bark. 

Bouley  gives  an  account  of  two  veterinary  students  who  were 
returning  to  the  Alfort  school  one  night  and  heard  the  peculiar 
howl  of  a  rabid  dog  proceeding  from  a  house  in  Charenton.  They 
awakened  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  warned  him  of  his 
danger.  He  consented  to  have  his  watch-dog  chained  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  and  that  he  should  be  removed  to  Alfort 
the  next  morning.  Mr.  Bouley  certified  that  the  dog  was  mad  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  in  the  cage  for  sick  dogs,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  became  painfully  evident.  Its  master  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  creature  he  held  in  his  hand,  docile  and 
obedient,  could  be  laboring  under  the  dreadful  disease.  The  dog 
was  very  large  and  powerful ;  and  but  for  the  careful  attention  of 
the  students,  whose  ears  had  become  accustomed  to  the  peculiar 
tone  of  the  rabid  voice  in  their  veterinary  hospital,  the  animal 
would  in  all  probability  have  got  loose  and  done  great  damage. 

Another  reliable  sign  is  the  strange  excitement  produced  by 
the  presence  of  another  dog.  Your  pet,  being  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  may  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  submit  to  the 
caresses  of  your  children,  but  let  another  dog  appear  and  Carlo 
will  fly  at  him  with  the  most  determined  fury. 

When  the  ferocious  stage  gains  the  ascendency,  it  flees 
from  home,  and  after  two  or  three  days'  wandering,  during  which 
time  it  tries  to  gratify  its  mad  fancies  on  all  the  living  creatures  it 
has  met,  it  often  in  its  last  moments  crawls  back  to  its  master  to 
die.  At  other  times  it  escapes  in  the  night,  and  after  doing  much 
damage  returns  in  the  morning.  The  distance  a  mad  dog  will 
travel  even  in  one  night  is  often  astonishing.  The  paroxysms  of 
fury  are  folio  wed  by  periods  of  calm,  during  which  the  appearance 
of  the  creature  is  liable  to  mislead  the  observer. 

A  mad  dog  attacks  other  creatures  rather  than  man.  When 
at  length  the  poor  creature  is  exhausted,  it  staggers  along,  its  tail 
and  head  near  the  ground,  its  eyes  wandering,  and  frequently 
squinting,  its  mouth  open,  with  a  bluish-colored  tongue  soiled  with 
dirt  protruding.  But  even  in  these  last  moments  the  terrible  de- 
sire to  bite  continues.  Although  it  may  not  have  the  strength  to 
turn  aside  to  attack,  it  will  continue  up  to  the  moment  of  com- 
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plete  paralysis  and  suffocation  to  bite  every  living  thing  that  comes 
in  its  way. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  known  as  "  dumb  madness," 
and  "  tranquil  madness."  Dumb  madness  takes  its  name  from  the 
inability  of  the  dog  to  produce  the  characteristic  howl.  Its  lower 
jaw  falls  and  it  cannot  close  its  mouth.  It  cannot  drink,  but  will 
continue  to  thrust  its  jaws  into  the  water  in  a  vain  effort  to  ob- 
tain relief.  You  may  think  your  pet  has  something  in  its  throat 
and  thrust  in  your  fingers  to  find  it.  Beware  !  In  "  tranquil 
madness"  the  dog  lies  doubled  up,  indifferent  to  movements  and 
noises  about  him,  but  it  is  not  well  to  rouse  him. 

Diseases   mistaken  for  Kalbies. — There  are 

other  diseases  among  dogs  often  mistaken  for  hydrophobia. 
Epilepsy,  in  which  there  are  sudden  fits,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
short  cries  and  struggling  on  the  ground  is  perhaps  most  common. 
In  hydrophobia  there  is  never  anything  like  this. 

Another  disease  known  as  "  The  Distemper'  is  often  con- 
founded with  hydrophobia.  It  commences  with  sneezing  and 
cough,  then  comes  a  thin  and  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  and 
eyes,  which  soon  changes  to  pus.  The  disposition  to  rove,  so 
characteristic  of  hydrophobia,  is  entirely  absent,  and  there  is  no 
irritability  or  desire  to  bite. 

Spasmodic  colic  produces  severe  pain  and  such  irritability  as 
to  give  a  disposition  to  bite,  but  the  animal  never  barks  or  howls* 
as  in  rabies,  and  the  symptoms  are  intermittent. 

Bites  not  fatal. — Only  a  small  portion  of  those  bitten 
by  a  rabid  dog  have  the  disease.  John  Hunter  knew  an  instance 
where  2 1  were  bitten  and  but  1  died.  Watson  says  that  of  1 5  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  dog,  3  succumbed.  Vaughan  relates  an  instance  in 
which  20  or  30  persons  were  bitten  and  only  1  perished.  Sully 
tells  us  of  4  persons  and  1 2  dogs  bitten  by  the  same  rabid  dog. 
The  dogs  all  died,  the  people  all  escaped. 

I  knew  a  case  similar  to  this  mentioned  by  Sully.  In 
1843,  in  Central  New  York,  a  rabid  cur  bit  one  horse  and  three 
dogs  all  of  whom  died  from  rabies.  The  dog  bit  likewise  five 
persons,  one  of  whom,  a  man  much  intoxicated  at  the  time,  was 
terribly  lacerated  in  one  arm.  Not  one  of  the  persons  suffered 
the  dreaded  malady. 
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The  period  between  the  bite  and  the  appearance  of  the 
malady  is,  with  the  dog  usually  from  4  to  10  weeks,  in  the  cat 
from  2  to  4  weeks,  in  the  horse  from  2  to  8  weeks,  in  the  ox  from 
1  to  1 2  weeks.  In  man  the  period  is  from  1 5  to  260  days,  though 
usually  from  4  to  7  weeks.  Cases  are  given  by  high  authorities  in 
which  the  malady  has  been  developed  several  years  after  the  bite. 

Professor  Pillwax  of  Vienna  reports  that  during  1862,  when 
rabies  prevailed  in  Vienna  as  an  epizooty,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  mad  dogs  were  brought  to  the  veterinary  institute  for  exam- 
ination, and  it  was  found  that  of  the  whole  number  only  thirty-two 
were  really  mad,  though  a  large  majority  of  them  were  queer  and 
had  bitten  people. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  by  a  brief  post  mortem  examination 
whether  the  animal  had  been  really  mad.  In  the  city  of  my  resi- 
dence we  had  a  wild  scare  over  mad  dogs  lasting  several  weeks. 
I  made  42  post  mortem  examinations,  and  found  that  only  the 
original  case  had  been  true  rabies.  Forty-one  dogs  had  fallen 
victims  to  a  senseless  cry.  It  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  a  fright- 
ened dog  pursued  through  the  streets  by  a  rabble  of  boys  and 
policemen.  With  the  policemen's  revolvers,  and  stones  in  the 
hands  of  a  hundred  boys,  the  poor  fugitive  is  doomed,  but  it  makes 
a  great  effort  to  escape. 

Bessie  Marsh  had  the  prettiest  little  spaniel  I  ever  saw.  It 
got  into  the  street,  and  the  boys  began  to  stone  another  mad  dog. 
Just  as  I  turned  a  corner,  driving  rapidly,  I  heard  a  pistol  shot,  and 
saw  poor  Charley,  Bessie's  pet,  flying  before  a  crowd  of  yelling 
boys  and  armed  policemen.  I  handed  the  lines  to  my  boy,  sprang 
out  of  my  carriage,  squatted  on  the  ground,  cried  to  poor  Charley, 
who,  with  his  little  mistress,  had  ridden  with  me  a  hundred  times. 
He  rushed  into  my  arms,  I  leaped  back  into  the  carriage,  and  in 
a  flash  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  wild  crowd. 

HOW  Clired* — If  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  instantly  press  the 
part  as  hard  as  possible,  and  cry  out  for  a  red-hot  iron.  Push  it 
into  the  puncture  made  by  the  tooth.  This  will  destroy  the  virus. 
The  next  best  thing  is  a  sharp  knife.     Let  the  cutting  be  free. 

If  hydrophobia  be  developed,  a  hot  air  or  hot  vapor  bath  is  the 
best  treatment.  Keep  the  patient  in  till  all  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear, if  happily  it  be  possible  to  cure  the  victim. 


Function  of  Sunshine. 

Some  years  ago,  I  suggested  a  series  of  experiments  upon  a 
number  of  young  ladies  who  were  great  sufferers  from  indigestion. 
It  seemed  a  family  malady.  There  were  four  of  the  girls,  and 
they  were  all  victims  of  a  very  distressing  form  of  dyspepsia,  as 
their  mother  had  been  from  her  girlhood.  The  symptoms  were 
severe  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  tenderness 
in  that  region,  with  inability  to  digest  any  food  except  very  lim- 
ited quantities  of  stale  bread  and  beef.  Even  ripe  strawberries 
gave  much  distress,  resulting  often  in  vomiting.  All  of  them,  (in- 
cluding the  mother  who  had  become  a  bed-ridden  invalid),  were 
very  pale  and  weak,  nervous  and  wretched.  Although  possessed 
of  fortune,  friends  and  talent,  they  were  as  unhappy  a  group  as  I 
have  ever  chanced  to  meet.  Not  even  the  melancholy  ward  of 
an  insane  asylum  is  more  deeply  despondent. 

I  was  called  to  see  one  of  the  girls  for  a  bit  of  surgical  treat- 
ment, and  became  interested  in  the  curious  melancholy  of  their 
faces. 

HOW  they  "Were  poisoned. — They  occupied  a  fine 
old  suburban  mansion,  surrounded  by  grand  trees,  one,  overhang- 
ing the  south  side  of  the  house,  being  the  largest  elm  in  all  that 
region.  The  grounds,  especially  the  old  trees,  were  the  pride  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  protected  the  house  from  the  sun  dur- 
ing all  the  hot  summer,  and  as  the  young  ladies  assured  me  with 
a  subdued  enthusiasm,  the  cool  shade  kept  them  alive  during  the 
heated  term.  But  for  the  trees,  they  told  me,  they  would  have  to 
live  in  the  basement  during  July  and  August. 

We  discUSS  Sunshine. — By  appointment,  we  gath- 
ered in  the  sick  mother's  chamber  a  few  evenings  afterward,  and 
I  discussed  the  function  of  the  sun  in  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  outcome  of  our  conversation  was  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
removal  of  six  trees,  the  branches  of  which  overhung  the  residence. 

Their  happy  expedients — The  garden,  two  acres 
in  extent,  was  sunny.  I  suggested  that  a  fence  eight  feet  high, 
thoroughly  battened  to  protect  the  enclosure  from  outside  obser- 
vation, should  be  made  at  the  back  end  of  the  garden ;  that  the 
enclosed  space  should  be  1 2  by  28  feet ;  that  it  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  each  being  7  by  1 2  feet ;  that  in  each  room  there  be 
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placed  a  cot  bed,  without  mattress  ;  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
walls  should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  ;  that  during  the  hot* 
sunny  season,  the  young  ladies  should  go  to  this  sun-bath,  put  on 
green  glasses  to  protect  their  eyes,  and  removing  their  clothing, 
they  should  walk  about,  each  in  her  own  room,  or  lie  down  on 
her  cot,  remaining  as  long  as  the  skin  would  bear  the  sun's  rays. 
I  advised  that  this  be  kept  up  during  all  the  summer  upon  which, 
at  the  time,  we  were  just  entering. 

The  happy  results. — Every  intelligent  person  who 
has  considered  the  subject  of  the  suns  connection  with  life  on 
this  planet,  is  ready  to  anticipate  the  result. 

Ten  weeks  so  changed  the  health  of  the  girls  that  their  own 
mother  would  hardly  have  known  them,  if  she  had  not  seen  the 
regeneration  going  on  from  day  to  day.  In  ten  weeks'  time  there 
was  not  a  symptom  of  indigestion  remaining  among  the  girls,  ex- 
cept in  the  oldest  one,  whose  case  turned  out  to  be  strangely  ob- 
stinate. She  finally  confessed  to  me  that  she  had  been  using 
minute  doses  of  morphine,  to  relieve  her  gastralgia  (pain  in  the 
stomach).  This  was  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  she  recovered 
so  slowly. 

The  following  spring,  when  the  leaves  began  to  appear,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  having  all  the  trees  standing  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  house,  removed.  Some  beautiful  vines  which  covered  in 
part  two  windows,  were  likewise  removed.  Finally  I  convinced 
them  that  even  the  blinds  ought  to  go  ;  that  shades  were  enough, 
and  that  even  shades  should  be  used  sparingly. 

"  Those  THlned  carpets." — It  is  true  that  the  car- 
pets lost  some  of  their  rich,  deep  color,  but  as  this  lost  color  passed 
into  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  the  girls,  no  one  mourned  the  faded 
carpets.  I  had  emphasized  the  opinion  that  either  the  carpets  or 
the  daughters  would  lose  color,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
must  suffer.  These  people  thought  it  better  that  the  carpets 
should  become  pale. 

The  youngest  daughter,  a  remarkably  pretty  blonde,  and 
when  restored  to  health,  a  very  bright  and  interesting  girl,  be- 
came so  enthusiastic  about  sunshine,  that  she  spent  hours  every 
day  out  in  the  grounds,  without  hat  or  parasol.  She  even  went 
so  far,  and  became  so  heretical,  that  she  thought  a  pale  girl  looked 
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more  like  a  ghost  than  like  a  living  woman.  The  way  that  young 
thing  went  on  was  quite  distressing.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her 
that  a  pale  girl  was  more  beautiful  and  fashionable  than  a  red- 
cheeked  one,  that  a  pale  one  was  more  esthetic.  "Esgranny," 
she  cried.  And  then  she  took  me  into  the  garden  and  showed 
me  the  roses,  with  their  beautiful  shades  of  red,  and  asked  if  I 
thought  they  would  be  more  beautiful  if  their  color  were  taken 
out.  And  she  ended  this  little  "bout"  (I  was  fond  of  recalling 
their  past  follies  by  all  sorts  of  banter),  by  declaring  that  if  she  be- 
came as  dark  as  a  Spanish  girl,  she  did  not  care,  for  now  she  was 
happy. 

The  blinds  and  those  heavy  draperies,  so  common  in  our  par- 
lors, with  shades,  produce  an  atmosphere  most  unfavorable  to  di- 
gestion and  nerve  tone. 

Some  one  has  said  that  when  he  enters  one  of  these  fashion- 
able, dark  parlors,  he  has  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

Tlie  little  gilOSt. — Three  years  ago  I  visited  my  dear 
young  friend,  Susie.  Although  she  lives  in  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  splendid  grounds,  I  found  her  with  a  very  pale  face,  and 
blue  semi-circles  under  the  eyes.  Her  lips  were  as  white  as  if 
she  had  just  risen  from  a  sick-bed  ;  and  yet  her  mother  told  me 
she  was  as  well  as  usual.  Susie  was  seven  years  old,  and  a  most 
wonderful  child. 

I  said  to  her,  "Well,  my  little  chick,  what  makes  you  so 
pale  ?" 

She  replied,  "  Oh,  I  was  always  pale.     Annie  says  it  is  pretty." 

When  we  were  all  sitting  around  the  dinner-table,  I  intro- 
duced the  subject  again,  for  it  was  very  sad  to  find  this  beautiful 
and  promising  child  so  fragile.  Before  I  left,  I  took  little  Susie's 
hand  and  we  walked  into  the  garden.  "And  now,"  said  I,  "my 
little  one,  you  must  show  me  your  favorite  flower." 

She  took  me  to  a  beautiful  moss-rose,  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
that  is  the  most  beautiful  flower  in  the  world  ;  don't  you  think  it 
lovely,  sir?" 

CliriOHS  experiment. — I  said,  "Now,  Susie,  I  shall 
come  here  again  in  two  weeks.  I  wish  you  would  dress  up  that 
rose-bush  in  a  suit  of  your  own  clothes,  and  allow  the  dress  to 
remain  till  I  return." 
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She  laughed,  and  said,  "Why,  how  queer!  Why  do  you 
want  me  to  do  that  ?  " 

I  replied,  "  Never  mind,  but  run  and  get  the  clothes,  and  I 
will  help  you  dress  it  up,  and  see  if  it  looks  like  you." 

So  off  she  ran  with  loud  shouts  to  ask  mamma  for  a  suit  of 
her  clothes.  Of  course  mamma  had  to  come  and  ask  if  I  was  seri- 
ous, and  what  were  my  reasons.  I  said,  "  I  cannot  give  you  my 
reasons  to-day,  but  I  assure  you  they  are  good  ones,  and  when 
I  come  again  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you." 

So  a  specimen  of  each  and  every  kind  of  garment  that  Susie 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  was  brought  forward,  and  Susie  and  I 
spent  some  time  in  rigging  out  the  rose-bush,  First  came  the 
little  shirt,  which  made  it  look  very  funny  ;  then  came  the  little 
waist  and  skirt,  then  the  frock,  then  the  apron,  and,  finally,  over 
all,  a  little  Shaker  sun-bonnet.  When  we  had  reached  this  point, 
Susie  cried  out,  "  Now,  how  can  you  put  on  stockings  and  shoes  ?  " 
I  said,  "We  will  cut  open  the  stockings  and  tie  them  around  ;  the 
shoes  we  cannot  use."  Of  course  we  all  laughed,  and  Susie 
thought  I  was  the  funniest  man  in  the  world.  She  could  hardly 
wait  for  me  to  come  again,  to  tell  her  why  I  had  done  such  a 
funny  thing. 

Striking  COllSeQlieilCeS • — In  two  weeks,  according 
to  my  promise,  I  was  at  my  friend's  house  again.  Susie  had 
watched  her  little  rose-bush,  or,  rather,  the  clothes  which  covered 
it,  and  longed  for  my  coming.  But  when  we  took  the  bonnet, 
gown,  skirt,  shirt  and  stockings  away,  lo  and  behold,  the  beauti- 
ful rose-bush  had  lost  its  rich  green,  the  flower  had  lost  its  beau- 
tiful color, — had  become,  like  its  mistress,  pale  and  sickly. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  "what  made  you  do  so?  why,  you  have 
spoiled  my  beautiful  rose-bush." 

I  said,  "  Now,  my  dear  little  one,  you  must  not  blame  me, 
for  I  did  this  that  you  might  remember  something  of  great  im- 
portance to  you.  You  and  this  rose-bush  live  out  here  in  the 
broad,  genial  sunshine  together.  You  are  pale  and  sickly  ;  the 
rose-bush  has  been  healthy  and  beautiful.  I  put  your  clothes  on 
this  rose-bush  to  show  you  why  you  are  so  white  and  weak  If 
we  had  kept  these  clothes  upon  the  bush  for  a  month  or  two,  it 
would  have  entirely  lost  its  color  and  health." 
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No,  HO 9  llOt  naked  ! — "  But  would  you  have  me  go 
naked,  sir?" 

"  No,  not  altogether ;  but  I  would  have  you  healthy  and 
happy.  And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  your  papa  to  build  out  here 
in  the  garden  a  little  yard,  with  a  close  fence,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  you  must  come  out  into  the  yard  with  your  nurse,  and  take 
off  all  your  clothes,  and  play  in  the  sunshine  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  your  skin  looks  pretty  red." 

After  a  hearty  laugh,  the  good  papa  asked  if  I  was  serious 
about  it.  I  told  him  I  was  never  more  so,  and  when  I  should 
come  again,  a  month  hence,  if  Susie  had  such  a  baptism  in  the 
sunshine  four  or  five  times  a  week,  I  could  promise  that  the  head- 
ache and  the  sleeplessness  from  which  she  suffered  so  much  would 
be  lessened,  and  perhaps  removed. 

Same  experiment  011  Susie. — The  carpenter  was 

set  at  work,  and  in  two  days  the  enclosure  surrounding  a  bed  of 
flowers  was  completed.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a 
naked  little  girl,  with  a  very  white  skin,  might  have  been  seen 
running  about  within  the  pen ;  papa,  mamma,  and  the  nurse  clap- 
ping their  hands  and  shouting.  I  had  been  careful  to  say  that  her 
head  should  be  well  protected  for  the  first  few  days  with  a  large 
damp  towel,  then  with  a  little  flat  hat,  and,  finally,  the  head  must 
be  exposed  like  the  body. 

I  looked  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  my  next 
visit.     Susie  met  me  with,  "  Oh,  I  am  as  black  as  an  Indian." 

"  Well,  but  how  is  your  health?" 

The  good  mother  said,  "  She  certainly  has  greatly  improved ; 
her  appetite  is  better,  and  I  never  knew  her  to  sleep  so  well 
before." 

We  try  it  on  the  other  children. — There  were 

four  children  in  the  family,  and  all  of  them  greatly  needed  sun- 
baths.  As  there  were  two  boys  and  two  girls,  it  came  to  pass 
soon  that  another  pen  was  built,  four  naked  children  received  a 
daily  baptism  in  the  blessed  sunshine.  And  these  children  all  im- 
proved in  health,  as  much  as  the  rose-bush  did  after  we  removed 
its  funny  dress.  The  good  Lord  has  so  made  children  that  they 
are  as  dependent  upon  the  sun  for  their  life  and  health  as  plants 
are.     When  you  try  to  make  a  house-plant  grow  far  removed 
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from  the  window,  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  fall  upon 
it,  you  know  it  is  small,  pale  and  sickly ;  it  will  not  long  survive. 
If,  in  addition  to  keeping  it  from  the  window,  you  dress  it  with 
the  clothes  which  a  child  wears,  it  will  very  soon  sicken  and  die. 
If  you  keep  within  doors,  and  do  not  go  into  the  sunshine,  or  if, 
when  you  do  go  out,  you  wear  a  Skaker  bonnet  and  gloves,  you 
must,  like  the  house-plant,  become  pale  and  sickly. 

Our  young  folks  will  ask  me,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Are 
we  to  go  naked?" 

Right  way  to  manage. — Oh  no,  not  naked,  but  it 
would  add  greatly  to  your  health  and  strength,  and  your  ability  to 
work  with  both  mind  and  body,  if  every  part  of  your  body  could 
be  exposed  to  the  sunshine  a  little  time  every  day.  And  if  you 
are  pale  and  feeble,  the  victim  of  throat,  lung,  nerve,  or  other  af- 
fection, you  must  seek  a  new  life  in  this  exposure  of  your  whole 
body  in  a  sun-bath.  But  if  you  go  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air, 
and  expose  your  face  and  hands  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  you 
will  probably  do  very  well. 

Just  think  of  it,  your  whole  body  under  the  clothes,  always  in 
the  dark,  like  a  potato-vine  trying  to  grow  in  a  dark  cellar.  When 
you  take  off  your  dress  and  look  at  your  skin,  are  you  not  some- 
times almost  frightened  to  see  how  white  and  ghastly  it  seems? 
How  elastic,  tough  and  cheerful  our  young  folks  would  become, 
could  this  white,  sickly  skin  be  exposed  every  day  to  the  sunshine! 
In  no  other  way  could  they  spend  an  hour  which  would  contribute 
so  much  to  their  welfare.  Carry  that  white,  sickly  potato-vine 
from  the  cellar  out  into  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  immediately  it 
begins  to  get  color,  health  and  strength.  Carry  that  pale  little 
girl  from  the  dark  parlor,  where  she  is  nervous,  irritable  and  un- 
happy, into  the  sunshine,  and  immediately  the  blood  starts  anew ; 
soon  the  skin  takes  on  a  beautiful  tinge,  the  little  one  digests 
better,  her  tongue  wears  a  better  color,  she  sleeps  better,  her 
nerves  are  quiet,  and  many  happy  changes  come. 

The  dead  darling*. — Twenty  years  ago  I  saw  a  dear, 
sweet  child,  of  two  years,  die  of  croup.  More  than  thirty  hours 
we  stood  around  its  bed,  working,  weeping,  praying,  hoping,  des- 
pairing ;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  last  painful 
struggle  for  breath  gave  way  to  the  peaceful  sleep  of  death. 
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On  the  following  Sunday  we  gathered  at  the  sad  home  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  The  little  coffin  was  brought  out  under  a  shade- 
tree,  and  placed  upon  a  chair,  just  under  the  window  of  the  bed- 
room where  the  little  one  had  always  slept,  and  there  the  heart- 
broken mother  and  father,  with  many  neighbors,  and  the  kind 
minister,  all  wept  together.  And  then  we  all  walked  to  the 
graveyard,  only  a  little  distance  away,  and  buried  the  little  one  in 
the  cold  ground. 

On  the  very  evening  of  that  clay,  the  brother  of  Charlie,  who 
was  about  two  years  older,  was  taken  with  the  same  disease.  I 
was  called  in  to  see  him.  Oh,  how  pitiful,  how  very  touching, 
were  the  moanings  and  groanings  of  that  mother !  When  the  sun 
rose  the  next  morning,  the  sufferer  was  better ;  as  night  came  on  he 
was  worse  again,  but  on  the  following  day  was  able  to  ride  out. 

Within  a  few  days  I  sought  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
parents  on  the  management  of  their  little  son.  It  was  painful  to 
tell  them  that  I  thought  they  might  have  prevented  the  death  of 
Charlie.  But  I  said  what  I  thought  was  true,  and  then  advised  a 
new  policy  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  child.  I  said  to  them, 
"  Your  son  who  has  been  taken  from  you,  was  carefully  screened 
from  the  sunshine.  When  he  rode  out  in  the  baby- wagon,  it  was 
always  under  cover.  And  he  slept  always  in  that  bedroom,  into 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  come ;  that  great  tree  makes 
it  impossible.  A  child  cannot  live  where  a  plant  will  not  grow ; 
and  if  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you,  try  a  pot  of  flowers  in 
Charlie's  bed-room.  You  will  find  that,  in  a  single  month,  the 
leaves  will  fall,  and  the  plant  will  die.  Charlie  spent  three  quar- 
ters of  his  life  in  that  bedroom." 

The  mother,  at  length,  when  convinced,  cried  out  in  very 
anguish  of  soul,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do?  " 

Beautiful  trees  11111st  go. — "Well,"  I  said,  "my 

friend,  if  you  would  save  this  child,  and  that  is  the  only  available 
sleeping-room  for  it,  I  advise  that  you  have  the  trees  which  shade 
that  part  of  the  house,  cut  down.  Trees  should  never  be  allowed 
to  shade  human  dwellings.  They  are  very  beautiful  and  noble 
objects,  to  my  own  fancy  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  any  other 
productions  of  our  planet,  and  I  would  have  them  multipled,  but 
would  not  have  them  near  our  houses." 


"  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  "  will  uniformly  contain  ninety-six 
pages.  This  number  has  a  few  additional  pages  in  order  to  show- 
somewhat  more  fully  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  magazine. 

While  it  will  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  hygienic  themes, 
it  will,  in  considerable  part,  discuss  those  subjects  which  may  be 
fairly  ranged  under  the  head  of  Sanitary  Science,  giving  special 
attention  to  questions  of  personal  hygiene. 

In  a  good-natured  way  the  press  of  the  country  has  long  in- 
dulged criticisms  upon  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  dietetic  views.  The  ideas 
given  in  his  books  on  this  subject  will  be  reviewed  in  this  maga- 
zine. He  has  never  been  a  vegetarian.  In  not  one  of  his  many 
volumes  has  he  advocated  the  vegetarian  doctrine,  or  any  other 
extreme  view  of  the  food  question.  He  believes  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  would  multiply  them  indefinitely.  His  discus- 
sions of  food  will  answer  the  question — How  can  we  get  most 
pleasure  in  eating? 

We  were  very  glad,  that  at  the  last  moment  before  going  to 
press,  we  were  able  to  substitute  the  illustrated  article,  "Woman's 
Figure, "  for  the  articles,  "A  Wretched  Mistake,"  and  "  Victory 
for  Both  Sides,"  which  articles  were  announced  in  our  circulars. 
These  two  stories  will  appear  in  our  next  issues.  The  paper, 
"  Woman's  Figure,"  will,  we  are  confident,  remove  doubts 
from  the  minds  of  many  people.  We  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  taper-waist  among  women,  that  we  have 
come  to  believe  this  is  the  natural  figure.  The  outlines  from 
anatomical  works,  and  from  the  great  works  of  art,  will  tend  to 
correct  our  taste,  and  to  prove  that  of  all  fashions,  tight-lacing 
is  most  monstrous  and  ruinous._ 

Other  important  and  valuable  substitutions  for  articles  an- 
nounced in  our  advertising  circulars  have  been  made,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  this,  our  first  number. 

A  vast  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  is  locked 
up  in  works  inaccessible  to  the  general  public.  In  the  conduct  of 
our  magazine  we  shall  make  a  specialty  of  condensing  and  popu- 
larizing such  material.  In  general  we  shall  fill  our  magazine  with 
thoughts  which  are  of  permanent  rather  than  passing  interest. 


Our    Cooking  School. 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

BY    JULIA    COLMAN. 


Here  we  are,  home  from  school  at  last! 
Mamma  has  been  very  good  to  us  to  let  us 
both  be  away  together  when  she  is  not 
strong,  and  we  could  have  helped  her 
about  the  housekeeping.  But  it  was  really 
so  much  better  for  us  to  have  each  other's 
company  at  school  that  she  decided  to 
wait,  and  she  planned  to  give  us  lessons  in 
domestic  economy  as  soon  as  we  had  grad- 
uated, and  then  we  should  take  our  turns  at 
cooking  and  housekeeping. 

When  we  found  that  Uncle  Ezra,  who 
was  on  from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
wished  to  take  mamma  home  with  him  for 
a  visit,  we  packed  her  off  with  great  des- 
patch, and  told  her  we  would  learn  domes- 
tic economy  by  practicing  it  while  she  was 
away.  But  truth  to  tell  we  had  so  many 
calls  and  so  many  delightful  little  excur- 
sions planned  to  show  our  favorite  walks 
and  nooks  to  Cousin  Edith,  whom  Uncle 
Ezra  left  "in  place  of  mamma,"  as  he  said, 
that  we  left  all  the  house  affairs  to  Aunt 
Clarinda  and  Sarah  Jane,  till  day  before 
yesterday  morning.  Then  something  hap- 
pened. Sarah  Jane's  shiftless  husband 
managed  to  break  both  his  legs,  and  the 
first  we  knew  about  it  was  to  find  a  miser- 
able breakfast  of  burnt  steak,  muddy 
coffee,  and  sloppy  hominy  awaiting  us, 
prepared  by  Sarah  Jane's  step-daughter. 

Of  course  we  went  right  over  to  see  the 
poor  man  (they  live  near  by,)  but  every- 
thing had  been  attended  to,  and  the  doctor 
had  fixed  the  time  for  setting  the  broken 
bones.  So  we  came  back  to  our  half 
cooked  breakfast  with  very  little  appetite, 
and  discussed  the  situation.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  Cousin  Edith  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen,  saying  that  three  such  girls  as 
we  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  situation. 
There  was  another  piece  of  steak,  but  the 
fire  was  nearly  out.  I  had  heard  that  coals 
were   necessary  to    broil    beef-steak,    but 


Edith  put  some  light  wood  into  the  stove 
and  set  sister  Gertie  to  making  the  coffee 
because  she  understood  the  percolator. 
Then  I  looked  up  the  fine  oat-meal,  and 
Edith  made  an  oat-meal  breakfast  cake  and 
put  it  to  cook.  Then  she  heated  an- 
other frying-pan  and  laid  in  it  the  slice  of 
beefsteak,  covered  it  close  and  put  it  over 
the  hot  fire.  She  sent  us  out  into  the  garden 
to  pick  some  raspberries. 

The  steak  was  done  to  a  charm.  I  could 
not  have  known  but  it  was  broiled.  Gertie 
asked  about  its  wholesomeness,  and  Edith 
kindly  explained.  The  objection  against 
frying  fat  into  the  fiber  is  that  the  gastric 
juice  cannot  digest  fat  nor  readily  gain  ac- 
cess to  any  fiber  into  which  fat  has  been 
driven  by  heat.  In  broiling,  the  fat  that  is 
melted  drips  into  the  fire.  The  butter  that 
is  sometimes  spread  on  afterwards  im- 
proves its  flavor  to  some  tastes,  but  it  does 
not  make  the  steak  so  indigestible  as  when 
it  is  cooked  in.  "Food  of  any  kind  is  difficult 
of  digestion  when  fat  is  cooked  into  it,  be- 
cause the  gastric  juice  has  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  access  to  it  through  its 
coating  of  fat.  So  I  browned  my  potatoes 
in  the  skillet  instead  of  frying  them,"  and 
then  she  uncovered  a  little  dish  of  daintily 
browned  mashed  potatoes  of  which  she  had 
found  a  remnant  from  yesterday's  dinner, 
and  sliced  them  off,  browning  the  slices  on 
both  sides. 

The  oat-meal  breakfast  cake  was  soft 
like  a  johnny-cake,  and  we  buttered  it  and 
ate  it  with  our  steak  as  we  would  any  kind 
of  corn-bread.  It  was  very  satisfactory — 
seemed  to  go  to  exactly  the  right  spot. 
Edith  said  that  was  a  peculiarity  of  all  oat- 
meal dishes  when  well  prepared.  We  were 
just  wishing  there  was  more  of  it,  when 
Edith  took  another  out  of  the  oven  which 
was  now  hot  enough  to  bake.  This  was 
crisp — just  a   light,    golden   brown,  and  it 
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crackled  between  the  teeth  deliciously.     It 
Ivas  nutty  and  sweet.     I  had  not  supposed 
oatmeal  could  be  made  up  in  any  shape  so 
nice;  but  Aunt  Clarinda  said  she  preferred 
the  softer  one.     The   breakfast  was   a  de- 
lightful success,  and  our  exertions  in  pre- 
paring it  made  us  partially  forget  the  sad 
scene  at  Sarah  Jane's.    Even  Aunt  Clarinda 
enjoyed   it  though   she   is   rather  hard  to 
please.     She  is  mamma's   great  aunt  and 
she  helps  about  the  housekeeping  but  not 
much  about  the  cooking,  especially  in  the 
morning.      But  when  she  heard  of  Sarah 
Jane's  mishap,  she  said  she  would  manage 
the  supper,  and   the   dinner  with  probably 
some  help  from  Sarah  Jane,  if  we  would 
attend  to  the  breakfast.    The  housekeeping 
we  could  all  share   in,  with  the  help  of  a 
washerwoman  and  charwoman.     The  cook- 
ing  troubled  us   the   most.     Would  Edith 
give  us  lessons? 

She  kindly  consented  if  we  would  make  a 
systematic  thing  of  it,  and  remember  and 
practice  what  we  learn.  So  I  am  going  to 
write  down  all  the  recipes  and  directions 
carefully,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
commenced  this  record.  We  have  named 
it  "Our  Cooking  School,"  and  Edith  says  it 
will  be  even  better  than  common  cooking 
schools,  because  we  shall  practice  every 
day  and  be  obliged  to  eat  our  own  dishes. 
I  forsee  we  shall  have  rarely  interesting 
breakfasts,  for  Cousin  Edith  is  so  willing  to 
tell  about  the  wholesomeness  and  digesti- 
bility of  different  dishes,  and  she  is  a 
specialist  in  physiology.  I  did  not  think  of 
that  at  first  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
cooking,  but  after  she  explained  to  us  about 
the  gastric  juice  and  fat,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  cooks  ought  to  be  physiologists  or 
follow  the  directions  of  those  who  are,  in  or- 
der to  make  food  digestible  and  wholesome. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  know  how  to  cook  these  good  sub- 
stantial dishes  that  we  must  have  every- 
day, than  all  the  knick-knacks  in  the  bak- 
er's windows.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Cousin  Edith  will  remain  with  us,  but  I 
shall  contrive  some  way  to  get  her  to  teach 
us  other  cooking  besides  breakfast  dishes. 
I  shall  begin  my  recipes  with  beefsteak, 
though  Edith  tells  me  I  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  choice  of  steaks  and  how  to  pre- 
pare them. 

RECIPES. 

Cooking  Beefsteak. — Have  your  steak  half 


an  inch  thick  and  trim  the  edges,  taking  off 
the  skinny  edge  if  there  is  any.  If  there  is 
a  hot  bed  of  coals,  put  the  steak  in  a  folding 
wire  gridiron  with  long  handles  and  hold  it 
as  near  the  fire  as  possible  without  burning, 
about  one  minute.  Then  turn  and  sear  the 
other  side,  and  so  cook  it  five,  six  or  seven 
minutes  according  as  you  wish  it  rare  or 
well-done.  If  you  have  no  coals,  make  a 
brisk  wood  fire  and  cook  the  steak  in  a  hot 
frying-pan  without  fat,  covering  long 
enough  to  prevent  its  burning  fast  to  the 
pan.  Turn  often  until  done  to  suit.  Then 
in  each  case  dish  on  a  hot  platter,  salt 
slightly  and  work  in  a  little  butter  if  desired. 
Serve  at  once. 

Oatmeal  Breakfast  Cake. — Take  one  cup 
fine  Canada  or  Scotch  oatmeal,  or  Schu- 
macher's "A;"  add  one  cup  water,  mix  and 
pour  into  a  baking  tin  till  it  is  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  inch  deep.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  or  in  a  covered  frying-pan,  (the 
former  preferred),  from  20  to  35  minutes 
as  you  wish  it  soft  or  crisp.  It  must  not 
get  more  than  tlie  slightest  tinge  of  brown. 
For  variety  add  one  large  spoonful  of  desic- 
cated cocoanut  when  mixing.  Then  let  it 
stand  five  minutes,  and  mix  again  before 
levelling  down  in  the  smoothly  oiled  pan. 
Serve  warm. 

Browned  Potatoes. — Slice  the  potatoes, 
either  cold-boiled,  mashed  or  raw,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  place  side  by 
side  in  a  slightly  oiled  frying-pan.  Cover 
close  and  cook  briskly  (turning  once)  for 
15  or  20  minutes,  (raw  potatoes  require 
half  an  hour),  or  until  they  are  a  fine  cuir 
brown  on  both  sides.  Dish  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter, cover  with  a  napkin  and  serve  at  once. 

Breakfast  Hominy . — (Pin-head  size.)  Cook 
in  double  boiler  or  by  setting  a  can  inside 
of  a  kettle.  When  the  water  boils,  put  in  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  the  hominy  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  half-pint  and  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  hominy  to  one  quart  of  water, 
wine  measure.  Decide  exactly  what  suits 
and  then  measure  it  every  time.  This  is 
of  prime  importance,  and  so  is  the  double 
boiler.  Stir  the  hominy  every  three  min- 
utes until  it  sets.  Then  cover  close  and 
boil  an  hour  at  least,  longer  is  better,  even 
two  or  three  hours.  Dish  in  large  saucers, 
and  when  half  cool  trim  with  soft-cooked 
eggs  or  cream,  or  eat  it  with  steak  or 
chops. 
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Books  for  notice,  addressed  to  "Dio 
Lewis's  Monthly,"  Bible  House,  New  York, 
will  be  acknowledged.  The  more  impor- 
tant ones  will  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  space 
permits. 

The  publishers  of  this  Magazine,  Clarke 
Brothers,  Bible  House,  New  York,  do  a 
regular  jobbing  business  with  book-dealers 
throughout  the  country,  and  may  always  be 
relied  upon  to  give  to  buyers  the  best  possi- 
ble terms.  They  keep  in  their  service  a  care- 
ful, critical  book-buyer,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  book  trade  throughout  Europe  and 
America. 

Any  book,  in  any  language,  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  to  any  person,  on  receipt 
of  publishers'  price. 

Libraries  supplied.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


Gypsies  ;  or  Three  Years'  Camp  Life  in  the 
Mountains  of  California.  By  Dio  Lewis. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Size  71x54  inches  ; 
pp.  416.  New  York  :  Clarke  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

This  work  is  rollicking  with  fun  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  yet  gives  many  bright 
and  original  ideas  of  the  climate,  and  utters 
many  brave  and  serious  thoughts  upon  the 
Chinese  question  and  other  features  of  the 
social  life  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  as  follows  : 

ABOUT  SNAKES,  TARANTULAS,  ETC. 

California  has  the  reputation  of  harboring 
many  poisonous  snakes,  and  other  deadly 
creatures.  It  is  easy  for  the  reader,  if  in- 
terested in  snakes,  to  look  up  what  the 
books  say  about  them.  I  will  relate  only 
what  I  saw.  While  campin g  at  Isabel  Grove 
near  Santa  Cruz,  an  old  resident  invited  me 
to  go  hunting  with  him  in  Blackburn's 
Gulch.  We  had  been  looking  an  hour  or 
two  for  the  small  game  of  the  neighborhood, 
when  my  companion  exclaimed  : 

"  See  there  !  that's  the  biggest  rattlesnake 
I  ever  saw." 

It  was  one  of  the  long,  slender  sort,  with 
black  and  white  skin.  The  snake  saw  us, 
and  slowly  coiled,  opened  his  mouth,  thrust 
out  his  tongue  and  was  ready.  He  was 
under  a  manzanita  bush  in  deep  shadow, 
but  the  brilliant  white  spots  of  his  skin  and 
his  dazzling  eyes  emitted  a  strange  light.  A 
more  fascinating,  thrilling  sight  I  never  be- 
held. It  seemed  too  bad  to  disturb  him, 
but  cocking  both  barrels  of  my  gun,  I  fired 


and  killed  him.     He  was  four  feet,  seven 
inches  long,  with  nine  rattles. 

On  a  cliff  over  the  Yosemite  Valley  I  was 
walking  a  trail,  and  saw  just  before  me, 
crawling  quietly  along,  a  rattlesnake  of 
what  I  call  the  other  variety, — brown, 
with  regular  black  stripes,  and  very  thick 
for  its  length.     I  had  no  gun. 

He  coiled,  shook  his  rattle,  and  cried  : 
"Come  on,  Macduff." 
I  did  not  come  on,  but  retreated  and  pick- 
ed up  a  pine  knot.  It  was  too  short,  some- 
what less  than  two  feet.  I  dared  not  throw 
it  at  him,  for  only  ten  feet  from  the  path 
was  a  fissure  in  a  rock  through  which  he 
might  escape  me.  I  knew  my  only  chance 
was  to  smash  his  head.  I  walked  up  within 
five  feet.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  a 
spring  when  I  made  one.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate business,  but  I  would  not  have  missed 
bagging  him  for  anything.  I  climbed  up 
around  him,  and  down  into  the  trail  on  the 
other  side.  But  from  that  point  it  was  plain 
if  I  threw  my  club,  no  matter  how  I  hit  him, 
he  would  be  sure  to  get  away. 

When  I  struck  the  trail  beyond  him  he 
was  facing  that  way,  with  the  same  open 
mouth,  terrible  fangs  and  wild  eyes.  I 
dared  not  leave  him  to  look  for  some  more 
effective  weapon,  for  I  knew  when  I  came 
back,  my  neighbor  would  be  "  not  at  home." 
I  resorted  to  the  dodge  of  rushing  at  him, 
hoping  he  would  uncoil,  but  he  didn't  scare 
worth  a  cent.  My  pockets  were  filled  with 
small  geological  specimens,  which  I  tossed 
at  him,  and  threw  one  or  two  at  his  head  ; 
but  he  stood  his  ground. 

At  length  a  plan  came  to  me.  I  took  my 
long  silk  handkerchief,  tied  it  to  the  end  of 
the  club,  swung  it  round  my  head  a  number 
of  times  to  make  sure  of  the  motion,  then 
giving  it  an  extra  whirl,  hit  him  just  below 
the  head.  He  lost  the  coil  and  squirmed  in 
every  conceivable  way,  evidently  stunned 
and  bewildered.  Seizing  the  end  of  my 
short  club  I  approached  and  hit  his  head 
when  it  was  on  the  ground.  This  blow  was 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  others  and  the 
snake  was  dead.  There  were  ten  rattles. 
The  snake  was  four  feet,  eleven,  and  in  the 
largest  part  fully  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  I  dragged  him  into  camp  and 
devoted  my  leisure  moments  for  a  month  to 
bragging  about  it. 

The  other  small  animals  most  feared  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  are  the  tarantula,  the 
scorpion  and  the  centipede. . 

The  tarantula  is  an  enormous  hairy 
spider, — the  most  hideous  creature  of  its  m 
size  imaginable.  Its  movements  are  slow  ; 
it  rarely  attacks,  but  if  you  happen  to  put 
your  hand  upon  it,  it  will  bite,  and  the 
chances  are  about  one  in  five  that  the  poison 
will  kill. 

An  estimable  citizen  of  California,  a  friend 
of  mine,  while  taking  his  siesta,  lying  with- 
out a  blanket  on  the  bank  of  the  Russian 
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River,  was  awakened  by  a  stinging  pain  in 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  sprang  up  and 
saw  a  horrid  tarantula  walking  slowly  away. 
He  ran  to  a  ranch  house  a  mile  off,  but  they 
had  no  whiskey.  He  could  get  none  for 
half  a  day,  and  twenty-six  hours  after  the 
bite  died  in  dreadful  agony.  It  is  rare, 
however,  for  a  tarantula's  bite  to  kill  a 
strong  man. 

The  tarantula  is  a  horrible  creature  to  look 
at,  and  a  terrible  bed-fellow,  but  he  has  fine 
tastes  about  his  private  residence.  He 
builds  for  himself  a  palace  and  lines  it  with 
white  silk.  He  is  so  confident  of  his  skill 
that  he  makes  the  door  to  open  outward, 
hangs  it  on  a  perfect  hinge,  crawls  in,  shuts 
it  right  in  the  face  of  a  furious  storm,  fastens 
it  with  a  patent  hasp,  and  goes  to  sleep  like 
any  other  nabob,  quite  indifferent  to  the 
troubles  of  the  outside  world.  I  brought 
home  a  tarantula's  nest  and  find  it  difficult 
to  convince  people  that  it  was  really  made 
by  a  spider. 

Then  comes  the  Scorpion.  The  scientist 
will  tell  you  he  is  a  "  pedipalpous,  pulmon- 
ary arachnidan."  I  don't  agree  with  him. 
My  opinion  is  this : — The  scorpion  is  a 
nasty,  sneaking  little  brute,  who  crawled 
into  my  bed  once  up  in  the  Putah  Creek 
Mountains,  and  would  have  stung  me,  but  I 
happened  to  be  awake  and  felt  him  moving 
on  my  hand  and  getting  ready.  The  scor- 
pion is  common  in  California,  but  people 
are  not  often  stung  by  him,  because  he  is 
such  a  lazy  sneak. 

And  last,  the  centipede  which  I  did  not  see. 
but  which  I  was  told  had  a  great  number  of 
feet,  and  was  fond  of  crawling  on  warm  hu- 
man flesh.  A  lady,  whose  shoulder  a  cen- 
tipede had  chosen  as  the  field  of  a  little 
journey,  told  me  that  his  feet  felt  like  red 
hot  needles.  This  is  the  way  he  poisons 
folks. 

AN  INDIAN  SCARE. 

During  the  summer  of  1877,  Oregon  and 
Idaho  enjoyed  an  Indian  scare  which  threat- 
ened to  extend  southward.  Even  a  small 
tribe  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tahoe  was 
restless.  Just  at  that  time  I  happened  to  be 
separated  from  my  party,  camping  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  the  In- 
dians. With  me  were  only  two  young  men, 
natives  of  California.  One  was  cook,  the 
other  took  charge  of  the  horses.  They  were 
intelligent  fellows  and  agreeable  compan- 
ions. Seated  about  a  pleasant  camp-fire,  I 
was  telling  them  of  some  curious  experi- 
ences in  Europe  many  years  before,  when 
Jack,  our  big  dog,  growled  and  walked  out 
of  our  circle  toward  a  clump  of  manzanita 
bushes.  I  ordered  Jack  to  be  still,  and  lie 
down.  He  replied  by  a  loud  bark.  This 
was  so  unusual  with  our  dignified  dog,  that 
Jake  offered  to  bet,  on  the  instant,  it  was 
Injuns,  and  that  we  should  all  be  killed  and 
scalped. 

Soon  Jack  calmed  down,  but  continued 


walking  about  in  the  fashion  of  stylish  watch 
dogs,  head  and  tail  erect,  keeping  up  a  low, 
angry  growl,  which  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  break  into  a  bark.  Usually  most 
obedient,  he  now  refused  to  lie  down,  or  to 
keep  still.  The  conduct  of  the  dog,  and 
Jake's  suspicion,  opened  the  Indian  question 
afresh.  For  days  the  subject  had  been  con- 
stantly in  our  minds,  for  the  mountains  were 
filled  with  cattle  which  had  been  hurried 
down  from  the  north  to  escape  hostile 
Indians. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  we  were  several 
miles  from  any  white  settler.  When  we 
had  talked  ourselves  into  the  condition  of 
children  who  have  been  listening  to  ghost 
stories,  Jack  suddenly  burst  into  a  tremen- 
dous roar,  and  flew  at  something  out  beyond 
the  clump  of  manzanita.     A  voice  cried  : 

"Ugh!" 

The  dreadful  fear  that  we  were  surround- 
ed by  Indians  seized  us.  We  sprang  to  the 
tent,  clutched  our  guns  and  flew  into  the 
bushes.  Our  first  impulse  was  to  get  away 
from  the  light  of  the  camp  fire.  We  were 
scarcely  a  hundred  feet  from  it,  and  had  just 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  danger,  cocked 
our  guns,  brought  them  to  our  shoulders, 
and  I  was  saying  to  my  companions  : 

"Now  listen  to  what  I  tell  you  ;  keep  cool 
and  take  good  aim,"  when  two  Indians 
walked  out  from  behind  my  tent  and  lay 
down  by  the  fire  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own. 

I  said  to  the  boys  : 

"  Keep  your  guns  cocked,  and  we  will  see 
what  they  mean." 

As  we  approached,  they  were  conversing 
in  their  Indian  jargon.     I  said  : 

"Good  evening." 

"Ugh!" 

"Have  you  had  supper?  " 

"Ugh  !  "  with  a  negative  intonation. 

"Would  you  like  some  ?  " 

"Ugh!"  with  an  affirmative  intonation. 

"Sam,  can't  you  give  these  men  some 
supper?  We  must  be  hospitable  if  they  are 
Indians." 

"We  h'aint  got  nothin',"  said  Sam. 

"We  have  canned  oysters,  hard-tack  and 
tea." 

I  knew  we  had  these,  for  we  had  been  liv- 
ing on  them  for  several  days.  Sam  opened 
-  a  can  of  oysters,  cooked  and  placed  them  on 
the  table  with  a  dish  of  hard-tack  and  three 
quarts  of  tea.  In  ten  minutes  the  Indians 
finished  it  all,  leaving  not  even  a  spoonful 
of  tea.  The  older  one  lay  down  by  the  fire 
again.  The  younger  stepped  to  the  pile  of 
sticks  which  Jake  had  gathered,  picked  up 
an  armful  and  was  about  to  put  them  on  the 
fire.    I  said : 

"  Don't  put  those  sticks  on  the  fire." 

"Ugh!     All  night!" 

"No,  you  won't  stay  all  night.  If  you 
don't  '  git  up  and  git,'  I'll  shoot  you !  " 

The  Indian  threw  his  sticks  on  the  fire, 
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got  another  armful  and  very  deliberately 
threw  those  on.     I  called  to  my  companions  : 

"Come  here.  Cock  your  guns.  When  I 
give  the  word,  shoot  the  young  Indian.  I 
will  see  to  the  other  one.  Shoot  through  the 
body." 

We  brought  our  guns  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  young  men  who  were  standing  close  by 
me,  whispered : 

' '  Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  When  I  give  the 
word,  fire  !  and  fire  to  kill !  " 

Natural  language  everyone  understands. 
The  Indians  slunk  away. 

I  do  not  now  believe  that  we  should  have 
run  any  risk  in  letting  them  remain  by  our 
fire  all  night.  I  think  they  were  a  couple  of 
vagabonds,  and  unarmed  ;  but  I  did  not 
think  so  then.  One  reason  which  influ- 
enced me  very  much  at  the  moment,  was 
this, — I  thought  our  big  dog  feared  nothing 
that  breathed  the  breath  of  life  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  rushed  out  into  the  dark  and  found 
what  it  was,  he  came  back,  slunk  behind 
us,  and  disappeared.  There  was  something 
so  mysterious  and  awful  in  this  behavior  of 
the  bravest  dog  I  ever  saw,  that  taken  with 
the  reports  of  the  Indian  atrocities  which 
filled  the  very  air,  and  our  position  all  alone 
in  the  mountains,  I  had  no  other  impulse 
but  to  fight. 

We  heard  nothing  of  them  from  the  mo- 
ment they  walked  away,  full  of  our  oysters 
and  hard-tack.  I  am  glad  we  did  not  kill 
them.  It  must  be  a  dreadful  memory  that 
you  have  killed  a  human  being,  unless,  per- 
chance, you  have  done  it  professionally,  as 
a  soldier  or  a  doctor. 

The  Science  of  a  New  Life.  By  Dr.  John 

Cowan.       Illustrated    and  embellished. 

Size  8|oc6  inches,    pp.  405.  New  York: 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co. 

This  is  a  remarkable  volume.  The  dedi- 
cation, "  To  all  the  married,  but  particularly 
to  those  who  contemplate  marriage,  this 
book  is  most  respectfully  and  lovingly  dedi- 
cated," gives  its  aim  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a 
more  elaborate  introduction.  Among  the 
thousand  volumes  devoted  to  this  subject, 
this  work  deserves  high  rank  for  ability, 
thoroughness,  courage  and  honesty.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  good  influence  of  such  a 
book.  "  The  Science  of  a  New  Life"  will 
long  r*emain  a  standard  in  its  important 
field. 

American  Cottages.     Size   14x11   inches. 
New  York  :  William  T.  Comstock,  Archi- 
tectural Publisher,  No.  6AstorPlace.     By 
mail,  prepaid,  $5.00. 
WTe  have  looked  over  this  volume  with 

lively  interest,  but  now  we  are  sorry  it  has 


come.  It  has  made  us  homesick.  These 
pictures  of  cottages  in  the  country  are  so 
attractive,  the  plans  so  full  of  sunshine,  and 
shady,  cozy  corners,  the  wonderful  variety 
in  artistic  designs  and  housekeeping  con- 
veniences, the  charming  groups  of  beauti- 
ful cottage,  bush  and  tree,  make  us  home- 
sick, and  long  to  own  a  place  out  in  the 
country,  and  to  build  a  cottage  like  some  one 
of  these  exquisite  pictures.  We  should  sup- 
pose this  book  happily  calculated  to  foster 
the  "  love  in  a  cottage"  idea,  and  lead  many 
a  man  to  build  a  home  out  among  the  flow- 
ers, birds  and  trees,  and  thus  escape  these 
hot  and  dusty  streets. 

But  Yet  a  Woman.  By  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy.  Size  7^x5.  pp.348.  Cloth.  Bos- 
ton.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Sparks  From  a  Geologist's  Hammer.  By 
Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.  Second 
edition.  Illustrated.  Size  7^x5*  inches. 
pp.  400,  viii.  Cloth.  Chicago  :  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Temperance  Physiology.  By  John  Guthrie, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Size  6£x4f  inches, 
pp.  283.  Cloth.  New  York:  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House. 

Alcohol  and  Hygiene.  An  elementary 
lesson  book  for  schools.  By  Julia  Col- 
man.  Size  6£x4|  inches.  pp.  231,  ii. 
The  same. 

Times  of  Gustaf  Adolf.  By  Z.  Topelius. 
Translated  from  the  original  Swedish. 
Size  7-^x5^  inches,  pp.  341,  ii.  Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Deep  Breathing,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  art  of  song.  By  Sophia  Marquise  A. 
Ciccolina.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Edgar  S.  Werner.  Illustrated.  Size 
7^x5  inches.  pp.  48,  xxiv.  Cloth. 
New  York:    M.  L.Holbrook  &  Co. 

For  Girls.  A  special  physiology;  being  a 
supplement  to  the  study  of  general  phy- 
siology. By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepherd.  Illus- 
trated. Size  7^x5^  inches,  pp.225,  xi- 
Cloth.  New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells. 
$1.00 

Wedlock;  or  the  right  relation  of  the  sexes: 
disclosing  the  laws  of  conjugal  selection, 
and  showing  who  may,  and  who  may  not 
marry.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  Size  7§x5£ 
inches,  pp.  238,  viii.  Cloth.  The  same. 
$1.50. 

The  Natural  Cure.  How  sickness  orig- 
inates and  how  to  prevent  it.  A  health 
manual  for  the  people.  By  C.  E.  Page, 
M.D.  Size  7fx5£  inches,  pp.  278,  xiv. 
Cloth.     The  same.     $i.co. 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  THOSE  MYSTERIOUS 

TROUBLES  THAT  COME  TO  EVERY 

HOUSEHOLD  EXPLAINED. 


The  following  article  from  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  of  so 
striking  a  nature  and  emanates  from  so  re- 
liable a  source,  that  it  is  herewith  re-pub- 
lished entire.  In  addition  to  the  valuable 
matter  it  contains,  it  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly interesting : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  : 

Sir  : — My  motives  for  the  publication  of 
the  most  unusual  statements  which  follow, 
are,  first,  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  saved  from  a  most  horrible  death,  and 
secondly,  a  desire  to  warn  all  who  read 
this  statement  against  some  of  the  most  de- 
ceptive influences  by  which  they  have  ever 
been  surrounded.  It  is  a  fact  that  to-day 
thousands  of  people  are  within  a  foot  of  the 
grave  and  they  do  not  know  it.  To  tell  how 
I  was  caught  away  from  just  this  position 
and  to  warn  others  against  nearing  it,  are 
my  objects  in  this  communication. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1881,  I  lay  at  my 
residence  in  this  city  surrounded  by  my 
friends  and  waiting  for  death.  Heaven 
only  knows  the  agony  I  then  endured,  for 
words  can  never  describe  it.  And  yet,  if  a 
few  years  previous,  any  one  had  told  me 
that  I  was  to  be  brought  so  low,  and  by  so 
terrible  a  disease,  I  would  have  scoffed  at 
the  idea.  I  had  always  been  uncommonly 
strong  and  healthy,  had  weighed  over  200 
pounds,  and  hardly  knew,  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, what  pain  or  sickness  was. 
Very  many  people  who  will  read  this  state- 
ment realize  at  times  that  they  are  un- 
usually tired  and  cannot  account  for  it. 
They  feel  dull  and  indefinite  pains  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body  and  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Or  they  are  exceeding  hungry 
one  day  and  entirely  without  appetite  the 
next.  This  was  just  the  way  I  felt  when 
the  relentless  malady  which  had  fastened 
itself  upon  me  first  began.  Still  I  thought 
it  was  nothing  ;  that  probably  I  had  taken 
a  cold  which  would  soon  pass  away. 
Shortly  after  this  I  noticed  a  heavy,  and  at 
times  a  neuralgic,  pain  in  my  head,  but  as 
it  would  come  one  day  and  be  gone  the  next, 


I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  However, 
my  stomach  was  out  of  order  and  my  food 
often  failed  to  digest,  causing  at  times  great 
inconvenience.  Yet  I  had  no  idea,  even  as 
a  physician,  that  these  things  meant  any 
thing  serious  or  that  a  monstrous  disease 
was  becoming  fixed  upon  me.  Candidly,  I 
thought  I  was  suffering  from  malaria  snd  so 
doctored  myself  accordingly.  But  I  got  no 
better.  I  next  noticed  a  peculiar  color 
and  odor  about  the  fluids  I  was  passing — 
also  that  there  were  large  quantities  one 
day  and  very  little  the  next,  and  that  a  per- 
sistent froth  and  scum  appeared  upon  the 
surface,  and  a  sediment  settled  in  the  bot- 
tom. And  yet  I  did  not  realize  my  danger, 
for,  indeed,  seeing  these  symptoms  contin- 
ually, I  finally  became  accustomed  to  them, 
and  my  suspicion  was  wholly  disarmed  by 
the  fact  that  I  had  no  pain  in  the  affected 
organs  or  in  their  vicinity.  Why  I  should 
have  been  so  blind  I  cannot  understand. 

There  is  a  terrible  future  for  all  physical 
neglect,  and  impending  danger  always 
brings  a  person  to  his  senses,  even  though 
it  may  then  be  too  late.  I  realized,  at  last, 
my  critical  condition  and  aroused  myself 
to  overcome  it.  And,  oh  !  how  hard  I  tried ! 
I  consulted  the  best  medical  skill  in  the 
land.  I  visited  all  the  prominent  mineral 
springs  in  America,  and  travelled  from 
Maine  to  California.  Still  I  grew  worse. 
No  two  physicians  agreed  as  to  my  malady. 
One  said  I  was  troubled  with  spinal  irrita- 
tion ;  another,  dyspepsia ;  another,  heart 
disease;  another,  general  debility;  another, 
congestion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  and  so 
on  through  a  long  list  of  common  diseases, 
the  symptoms  of  all  of  which  I  really  had. 
In  this  way  several  years  passed,  during  all 
of  which  time  I  was  steadily  growing 
worse.  My  condition  had  really  become 
pitiable.  The  slight  symptoms  I  at  first 
experienced  were  developed  into  terrible 
and  constant  disorders — the  little  twigs  of 
-  pain  had  grown  to  oaks  of  agony.  My 
weight  had  been  reduced  from  207  to  130 
pounds.  My  life  was  a  torture  to  myself 
and  friends.  I  could  retain  no  food*  upon 
my  stomach,  and  lived  wholly  by  injec- 
tions. I  was  a  living  mass  of  pain.  My 
pulse  was  uncontrollable.  In  my  agony  I 
frequently  fell  upon  the  floor,  convulsively 
clutched  the  carpet  and  prayed  for  death. 
Morphine  had  little  or  no  effect  in  deaden- 
ing the  pain.      For  six  days  and  nights  I 
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had  the  death-premonitory  hiccoughs  con- 
stantly. My  urine  was  filled  with  tube  casts 
and  albumen.  I  was  struggling  with  Bright's 
disease  of  the  kidneys  in  its  last  stages. 

While   suffering  thus   I  received  a  call 
from  my  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foote,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  of  this  city.     I  felt  that 
it  was  our  last  interview,  but  in  the  course 
of  conversation  he   mentioned  a  remedy  of 
which  I  had  heard  much   but  had  never 
used.     Dr.  Foote  detailed  to  me  the  many 
remarkable  cures  which  had  come  under 
his  observation,  by  means  of  this  remedy, 
and  urged  me  to   try  it.     As   a   practicing 
physician  and  a  graduate  of  the  schools,  I 
cherished  the  prejudice  both   natural   and 
common  with  all  regular  practitioners,  and 
derided  the  idea  of  any   medicine   outside 
the  regular  channels  being  the  least  benefi- 
cial.      So    solicitous,    however,    was    Dr. 
Foote,  that  I  finally  promised  that  I  would 
waive  my  prejudice  and  try  the  remedy  he 
so  highly  recommended.     I  began   its   use 
on  the  1st  day  of  June  and  took  it  according 
to  directions.     At  first  it  sickened  me  ;  but 
this  I   thought  was   a  good  sign  for  me  in 
my   debilitated  condition.     I   continued  to 
take  it ;   the  sickening  sensation  departed 
and  I  was  able   to  retain   food  upon  my 
stomach.     In  a  few  days  I  noticed  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  as  also  did  my  wife 
and  friends.     My   hiccoughs   ceased  and  I 
experienced  less   pain   than   formerly.      I 
was  so  rejoiced  at  this   improved  condition 
that,  upon  what  I  had  believed  but  a  few 
days  before  was  my  dying  bed,  I  vowed  in 
the  presence  of  my    family    and  friends, 
should  I  recover  I  would  both  publicly  and 
privately  make  known  this  remedy  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  wherever  and  whenever 
I  had  an  opportunity.     I  also  determined 
that  I  would  give  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Corinthian   Academy  of  Music  in  this  city, 
stating   in   full   the  symptoms  and  almost 
hopelessness   of  my  disease    and  the    re- 
markable    means    by  which   I  had   been 
saved.      My    improvement    was    constant 
from    that    time,    and    in   less   than  three 
months  I  had  gained  26  pounds  in   flesh, 
became  entirely  free   from   pain,  and  I  be- 
lieve  I   owe    my  life  and  present  condition 
wholly  to  Warner's  Safe   Cure,  the  remedy 
which  I  used. 

Since  my  recovery  I  have  thoroughly  re- 
investigated the  subject  of  kidney  difficul- 
ties and  Bright's  disease,    and  the  truths 


developed  are  astounding.  I  therefore 
state,  deliberately,  and  as  a  physician,  that 
I  believe  that  more  than  one-half  the  deaths 
which  occur  in  America  are  caused  by 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  This  may 
sound  like  a  rash  statement,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  fully  verify  it.  Bright's  disease 
has  no  distinctive  symptoms  of  its  own, 
(indeed,  it  often  develops  without  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  kidneys  or  their  vicinity), 
but  has  the  symptoms  of  nearly  every  other 
known  complaint.  Hundreds  of  people 
die  daily,  whose  burials  are  authorized  by 
a  physician's  certificate  of  "Heart  Disease," 
"Apoplexy,''  "Paralysis,"  "Spinal  Com- 
plaint," "Rheumatism,"  "Pneumonia," 
and  other  common  diseases,  when  in  reality 
it  was  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
Few  physicians,  and  fewer  people,  realize 
the  extent  of  this  disease  or  its  dangerous 
and  insidious  nature.  It  steals  into  the 
system  like  a  thief,  manifests  its  presence 
by  the  commonest  symptoms,  and  fastens 
itself  upon  the  constitution  before  the  vic- 
tim is  aware.  It  is  nearly  as  hereditary  as 
consumption,  quite  as  common  and  fully 
as  fatal.  Entire  families,  inheriting  it  from 
their  ancestors,  have  died,  and  yet  none  of 
the  number  knew  or  realized  the  mysteri- 
ous power  which  was  removing  them.  In- 
stead of  common  symptoms  it  often  shows 
none  whatever,  but  brings  death  suddenly, 
and,  as  such,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  heart 
disease.  As  one  who  has  suffered,  and 
knows  by  bitter  experience  what  he  says, 
I  implore  every  one  who  reads  these  words 
not  to  neglect  the  slightest  symptom  of  kid- 
ney difficulty.  Certain  agony  and  possible 
death  will  be  the  sure  result  of  such  neg- 
lect, and  no  one  can  afford  to  hazard  such 
chances. 

I  am  aware  that  such  an  unqualified 
statement  as  this,  coming  from  me,  known 
as  I  am,  throughout  the  entire  land  as  a 
practitioner  and  lecturer,  will  arouse  the 
surprise  and  possible  animosity  of  the  med- 
ical profession  and  astonish  all  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  but  I  make  the  foregoing 
statements,  based  upon  facts  which  I  am 
prepared  to  produce,  and  truths  which  I 
can  substantiate  to  the  letter.  The  welfare 
of  those  who  may  possibly  be  sufferers 
such  as  I  was,  is  an  ample  inducement  for 
me  to  take  the  step  I  have,  and  if  I  can  suc- 
cessfully warn  others  from  the  dangerous 
path  in  which  I  once  walked,  I  am  willing 
to  endure  all  professional  and  personal 
consequences. 

J.  B.  HSNION,  M.  D. 
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CLUB  PREMIUMS. 


It  is  the  custom   of  new    Magazines  to  offer  prizes  for  Clubs 

of    subscribers.      We    adopt   this    popular    method,    and 

after  two  months  of  examination  and  preparation, 

Offer  the  following  Extraordinary  Premiums, 


fist   PRIZE-A  $675   Sohmer   Piano, 

FOR  A   CLUB   OF   300. 
The  person  forming  this  Club  may  have  the  choice  between  the  following  two  styles: 


MEDIUM    SCALE— SQUARE    (All    Rosewood). 

STYLE  1.— 7  Octave:,  Front  Large  Round  Corners,  Moulding  on  Plinth,  Carved  Legs,  Carved  Lyre. 
Scroll  Desk,  Beveled  Top.  Patent  Agraffe  Treble.  Length,  6  feet  8  inches;  width  3  feet  3 
inches.    Price,  $675. 

UPRIGHT— (All    Rosewood). 

STYLE  5.-734  Octave,  Cabinet,  Overstrung  Scale,  Three  Stringed,  Repeating  Action,  Carved  Legs, 
and  Fret-work  Panels.    Width,  5  feet  2  inches;  height,  4  feet  4  inches.    Price,  $675. 


2d  PRIZE— A  $!80  SWason  &  Hamlin  Organ, 

FOR   A   CLUB   OF    75. 

Length,  4  ft.  8  in. ;  depth,  1  ft.  11  in. ;  height,  5  ft.  7  in. ;  weight,  160  lbs.  (boxed  340  lbs.).  Extended 
top;  turned,  sawed,  and  c'arved  ornaments,  etc.;  hard  hand  polished;  solid  raised  panels  of  blistered 
American  walnut,  varnished;  with  lamp  stands,  and  bric-a  brae  or  music  shelves.  Style  286.— Action 
59,  in  Case  128.  Five  Octave,  Eleven  Stops.  Base— Viola,  4  ft. ;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft. ;  Diapason,  8  ft. ; 
Dulciana,  8  ft.  Treble— Oboe,  8  ft. ;  Clarionet,  8  ft. ;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Clarabella,  8  ft. ;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft. 
Throughout— Tremulant;  Full  Organ  (Knee  Stop);  Knee  Swell.  Having  four  sets  of  reeds,  of  two  and 
a  half  octaves  each;  with  improved  bellows,  stop-action,  key-action,  etc. 


ms's  MontWg* 
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A  Genuine  Victory. 

By  the  Editor.  

A  colored  man  of  sixty-four  years  came  to  me  with  a  sore 
heart.  The  "  Old  Woman  "  was  his  torment.  His  rheumatism 
was  awful,  but  not  a  "  smudgin  "  of  liniment  would  she  rub  on  it. 
He  had  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  now  he  was  determined 
to  bring  her  down.  He  had  heard  of  divorces,  and  would  have 
one  if  it  cost  five  dollars. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  could  not  work,  and  that  his 
wife  supported  him  by  washing  and  house-cleaning.  He  admitted 
that  if  he  left  her  he  must  go  to  the  poor-house,  but  he  didn't  care 
if  he  went  to  prison,  he  wouldn't  bear  that  miserable  creature  an- 
other day. 

I  asked  for  a  bill  of  particulars. 

In  the  first  place  she  was  that  hateful  that  she  would  not  give 
him  a  mouthful  of  breakfast  unless  he  got  up  and  ate  when  she 
did,  and  he  sometimes  was  so  bad  with  rheumatism  he  could  not 
get  up  so  early.  In  the  second  place  the  doctor  had  told  him 
that  salt  pork  was  poison  to  his  joints,  and  that  he  must  eat  fresh 
meat,  but  she  would  get  nothing  but  the  very  saltest  pork.  In 
the  next  place  he  had  a  perfect  cure  for  his  rheumatism,  but  she 
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would  not  rub  it  oil.  Then  what  right  had  a  wife  anyway  to 
dictate  to  her  husband — the  head  of  the  house.  This  last  he  re- 
peated so  often,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  wounded  dignity. 

I  advised  that  he  tried  once  more  to  fetch  her  to  terms. 
"Would  you  not  like  to  bring  her  to  her  knees,"  I  asked. 

"  You  bet,  Boss  ;  but  how  can  I  do  it  ?  She  weighs  more'n 
200  ;  is  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  quick  as  a  cat.  You  see,  Boss, 
I  only  weigh  11 5,  and  my  old  bones  is  full  of  rheumatism." 

"  Heap  coals  of  fire  on  her  head,"  I  suggested. 

"  I  tried  biling  water  wunst,  but,  Lordy  Massy,  she  licked  me 
e'en  a'most  to  death  for  it.  I  shouldn't  dare  to  try  coals.  I 
aint  no  more'n  a  baby  in  her  hands.  No,  Boss,  coals  wouldn't 
work,  no  how." 

Our  conversation  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  church,  that  the  minister  had  tried  to  show  her  that  she 
was  the  weaker  vessel,  and  that  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  she 
had  promised  to  obey.  It  seems  that  at  the  mention  of  "  the 
weaker  vessel "  she  had  stretched  out  her  immense  arms  and 
laughed  derisively. 

"  I  tell  you,  Boss,  she  pretends  to  be  a  scripture  woman,  but 
she  done  forgets  all  her  marriage  vows,  and  treats  me  like  I  was 
a  dog.  Boss,  I  hain't  told  yon  all,  I'm  real  'shamed  to  tell  you 
that  she  keeps  a  whip,  and  has  licked  me  lots  o'  times." 

"  And  now  you  would  like  to  bring  her  to  her  knees?  " 

"  Wouldn't  I,  Boss !  If  I  could  bring  her  down  I  would 
give  my  life." 

I  asked  him  to  tell  Amanda  that  I  wished  to  see  her,  but  not 
to  mention  that  we  had  spoken  of  their  quarrrel.  She  came,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  that  she  had  whipped  her  husband.  She  was 
a  splendid,  great  animal,  evidently  of  the  fiercest. 

Matt  dropped  in  soon  to  see  if  I  could  comfort  him.  I  told 
him  that  his  case  seemed  unpromising. 

"  You  see  now,"  said  he,  "that  coals  of  fire  won't  work." 

I  had  helped  to  untie  many  domestic  knots,  but  I  saw  little 
hope  in  this  case.  I  asked  if  he  would  manage  exactly  as  I  should 
advise.     He  would  do  anything,  if  he  could  only  fetch  her  down. 

"  Who  prepares  the  kindling  wood  for  her  fires?" 

4i  I  used  to,  and  would  now,  if  she  would  treat  me  decent." 
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"  Who  builds  her  fires  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"  I  always  did,  but  now  my  rheumatism  is  bad,  and  then  I 
won't  anyway,  she  treats  me  so  mean." 

"  What  else  did  you  used  to  do  for  her,  that  you  don't  do 
now  t 

"  I  used  to  take  her  clothes  home,  and  do  lots  of  things,  but 
I  won't  do  a  thing  for  her  now." 

"  Will  you  do  as  I  advise  ?  " 

"I  will,  if  it  is  anything  I  can  do  !" 

"  If  you  will  do  what  I  advise,  I  agree  to  help  you  through 
with  your  troubles." 

"  If  you  will  help  me  fetch  her  down,  I  will  do  everything." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  courage." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I  will  do  all  you  say." 

"  Go  home,  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  kindlings,  get  up  to- 
morrow morning  early,  build  the  fire,  keep  it  going,  think  over 
all  the  things  you  used  to  do  for  her,  and  do  every  one  of  them 
just  as  well  as  you  can.  Keep  it  up  two  days  and  then  come 
again.  You  see  we  must  have  powerful  proof  that  she  is  unrea- 
sonable and  cruel,  and  that  you  do  everything  for  her." 

I  waited  for  Matt's  return  with  much  curiosity.  When  he 
came  again,  a  few  days  later,  I  was  struck  with  his  puzzled  and 
embarrassed  manner.  He  was  almost  disinclined  to  conversation, 
which  was  in  strong  constrast  with  his  volubility  in  our  previous 
interview.  I  saw  the  situation,  and  simply  said  to  him,  after 
learning  that  he  had  kept  his  promise  : 

"  Now  I  wish  you  to  go  on  in  this  way,  do  everything  you 
can  think  of  for  her,  and  to-morrow  morning  after  you  have  got 
the  fire  built,  say  to  her  : 

"  •  Amanda,  I  have  not  done  for  you  what  I  ought  to  do,  and 
I  am  sorry.  You  have  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  for  me, 
and  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  it  any  longer.  I  have  got  the  rheuma- 
tism, am  getting  old,  and  won't  stay  in  your  way  another  day.' 
You  must  say  it  just  as  lovingly  as  you  can,  for  you  know  we 
must  be  able  to  show  that  while  you  are  affectionate,  and  do 
everything  for  her  comfort  and  happiness,  she  is  cruel  and  hard. 
Just  as  you  are  coming  away,  say  to  her  :  '  Amanda,  if  you  get 
sick  at  any  time,  and  you  will  let  me  come,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
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you.'  Now  if  you  will  do  all  this  very  heartily,  and  she  is  still 
hard  and  cruel,  we  shall  have  a  good  case  against  her." 

Poor  Matt  seemed  less  talkative  than  in  our  previous  inter- 
views, and  I  thought  I  understood  it.  But  I  pretended  not  to 
see,  and  urged  him  to  go  on  gently,  lovingly.  He  promised, 
and  disappeared.  The  next  evening  he  did  not  come, 
but  I  met  him  in  the  street  a  few  days  later,  and  was 
amused  with  his  embarrassment.  I  urged  him  to  step  into  my 
carriage,  and  on  the  way  to  my  office,  he  told  me  that  he  had  not 
come  to  see  me  as  he  had  promised,  because  he  was  so  busy, 
etc. — the  usual  fibs. 

I  laughed,  and  seizing  his  hand,  said  :  "  Come  now,  Matt, 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

Thus  challenged,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Boss,  the  truth  is,  before  I  got  through  saying  what 
you  told  me  to  say,  Amanda  put  her  big  arms  around  me  and 
took  me  right  into  her  lap,  and  ever  sense  she  has  treated  me  like 
I  was  her  real  husband.  Boss,  I  was  never  so  happy  in  all  my 
life,  and  my  rheumatism  is  all  gone.  But  Boss,  I  must  go  home 
right  away,  cause  I  am  afraid  she  will  want  something." 

Once,  a  year  or  two  later,  Matt  aired  his  dignity  as  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  there  was  a  little  trouble,  but  for  years,  and 
until  the  old  man's  death,  he  was  very  happy  in  his  domestic  life; 
and  when  he  died  Amanda  gave  him  a  nice  funeral,  and  sincerely 
mourned  his  absence. 


Inventions  and  Scientific  Progress. 


The  nineteenth  century  is  rich  in  scientific  research.  Scien- 
tific information  is  widely  diffused,  and  scientific  associations  are 
rapidly  increasing.  Inventors  quickly  turn  every  discovery  to 
profit.  It  is  only  five  years  since  the  first  whisper  of  the  telephone 
was  heard,  and  now  it  is  in  common  use. 

American  inventors  are  ahead  of  all  other  nations,  both  in 
the  number  and  the  value  of  their  inventions. 

One  cause  of  this  is  the  Patent  Law  of  1790,  which  has, 
without  question,  done  much  to  stimulate  inventions.  A  patent 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for  only  thirty  dollars.  In  Eng-  (\ 
land,  it  costs  from  $800  to  #1,000.  In  fact,  we  may  reasonably 
look  upon  our  patent  office  as  a  public  educator — for  inventors 
are  men  of  thought ;  the  mechanics  of  America  are  essentially  a 
reading,  thinking  people, 'studying  problems  of  utility.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  great  reason  for  the  difference  in  intelli- 
gence between  American  and  European  mechanics  is  that 
the  former  is  spurred  on  to  thought  by  the  hope  of  a  reward, 
which  the  laws  of  Europe  have  placed  beyond  the  power  of  her 
working  men  to  attain  ? 

A  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  Switzerland  not  only  pur- 
chased his  machinery  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  then  compelled 
to  send  for  American  workmen.  Both  Russia  and  Australia  send 
to  America  for  locomotives. 

Some  are  looking  to  China  as  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
of  the  future ;  but  they  will  doubtless  find  that  a  nation  which 
has  remained  passive  for  4,000  years  will  lack  the  vigor  and  push 
necessary  to  invent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  only  among  a  free  people  can  me- 
chanical invention  make  progress.  England  was  the  freest  nation 
of  any  during  the  last  century,  and  she  made  the  most  progress. 
In  this  century,  we  have  far  outstripped  her.  France,  not  a  whit 
bel.'nd  England  in  education,  made  no  inventions  until  after  the 
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French  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  patent  law  in  1791. 
Germany  gives  the  world  patient,  painstaking  scientists  and  phil- 
osophers ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  fine  school  system,  no  inventors, 
for  her  government  is  a  military  one.  Austrians,  Russians, 
Spaniards,  etc.,  are  none  of  them  inventors. 

During  the  next  fifty  years  the  advance  in  mechanical  inven- 
tions will  doubtless  far  exceed  that  of  the  last  fifty  years.  As 
yet,  we  know  very  little  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  energy  of 
nature." 

Probably  the  next  important  application  of  it  will  be  the  per- 
fecting of  the  electric  light,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into 
daily  use.  To  Professor  Wheaton  of  England,  belongs  the  first 
honor  of  this  discovery,  as  he  experimented  with  it  in  1840.  In 
1859,  Professor  Farmer,  then  resident  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  government  at  the  Torpedo  Station, 
Newport,.lighted  his  room  by  electricity ;  but  the  cost  of  the  zinc 
used  in  the  galvanic  battery  rendered  the  light  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  gas. 

Professor  Edison  has  now  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  lighting  by  electricity  is  becoming  fully  tested  under  his 
careful  supervision. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  an  electric  light  can 
be  produced,  which  will  be  equal  to  1,000  feet  of  gas  costing 
$2.5o,  at  an  expense  of  only  5o  cents.  Added  to  the  powerful 
motive  of  economy  is  the  fact  that  the  electric  light  is  steady, 
does  not  flicker,  does  not  heat  nor  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  has  no 
odor,  can  be  instantly  lighted  without  the  use  of  matches,  and  is 
of  superior  brilliancy. 

Not  only  will  this  light  be  used  in  the  cities,  but  small 
manufacturing  towns,  with  water  power,  can  also  be  benefited, 
by  the  simple  erection  of  a  water-wheel  and  generator  ;  so  that 
Lowell,  Manchester  and  Lawrence  may  yet  be  lighted  by  water 
from  the  Merrimac  river. 

Electricity  will  also  doubtless  provide  us  with  elevators ; 
thus  doing  away  with  the  going  up  and  down  stairs  that  is  so  de- 
structive to  health  and  life  in  a  city,  and  placing,  what  is  now  the 
convenience  only  of  hotels  and  large  buildings,  in  every  private 
house. 
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And  this  same  powerful  agent  also  holds  before  us  in  the 
future  another  bright  promise.  The  open  wood  fire  has,  given 
place  to  the  close  stove,  dry  furnace  heat,  or  illy  regulated  steam ; 
but  we  may  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  our  houses  warmed 
by  electricity  ;  then  gas,  now  expensive,  as  it  can  only  be  pro- 
duced from  the  best  quality  of  coal,  (in  fact,  only  6  per  cent  is 
used,  the  remaining  94  per  cent  being  wasted,)  may  be  manufac- 
tured for  cooking  purposes  out  of  the  poorer  quality,  and  orna- 
mental heating  fixtures  may  be  found  in  parlor,  bedroom  and 
kitchen  which  will  not  fill  a  room  with  dust,  nor  vitiate  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  gas  will  be  burned  in  a  closed  radiator,  the 
fumes  escaping  up  the  chimney. 

Baltimore,  even  now,  produces  such  a  fuel  gas,  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Science  has  lately  turned  her  attention  to  what  men  call 
"  important  methods  of  warfare/'  The  plates  of  iron  gun-boats 
have  been  thickened  to  resist  cannon  balls ;  but  they,  in  their 
turn,  have  received  attention,  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  no  iron 
clad  can  be  built  that  will  withstand  the  ball  sent  forth  from  a 
Krupp  cannon.  If  war  should  break  out  between  England  and 
America,  a  ship  might  be  stationed  seven  miles  from  Boston,  and 
yet  toss  her  shot  and  shell  fairly  into  the  city. 

The  Torpedo  boat,  with  dynamite  for  ammunition,  can  speed 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  in  sixty  seconds. 
What  then  is  the  future  outlook  for  effectual  warfare  that  will  test 
the  strength  of  nations  ?  We  may  thank  science  and  invention 
that  they  are  forcing  nations  to  settle  their  difficulties  in  some 
other  way  than  by  the  life  blood  of  their  people. 

Every  German  and  Frenchman  is  compelled  to  spend  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  army  ;  and  the  cost  of  standing 
armies  is  an  immense  drain  upon  the  finances  of  any  nation. 
Europe  keeps  2,000,000  men  in  the  field  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000, - 
000  per  annum.  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is  doing  well. 
Her  population  nearly  equals  that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and 
her  area  is  vastly  greater  ;  yet  her  army  and  her  navy  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  those  of  other  nations  ;  thus  her 
people  are  at  fullest  liberty  to  devote  their  energies  to  progress 
and  development. 
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There  are  5 5, 000,000  souls  in  America  to-day.  Ten  years 
hence  the  number  will  be  70,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, 90,000,000.  What  will  it  be  100  years  hence?  What, 
1 ,000  years  ? 

The  new  civilization,  while  developing  the  forces  of  nature, 
recognizes,  as  no  past  age  has  done,  the  truth  that  "Life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 

In  no  other  age  has  man,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
been  held  at  so  high  a  value  as  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  this  recognition  of  the  worth  of  human  beings  that 
arches  all  the  future  with  hope  and  light.  Men  are  no  longer 
mere  food  for  powder,  the  many  created  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
few.  The  new  civilization  recognizes  not  only  the  right  of  every 
man  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  but  regards  it  as  the  duty  of 
society  to  aid  him. 

Amid  the  smoke  and  flame  of  Gettysburg,  America  an- 
nounced to  the  wondering  nations,  that  henceforth  we  were  to  be, 
not  a  confederacy,  but  a  nation,  one  and  indivisible  ;  that  men,  irre- 
spective of  lineage,  race,  or  previous  condition,  through  all  coming 
time,  were  to  have  all  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  citizenship. 

Our  growth  in  wealth  is  fabulous.  Our  first  savings  bank 
was  established  in  1 816.  In  1830,  about  $6,000,000  were  on  de- 
posit;  in  1880,  $1,000,000,000. 

Contemplate  our  railroads,  manufactories,  mines  and  cities. 
We  stand  amazed.  The  world  has  never  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tacle. Men  start  in  life  without  a  dollar,  and  in  fifty  years  have 
millions. 

But  you  say  "Rich  men  are  growing  richer;  the  poor, 
poorer."  It  is  true  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  The  poor  man  keeps 
step  with  the  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  numberless  improve- 
ments. His  house,  his  dress,  food,  newspapers,  library,  lectures, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  the  great  blessings  of  life,  and  he  enjoys  them  in 
common  with  the  rich  man.  The  poor  man  of  to  day  is  vastly 
better  off  than  the  poor  man  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Irish  ride  to  the  cemetery,  when  one  of  their  number 
dies,  in  coaches  far  more  luxurious  than  the  best  at  the  demand  of 
England's  great  queen,  Elizabeth. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  probably  not  a 
bed  in  the  world  as  comfortable  as  may  now  be  purchased  by  two 
day's  wages  of  a  hod  carrier.  Carpenters  and  blacksmiths  can 
spread  their  tables  with  luxuries  which  it  was  not  possible  for 
Queen  Victoria  to  obtain  when  she  ascended  the  throne.  The 
fruits  of  all  climes  are  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

The  new  civilization  has  changed  the  world's  estimate  of 
men.  In  olden  times,  kings  and  conquerors  were  idols.  But  to- 
day, we  forget  kings  and  lords,  while  the  names  of  Stephenson, 
Fulton  and  Morse  awaken  our  enthusiasm. 

The  use  of  coal  began  a  great  revolution.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  Great  Britian  consumed  6,000,000  tons  in  a  year  ;  now, 
140,000,000  tons.  It  is  the  energy  in  the  200,000,000  tons  of 
coal  now  used  in  the  world  every  year  that  gives  motion  to  the 
world's  machinery.  In  1788,  Great  Britain  manufactured  68,000 
tons  of  iron  ;  in  1880,  7,000,000  tons.  In  i85i,  Great  Britain's 
product  of  steel  was  61,000  tons;  twenty-seven  years  later, 
1,000,000  tons.  Inconceivably  vast  areas  of  coal  are  still  un- 
touched. Europe  has  3,5oo  square  miles  of  it ;  Great  Britain 
5,400;  North  America  100,000  square  miles.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  England  wiJJ»use  up  her  coal  in  1,000  years, 
and  America  will  exhaust  hers  in  some  millions  of  years. 
Revised  from  an  address  by  Carleton. — Ed. 


The    Respective  Bearings  of  American   and 

European  Education. 


Long-  residence  abroad  makes  radical  changes  in  our  views. 
We  visit  foreign  countries  to  explore.  We  are  like  children,  ab- 
sorbing by  every  sense.  Through  this  eager  thirst  for  knowledge 
we  soon  become  so  familiarized  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
other  lands  that  they  fit  us  like  a  new  dress.  Our  loyal  hearts 
set  our  country,  with  its  free  political  institutions  and  perfect  re- 
ligious liberty  above  all  others.  Still,  we  find  several  advantages 
in  the  older  countries.  There  we  live  at  greater  ease  for  less 
money.  We  enjoy  more  opportunities  for  study  and  pleasure. 
We  meet  more  people  of  culture  from  every  land.  We  learn  to 
admire  the  finer  polish  natural  to  the  older  civilizations.  We 
visit  places  that  had  seemed  in  our  home  perspective  as 
beautiful  and  far  away  as  heaven.  We  are  enchanted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  ages.  There  is  an  indescribable  magic  of  attrac- 
tion in  a  long  residence  abroad,  %hich  the  mere  tourist,  worn  to 
death  with  miles  of  paintings  and  forced  marches  over  "  Alp  on 
Alp,"  cannot  enjoy.  After  a  few  years  the  question  arises,  '*  Shall 
we  return  home  at  all?"  Oftener  than  one  would  suspect,  it  is  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  from  necessity,  rather  than  from  choice. 

If  this  effect  is  produced  upon  adult  men  and  women,  whose 
earliest  and  strongest  ties  are  woven  into  our  social  fabric,  what  must 
it  be  upon  the  sensitive  youth,  removed  from  home,  and  left  alone 
during  his  most  impressionable  years  among  the  perilous  fascina- 
tions of  university  life  abroad  ? 

A  sojourn  of  considerable  length  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, enabled  me  to  investigate  the  student  life  of  Paris.  My 
son  and  several  of  his  friends  were  there,  and  thus  I  was  deeply 
interested.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  French  and 
American  students. 

French  school  girls  of  the  higher  class  look  timid,  and  frail  of 
will.  We  involuntarily  apprehend  danger,  in  case  of  being  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.     They  dare  not  walk  in  public  without 
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a  ckaperoe.  American  girls,  firm  of  step,  strong  of  spirit,  walk  in 
couples,  shop  and  chat,  and  if  modestly  dressed,  provoke  no 
criticism.  French  mothers  have  faith  in  American  girls.  I  re- 
member a  little  lady  of  fourteen,  who  used  to  be  left  at  our  house 
to  walk  with  my  daughter,  who  was  a  year  younger.  Had  both 
been  French,  the  company  of  a  governess  would  have  been  in- 
dispensable. As  it  was,  the  governess  was  instructed  to  leave 
her  charge.  She  was  "  quite  safe  with  the  American  young  lady." 
At  marriage,  the  French  girl  is  emancipated. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  boys  also  were  kept  under 
strict  surveillance  until  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then,  com- 
ing largely  from  provincial  homes,  knowing  nothing  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  city,  they  were  launched  into  college  life,  responsible 
to  nobody  for  anything  except  passing  the  periodical  examina- 
tions. What  wonder  that  the  more  reckless  plunge  into  excesses, 
halting  a  week  or  two  before  each  examination,  to  cram  night  and 
day,  aided  by  stimulants  ?  Even  the  prudent  and  studious,  sur- 
rounded by  the  influences  of  a  corrupt  and  fascinating  city,  learn 
after  a  time,  to  make  a  jest  of  both  religion  and  morality. 

American  students  have  generally  been  warned  of  these 
dangers,  and  seldom  give  themselves  so  completely  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  The  younger  boys  are  sheltered  from  many 
temptations  by  the  presence  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  But 
even  the  best  retrograde.  One  young  student,  born  and  bred 
to  obey  literally  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity,  acknowledged 
to  me  that,  when  we  arrived  in  Paris,  and  inaugurated  our  Sab- 
bath evening  praise-meetings,  and  our  social  re-unions,  he  entirely 
alone  among  his  French  comrades,  was  beginning  to  doubt  if 
this  strict  adherence  to  principle  were  required  of  him.  Many 
others  testified  to  the  gradual  lowering  of  their  standard  of 
morality.  German  cities  are  not  behind  Paris,  in  their  perils.  In 
some  respects,  they  are  worse. 

We  turn  from  the  subject  of  morals,  to  the  preparation  for 
practical  life.  The  climate  and  institutions  of  Europe  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  that  a  young  American  who  has  his  own  career 
to  make,  often  finds  himself  weighted  by  habits  and  prejudices 
acquired  abroad.  Business  and  professional  life  are  less  exacting 
there  than  here.     The  movement  is  slower,  the  hours  are  shorter. 
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The  electric  air  of  our  land  thrills  men  into  nervous  action. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  exhilaration  produced  by  a  ride  in 
the   open   meadows   after   landing  at  New  York  in  mid- winter. 

The  sky  seemed  broader,  the  air  clearer,  the  sun  brighter 
than  anywhere  in  the  great  world  which  had  been  my  home  so 
long  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Warned  by  past  experience, 
I  had  before  landing,  strongly  resolved  not  to  hurry.  But  on 
re-embarking,  four  months  later,  I  found  myself  as  of  old,  out  of 
breath,  from  the  rush  and  jostle  of  the  tilt  among  my  quick-witted 
and  quick-footed  countrymen. 

Our  European  friends  may  be  better  off  in  this  respect.  We. 
live  too  fast.  But  here  is  our  home.  Here  we  must  do  our 
work  ;  and  here  winds  sweep  men  on,  to  their  destiny.  The 
yacht  that  will  win  the  race,  must  fly  before  the  breeze.  The  suc- 
cessful must  learn  to  manage  with  all  sails  set.  Will  a  young 
man  educated  for  a  smooth,  easy-going  life,  be  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  swift  development,  and  to  the  struggle  in  a 
competition  daily  more  intense  ?  Our  nation  broke  away  from 
the  fetters,  shams  and  glamour  of  royalty,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Is  it  wise  that  our  sons  should  grow  up  among  those  shams 
and  learn  to  admire  them?  Is  it  expedient  that  our  sons  should 
be  exposed  to  the  half  smothered  sneer  of  men  who  cherish 
antagonism  to  our  government,  and  are  constantly  predicting  its 
overthrow  ? 

The  impression  that  a  European  education  is  superior  to  that 
of  this  country,  has  some  foundation.  There  are  branches  of 
study  which  may  be  better  pursued  in  the  older  countries.  Music, 
art,  surgery,  and  modern  languages  are  more  easily  acquired 
there  than  here.  But  steam  and  electricity  have  brought  "  the 
ends  of  the  earth"  together.  Science  and  art  are  not  now  chary 
of  their  favors  to  America,  thejr  younger  devotee.  Masters, 
native  and  foreign,  may  be  found  here,  unexcelled  by  any  in 
Europe,  There  are  Americans,  men  and  women,  who  bring  over 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  the  old  world.  They  often  know  better 
how  to  teach  their  American  brothers  and  sisters,  than  strangers 
who  do  not  understand  us.  After  the  young  man  has  become 
established  in  principle,  and  completed  his  college  course,  he  may, 
if  he   can  afford  time  and  money,  profitably  continue  his  studies 
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nder  the  best  masters,  or  at  the  best  universities  in  Europe ; 
above  all,  he  may  broaden  his  whole  nature  by  well-directed 
foreign  travel.  But  let  him  never  forget  that,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  practice  outvalues  theory.  Theory  is  essential,  but  in 
Europe,  it  remains  only  theory,  too  long.  A  doctor,  teacher,  or 
artist  is  like  a  swimmer ;  he  never  learns  much  until  he  strikes 
out  for  himself. 

In  America  the  young  man  has  the  advantage  of  room  to 
take  root  and  grow.  Somewhere  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  there  is  an  honorable  future  for  every  man  with 
brains,  spirit,  principle,  and  health.  For  this  reason  the  young 
American,  however  enamored  he  may  be  of  foreign  ways  of  liv- 
ing, will  almost  invariably  return  to  his  native  land,  to  work  out 
the  problem  of  his  life.  For  this  reason  also,  before  he  is  mature 
enough  to  decide  for  himself,  most  parents  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  respective  bearings  of  American  and  European  edu- 
cation, will  choose  the  one  which  will  make  him  the  best  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  will  most  help  him  to  a  name  and  a  place  among 
his  countrymen. 

Mrs.   Gasherie  De  Witt. 
Truro,  Belleville,  N.J. 


Victory   for    Both  Sides. 


By  the  Editor. 

I  was  called  to  Mrs.  J.,  residing  in  a  village  some  miles  from 
my  city  home.  She  had  been  one  of  the  pretty  blonde  girls  so 
much  admired  now-a-days,  and  twelve  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  had  married  J.,  a  large,  strong,  black-haired  man, 
ten  years  her  senior.  At  first  she  had  been  his  angel,  but  for 
several  years  had  been  growing  less  angelic  in  his  eyes,  until, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  she  was  not  an  angel  even  in  her  mother's 
eyes,  but  a  bent,  sallow,  peevish  creature,  calling  for  pity  and 
patience.  She  had  sent  for  me  as  a  physician,  but  told  me  at 
once  that  she  had  read  my  paper,  *"  The  Wifes  Place  in  Her 
Home"  and  begged  to  know  if  it  was  possible  for  her  to  regain 
her  lost  place  ?  If  not,  she  should  take  poison,  for  she  would  not 
consent  to  live  longer  the  wretched  days  that  had  come  to  her. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the  whole  story.  With  a  feeble  voice  she 
said  : 

"  When  Mr.  J.  asked  me  to  become  his  wife,  he  painted  a 
home  which  seemed  a  very  heaven.  Our  wedding  was  the 
grandest  that  has  ever  occurred  in  this  village.  Our  bridal  tour 
was  •  beautiful,  and  when  we  came  to  this  house,  his  '  Angel's 
Nest,'  as  he  called  it,  it  was  too  lovely  for  anything.  Mr.  J.  is  a 
contractor,  and  was  absent  a  great  deal,  but  when  at  home,  seemed 
very  happy,  for  about  two  years.  Then  my  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  became  cold  and  indifferent.  The  love  is  all  gone.  He 
is  only  twelve  miles  away,  but-  has  not  been  at  home  in  eight 
wTeeks.  A  few  days  ago  my  brother,  who  is  Mr.  J.'s  clerk,  came 
home  and  told  me  that  my  husband  had  found  a  new  sweetheart." 
Here  she  stopped,  and  for  some  moments  threatened  hysterics. 
Having  exhausted  herself  with  weeping  and  exclaiming,  I 
prescribed  some  soothing  medicines,  and  promised  to  call  again 
the  next  day.     In  the  meantime  I  saw  a  lady  who  had  known  Mrs. 

♦Thirty-five  years  ago  the  writer  published  in  a  western  city,  (where  he  practiced  his  profession  a  number  of 
years,)  an  article  under  the  title — "  The  Wife's  Place  in  Her  Home."  This  paper  was  much  discussed  among 
women,  and  brought  scores  of  wronged  wives,  for  consultation  and  advice. 
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1.  from  her  childhood,  and  had  known  her  husband.  She  told 
me  that  Mrs.  J.  had  been  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  that  region,  that 
she  possessed  genuine  talent  as  a  singer  and  painter,  and  had  been 
thought  not  only  beautiful  and  bright,  but  fortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage. J.  was  not  rich,  but  enterprising,  successful,  and  honorable. 
There  was  not  a  girl  in  town  who  would  not  have  married  him. 
She  told  me,  what  I  had  already  learned,  that  Mrs.  J.  was  now  an 
invalid,  had  lost  her  voice,  ceased  to  paint,  and  was  an  unhappy, 
fretful  woman. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  my  patient, 
and  found,  what  I  have  found  in  a  thousand  cases,  that  she  was  a 
victim  of  the  corset  curse  ;  that  she  had  forced  the  contents  of 
her  abdomen  down  upon  the  pelvic  viscera,  until  her  condition 
had  become  painful  to  her,  and  disgusting  to  her  husband.  Her 
bent  form,  of  which  all  her  friends  spoke,  was  clearly  the  result  of 
that  curious  crowding  of  the  contents  of  the  centre  of  the  body 
down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  causing  an  unseemly 
protuberance  in  that  region.  This  of  course  drags  the  shoulders 
forward,  producing  the  bent  form. 

There  were  several  points  about  which  I  had  no  doubt. 
First,  her  husband,  whom  I  knew,  was  too  strong  to  he  forced 
back  to  his  duty.  Second,  he  must  not  only  be  won  again,  but 
must  be  won  by  the  same  qualities  which  had  originally  fascinated 
him.  To  these  statements  his  wife  would  not  give  her  assent. 
She  said  : 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  girl.  I  have  miserable  health,  and  can't 
be  young  and  pretty  again.  If  he  would  treat  me  as  he  used  to, 
it  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  restore  me." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  your  husband  ought  to  come  back  to  you 
with  all  the  original  tenderness,  and  with  added  sympathy.  It  is 
possible  he  may  be  frightened  or  compelled  to  return  to  you  with 
the  old  devotion." 

"  Now  doctor,"  cried  the  poor  woman,  •'  I  see  you  begin  to 
understand  my  case.  That  is  just  what  I  need.  If  you  can  only 
make  him  do  that,  all  will  be  well.  I  am  glad  I  sent  for  you. 
Make  him  do  his  duty  and  I  will  do  mine." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  a  man  of  strong  animal  nature, 
with  lack  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,   will  not,  perhaps  cannot, 
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treat  a  wife  who  has  ceased  to  attract  him,  with  anything  more 
than  business  honesty.  He  may  pay  her  expenses,  but  he  will 
give  her  nothing  more.  With  a  nobler  nature,  he  will,  losing  his 
love,  become  sympathetic  and  kind.  But  love  with  an  immense 
majority  of  men  comes  of  sex  attraction.  I  explained  all  this  to 
her,  and  finally  told  her  that  I  feared  there  was  no  other  way  but 
to  win  him  back. 

"  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  honor,  as  duty?"  she  asked. 
"  Is  life  all  honeymoon  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  much  of  unhappy  estrangements  between  wife 
and  husband.  I  know  your  husband.  I  have  studied  him.  He  is 
not  of  the  highest  type  of  men.  His  passions  are  the  strongest  part 
of  him.  He  will  not  be  driven,  nor  will  he  listen  to  appeals  about 
sacred  obligations.  You  will  say  he  is  an  animal,  and  not  a  man. 
Perhaps  so,  but  he  represents  a  large  majority  of  the  human  race." 

After  much  weeping  and  sighing  she  began  to  listen  to  my 
suggestions : 

First — You  have  driven  the  contents  of  your  body  down  into 
the  lower  part  of  your  abdomen,  and  thus  produced  your  wretched 
health.  You  must  now  wear  a  strong  bandage  or  supporter 
about  the  lower  abdomen,  and  lift  the  abdominal  contents  into 
place.  Immediately  you  will  feel  your  shoulders  turned  back 
toward  their  natural  position,  and  you  will  walk  better  than  you 
have  in  years.     This  displacement  is  your  principal  malady. 

Second — You  must  renew  your  acquaintance  with  the  sun. 
You  must  abandon  the  strong  tea  which  is  ruining  your  com- 
plexion, and  at  once  go  back  to  your  music  and  painting. 

"But  I  have  no  voice,  I  can't  sing  a  note." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  you  mean  that  you  can't  sing  while  this 
displacement  exists.  Wait  till  the  pressure  of  your  corset  is  re- 
moved, and  the  organs  are  lifted  into  place,  and  you  will  tell  an- 
other story ! " 

It  was  hard  to  induce  her  to  do  anything  for  herself.  She 
was  weak  and  wanted  everything  done  for  her.  But  at  length, 
with  the  help  of  the  mechanical  support,  she  was  aroused,  began 
to  go  out,  and  finding  she  could  do  something  for  herself,  soon 
became  hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  It  was  marvellous  how  soon 
her  voice  returned. 
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I  did  not  meet  her  husband  on  his  next  visit,  but  learned  from 
the  wife  that  he  remarked  a  change  in  her  appearance. 

She  kept  her  painting  out  of  sight,  and  refrained  from  song 
in  his  hearing.  There  were  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood 
with  whom  she  used  to  sing,  a  basso  and  tenor  with  whom  she 
had  sung  in  church  when  her  husband  had  first  seen  and  ad- 
mired her.  I  urged  that  she  should  call  these  gentlemen  to  her 
side,  practice  with  them,  and  resume  her  singing  in  church.  Soon 
musical  parties  were  gotten  up  to  welcome  her  back  into  life. 

In  the  following  autumn  I  had  the  great  pleasure  to  witness 
her  complete  triumph.  Mr.  J.'s  contract  work  for  the  season  be- 
ing over,  he  was  at  home.  Mrs.  J.  rehearsed  often,  but  contrived 
to  keep  her  husband  in  ignorance  of  a  grand  musical  event  in 
which  she  was  to  appear  as  the  prima  donna.  She  managed  to 
have  some  of  his  best  friends  arrange  with  him  to  attend  a  grand 
concert  at  the  town  hall,  but  on  some  pretence  she  excused  her- 
self, and  let  her  husband  go  alone.  J.  was  astonished  to  see  his 
wife  whom  he  thought  at  home,  appear  on  the  platform  at  the 
hall  in  white  silk  and  flowers,  and  in  a  solo  which  he  had  never 
heard.  The  people,  a  few  of  whom  were  in  the  secret  of  the  occa- 
sion, applauded  to  the  echo.  Mrs.  J.  was  so  inspired  by  the  ap- 
plause, that  when  the  bouquets  were  handed  up,  she  took  them  with 
the  ease  and  grace  of  an  artist.  When  she  sang  another  piece, 
in  which  the  tenor,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  appeared  as  her 
lover,  and  had  occasion  to  kiss  her,  I  had  placed  myself  in  the 
gallery  in  full  view  of  the  husband,  and  noticed  a  deep  crimson 
suffuse  his  face.  There  was  a  strong  encore,  and  the  pretty  lady 
came  back  to  have  the  applause  and  kisses  all  over  again.  Turn- 
ing my  glass  full  upon  J's  face,  I  saw  that  his  wife's  triumph  was 
complete. 

I  called  a  few  days  after  the  concert,  and  J.  showed  me  his 
wife's  painting,  which  he  went  on  to  explain  she  had  been  doing 
secretly,  and  which,  he  declared,  was  good  enough  to  be  placed 
in  a  royal  gallery.  The  way  he  talked  about  the  painting,  and 
about  his  wife's  singing  at  the  grand  concert,  was  too  good. 

In  a  confidential  interview  with  Mrs.  J.,  I  said  : 

"  All  is  well  for  the  present.  The  future  depends  upon 
yourself.     Please  listen  and  remember.      You  must  preserve  your 
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health  7  You  must  spin  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  '  street 
yarn.'  Your  husband  may  find  fault.  Go  on ;  the  added  bloom 
in  your  cheeks  will  win  his  secret  admiration. 

"  With  your  husband's  strong  nature,  and  his  autocratic 
habits  as  a  contractor,  it  is  easy  to  be  a  tyrant.  But  he  despises 
a  submissive  slave.  Quietly,  smilingly,  kissingly,  but  persistently, 
stand  up  for  your  rights  and  privileges,  every  one  of  them.  If  you 
wish  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  evening  at  some  social  gathering, 
when  your  husband  cannot  accompany  you,  do  not  hesitate.  Such 
occasions  are  good  for  you.  Your  husband  may  be  angry,  but 
this  will  not  continue  long  if  he  finds  that  you  are  a  favorite  in 
society,  and  particularly  if  you  wear  your  prettiest  dresses.  He 
will  soon  come  to  see,  if  you  are  quiet  and  persistent,  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  quarrel,  and  that  your  right  to  fresh  air  and  society  is  as 
good  as  his.     And  when  he  comes  to  that,  your  liberty  is  secure. 

"  Too  long  the  wife  has  stayed  in  a  heated  house,  watching  at 
the  window  for  the  coming  of  her  lord,  and  priding  herself  that 
she  is  always  there  to  welcome  him.  You  need  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, and  varied  social  contact.  Do  not  these  contribute  to  your 
health  ?  Are  they  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
your  children  ?  Is  it  not  your  highest  and  most  sacred  duty  to 
give  your  children  at  birth  and  ever,  the  reflected  health  and  joy 
of  a  broad,  free,  happy  life?  Then  what  do  you  think  of  the 
bent,  pale,  nervous  drudge,  who,  morning,  noon  and  night,  hur- 
ries from  one  perplexing  (and  for  the  greater  part  unnecessary,) 
task  to  another,  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  make  her  strong 
husband  sick  in  a  week,  comforting  herself  with  the  thought  that 
she  is  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 

"  Husband  and  children  are  too  much  taken  care  of.  The 
mother  does  for  her  children  what  the  rich  father  does  for  his 
sons — spoils  them  by  taking  from  them  all  responsibility. 
Mothers  are  always  the  lovers,  and  generally  contrive  to  be  the 
real  enemies  of  their  children.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  children 
whose  chances  of  success  and  happiness  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  taking  them  away  from  their  indulgent  mothers,  and 
placing  them  in  the  care  of  less  fond  and  more  reasonable 
persons.  Courage  and  self-denial,  not  kisses  and  confectionery, 
are  the  precious  lessons  of  even  child  life." 
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"But  is  it  not  different  with  a  wife?"  asked  Mrs. J.  "Is it 
not  the  wife's  duty  to  devote  herself  to  her  husbands  happiness  ?  •< 

"  Without  doubt  it  is,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to 
her  happiness." 

The  wife  is  unceasingly  told  to  soothe  her  husband,  that,  in 
fact,  her  function  is  that  of  a  soothing  syrup.  He  is  out  in  the 
fresh  air,  in  vigorous  health,  has  no  nerves,  chats  with  a  hundred 
people,  hears  and  repeats  funny  stories,  has  a  varied  and  breezy 
life  ;  while  his  wife  stays  all  day  long  in  the  same  house,  breathes 
over  the  same  air,  washes  over  and  over  the  same  dishes,  hears 
the  monotonous  cry  of  ma,  ma,  ma,  fifteen  hours  a  day,  till  she 
is  wild  with  headache  and  nervousness,  then  she  is  to  watch  for 
her  husband's  coming,  greet  him  with  a  smile  and  proceed  at 
Once  to  soothe  him. 

"  The  first  and  highest  duty  of  a  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, is  to  preserve  her  health,  and  perform  her  duties  to  all 
about  her.  If  married,  it  may  be  her  duty  to  soothe  her  husband, 
if  he  is  sick  or  worried,  but  it  is  more  likely  her  highest  duty  to 
teach  her  husband  cheerful  patience,  self-help,  and  deep  respect 
for  her  maternal  functions.  A  wife  who  allows  her  husband  to 
make  her  unhappy  by  fussing  over  the  demands  of  his  appetite, 
or  by  staying  too  much  within  doors  that  she  may  be  always  there 
when  he  returns,  or  in  any  other  way  to  sacrifice  her  health  to 
his  pleasure,  may  be  a  very  devoted  wife ;  but  she  is  an  unfaith- 
ful mother,  and  a  silly  woman. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said,  in  conclusion,  "  Your 
husband  is  a  man  of  strong  will ;  you  are  timid.  He  will  over- 
whelm you  unless  you  have  clear  ideas  and  definite  purposes. 
Keep  before  your  mind  four  distinct  points  : 

"  First — Health.  Losing  that,  you  will  lose  his  love. 
Health,  with  you,  means  freedom  from  all  pressure  about  your 
body,  good  hours,  much  sleep,  simple  nutritious  food,  much  social 
enjoyment,  and  life  out  in  the  open  air.  Let  no  whim  of  his  in- 
terfere with  these  conditions.  With  your  experience  you  ought 
to  be  a  slave,  if  you  fail  in  this. 

ic  Second — Have  your  own  way  in  the  management  of  your 
home.  Nothing  will  so  surely  compel  his  interest  and  respect  as 
finding  himself  balked  in  any  unreasonable  impulse. 
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"  Third — Keep  alive  all  your  accomplishments.  Secure  the 
admiration  of  other  people,  and  you  will  be  sure  of  his.  Insist 
upon  another  servant,  if  need  be,  that  you  may  have  the  more 
time  for  music  and  painting. 

"Fourth — Dress  handsomely.  No  investment  will  pay 
better. 

"  Patiently,  cheerfully,  persistently  pursue  this  course,  and  a 
happy  future  is  secure." 

My  advice  to  Mrs.  J.  was  not  of  the  ideal  sort,  but  was 
adapted  to  J.'s  peculiar  nature. 

After  some  friction  and  struggle,  the  new  departure  proved 
a  complete  success.  And  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  husband's 
happiness  was  increased  as  much  as  the  wife's. 

You  will  ask  why  a  direct  appeal  to  the  husband  is  not  the 
true  policy.  Artemas  Ward  used  to  say  that  he  was  as  good  a 
Universalist  as  any  one,  if  you  would  only  let  him  pick  his  men. 
A  direct  appeal  to  the  husband  is  a  good  course,  if  you  can  pick 
your  men.  But  you  must  not  pick  such  men  as  J.  It  won't  work 
on  that  sort.  And  is  it  not  true  that  perfect  submission  on  the 
part  of  a  slave  or  a  wife  inevitably  demoralizes  the  master.  Ab- 
solute authority  poisons  the  best  natures.  So  while  I  would 
neglect  no  appeal  to  the  husband,  I  would  say  to  the  wife : 

"  Stand  for  your  rights.  Indulge  in  no  bitterness,  scold  not, 
fret  not ;  be  cheerful  and  loving ;  but  remember  that  liberty,  before 
marriage,  after  marriage  and  ever,  is  the  pivot  on  which  revolves 
all  decent  and  happy  life.  Never  forget,  even  if  you  are  willing 
to  be  a  slave  yourself,  that  your  influence  upon  your  unborn 
children  is  decisive,  and  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  their 
intelligence,  courage,  and  prospective  success,  as  a  well-poised 
independence  in  the  mother." 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  mother  capable  of  saying,  "  Hus- 
band, please  give  me  five  dollars,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  waste 
it,"  ever  gave  birth  to  a  brave  son.  Beggars  do  not  produce 
princes.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  we  give  half  as 
much  thought  to  improving  the  breed  of  children  as  we  now  give 
to  improving  the  breed  of  pigs,  we  shall  make  a  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  the  race. 


How  One  Wife  Managed. 


By  the  Editor. 

Deacon  M.,  a  rich,  respectable  man  of  sixty-six,  married  for 
his  third  wife,  Katie  C,  a  pretty  sewing  girl  of  twenty-two. 

Some  weeks  before  the  wedding,  Katie,  who  had  been  my 
patient,  came  to  ask  my  advice  about  her  marriage,  though,  as 
she  afterward  confessed,  she  was  already  engaged.  I  frankly  ad- 
vised against  the  match,  spoke  of  the  Deacon's  daughters  older 
than  herself,  and  urged  his  well-known  penuriousness.  But  Katie 
was  poor ;  the  Deacon  was  rich,  had  a  fine  house,  kept  a  car- 
riage, and  was  the  most  considerable  person  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  married.     The  neighbors  congratulated  her. 

About  two  years  after  the  wedding,  Katie  asked  me,  in  a 
little  note,  to  call,  and  mentioned  that  she  wished  to  see  me  con- 
fidentially. She  was  not  very  sick,  but  wanted  to  ask  my  advice 
about  her  troubles. 

With  much  sobbing  she  told  me  that  after  being  very  kind 
for  a  few  months,  the  Deacon  had  joined  his  daughters  against 
her.  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  urging  that  in  every  position  in  life 
there  were  trials  which  we  must  bear  with  Christian  patience. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  need  clothing,  and  have  often  spoken  of 
it,  but  he  always  tells  me  of  what  the  Apostle  says  about  braided 
hair,  and  gold,  and  pearls,  and  costly  array. 

Fearing  a  bitter  quarrel,  perhaps  a  separation,  and  thinking 
I  might  assist  in  preventing  it,  I  encouraged  Katie  to  confide  in 
me,  and  begged  her  to  keep  her  troubles  from  all  the  world  be- 
sides. She  remained  "sick"  a  week,  that  she  might  have  some 
one  to  talk  to  and  cry  to.  She  finally  said  :  "I  suppose  even  you 
think  I  am  too  fond  of  dress,  and  that  the  Deacon  is  right  when 
he  lectures  me  against  the  vanities  of  this  world.  When  I  was 
married  I  had  only  three  good  dresses.  Our  Irish  servant  has  a 
better  wardrobe  than  I  ever  had." 

Katie's  mind  dwelt  so  much  upon  dress,  that  I  thought  it 
best  to  learn  the  facts.     She  at  length  convinced  me   that   the 
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Deacon's  refusal  was  a  piece  of  his  characteristic  meanness. 
After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  I  reached  the  conclusion  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  a  wife  has  rights  which  the  husband  is 
bound  to  respect.  I  advised  a  plain,  frank  talk  with  the  Deacon. 
The  next  day  she  told  me  that  he  had  said  she  would  better  wait 
till  he  had  paid  the  doctor's  bill,  before  she  talked  about  dress. 

It  was  clear  that  between  the  father  and  the  daughters  this 
poor  child  was  pretty  sure  to  be  crushed. 

At  length  a  plan  of  escape  occurred  to  me.  Katie  could  run 
a  sewing  machine.  I  took  good  Mrs.  G.  into  my  confidence,  and 
then  said  to  Katie  : 

"  Earn  money  with  your  sewing  machine,  and  buy  a  dress. 
Mrs.  G.  is  my  friend.  She  is  a  prudent  woman,  and  will  furnish 
the  sewing." 

Having  a  motive  for  getting  well,  Katie  was  up  the  next 
day.  I  dropped  in  several  times  and  found  my  patient  getting  on 
famously. 

At  length  a  resplendent  silk  appeared  in  the  Deacon's  pew. 
The  sisters  were  astonished,  and  after  the  "  ninthly"  had  been 
safely  passed,  they  divided  their  time  between  the  shining  path 
to  glory  of  which  the  good  man  was  speaking,  and  the  shining 
gown  in  the  Deacon's  pew. 

The  Deacon  was  puzzled!  Here  was  the  new  dress  which 
he  had  refused  to  buy.  How  did  she  get  it  ?  He  was  ashamed 
to  ask.  Katie  said  nothing.  The  daughters  interrogated  the 
dressmaker.  She  said  the  silk  came,  she  made  the  dress  ;  the 
Deacon's  wife  had  paid  her  ;  she  presumed  the  Deacon  furnished 
the  money ;  he  certainly  was  rich  enough.  The  merchant  was 
quizzed.  The  young  wife  had  paid  him  for  the  silk  and  trim- 
mings. That  was  all  he  knew.  There  were  only  three  of  us 
who  knew  where  the  money  came  from.  The  Deacon  and  his 
daughters  were  not  likely  to  find  out  about  it  until  we  chose  to 
divulge. 

In  another  month  a  pretty  hat  was  added  to  the  young  wife's 
wardrobe,  while  the  gorgeous  silk  shone  on  in  all  its  glory,  mock- 
ing alike  the  curiosity  of  her  family,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
sisterhood. 

"  And  now  for  pity's  sake,  where  did  the  vain,  silly  thing  get 
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that  ridiculous  hat  ?  I  wonder  if  she  has  forgotten  that  she  is  a 
deacons  wife ?  " 

Various  articles  of  clothing  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  were  developing  our  "  little  game."  Katie  knew  nothing  of 
our  ulterior  purpose.  We  did  not  dare  to  give  her  the  least  hint 
of  it ;  it  would  have  frightened  her.  She  went  on  for  months 
earning  money  with  her  sewing  machine,  and  buying  coveted 
articles  of  dress  and  ornament.  Of  course  it  was  very  silly,  but 
the  poor  child  was  not  a  bit  of  a  deaconess.  She  had  joined  her 
husband's  church,  but  the  work  of  grace  did  not  go  deep  enough 
to  touch  the  love  of  French  flowers. 

After  a  time  Mrs.  G.  whispered  to  a  gossiping  neighbor. 
Everybody  in  town,  except  the  Deacon  and  his  daughters,  knew 
the  whole  affair  within  twenty-four  hours.  Soon  the  Deacon  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter,  saying  : 

"  You  are  disgraced.  Your  wife  is  sewing  to  earn  money  to 
buy  clothes.     The  whole  neighborhood  is  sneering  at  you." 

The  Deacon  went  straight  at  his  young  wife. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  your  new  clothes  ?" 

"  I  earned  it  by  sewing !" 

"  Who  have  you  been  sewing  for  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  !  " 

"  But  I  must  know,  and  I  will  know !  " 

"  If  you  ever  find  it  out,  it  will  be  through  somebody  besides 
me.     I  wouldn't  tell  to  save  my  life  !  " 

"  But  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  Does  not  the 
Bible  command  wives  to  obey  their  husbands  ?  You  will  be  sorry 
for  this." 

"  That  is  possible  ;  but  my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  But  my  dear  Katie,  if  you  wanted  money  to  buy  clothes, 
why  did  you  not  come  to  me  ?  You  know  if  you  need  money, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  right  to  me.  I  would  not  have  had 
you  done  this  thing  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  world's  people 
will  never  stop  talking  about  it." 

11  I  am  surprised,"  said  Katie.  "  You  can't  have  forgotten 
that  I  have  asked  you  again  and  again  for  money  to  buy  clothing, 
and  you  have  not  given  me  a  dollar  since  we  were  married." 
With  mingled  anger  and  shame,  the  Deacon  exclaimed  : 
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"  Well,  now  I  want  you  to  understand  that  if  you  need  any 
money  you  must  come  right  to  me.  This  scandal,  which  is  sure 
to  spread  all  over  town,  is  a  burning  shame.  I  can't  see  what 
you  were  thinking  about.  It  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  us  all. 
The  girls  won't  dare  hold  up  their  heads,  My  wife  taking  in 
sewing!  Pretty  story!  I  had  rather  have  given  you  a  satin 
dress  every  day  in  the  year,  than  to  have  had  you  done  this 
thing!  Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me  you  wanted  some 
money  ?     I  would  have  given  you  a  thousand  dollars  any  day." 

"  Why,  Deacon,  what  makes  you  say  that?  Don't  you  re- 
member that  day  when  the  dressmaker  was  here  making  dresses 
for  the  girls,  I  begged  for  a  dress,  and  at  last  was  foolish  enough 
to  cry  about  it,  and  you  pushed  me  away,  and  said  you  didn't 
think  you  had  married  a  cry-baby.  That  is  the  last  time  I  ever 
asked  you  for  money.  I  fear  I  am  not  as  useful  as  you  expected, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  may  not  earn  the  little  money  I  need.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  to  you." 

"Katie,  don't  talk  in  that  way.  Why,  the  world's  people  will 
never  stop  poking  at  me.  My  wife  taking  in  sewing !  Don't  that 
sound  nice." 

"  Then  why  won't  you  set  apart  whatever  you  think  is  neces- 
sary for  my  clothing  ?  If  you  will  give  me  an  allowance,  as  you 
do  the  girls,  I  will  be  very  thankful.  You  know  what  you  give 
them.  If  you  want  me  to  dress  as  well  as  they  do,  and  you  will 
allow  me  the  same,  it  shall  not  be  wasted !  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,  Katie,  to  look  upon  our  purse  as 
belonging  to  both  of  us  alike,  and  whenever  you  want  anything 
you  go  to  it  the  same  as  I  do.  I  am  sure  a  man's  wife  has  just 
as  good  rights  as  the  man  himself!  Katie,  sha'n't  we  leave  it  just 
as  it  is,  and  you  spend  whatever  you  please  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Deacon,  I  shall  have  to  do  just  as  you  think  best, 
but  I  ought  to  be  honest,  and  tell  you  that  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  arrange  a  definite  sum,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  obliged 
f  to  lie  awake  thinking  about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do* 
I  will  hand  you  ten  dollars  every  three  months,  which  you  must 
use  for,  pin  money,  and  when  you  want  to  buy  a  dress,  or  any 
other  such  large  thing,  come  right  to  me." 
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Katy  made  one  more  effort.  "  Deacon,  I  am  sorry  you 
can't  see  it  as  I  do.  I  shall  use  all  the  money  you  may  give  me 
in  a  very  prudent  way,  but  if  there  is  less  than  I  need,  I  shall 
earn  it  with  my  own  hands.  I  will  not  beg  again  as  long  as  I 
live."     This  was  exactly  what  she  had  promised  to  say. 

"  Well,"  angrily  interrupted  the  Deacon,  "  as  I  am  dealing 
with  a  Jew,  I  must  come  down.     Madam,  what  are  your  terms?  ,! 

"  I  have  no  terms  ;  I  only  want  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
buy  a  few  garments.  I  will  not  humiliate  myself  by  begging  for 
it.  If  you  will  arrange  to  furnish  me  with  it,  I  shall  be  grateful, 
and  give  you  in  return  all  there  is  of  me.  If  you  do  not  give  me 
the  money  when  I  need  it,  I  shall  work  for  it.  If  there  is  any 
extra  work  in  your  family  which  I  can  do  for  pay,  I  shall  prefer  to 
work  for  you ;  but  if  not,  I  shall,  with  every  precaution  to  save 
your  feelings,  ask  for  work  outside." 

"  Madam,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  mention  your  terms  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  give  me  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  will  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  have  a  quarter  of  it  every  three  months,  I 
will  make  it  pay  for  my  clothing.  You  give  each  of  your  daugh- 
ters three  hundred,  but  I  will  make  two  hundred  dollars  do,  and 
I  will  never  ask  for  more.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me 
this  sum,  it  will  relieve  me  of  a  great  trouble. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  angrily  exclaimed  the  Deacon. 

As  he  went  out,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  My  wife  taking  in 
sewing!  The  world's  people  will  never  stop  sneering  at  me. 
Taking  in  sewing!  Pretty  story !  Never  can  tell  what  a  woman 
will  do !  Most  unreasonable  creatures  in  the  world !  Taking  in 
sewing!  Wouldn't  had  it  happen  for  ten  thousand  dollars !  The 
world's  people  will  never  stop  laughing  about  it." 

With  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  this  is  a  good  and 
wise  expedient.  Most  happily  I  have  known  it  to  work  in  a 
number  of  cases.  It  has  many  advantages  ;  it  is  honest,  con- 
vincing and  effective.  It  challenges  the  respect  of  the  husband, 
and  if  done  in  a  gentle  spirit  awakens  his  sympathy  and  sense  of 
justice.  With  a  little  patience  I  think  it  will  prove  uniformly 
successful. 

Most  husbands  will  indignantly  denounce  all  such  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  their  families.     If  a  husband  goes 
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astray,  nine  men  in  ten  are  furious  at  the  tale-bearer  who  com- 
municates with  the  wife ;  but  let  the  wife  go  astray,  how  full  of 
sympathy  and  help  for  the  wronged  husband  these  same  nine 
men  are. 

Gentlemen,  fellow-husbands,  has  not  this  animal,  brutal  sel- 
fishness gone  about  far  enough  ?  Has  not  the  time  come,  in  the 
race  of  life,  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  pathway  of  those 
whom  we  call  "  the  weaker  vessels  ?•"  If  either  of  us  must  be 
handicapped,  which  do  you,  brave  men,  say  it  shall  be  ? 


*  Obesity  or  Corpulence. 

By  obesity  we  mean  that  state  of  fatty  congestion  when, 
without  the  individual  being  ill,  the  body  increases  gradually  in 
size  and  loses  its  primitive  form  and  beauty.  The  principal  causes 
of  corpulency  may  be  easily  stated : — 

The  first  is  the  natural  conformation  of  the  individual.  Every 
man  is  born  with  certain  predispositions,  which  may  be  traced  in 
his  physiognomy. 

Out  of  one  hundred  persons  who  die  of  consumption,  ninety 
have  brown  hair,  an  oval  face,  and  sharp  nose. 

Out  of  one  hundred  "  corpulents,"  ninety  have  a  round  face, 
globular  eyes,  and  pug  noses. 

It  is  therefore  beyond  a  doubt  that  some  persons  are  predis- 
posed to  be  fat.  Their  digestive  powers  produce  a  greater  portion 
of  fat. 

The  second  cause  of  corpulency  consists  in  the  farinaceous 
substances  which  we  eat  at  our  daily  meals.  All  animals  that 
are  fed  upon  farinaceous  food  become  fat  whether  they  will  or  not. 
Man  is  subject  to  the  same  law. 

Farinaceous  food  has  a  much  quicker  effect  when  mixed  with 
sugar. 

Farinaceous  matter  (grain)  is  not  the  less  fattening  when  ab- 
sorbed in  liquids,  as  in  beer.  Beer-drinking  nations  may  boast  of 
the  biggest  stomachs.  In  1817,  when  the  price  of  wine  was  high 
at  Paris,  and  many  families  took  to  beer  from  economical  motives, 
some  of  the  members  attained  a  corpulency  quite  unexpected. 

Another  cause  of  corpulency  is  too  much  sleep,  and  a  want  of 
sufficient  exercise.  The  human  frame  is  greatly  restored  by  sleep, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  loses  little,  because  muscular  action  is 
suspended.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  the  superfluous 
fat  acquired  should  be  worked  off  by  exercise ;  but,  from  the  very 
fact  of  sleeping  much,  the  time  of  action  is  more  limited. 

A  last  and  principal  cause  of  corpulency  consists  in  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking.  It  has  been  rightly  said,  that  one  of  the 
privileges  of  the  human  species  is  to  eat  without  being  hungry, 
and  to  drink  without  being  thirsty :  in  fact,  it  could  not  belong  to 
the  brute  creation,  as  it  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  desire  to  prolong  them. 

•These  paragraphs  are,  in  part,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  views  of  that  interesting  writer,  M.  Brillat-Savarin. 
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Wherever  men  have  been  found,  this  double  inclination  exists. 
Savages  will  eat  to  excess,  and  get  brutally  drunk,  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity.  As  regards  ourselves,  citizens  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  who  believe  that  we  are  at  the  apogee  of  civilization, 
it  is  certain  that  we  eat  too  much.  I  repeat  it,  whether  it  is  in 
their  dining-rooms  daily,  or  only  on  festive  occasions,  the  great 
majority  eat  and  drink  too  much,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  food 
is  daily  consumed  without  need  for  it.  This  cause,  nearly  always 
present,  acts  differently  according  to  the  constitution  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  for  those  who  do  not  possess  a  healthy  stomach,  in- 
digestion and  not  corpulency  is  the  result. 

Corpulency  is  not  a  Malady  ;  it  is  at  most  a  lamentable 
result  of  an  inclination  to  which  we  give  way,  and  we  alone 
are  to  blame. 

To  cure  corpulency,  the  precepts  of  absolute  theory  must  be 
adhered  to — 

Discretion  in  eating  ;  moderation  in  sleep ;  exercise  on  foot 
or  on  horseback. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  any  person  who  desires 
his  embonpoint  to  be  dimished,  ought  to  eat  with  moderation,  not 
sleep  too  much,  and  take  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  some  other 
means  must  be  found  to  attain  the  desired  object. 

Now,  there  is  an  infallible  method,  founded  upon  the  strict 
rules  of  physic  and  of  science,  which  consists  in  following  without 
deviation  a  regular  system  of  diet. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  medical  science,  system  is  the  first,  be- 
cause it  always  acts — by  day,  by  night,  when  you  are  awake, 
when  you  are  asleep ;  the  effect  is  ascertained  after  every  repast, 
and  increases  in  efficiency,  and  finally  it  succeeds  in  subjugating 
the  whole  individual. 

The  anti-corpulent  system  "is  plainly  indicated  by  the  most 
common  and  the  most  active  cause  of  corpulency  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  fatty  substances  are  formed  of 
farinaceous  food  in  men  as  well  as  in  animals,  and,  as  regards  the 
latter,  we  positively  fatten  them  up  for  commercial  purposes,  we 
may  make  the  deduction,  as  an   unchallengeable   fact,    that  a 

MORE  OR  LESS  STRICT  ABSTINENCE  FROM  ALL  FARINACEOUS  FOOD  WILL 
TEND  TO  DIMINISH  CORPULENCY. 
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I  must  warn  you  against  a  danger  which  extra  zeal  might 
lead  you  into.  That  danger  is  the  habitual  use  of  acids,  which 
ignorant  people  sometimes  recommend,  and  which  experience  has 
shown  to  have  very  baneful  effects.  This  dreadful  doctrine  pre- 
vails amongst  ladies,  and  the  idea  that  acids,  especially  vinegar, 
will  prevent  embonpoint,  carries  many  a  fair  girl  to  an  early  grave. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  continual  use  of  acids  will  make  a  person  thin  ; 
but  it  also  destroys  ones  freshness,  health,  and  life  :  even  lemon- 
ade, one  of  the  mildest  of  acids,  will  gradually  do  harm.  This 
truth  cannot  be  made  too  public  ;  many  readers  could  give  me 
examples  to  support  it.  I  will  give  only  one  case  which  came  under 
my  own  personal  observation.  Once  I  lived  at  Dijon ;  I  was 
studying  law,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  I  had  a  Platonic  friend- 
ship for   one    of  the    most   charming  persons  I  have  ever  met. 

Louise was  a  lovely  girl,  and  had  that  classical  embonpoint 

which  charms  the  eye  and  is  the  glory  of  sculptors.  Though 
only  a  friend,  I  was  not  blind  to  her  attractions,  and  this  is  perhaps 
why  I  observed  her  so  closely.  "  Chere  amie,"  I  said  to  her  one 
evening,  "you  are  not  well;  you  seem  to  be  thinner."  "Oh! 
no,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  which  partook  of  melancholy,  "  I  am 
very  well ;  and  if  I  am  a  little  thinner  I  can  very  well  afford  it." 
"  Afford  it!  "  I  said,  with  warmth  ;  "  you  can  afford  neither  to 
gain  nor  lose  ;  remain  beautiful  as  you  are,"  and  other  phrases 
pardonable  to  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

Since  that  conversation  I  watched  her  more  closely,  with  an 
interest  not  untinged  with  anxiety ;  gradually  I  saw  her  cheeks 
fall  in,  her  figure  decline.  One  evening  at  a  ball,  after  dancing  a 
quadrille,  I  cross-questioned  her,  and  she  reluctantly  avowed  that, 
her  school  friends  having  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  that  in  two 
years  she  would  be  as  fat  as  St.  Christopher,  she  had  for  more 
than  a  month  drank  a  glass  of  vinegar  every  morning ;  she  added 
that  she  had  not  told  anybody  of  it. 

I  shuddered  when  I  heard  her  confession  ;  I  was  aware  of 
the  danger  which  she  incurred,  and  next  day  I  informed  her 
mother,  who  was  terribly  alarmed,  for  she  doted  upon  her  child. 
No  time  was  lost.  The  very  best  advice  was  taken.  All  in  vain ! 
The  springs  of  life  had  been  attacked  at  the  source ;  and  when 
the  danger  was  suspected,  all  hope  was  already  gone.     Thus,  for 
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having  followed  an  ignorant  advice,  poor  Louise  was  carried  to 
her  grave  in  her  eighteenth  year,  her  last  days  embittered  by  the 
thought  that  she  herself  had  cut  short  her  existence. 

Every  anti- corpulent  system  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
precautionary  step,  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  and  which,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  have  stated  at  first.  It  consists  in  wearing,  day 
and  night,  a  belt  round  the  abdomen,  which  can  be  gradually 
tightened. 

The  belt,  which  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  show  when  you  have 
eaten  enough,  ought  to  be  manufactured  with  some  care.  Its 
pressure  ought  to  be  very  slight,  and  always  the  same,  that  is  to 
say,  it  ought  to  be  so  made  that  it  might  be  easily  tightened  as 
the  corpulency  of  the  wearer  diminishes.  One  is  not  doomed  to 
wear  it  all  one's  life.  She  may  cast  it  aside  without  inconvenience 
when  she  has  attained  the  desired  end,  and  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  increase  for  a  few  weeks. 

Suppose  you  had  a  horse  weighing  1,200  pounds,  and  you 
wished  him  to  weigh  1 ,000.     Would  you  give  him  medicine  ? 

"  No,"  you  reply.  "  I  would  give  him  more  exercise  and 
less  food."  How  often  do  you  suppose  that  plan  would  succeed? 
You  reply:  "  It  would  never  fail."  You  are  right.  It  never  did 
fail ;  it  never  can  fail. 

And  now,  my  dear  waddler,  let  me  ask  you  confidentially  : 
M  How  often  do  you  suppose  the  plan  of  more  exercise  and  less 
food  would  fail  with  fat  men  and  women?  " 

You  exclaim  :  "  Oh,  that  is  very  different." 

No,  my  precious  waddler,  it  is  not  different.  Among  all  the 
fat  sons  and  daughters  of  Eve  not  one  would  fail  to  reach  the  de- 
sired weight,  and  meantime  win  better  health,  freer  breath, 
greater  activity,  and  a  better  chance  of  long  life,  through  the 
treatment  which  works  so  well'with  the  fat  horse — more  exercise 
and  less  food.  You  will  be  a  little  uncomfortable  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  after  that  your  stomach  will  behave  itself.  The  common 
notion  that  if  you  reduce  your  food  a  quarter,  and  then  after  a 
fortnight  or  a  month,  reduce  another  quarter,  that  you  will  suffer 
the  pangs  of  starvation  is  a  mistake.  If  you  think  so,  it  shows 
you  have  never  tried  it.  In  truth,  you  have  to  be  careful  lest  you 
lose  your  appetite  altogether. 


Marriage  in  India. 


The  position  of  woman  in  India  is  suggestively  illustrated  by 
studying  her  as  bride,  wife  and  mother.  Her  supremacy,  in  no 
other  country,  is  so  pronounced. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  marriage  and  the 
bringing  up  of  a  family  are  among  us  considered  essential  to  the 
complete  life  of  an  individual  of  either  sex,  including  one's  wel- 
fare in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Housekeeping  is  a  religious 
duty  incumbent  upon  all,  and  no  Brahmin,  even,  can  be  a  full  priest 
until  he  has  passed  through  the  two  preliminary  "  disciplines"  of 
Brahma-charin  (bachelor-studentship),  and  Grihastha  (married 
householder).  A  childless  couple  in  India  are  looked  upon  as 
very  unfortunate  and  as  expiating  the  sins  committed  in  a  former 
existence.  Childless  families  resort  to  adoption  that  they  may 
have  a  son  to  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies,  securing  the  peace 
of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  parents.  The  ceremonies  of  adop- 
tion invest  the  child  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties  of  legit- 
imacy. 

I  have  never  seen  a  grown-up  man  without  a  wife,  nor  a 
solitary  instance  of  a  girl  over  sixteen  years  of  age  unmarried, 
nor  can  I  recall  a  single  house  without  children.  Lodging- 
houses,  landladies,  boarding-houses  and  family  hotels  are  entirely 
unknown  in  our  social  economy.  It  is  thought  just  as  natural 
that  everybody  should  be  married  and  have  children  and  a  home 
as  that  they  should  eat  and  live. 

In  connection  with  Hindoo  marriage,  the  feature  which  will 
naturally  strike  the  people  of  this  country  as  strange,  absurd  and 
tyrannical,  is  the  fact  that  the  parties  principally  concerned  have 
very  little  to  do  in  bringing  it  about.  Courtship,  as  it  is  known 
in  this  country,  does  not  exist  among  us.  All  the  courting  is 
accomplished  by  the  parents.  Of  course  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  this  choice  of  companions  is  made  among  near 
neighbors  or   acquaintances,  and   the  young  people  know  each 
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other  very  well,  while  in  others  they  are  made  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  the  girl's  father  once  or  twice  ;  and  any  strong  expression 
of  dislike  on  the  part  of  either  is  pretty  sure  to  prevent  the  match. 
But  considering  that  union  generally  takes  place  when  the  girl  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  often  even  younger, 
mutual  selection,  based  on  knowledge  of  each  other's  character, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Parents  are  anxious  to  marry  their 
daughters  before  puberty.  They  never  rest  till  this  is  accom- 
plished. The  consequence  is  that  there  are  no  maids,  properly  so 
called,  among  the  180,000,000  of  Hindoos  in  India,  except  those 
few  who  are  physically  defective ;  and,  until  the  introduction  of 
modern  competition,  which  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  starting 
in  life,  a  young  bachelor  of  twenty-five  was  quite  as  remarkable 
a  phenomenon. 

Every  parent  is  anxious  to  secure  the  best  possible  match 
for  his  daughters.  Over  and  above  the  anxiety,  this  involves  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
family  ;  so  that  one  possessing  a  bevy  of  girls  sometimes  doubts 
the  blessedness  of  his  fate,  and  half  wishes  some  of  them  had  been 
boys.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  silly  notion  diffused  by  our 
Christian  visitors  that  among  us  girls  are  at  a  discount  regarding 
parental  favors.  Whereas  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  Many 
a  father  makes  himself  and  his  sons  almost  penniless  for  the  sake 
of  getting  good  husbands  for  the  daughters ;  and  nowhere  in  the 
West,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  so  much  done  with  a  view  to 
their  future  welfare.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
three-quarters  of  the  anxieties  of  a  household  are  about  "  What 
shall  become  of  the  girls  ?  "  Nor  are  the  parents  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  common  saying,  when  a  man  is  mournful  and  sad, 
"he  looks  as  if  his  daughter  were  going  to  her  husband,"  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this"  parting  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing incidents  in  our  life. 

The  Hindoo  bridegroom  is  usually  from  5  to  7  years  older 
than  the  bride.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the 
bride  was  the  older.  The  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  and  .after  it  is  over  the  couple  go  to  ' 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  bride  stays,  from  three 
days  to  a  week,  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  family.     Her  rela- 
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tion  to  her  husband  during  this  time  resembles  that  between 
small  brothers  and  sisters. 

A  nurse  always  accompanies  the  bride  from  her  father's 
house.  Even  in  the  poorest  families  a  woman  is  hired  for  the 
occasion,  or  some  female  relative  does  the  duty.  It  is  the  part 
of  this  lady  to  see  that  the  little  wife  suffers  no  inconvenience 
through  shyness  in  her  first  visit  among  strangers,  and  is,  in 
general,  her  spokes-woman  and  attendant.  She  is  always  by  the 
side  of  the  bride,  sleeping  with  her  at  night,  and  brings  her  home 
after  the  usual  time  of  stay.  During  this  time  the  only  two  occa- 
sions indicating  the  marriage  of  the  couple  are  what  are  called 
the  Shahabhoj ana  (eating  together),  and  the  Phoolsajya  (flower- 
bed). Both  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
first  consists  in  their  partaking  of  the  evening  meal  from  the  same 
dish.  The  first  mouthful  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bride  by 
the  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  which  is  meant  to  indicate  that  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  provide  for  her  through  life.  The  flower-bed 
ceremony  takes  place  soon  after,  when  the  bride  and  bride-groom 
sit  together,  the  bride  on  the  left,  upon  a  bed  either  made  of 
flowers  or  strewed  over  with  them,  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
their  elders.  The  fans,  curtains,  and  every  article  connected  with 
the  bedding,  are  also  made  of  flowers.  This  means  that  their  life 
of  wedlock  should  always  partake  of  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
fragrance  of  flowers.     After  this  they  separate. 

The  object  of  this  visit  is  to  introduce  the  young  wife  to  her 
husband's  family,  and  to  recognize  formally  her  right  to  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  household.  She  is  made  at  once  the  centre 
of  all  the  loving  solicitude  of  the  house,  her  least  wants  are 
studied  and  attended  to  with  the  greatest  affection,  and  at  no 
other  time  is  a  man  or  a  woman  in  Hindoostan  made  so  much  of 
as  a  wife  during  the  first  period  of  her  married  life. 

After  their  union  the  husband  and  wife  do  not  see  each 
other  for  one  year,  sometimes  longer;  though  there  is  a  constant 
interchange  of  communication  and  presents  between  the  newly 
allied  families.  The  couple  do  not  begin  to  live  together  as  hus- 
band and  wife  until  after  the  "  second  marriage,"  which  ceremony 
takes  place  after  the  girl  has  attained  puberty,  the  time  of  which 
averages  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  year.   They  are  then 
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brought  together  at  intervals,  but  seldom  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time.  This  is  the  period  of  the  true  courtship,  and 
from  the  exceeding  diffidence  on  either  side,  which  is  encouraged 
as  a  most  becoming  thing,  quite  a  time  elapses  before  they  be- 
come intimate  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  During  these  early 
days  everything,  including  the  time  of  visit  and  the  number  of 
days  the  couple  shall  stay  together,  is  arranged  and  watched  over 
with  the  most  tender  care  by  the  parents.  The  young  people 
bow  to  the  experience  and  the  advice  of  their  superiors  with 
docility  and  obedience,  seldom  regarding  it  as  an  infringement 
of  their  rights. 

The  average  age  of  the  wife  when  her  first  child  is  born  is 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  though  cases  of  earlier  parturition 
occur  now  and  then,  and  there  is,  once  in  a  while,  an  instance  of  a 
girl  becoming  a  mother  as  early  as  her  thirteenth  year.  It  is  not 
till  after  their  first  child  is  born  that  the  couple  live  together  for 
any  long  period  at  a  time;  and  they  always  separate  at  preg- 
nancy from  about  the  fifth  month  to  two  or  three  months  after 
child-birth.  This  time  is  generally  spent  by  the  wife  at  her 
father's. 

The  married  couple  when  they  come  to  live  together,  do 
not  leave  the  parents  of  the  husband ;  the  universal  rule  being  that 
brothers  live  together  with  their  parents  until  the  household  be- 
comes too  numerous.  The  word  family  in  India  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  in  the  West.  A  Hindoo  family  does  not  merely 
consist  of  a  husband  and  wife,  with  their  children,  but  includes  at 
least  three  generations.  Anarchy  in  such  a  family  is  prevented 
and  harmony  maintained,  by  vesting  supreme  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  oldest  member,  generally  the  grandmother.  A  young 
father  has  often  very  little  voice,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
children.  A  grandmother,  or  sometimes  even  a  great-grand- 
mother, may  be  omnipotent. 

Family  relationships  are  so  ordered  that  each  member  must 
constantly  serve  the  welfare  of  others.  Mutual  kindness  and  ser- 
vice are  woven  into  the  very  fibre  of  the  household  life. 

Amrita  Lai  Roy. 


False    Morality. 


In  relation  to  an  Act  of  Congress  legalizing  human  slavery, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen  exclaimed :  "  There  is 
a  Higher  Law  : "  words  which  have  since  passed  into  a  proverb. 
So  we  declare  there  is  a  " higher  law"  in  social  morals. 

It  was  socially  highly  moral,  within  the  memory  of  some  not 
yet  passed  middle  age,  for  gentlemen,  on  account  of  trivial  of- 
fenses, to  shoot,  maim  and  kill  each  other,  in  duelling  ;  a  custom 
held  in  high  favor  among  certain  classes  of  society,  assuming  to 
be  the  best. 

In  our  social  circles  we  defend  a  code  of  morals  equally 
pernicious.  For  instance,  it  is  considered  highly  moral  for  young 
women  to  accept  and  marry  men  merely  for  their  wealth  or  sta- 
tion, and  for  whom  they  have  none  of  that  old-fashioned  emotion 
called  love. 

According  to  the  moral  code  of  France,  it  was  quite  moral 
for  a  Frenchman,  titled  and  occupying  an  official  position,  on 
learning  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  friends,  to  ask,  not,  is  the 
young  lady  virtuous,  intelligent,  of  good  character  and  sweet  dis- 
position, but,  "  how  much  did  he  marry  ?  "  This  was  gravely 
asked,  without  a  doubt  of  its  entire  morality. 

A  man,  by  his  last  will  leaves  the  guardianship  and  custody 
of  his  children,  not  to  his  wife,  but  to  a  stranger.  This  is  law, 
but  is  it  true  morality  ? 

A  number  of  millionaires  band  together  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  certain  stocks,  by  well  known  methods.  In  this  process, 
many  are  ruined  ;  but  the  millionaires  go  to  church,  are  received 
by  their  friends,  and  the  morality  of  the  act  is  never  questioned. 
There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  because 
we  comply  with  all  the  forms  which  society  imposes  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  members,  we  can  satisfy  the  higher  demands  of  our 
own  souls.  "  Higher  law,"  or  the  supreme  consciousness  of  each 
individual,  in  his  interpretation  of  right,  claims  our  first  obedience. 

The  tendency  of  thought  in  our  day  is  to  sensationalism  and 
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exaggeration.  This,  from  its  very  nature  begets  a  false  moral 
code,  which,  if  not  detected  and  exposed  is  liable  to  undermine 
our  conceptions  of  right. 

Look  at  the  books  written  by  ancient  authors,  in  which  the 
heroine  is  frequently  exalted  into  a  model  of  purity  and  self- 
denial,  because,  though  her  heart  was  bound  up  in  a  man  who 
was  every  way  worthy  of  her,  she  persists  in  sacrificing  his  hap- 
piness and  her  own,  her  womanhood  and  her  real  purity,  by  be- 
coming the  wife  of  another  to  whom  she  rashly  promised  her 
hand  before  she  knew  what  love  was,  and  for  whom  she  ever 
feels  actual  repugnance.  What  more  deliberate  falsehood  can 
be  told  than  for  a  woman  to  promise  solemnly  to  love,  where  she 
feels  disgust ;  to  honor,  where  she  can  but  despise.  But  she 
promised,  and  the  promise  must  be  kept,  even  though  (strange 
inconsistency),  a  falsehood  must  be  told  in  order  to  keep  it.  Is 
this  true  morality? 

Again,  how  many  a  man  is  there,  honorable  in  business,  and 
generous  to  friends,  who  deliberately  engages  the  affections  of  a 
woman  with  no  thought  but  his  own  gratification.  After  toying 
with  her  affections  awhile  he  leaves  her,  heart-broken.  If 
his  attentions  have  been  sufficiently  pointed,  (as  they  gener- 
ally are  in  such  cases,)  to  attact  notice,  she  becomes  a  mark  for 
the  smiling  scorn  of  society,  especially  of  her  own  sex,  who  blame 
her  credulity  and  vanity,  perhaps  adding,  ushe  has  only  herself 
to  blame ;  there  was  nothing  dishonorable  or  immoral  in  his  con- 
duct ;  he  never  offered  himself."  They  do  not  note  the  professed 
admiration,  the  words  of  endearment  carelessly  uttered,  the 
caress  lightly  given,  but  sacredly  received. 

Did  he  commit  no  offense  against  true  morality? 

IV.    T.  Van  Zandt. 


The  Fashions. 


Come  girls,  let  us  talk  about  dress.  What  an  interesting 
subject  to  women  of  all  ages  ;  and  very  properly  so,  for  though 
no  sensible  girl  should  devote  herself  to  ruffles  and  flounces,  still 
"  the  gospel  of  good  gowns  "  should  be  read  in  its  appropriate 
times  and  seasons.  So  then  let  us  talk  about  dress  and  the 
fashions. 

And,  first  of  all,  I  hope  none  of  you  wear  corsets.  There ! 
there!  Don't  all  run  away  like  that!  Come  back  a  moment ! 
I  see  you  whispering  to  each  other  that  this  Aunt  Bonnybell  is 
a  horrid  reformer,  and  does  not  know  anything  about  fashions. 
Ah,  but  I  do  though!  I  was  a  girl  once  myself,  and  a  pretty  girl, 
too  ;  and  if  you  could  see  me  now,  you  would  see  that  I  dress 
very  nicely  and  try  to  make  myself  look  as  pretty  as  I  can, 
although  I  am  not  as  young  as  you,  saucy  ones ! 

But,  all  the  same,  I  do  not  believe  in  corsets,  nor  consider 
them  in  the  slightest  degree  essential  to  beauty  or  grace  of  dress ; 
and,  as  they  absolutely  destroy  both  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
wearer,  it  is  only  sensible  for  you  lovely  young  girls,  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers,  the  teachers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  the 
future,  to  resolve  not  to  wear  the  hideous  inventions  which  will 
assuredly  destroy  all  hope  of  health  and  usefulness. 

Now  you  crowd  about  me  with  all  sorts  of  questions.  What 
sort  of  figures  will  we  have  if  we  do  not  wear  corsets  ?  What 
shall  we  wear  in  place  of  them?  Softly!  Softly!  One  at  a 
time ,  and  first,  what  sort  of  figures  will  you  have  without  cor- 
sets? Ah,  my  dear  girls,  you  will  have  the  figures  of  Hebe,  of 
Psyche,  ofAtalanta.  Can  you  ask  anything  better  ?  Anything* 
representing  health,  grace,  strength  and  vigor  more  completely 
than  these?  Can  you  imagine  Hebe  with  a  wasp  waist  ?  Psyche 
wearing  a  patent  corset,  or  Atalanta,  graceful  as  a  poet's  dream/ 
running  her  famous  race  with  her  lungs  compressed  by  a  con- 
trivance of  steel  springs  and  countless  whalebones? 
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Place  a  fashionable  woman  beside  the  lovely  Atalanta. 
Which  would  you  rather  resemble  ?  Which  has  the  more  at- 
tractive figure?  In  another  part  of  this  magazine,  you  are  told 
of  the  frightful  effects  on  health  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
corset  around  the  body,  which  forces  the  delicate  viscera  out  of 
place,  and  entails  on  the  wretched  victim  all  sorts  of  anguish  and 
suffering,  mysterious  aches  and  pains  that  only  the  miserable  girl 
who  has  thus  tortured  herself  can  describe.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  treat  of  the  hygienic  aspects  of  the  question,  but  simply  of  the 
artistic. 

But  you  say  we  shall  have  thick  waists,  if  we  do  not  wear 
corsets.  You  will  not  have  wasp  waists,  it  is  true,  but  you  will 
have  lovely  complexions,  fine,  vigorous  color,  alert,  healthy  move- 
ments. Take  your  choice,  which  will  you  give  up?  The  taper- 
ing waist  or  the  lovely  face  ?  You  cannot  have  both.  I  defy 
any  girl  who  reads  these  lines  to  point  out  to  me  a  girl  who  has 
worn  tight  corsets  five  years,  and  who  has  a  fine  rosy  color  in 
her  cheeks  and  a  countenance  whose  expression  denotes  per- 
fect health  and  freedom  from  pain.  Look  on  the  young  women 
with  slender  waists,  whose  figures  you  have  perhaps  admired, 
and  if  you  raise  your  eyes  from  the  slim  shape  to  the  face,  you 
will  see  circles  under  the  eyes  more  or  less  marked,  pallid  cheeks, 
or  an  unnatural  flush,  and  on  the  brow  that  should  be  smooth, 
faint  lines  that  tell  a  story  of  suppressed  pain,  and  that,  as  the 
years  go  on,  will  develop  into  premature  wrinkles. 

Let  me  show  you  two  girls,  both  acquaintances  of  mine. 
They  are  of  the  same  age,  each  twenty-two  years  old,  and  of 
equal  height,  each  being  five  feet  five  inches  tall.  We  will  call 
them  Amy  and  Fanny.  Amy  has  never  worn  corsets  ;  Fanny 
has,  and  is  very  proud  of  her  slender  form.  Amy  measures 
twenty  seven  inches  round  the  waist,  Fanny,  nineteen.  But  now, 
let  us  look  at  their  faces.  Fanny  had  a  better  complexion,  na- 
turally, than  Amy, — very  fair,  with  a  bright  fresh  color  in  child- 
hood and  early  youth.  Now  she  is  pallid,  hollow-eyed,  and  with 
a  drawn  look  about  the  eyes  and  mouth.  While  Amy  has  a 
healthful  glow  on  her  cheeks,  and  looks  five  years  younger  than 
her  friend.  Fanny  is  dull-eyed,  languid,  cannot  walk  far  without 
being  out  of  breath,  or  dance  without  palpitation  of  the  heart,  is 
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an  invalid  one-third  of  the  time,  and  says  she  never  feels  really 
well.  As  a  consequence,  she  is  low-spirited,  morose,  and  often 
out  of  temper.  Amy  is  alert,  active,  full  of  life,  can  walk,  ride, 
dance,  swim,  and  enjoy  all  reasonable  exercise  without  fatigue, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  belle, 
why,  it  is  Amy,  who  is  always  full  of  animation  and  amiability, 
and  you  may  see  her  graceful,  firm  figure  swaying  in  the  dance 
ten  times  where  Fanny's  stiff  slenderness  is  led  out  once.  Young 
men  prefer  as  a  partner  a  substantial,  living  woman  to  a  fashion- 
able doll,  who  feels  to  the  supporting  hand  like  an  animated 
stove-pipe. 

We  will  agree,  then,  that  you  are  too  sensible  to  be  willing 
to  wear  anything  that  compresses  the  shape,  and  now  you  will 
say,  what  shall  we  wear? 

A  very  excellent  waist,  which  fits  the  form  neatly,  without 
compressing  it  in  any  part,  can  be  made  in  different  materials  for 
summer  or  winter,  with  buttons  placed  at  convenient  distances, 
to  which  may  be  attached  the  skirts. 

We  will  suppose  now,  that  you  are  wearing  this  most  com- 
fortable garment,  and  have  gotten  rid  of  all  those  stiff,  hamper- 
ing, uncomfortable  things  called  corsets.  Of  course  you  wish  to 
have  some  pretty  and  stylish  dresses  and  outer  garments.  This 
is  only  proper,  as  I  intend  that  the  girls  who  follow  the  fashions 
which  I  recommend,  shall  be  the  best  dressed,  as  well  as  the 
prettiest  young  creatures  to  be  seen  in  our  country. 

There  are  many  pretty  syles  of  basque  now  worn  which  do 
not  require  to  be  specially  snug-fitting.  The  Euretta  basque  is 
particularly  pretty  for  cambrics  and  other  figured  materials  suit- 
able for  morning  dresses.  The  Emma  is  adapted  to  silk  and 
cashmere.     It  should  be  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon. 

With  these  basques,  nothing  is  so  pretty  as  a  skirt  flounced 
to  the  basque  with  either  three  or  four  flounces,  according  to  the 
height  and  taste  of  the  wearer. 

For  real  comfort  in  the    house,    every   young  lady  who  ha.s 
ceased  to  be  a  school  girl,  should  have  some  pretty  negliges,  as 
they  are  called — dresses  which,  falling  loosely  from  the  shoulder,  * 
allow  perfect  freedom  to  the  form.     These  garments  are  also  ex- 
tremely fashionable,  all  well-dressed  women  in  New  York  having 
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several  in  their  wardrobes.  They  are  made  of  a  variety  of  soft 
material  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbons.  Indeed,  under  the 
name  of  "tea  dresses,"  these  loose  costumes  are  worn  even  in 
the  afternoon,  by  ultra  fashionables.  They  can  be  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  graceful  shapes.  One  of  the  latest  styles  is  in 
blue  cashmere,  with  cream-colored  lace,  the  ribbons  in  two  shades 
of  blue,  one  dark,  the  other  light,  to  match  the  robe ;  a  flounce  of 
Surah  silk  in  the  dark  shade  edges  the  skirt. 

But  the  most  popular  of  all  loose  and  easy  costumes  is  the 
Mother  Hubbard,  which  has,  this  season,  been  worn  by  women  of 
all  ages  from  little  girls  in  short  frocks  to  stately  dowagers  in  stiff 
silks.  A  lovely  dress  for  evening  is  made  of  pale  pink  nun's  veil- 
ing with  a  short  underskirt  trimmed  with  a  double  ruche  of  the 
same;  and  the  overdress  a  Mother  Hubbard  with  shirred  yoke, 
the  material  hanging  straight  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knees, 
where  it  is  trimmed  with  a  narrower  ruche  like  that  on  the  skirt, 
then  slightly  looped  on  the  sides,  giving  a  very  dressy  effect  to 
an  exceedingly  quaint  and  pretty  costume. 

And  now,  as  this  is  the  season  of  travelling,  I  will  show  you 
a  most  comfortable  garment  for  those  of  you  who  are  going  to 
journey  to  mountain  or  ocean.  The  Chesterfield  Raglan,  per- 
fectly loose  and  easy,  and  so  long  that  it  completely  covers  you 
from  the  dust,  while,  if  made  of  all-wool  plaid,  it  will  be  warm 
enough  for  the  cool  September  days. 

A  few  words  about  color,  in  conclusion.  I  have  been  very 
glad  to  note,  this  season,  that  delicate  pinks  and  blues  have  again 
come  in  fashion.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  fancy  for 
what  may  be  called  dingy  colors, — dull  greens,  queer  blues,  and 
a  perfect  carnival  of  reds,  in  all  shades.  Any  one  who  wished  to 
be  stylish  must  wear  either  red  or  yellow  the  year  round,  without 
any  reference  to  whether  the  shades  were  becoming  to  the  com- 
plexion or  not.  But  this  year,  delicate  apple-green,  peach-blos- 
som-pink, and  sky-blue  are  restored  to  their  rightful  popularity. 

And  now,  girls,  I  expect  to  see  you  all  dressed  with  comfort 
and  style  both,  and  if  you  need  any  further  information  in  regard 
to  these  patterns,  write  to  Aunt  Bonnybell,  care  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
Room  69  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Aunt  Bonnybell. 


* 


The  Equitable  Distribution  of  Wealth. 


"  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  corn  ;  and 
if  (instead  of  picking  where,  and  what  they  liked,  taking  just  as  much 
as  they  wanted,  and  no  more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them 
gathering  all  they  get  into  a  heap ;  reserving  nothing  for  themselves 
but  the  chaff  and  refuse  ;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that  per- 
haps the  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock  ;  sitting  round  and  looking  on, 
all  the  winter,  while  this  one  is  devouring,  throwing  about,  and 
wasting  it ;  and,  if  a  pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest, 
touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon 
it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  :  if  you  should  see  this,  you  would  see 
nothing  more,  than  what  is  every  day  practiced  among  men. 
Among  men  you  see  the  ninety  and  nine  toiling  and  scraping  to- 
gether a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one  ;  getting  nothing  for  them- 
selves all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision, 
which  their  own  labor  produces  ;  and  this  one  oftentimes  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  madman,  or  a  fool ; 
looking  on  quietly,  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labors 
spent  or  spoiled  ;  and,  if  one  of  them  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  it, 
the  others  join  and  hang  him  for  the  theft." 

So  wrote  Paley  in  his  Principles  of Philosophy \  and  what  was, 
and  is,  true  of  Great  Britain,  is  true  of  this  country. 

We  now  possess  all  the  elements  of  so-called  civilization,  for 
we  have  our  cities  crowded  with  poverty  stricken  people — not 
merely  the  drunkard,  the  gambler,  the  spendthrift,  or  the  tramp, 
but  thousands  of  honest,  hard-working  citizens  and  laborers  are  re- 
duced to  the  ranks  of  the  half-starved.  A  thin  partition  wall  sep- 
arates this  class  from  the  millionaires.  Extreme  wealth  une- 
qualled by  any  country  under  the  sun — and  just  as  extreme  pov- 
erty brush  against  each  other  in  our  large  cities. 

"  There  are  glories  of  purple  raiment,  diamonded  brows  in  the  hall, 
But  the  people  are  weeping  outside,  low  crouched  by  the  palace  wall ; 
Vain  pomps  and  luxurious  pride  sit  throned  in  their  golden  state, 
While  the  people  gather  outside  the  crumbs  flung  out  at  the  gate." 

*We  publish  Mr.  John  De  Morgan's  paper,  "The  Equitable  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  not  because 
we  agree  with  Mr.  De  Morgan,  but  because  it  is  evidently  an  honest  discussion  of  a  great  subject  which 
agitates  all  minds. 
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The  most  difficult  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  how,  more 
equitably,  to  distribute  wealth,  without  doing  injustice  or  crippling 
enterprise. 

No  one  can  be  found  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  is  right  or 
in  accordance  with  republican  principles  for  one  man  to  have 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  two  hundred  thousand  fam- 
ilies to  be  lacking  the  necessaries  of  life. 

No  one  can  possibly  assert  that  the  republic  can  live  perma- 
nently if  the  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few  while 
hard  toil  and  poverty  is  the  lot  of  the  many.  Our  republic  must 
either  advance  toward  a  perfect  civilization  or  go  back  to  monarchy 
and  aristocracy.  It  cannot  stand  still.  What  has  destroyed 
every  previous  republic  has  been  the  tendency  to  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power. 

The  same  germs  exist  in  our  own  republic.  Nay,  we  already 
have  taken  gigantic  strides  towards  the  formation  of  a  privileged 
class  possessing  all  the  power  of  a  strong  aristocracy.  We  have 
men  to-day  who  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  can,  through  their 
control  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  ruin  every  Western  farmer  and 
bankrupt  every  Southern  planter  and  Eastern  manufacturer. 
These  men  do  not  use  their  power  because  at  present  they  have 
their  own  way.  They  select  governors  and  control  legislatures.  It 
is  wealth,  concentrated  and  centralized  which  gives  them  this  power. 

The  people  whose  hard  toil  has  created  this  wealth  are  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  servants  who  must  obey  the  behests  of 
the  millionaire  or  starve. 

A  few  more  years'  growth  of  this  power  and,  no  matter  by  what 
name  we  call  our  government,  it  will  be  a  cruel  despotism.  This 
is  the  great  clanger  of  the  present  time.     Can  it  be  averted  ? 

Grand  old  Lycurgus  reduced  all  citizens  of  Sparta  to  an 
actual  equality,  compelling  all  to  dress  alike,  inhabit  the  same 
class  of  house  and  even  to  eat  at  one  common  table.  He  made 
the  money  of  such  weight  and  limited  value  that  none  cared  about 
storing  it,  besides  it  would  be  of  no  use  if  a  Spartan  had  saved 
money,  for  he  could  not  purchase  anything.  Lycurgus  proved 
that  a  primitive  people  could  flourish  without  commerce,  trade  or 
money,  and  that  an  actual  equality  could  be  maintained  for  six 
hundred  years. 
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But  however  much  we  may  admire  Lycurgus  and  his  com- 
munistic experiment,  the  man  is  mad  who  proposes  to  apply 
the  same  remedy  to  our  country.  We  cannot  destroy  trade, 
commerce  and  inventive  skill.  Jesus  established  a  system  of 
communism  which  the  early  Church  faithfully  endorsed  and  car- 
ried out.  But  the  Christian  Church  of  the  present  century,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  denounces  the  very  principles  of  the  great 
founder  of  their  religion.  We  live  in  too  practical  an  age  for 
communities,  whether  social,  political  or  religious,  to  have  much 
influence. 

Others  propose  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes,  and  advocate 
Thomas  Paine's  plan  of  taxing  large  incomes  to  their  fullest 
extent.  But,  while  this  is  a  good  proposal,  it  would  not  cure 
the  evil;  for  millionaires  are  notoriously  elastic  in  their  ideas 
of  truth.  Even  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  under  oath,  stated  that  his 
debts  exceeded  his  property,  and  it  was  only  when  the  indepen- 
dent newspapers  of  the  country  exposed  him,  that  the  richest  man 
in  the  world  allowed  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  tax  on  one  mill- 
ion dollars. 

The  only  feasible  plan  which  I  have  found  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bradhurst  Schieffelin,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schieffelin  proposes  to  allow  a  man  to  accumulate  during 
his  life,  but  would  compel  him  to  divide  or  break  up  his  fortune 
when  death  called  him  away  from  the  earth-life.  In  other  words, 
no  one  would  have  more  than  a  life  interest  in  wealth. 

Let  every  man  work  as  he  will,  develop  every  resource, 
every  invention  and  accumulate  millions,  if  he  can  do  so  honestly. 
Let  him  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  which  his  earned  wealth  will  pro- 
cure. Give  him  power  to  leave  to  his  children  a  sufficiency  to 
educate  and  give  them  a  start  in  life,  so  that  they  may  commence 
their  career  with  independence,  but  do  not  allow  any  one  to 
bequeath  sufficient  wealth  to  sons  or  daughters  to  destroy 
incentives  to  work. 

One  writer  says  :  "  The  man  born  to  excessive  riches  is  sel-  * 
dom  actively  ambitious.     What  are  his  requirements  ?     He  rings 
a  bell  and  a  servant  enters  to  do  his  bidding.     He  desires  to  go 
abroad,  and  at  the  appointed  time  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair 
are  at  his  door.     He  can   obtain  a  wife  without  wooing.     The 
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world  gives  him  honor  and  praise  without  an  effort  to  obtain 
them.  The  pulpit  smoothes  for  him  the  way  of  salvation,  Christ's 
teaching  about  the  rich  notwithstanding.  And  because  every- 
thing has  been  acquired  for  him  and  done  for  him  that  heart  of 
man  can  desire,  he  sits  down  like  a  contented  animal,  and  passes 
through  an  inactive,  uneventful  life." 

Mr.  Schieffelin's  remedy  would  cause  the  monopolies  of 
Vanderbilt  and  Gould  to  die  with  them.  There  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  hereditary  wealth.  Every  man  would  have  to  work.  It 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy;  would  promote 
co-operation  and  would  direct  the  ambition  of  men  into  doing  all 
the  good  they  could  during  their  lifetime,  instead  of  burdening  the 
country  with  a  rich  but  idle  progeny. 

This  remedy  would,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  means  ever 
put  forward,  destroy  the  germs  of  centralization,  curb  the  worship 
of  gold,  give  us  healthier  homes  in  improved  cities,  bring  together 
labor  and  capital  in  harmonious  relationship,  and  effectually  pre- 
vent the  downfall  of  our  republic 

Unless  some  such  law  is  passed,  the  prophecy  of  Henry 
George  will  be  fulfilled  :  "  In  the  United  States,  to-day,  is  republi- 
can government  running  the  course  it  must  inevitably  follow  under 
conditions  which  cause  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  Where 
that  course  leads  is  clear  to  whosoever  will  think." 

"As  corruption  becomes  chronic,  as  public  spirit  is  lost,  as 
traditions  of  honor,  virtue  and  patience  are  weakened,  as  law 
is  brought  into  contempt  and  reform  becomes  hopeless,  then  in 
the  festering  mass  will  be  generated  volcanic  forces  which  shatter 
and  rend  when  seeming  accident  gives  them  vent.  The  sword 
will  again  be  mightier  than  the  pen,  and  in  carnivals  of  destruction 
brute  force  and  wild  frenzy  will  alternate  with  the  lethargy  of  a 
declining  civilization." 

John  De  Morgan. 


A  Chat  with  Workingmen. 


In  a  New  England  town  there  is  a  manufactory  of  furniture. 
The  proprietor  began  five  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  fortune  was  inherited  from  his  father.  He 
employs,  directly  and  indirectly,  about  four  hundred  workmen. 
Recently,  in  taking  account  of  the  situation,  he  found  that,  with 
some  advance  in  his  real  estate,  his  fifty  thousand  had  grown  into 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  done  a  good  deal  of  anx- 
ious contriving  and  hard  work,  but  found  that  in  a  single  five 
years  he  had  doubled  his  riches.  The  men  had  worked  hard  like- 
wise, and  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  they  were  just 
where  they  were  at  the  beginning.  They  were  older  ;  they  had 
more  children,  but  no  more  dollars. 

These  poor,  hard  working  men  held  a  meeting  in  the  town 
hall  to  talk  over  their  circumstances  and  prospects.  Many  pas- 
sionate speeches  were  made.  One  old  man,  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  service,  and  was  looking  forward  to  an  old  age  of  poverty 
♦and  suffering,  cried  out  in  a  fierce  voice,  "  What's  to  become  of 
me  ?  When  I  break  down,  who  will  feed  me  ?  where  shall  I 
sleep  ?  God  knows,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me  to-morrow, 
I  should  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse.  And  yet  I  have  worked 
every  day  for  nearly  fifty  years.  I  have  never  been  to  Saratoga  ; 
I  have  never  gone  away  for  recreation,  but  have  worked  like  a 
slave.  Since  this  factory  began,  five  years  ago,  I  have  not  lost  a 
day.  Where  has  all  the  money  I  have  earned  gone  ?  I  have 
just  fifteen  cents  in  my  pocket  to-night,  and  it's  all  I  have  in  the 
world.  Where  have  all  my  earnings  gone  ?  I  needn't  tell  you. 
They  have  all  gone  just  where  yours  have  all  gone — into  the 
pockets  of  this  one  man.  He  rolls  in  wealth  ;  we  starve.  What 
right  has  he  to  my  earnings  ?  What  right  has  he  to  your  earnings  ? 
He  is  a  millionaire  !  Where  did  he  get  all  his  money  ?  He  got- 
it  out  of  my  sweat  and  out  of  your  sweat.  Are  we  slaves  ?  Does 
this  man  own  us  ?  These  cursed  capitalists  are  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  I  warn  'em  to  look  out.     Their  day  of  reckoning  is  about  to 


come." 
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The  speaker  sat  down  amidst  great  excitement.  At  this 
moment  a  quiet  man  rose  in  the  corner  and  asked  permission  to 
speak.  To  a  large  part  of  the  audience  it  was  a  surprise.  The 
proprietor  himself  it  was  who  was  asking  permission  to  speak.  He 
began  with,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a  free  meeting  ?  May  I  say  a  few 
words  ?" 

"  If  there  is  no  objection  the  gentleman  can  speak,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  chairman. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  detain  you  long  ;  I  simply  wish  to 
make  a  few  statements.  I  am  not  a  millionaire,  as  the  speaker 
has  stated  ;  but  I  will  confess  that  during  these  five  years  I  have 
made  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  I  will  further  confess  is 
as  much  as  I  put  into  the  business  in  the  first  place.  I  will  now 
tell  you  something,  which,  but  for  this  meeting,  I  should  never 
have  mentioned.  During  the  first  two  years  of  our  enterprise  I 
was  several  times  in  imminent  peril  of  the  loss  of  everything.  I 
not  only  borrowed  money  to  pay  you,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  borrowed  it  at  very  high  rates  of  interest.  There  was  a 
time  during  the  second  year  that  it  required  all  my  courage  and 
faith  to  bear  the  strain  ;  and  if  I  had  been  compelled  then  to  stop, 
I  should  have  lost  everything  that  I  possessed.  About  two  years 
and  a  half  since  things  took  a  favorable  turn,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  I  have  made  money  pretty  fast.  What  ought  I  to  do 
with  it  ?  Do  you  say  that  I  should  divide  with  you  ?  Perhaps 
so  ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  do  it.  If  there  is  a  man  among  you  who 
thinks  that,  placed  in  my  circumstances,  he  would  give  up  the  fifty 
thousand,  let  him  stand  up  and  say  so.  I  am  sure  it  would  make 
us  all  better  to  look  into  his  face.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  such 
an  action  is  quite  aqove  me.  During  the  first  two  years  I  lost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Perhaps -it  was  my  fault  that  so  much 
imperfect  and  unprofitable  machinery  was  put  in  and  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  building  ;  but  there  was  a  large  loss,  which  brought  me 
to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  During  a  portion  of  the  second  sum- 
mer, I  walked  my  room,  night  after  night.  My  wife  thought  I 
was  going  crazy.  Well,  let  that  pass  and  be  forgott9n.  I  have 
made,  taking  the  five  years  together,  about  seven  cents  a  day  on 
each  of  you  ;  or,  reckoning  my  own  services  at  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  I  have  made  a  profit  of  three  and  a  half  cents  on  the 
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labor  of  each  of  you.  Whether  the  capital  which  I  furnished  jus- 
tifies this  tax  upon  your  industry,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
Whether,  in  some  co-operative  system,  you  could  have  employed 
an  agent  to  do  the  buying,  selling  and  financiering  better  than  I 
have  done  them,  so  as  to  tax  your  industry  but  two  cents  or  one 
cent  a  day  instead  of  the  three  and  a  half  cents  which  I  have 
received,  you  must  decide  for  yourselves.  But  even  in  that 
case  he  would  probably  have  saved  more  money  than  all 
the  rest  of  you  put  together  ;  and  seeing  him  riding  in  a  carriage 
and  living  in  a  good  house,  would  you  not  have  made  the  same 
complaint  which  you  make  against  me?" 

The  old  man  who  made  the  speech  already  reported, 
here  got  on  his  feet  again,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  "  I  go 
deeper  than  all  this  small  talk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  men,  I  say 
society  is  all  wrong.  What  right  had  this  one  man  to  have  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ?  Is  his  blood  any  better  than  that  in  the  rest 
of  us  ?  I  ask  what  right  had  he  to  inherit  more  money — this  one 
man  alone — than  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village 
possess  after  all  these  years  of  toil  ?  Is  this  right  ?  My  father 
left  nothing  to  me.  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  your  fathers  left 
anything  to  you.  How  comes  it  about  that  this  one  man  has  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  us,  and  yet  we  have  toiled  all  our  lives,  and  he  got 
his  wealth  from  his  father  just  by  being  born  ?  Is  there  any  vir- 
tue in  being  born  ?  I  say  society  is  rotten  to  the  core  when  such 
things  as  these  are  possible." 

The  proprietor  of  the  factory  got  the  floor  again  at  this  point, 
and  said  ;  "  I  grant  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  grant  you  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  very  unjust  in  this  inequality  in  the  con- 
ditions of  men.  One  man  is  born  with  a  vigorous  body,  and  a 
large,  active,  well-balanced  brain  ;  another  one  is  born  with  a 
weak,  sickly  body,  and  a  small,  unbalanced  brain.  With  the  one 
a  large  and  complete  success  is  easy  and  certain.  With  the 
other  life  is  a  miserable,  hopeless  struggle.  What  justice  is  there 
in  this  ?  Why  does  God  permit  it  ?  You  may  all  answer  this 
question  to  suit  yourselves.  Suppose  one  of  you  is  the  strong, 
successful  man.  You  earn  in  some  honorable  employment  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  You  earn  it,  I  will  suppose,  in  manufacturing 
some  valuable  invention,  the  product  of  your  own  superior  brain  ; 
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what  would  you  think  if  somebody  were  to  say  you  should  not 
give  it  to  your  children  ?  Or  if  one  of  you  had  inherited  from 
such  a  father  the  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  what  would  you 
say  to  the  proposition  to  take  it  from  you  ?" 

The  old  man  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  and  eagerly  asked  : 
"  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  justice  ?  Why  should  one  man  live  in 
ease  and  comfort  all  his  life,  without  an  hour's  labor,  and  another 
man  work  within  an  inch  of  his  life  half  a  century,  and  then,  when 
he  is  worn  out,  crawl  away  into  some  hole  and  starve  to  death  ? 
Is  life  a  lie  and  a  swindle  ?  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  has  been 
said,  in  a  great  document,  which  we  all  revere,  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  true.  Now,  there  is 
this  one  man  with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  he  was  born  to  with- 
out any  virtue  or  merit  of  his  own,  and  with  it  he  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  four  hundred  men,  to  use  them  for  his  own 
profit  and  pleasure,  and  double  his  great  fortune  in  five  years. 
He  asks  if  any  man  among  us  would  divide  this  fortune,  if  he 
possessed  it,  with  the  company  of  men  who  have  earned  it  ?  I 
answer  for  one,  that  if  I  had  this  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I 
would  at  once  divide  it  among  the  men  who  have  earned  it,  and 
to  whom  it  justly  belongs.  If  Mr.  Barber  will  give  it  to  me,  I 
will  proceed  to  divide  it  here  and  now.  So  if  he  wants  to  look 
into  the  face  of  a  man  who  would  divide  with  the  crowd,  let  him 
look  into  my  face.  I  have  always  said,  if  I  should  ever  become  a 
rich  man,  I  would  divide  equally  with  my  fellow- workmen." 

The  proprietor  here  got  the  floor  again,  and  began  with  say- 
ing :  "I  will  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  these  generous  sentiments  expressed ;  and 
although  Mr.  Hardy  might  not  possibly  do  what  he  now  thinks 
he  would,  still,  to  hear  such  noble  impulses  expressed,  is  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  us  all.  But  to  return  to  the  inequalities  among  men. 
We  have  in  the  next  town  a  striking  illustration  of  inherited  advan- 
tage far  more  striking  than  any  inheritance  of  money.  We  all  know 
C.  M.  Stanley.  That  man  was  born  with  body  so  fine  and  with  brain 
so  ingenious  that  everybody  saw  while  he  was  a  boy  that  he  was  sure 
to  achieve  a  great  success.  You  know  what  he  has  already  done, 
and  yet  he  is  not  thirty  years  old.  Before  he  is  fifty  he  will  be 
not  only  rich,  but  will  command  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
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everybody  that  knows  him.  You  ail  know  James  Jones,  who  died 
in  our  village  last  winter.  With  that  deformed  and  suffering  body 
he  had,  as  you  all  know,  a  mind  so  unbalanced  and  weak  that  he 
could  not  take  care  of  himself.  After  wandering  about  helpless 
and  wretched  for  twenty-four  years,  an  object  alternately  of  char- 
ity and  neglect,  but  always  of  disgust,  he  at  last  found  rest  and  con- 
cealment in  the  grave.  One  inherited  in  his  happy,  splendid  faculties 
health,  wealth,  popularity,  fame,  happiness,  the  other  inherited 
suffering,  poverty  and  misery.  Why  this  difference  ?  Why  this 
inequality  among  men  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  the  greatest  in- 
equalities among  men  are  those  in  their  capacities.  All  external- 
differences  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those  in  the  men  them- 
selves. You  may  say  that  this  born  difference  is  unjust.  I  confess 
that  it  has  seemed  so  to  me.  But  in  my  sober  moments  I  never 
doubt  that  God  knows  what  he  is  about  in  permitting  even  such 
prodigious  inequalities.  It  is  of  no  use  to  scold  about  it ;  and 
until  you  can  induce  the  Creator  to  change  the  law  of  inequality 
by  inheritance — instances  of  which  we  see  on  every  hand — it  will 
be  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  these  in- 
herited faculties  one  man  gathers  wealth  and  success,  while 
another  man  suffers  only  poverty  and  a  wretched  failure." 

The  speaker  sat  down  amid  profound  silence.  For  the  first 
time  the  workingmen  heard  their  employers'  side  of  the  labor 
question,  and  it  was  a  new  one  to  them. 

Workingmen  and  women  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  every 
one  of  us.  We  may  be  strong,  rich,  wise,  and  brilliant,  but  we 
must  go  to  these  working  people  for  house,  food  and  clothing. 
We  are  all  children  taken  care  of  by  them. 

It  is  very  hard  that  those  who  clothe,  feed,  carry  and  pro- 
tect the  race  should  not  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of 
their  labor.  Every  reasonable  human  being  must  feel  the  injustice. 
A  grateful  individual  may  divide  his  means  with  those  who  serve 
him,  but  the  question,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  finds  it  thus 
far  impossible  to  answer  is,  how  shall  justice  be  organized  ? 

D.  L. 


Window  Studies. 


Looking  from  the  window  of  my  study  upon  one  of  the  busy 
squares  of  New  York  City,  I  see  many  things.  The  one  notable 
thing  from  early  morn  to  late  eve,  is  hurry.  Men  and  women 
hurry  to  and  from  their  places  of  business.  Men  may  be  seen  at 
almost  any  hour,  and  women  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  running  to 
catch  the  train.  The  car-horses  hurry  ;  the  hack-horses  hurry ; 
every  living  thing  is  in  a  hurry.  Using  my  field-glass,  as  I 
sometimes  do,  to  bring  objects  close  to  me,  I  notice  that  the 
faces  of  men,  women  and  horses  are  full  of  anxious  hurry.  Just 
now,  the  day  is  very  warm.  Men,  women,  children  and  horses 
not  only  look  anxious  and  hurried,  but  they  sweat  most  profusely. 

I  wonder  what  it  all  means ;  I  wonder  whether  it  pays. 
There  is  more  of  it  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Visit- 
ors notice  our  haste,  our  panting  and  sweating.  This  haste  is 
unfavorable  to  health,  and  most  unfavorable  to  happiness.  Hurry, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  an  enemy  to  true  enjoyment. 

It  is  said  that  the  race  of  life  in  America  means  hurry  or 
failure.  If  this  be  true,  our  lot  is  a  hard  one,  and  we  may  well 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Is  it  possible  that,  with  all  our  op- 
portunities, we  might  wisely  exchange  our  life  for  the  quiet  and 
dignity  of  existence  among  the  Hindoos? 

D.  L. 


Postage  not   Stated. 

I  was  tall,  overgrown,  awkward,  and  sixteen,  with  a  pervad- 
ing consciousness  that  my  hands  and  feet  were  very  large,  and 
the  added  misery,  in  the  case  of  the  former  members,  that  they 
were  always  red,  and  I  never  knew  what  to  do  with  them  when 
in  company.  I  was  making  a  visit  at  grandmother's  delightful, 
old-fashioned  country  home,  when  one  morning  the  dear  old  lady 
called  me  to  her. 

"  Here  is  something  for  you,  Jim,"  she  said,  "  an  invitation  to 
a  children's  party  at  Mrs.  Edwards." 

"  Children's  party,"  I  repeated,  probably  with  a  shade  of  scorn 
in  my  voice,  as  indicating  that  I  was  no  longer  to  be  placed  in 
that  juvenile  category. 

"  Not  children  exactly,"  corrected  grandma,  with  a  smile  at  my 
masculine  dignity.  "  Young  people,  I  should  have  said.  Mrs. 
Edwards'  daughter  Florence  is  fourteen,  and  Tom  Byrne  and  all 
the  boys — young  men,  I  should  say,"  with  a  twinkle  of  amuse- 
ment, "  will  be  there." 

I  had  sundry  misgivings  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  party  at 
all,  being  as  yet  very  much  afraid  of  girls,  though  beginning  to 
admire  them  as  mysterious  and  fascinating  beings.  However, 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  as  I  found  that  all  the  boys  I  knew 
were  going,  and  the  party  was  to  be  quite  a  "  swell "  affair  for 
the  village. 

When  the  evening  came  it  found  me  with  the  rest,  seated  in 
a  large  parlor,  very  unhappy  because  of  my  arms  and  hands, 
which  would  by  no  means  arrange  themselves  in  any  graceful  or 
becoming  manner,  and  extremely  bashful,  but  full  of  admiration 
for  a  lovely  black-eyed  girl  about  a  year  younger  than  myself, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  Tom  Byrne's  sister. 

She  sat  some  distance  from  me,  but  she  had  given  me  a 

sweet  smile  when  I  first  came  in,  and  now  from  time  to  time  cast 

glances  at  me  which  increased  at  once  my  bliss  and  my  confusion. 

Various  games  were   suggested  and  played,  but  they  were 
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of  a  quiet  character,  such  as  ''Twenty  Questions,"  "  Proverbs," 
etc.,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  approaching  any  nearer  to 
Mabel,  who  showed  herself  very  brilliant  in  her  questions  and 
answers  during  the  progress  of  these  intellectual  amusements. 

Then  somebody  suggested  that  we  should  play  Post  Office. 

"  Post  Office!  what  is  that?  how  do  you  play  it?"  I  whis- 
pered to  Tom  Byrne,  my  next  neighbor. 

"  Don't  you  know  how  to  play  Post  Office  ?"  he  asked,  with 
scorn  of  my  ignorance.  "  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  you  city  fellows 
don't  know  anything." 

"  I  never  heard  of  this,"  I  assented  meekly. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is ;  a  girl  asks  for  a  letter  for  some 
boy,  and  then  you  have  to  ask  her  how  much  postage,  and  if  she 
says  one  cent,  you  have  to  kiss  her  once." 

-Oh!"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom,  "  and  you  kiss  her  twice  for  two  cents, 
and  three  times  for  three  cents.  Its  quite  fun  if  it  is  a  pretty 
girl,"  he  added  judicially. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  replied  vaguely. 

"But  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  added,  "  if  she  says  'postage 
not  stated '  then  you  kiss  her  as  often  as  you  like.  Hush !  they 
are  going  to  begin." 

To  be  sure,  one  of  the  oldest  boys  was  appointed  Postmas- 
ter, and  one  girl  after  another  went  out  into  the  entry,  each 
presently  knocking  at  the  door  and  asking  for  a  letter,  whereon 
the  boy  called  for  sheepishly  followed  her  into  the  hall,  and  to 
judge  from  the  sounds  of  screaming  and  scuffling  which  gener- 
ally followed,  payed  his  postage  under  considerable  difficulties. 

I  watched  the  game  in  a  state  of  bewildered  alarm.  What 
if  a  girl  should  call  for  me!  But  no  one  did  and  I  was  half  dis- 
appointed, half  relieved,  that  I  was  exempt,  when  at  last  it  was 
Mabel  Byrne's  turn  to  go  out. 

She  left  the  room  with  a  lovely  blush  on  her  beautiful 
face.  The  door  was  solemnly  closed  upon  her,  and  then  after  a 
brief  pause,  there  was  a  faint  knock.  The  Postmaster  opened 
the  door  a  few  inches. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked. 

"  There  is  a  letter  here,"  she  replied. 
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"  For  whom?" 

"  For  Mr.  James  Hill." 

"  How  much  to  pay?" 

"  Postage  not  stated,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

They  all  laughed  loudly  and  looked  at  me,  for  that  was  my 
name.  The  blood  rushed  in  crimson  floods  to  my  face.  I  got 
on  my  feet  somehow,  and  with  my  heart  torn  between  a  wild 
desire  to  go  into  that  hall  and  a  wish  to  sink  utterly  away  from 
human  kind,  I  stumbled  out  of  the  room. 

The  door  was  closed  behind  me  and  I  found  myself  almost 
in  darkness,  as  the  hall  was  but  dimly  lighted.  I  paused  a 
moment  and  then  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  quick  breathing ; 
another  heart  was  beating  as  violently  as  my  own.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  knew  what  to  do  with  my  arms.  I  caught  hold  of  her. 
I  scarcely  know  how.  The  darkness  gave  me  courage  and  I 
held  her  in  a  close  clasp,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  her  cheek  in 
three  or  four  rapid,  half-frightened  kisses,  before  she  could  free 
herself  from  my  embrace. 

"There,  there!  Mr.  Hill,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  merry  laugh, 
"  don't  be  so  bashful  again.     I'm  sure  you  are  bold  enough  now!" 

"Have  I  paid  my  postage?"  I  stammered. 

"  Indeed,  yes  ;  enough  and  to  spare.  Come,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  parlor." 

She  led  me  in,  a  willing  prisoner,  and  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing I  was  her  bond  slave ;  her  partner  in  all  games,  her  com- 
panion in  the  dance,  (wherein  I  excelled  the  country  boys,  and 
gloried  in  my  accomplishment,)  and,  at  last,  crowning  delight  of 
the  evening,  her  escort  home. 

This  was  all.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  my  home  in  the 
city,  and  Mabel  Byrne  became  only  a  memory ;  strong  at  first, 
fainter  as  time  went  on,  but  sweet  always.  When  I  saw  other 
girls  I  compared  them  mentally  with  the  picture  my  imagination 
painted  of  Mabel,  and  they  never  seemed  half  so  fair  and  sweet 
as  she. 

But  then,  I  did  not  see  many  other  girls.  My  bashfulness, 
instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  rather  to  increase  upon  me  as 
the  years  went  by.  I  avoided  society,  and  was  so  much  of  a 
recluse  from  ladies  that  my  mother  was  quite   worried  lest  I 
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should  become  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  I  retained  my  diffidence  was  that  my  pursuits  were  among 
books,  and  not  among  people.  I  had  made  the  science  of  geol- 
ogy my  study,  and  at  twenty-seven  found  myself  in  a  comfort- 
able position  as  assistant  professor  in  one  of  our  best  colleges, 
the  salary  of  which  with  my  own  income  added,  making  me  so 
far  at  ease  that  I  resolved  to  devote  my  summer  vacation  to  a 
tour  in  Europe. 

Equipped  with  bag  and  hammer,  August  found  me  making 
a  pedestrian  tour  of  Switzerland,  with  a  special  view  to  the  study 
of  its  glacial  system  and  lithology.  I  avoided  the  well-traveled 
ways,  thus  escaping  the  society  of  all  other  tourists,  and  I  was 
therefore  utterly  amazed  when  one  evening,  as  I  drew  near  the 
little  house  which  was  my  temporary  abiding  place,  a  tall  form 
strode  toward  me  out  of  the  darkness  and  a  hearty  voice  cried 
out: 

-Jim!  Jim  Hill!" 

"Who  is  it?"  I  replied,  with  a  half  nervous  start. 

"Ah!  I  thought  it  was  my  old  friend.  Have  you  forgottea 
Tom  Byrne?" 

Of  course  not,  for  I  had  met  him  occasionally  since  we  were 
boys,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  my  former  comrade,  always 
one  of  the  best  of  companions. 

"  I  saw  your  name  on  the  book  at  the  Inn,"  he  explained  ; 
"  was  sure  it  must  be  you.  At  any  rate  I  thought  I  would  start 
out  to  meet  you." 

"  But  how  came  you  here?"  I  enquired,  "  in  this  out  of  the 
way  corner  of  the  world." 

"Because  it  is  out  of  the  way.  Mabel  and  I  are  making  a 
trip  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  You  know  she  is  quite  an 
artist?" 

So  Mabel  was  with  him.  My  heart  gave  a  curious  thump, 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  hardly  make  a  sensible  reply. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "  she  is  so  devoted  to  her  art  that  it 
seems  to  quite  absorb  her  life.  She  has  not  thought  of  marriage, 
and  does  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  ordinary  run  of  society. 
She  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  though,"  he  added  consolingly,  "as 
you  are  a  man  of  science." 
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We  walked  back  together  to  the  .little  inn,  and  presently  I 
was  shaking  hands  with  a  beautiful  and  stately  woman,  whose 
bright,  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  strange  intensity  and  fire 
that  I  had  never  seen  in  any  other  eyes  but  those  of  Mabel 
Byrne. 

She  greeted  me  very  cordially  and  after  we  three  had  taken 
an  evening  meal  together,  there  followed  a  delightful  evening  in 
the  little  parlor  that  Tom  and  his  sister  had  secured. 

For  once  in  my  life  I  felt  myself  quite  at  ease  in  a  lady's 
society.  In  the  first  place  there  was  Tom  to  keep  me  in  coun- 
tenance by  a  predominance  of  my  own  sex  in  the  company,  then 
Mabel  did  not  expect  me  to  talk  of  airy  nothings,  that  light  foam 
of  the  social  whirlpool  which  I  never  yet  had  been  able  to  skim. 
She  spoke  first  of  my  scientific  pursuits,  and  showed  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  I  really  found  myself  talking  with 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  formation  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  glacial  system  and  the  curious  marks  of  its 
action  borne  by  the  specimens  I  had  collected. 

She  in  her  turn  contributed  to  the  evening's  interest  by  tell- 
ing me  of  her  work,  and  showing  me  her  sketches,  which  were 
really  of  a  very  high  order  of  artistic  merit.  There  was  no 
school-girl  weakness  in  her  handling  of  the  brush,  but  a  force 
and  poetic  thought  that  had  won  her  already  honorable  recog- 
nition in  the  world  of  art. 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  of  Mabel's  paintings  until  now?" 
asked  Tom. 

"  No,"  I  confessed.  "  You  know  I  have  been  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  my  special  studies." 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  not  seen  Mabel  for  ever  so  long,  have 
you  r 

"No,"  I  replied,  "not  since  that  pummer  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  my  grandmother's." 

"Jolly  times  we  had,  too,"  said  Tom,  reflectively.  "Re- 
member that  party  at  Mrs.  Edwards  ?" 

A  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  my  face  utterly  confused  me.  I 
stammered  a  reply,  and  Tom,  to  my  relief,  went  on  with  some 
rambling  reminiscences.  It  was  some  seconds  before  I  dared  to 
look  at  Mabel.     Surely  she  was  blushing,  too. 
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The  next  morning  we  all  went  on  a  trip  up  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain.  Mabel  in  short,  gray  suit,  alpine  hat,  and  stout  boots  ; 
Tom  carrying  her  drawing  materials.  Thus  we  made  this,  and 
many  another,  delightful  expedition. 

Life  took  on  new  colors  for  me.  There  was  a  radiance  and 
glory  about  it  that  I  had  never  dreamed  of  before.  Every  day  I 
found  fresh  reason  for  admiring  my  beautiful  companion,  and  our 
walks  through  the  deep  valleys  and  up  the  rough  mountain  sides 
were  to  me  like  enchanted  journeys  through  a  realm  of  fairies. 
In  this  loveliest  country  in  the  world,  with  this  most  glorious 
woman  by  my  side,  I  was,  indeed,  as  one  transfigured  by  the 
light  of  the  grand  passion  that  took  possession  of  my  soul. 

At  first  I  knew  not  what  had  befallen  me.  I  thought  only 
that  my  pleasure  in  Mabel's  society  sprang  from  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  pursuits,  and  the  charm  of  her  conversation  ;  but  grad- 
ually I  woke  to  the  overwhelming  fact  that  I  loved  her  with  the 
one  great  love  of  my  life,  that  seemed  to  me  now  to  date  from 
the  days  of  long  ago,  to  have  been  always  with  me,  and  to 
stretch  out  into  the  future  to  make  it  transcendently  glorious,  or 
a  long  despair. 

And  yet  as  soon  as  I  had  learned  my  own  secret,  my  former 
bashfulness  came  back  upon  me  with  tenfold  intensity,  and  I 
found  myself  often  embarrassed  in  her  presence,  while  at  the 
thought  of  telling  her  my  heart's  story,  though  my  brain  was 
smitten  through  with  dazzling  delight  at  the  dream  of  successful 
wooing,  yet  I  was  so  overwhelmed  that  utterance  would,  as  I  was 
sure,  be  an  impossibility. 

And  Mabel?  Her  eyes  were  very  kind  to  me.  They 
turned  to  me  with  a  softened  lustre  that  thrilled  me  with  hope  ; 
and  yet,  if  I  attempted  even  a  compliment,  I  blushed,  floundered, 
and  was  lost. 

One  evening  we  were  talking  of  all  manner  of  subjects, 
grave  and  gay,  and  so  strayed  to  marriage  in  general,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  matrimonial  lot  of  some  of  our  old  friends. 

•'  You  remember  Boyd,  don't  you,  Hill  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"Tail,  bashful  fellow,  like  me?"  I  added. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom,  laughing.  "  He  married  Miss  Cutting, 
our  former  school  teacher.    I  always  thought  she  proposed  to  him." 
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"  Sensible  girl !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  think  it  is  positively  a 
woman's  duty  sometimes  to  help  a  man  out.  You  remember 
that  book  of  the  late  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  published  some  years 
ago,  called  *  A  Reform  against  Nature?'  In  it  he  denounced  the 
whole  Woman's  Rights  movement,  but  maintained  that  every 
woman  ought  to  have  the  right  to  propose  marriage  to  the  man 
she  liked.     I  think  he  was  scientifically  correct." 

I  spoke  with  great  eagerness,  looking  always  at  Tom ;  but 
at  the  last  words  my  glance  turned  to  Mabel,  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  mine,  and  the  look  I  met  there  sent  the  blood  to  my 
heart  with  such  a  swift,  tumultuous  rush,  that  I  grew  faint  with 
confusion,  and  presently  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  to  bed — 
though  not  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  I  went  out  in  the  afternoon  by  myself  for  a 
scramble  through  a  damp  and  very  rough  gorge,  where  Tom  and 
Mabel  did  not  care  to  accompany  me.  I  was  half  glad  to  be 
alone  for  I  was  nervous  over  my  audacity  of  the  night  before  ; 
yet  at  thought  of  Mabel's  kindly  eyes,  so  overwhelmed  with 
blinding  happiness,  that  I  had  to  look  many  times  at  a  bit 
of  rock  before  I  could  see  the  striae  that  denoted  glacial 
action. 

It  was  late  sunset  when  I  reached  the  inn.  The  last  rosy 
light  was  flushing  the  distant  mountain  peaks  with  that  marvelous 
beauty  which  is  one  of  the  wondrous  charms  of  Swiss  scenery. 
I  made  my  way  without  pause  to  Mabel's  parlor,  led  there  by  a 
force  that  seemed  to  draw  me  by  a  power  beyond  my  control. 
The  room  was  quite  dusk  and  she  was  alone.  As  I  entered  she 
came  toward  me  with  a  quantity  of  letters  and  papers  in  her 
hands. 

"  These  came  while  you  were  away,"  she  said. 

Mechanically  I  took  the  papers.  Among  them  there  was  a 
large  package  on  which  I  dimly  discerned  the  word  "  Due,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  illegible  stamp. 

"You  have  paid  something  on  this,"  I  said;  "  how  much 
was  it  ?"  and  looked  up. 

"  Postage  not  stated,"  replied  Mabel. 

Promptly,  smilingly,  she  uttered  the  words.  Then  her  dark 
eyes  softened  and  faltered.     The  papers  and  letters  were  scat- 
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tered  over  the  floor.  I  had  caught  her  in  my  arms  with  all 
the  audacity  that  had  been  once  before  mine  in  my  boyish 
days. 

Only  now,  as  I  pressed  passionate  kisses  on  her  brow  and 
lips,  I  found  voice  at  last  to  utter  the  yearning  that  was  con- 
suming my  heart. 

Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 


Curious  Fashions. 


There  is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  human  body  which  has  not 
been  deformed  in  obedience  to  fashion.  The  hair,  skin,  nails, 
ears,  nose,  eyes,  lips,  hands,  feet,  and  trunk  have  all  been  vic- 
timized. 

In  briefly  considering  human  fashions  it  is  convenient  to 
divide  them  by  the  part  of  the  body  affected. 

The  Hair. 

We  begin  with  the  hair.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  strange  freaks  of  fancy.  Even  the  color  of 
the  hair  has  been  determined  by  fashion.  Not  only  the  natives 
of  the  Pacific  isles  change  their  hair,  naturally  black,  to  a  tawny 
brown  by  the  application  of  lime,  but  the  most  advanced  races 
change  dark  hair  to  various  shades  of  light  color  by  chemical 
means. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  caprices  is  found  in  the  curious 
forms  and  shapes  into  which  the  hair  has  from  time  to  time  been 
dressed.  In  England,  at  one  time,  hair- dressing  was  so  elaborate 
that  it  occupied  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  a  large  social  gath- 
ering called  for  a  general  hair-dressing,  the  number  of  hair- 
dressers being  limited,  a  part  of  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  have 
their  hair  greased  and  twisted  into  the  mode  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  party.  This  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  sleep  sitting 
up  during  the  time  intervening  between  the  hair-dressing  and  the 
grand  event.  The  rich  had  their  heads  dressed  on  the  very  day 
of  the  party,  while  those  with  the  smallest  means  may  have  had 
their  turn  several  days  in  advance. 

In  many  countries  the  hair  is  shaved  from  the  head.  Some- 
times this  practice  is  confined  to  men,  sometimes  to  women.  When 
head-shaving  is  confined  to  men,  the  women  cultivate  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair.  When  the  shaving  of  the  head  is  confined  to 
women,  as  among  the  Fijians,  the  men  cultivate,  at  great  expense 
of  time  and  attention,  an   enormous  growth  of  hair,  which  they 
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dress  after  the  most  elaborate  fashion.  In  some  parts  of  Africa 
removal  of  the  eye-brows  is  essential  to  beauty.  Special  pincers 
for  the  purpose  form  part  of  the  appliances  of  the  toilet. 

The  Nails. 
In  "Tylor's  Anthropology,"  we  find  the  accompanying  pict- 
ure {Fig.  i)   of  the  nails  on  the  hand  of  a  Chinese  ascetic.     I 
have  myself  seen  nails  fully  two  inches  long  on  Chinese  hands. 


Fig.  i.— Chinese  Fingernails. 

This  fashion,  like  some  others  we  are  to  consider,  is  traceable  to 
a  desire  to  show  one's  fellows  that  one  is  not  a  workingman. 
This  wish  has  inspired  many  curious  fashions. 

The  Skin. 

Tattooing  has  been  common  among  the  uncivilized  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  rudest  forms  of  the  art  were  practiced  by  the  now 
extinct  Tasmanians  and  some  tribes  of  Australians.  They  pro- 
duced deep  gashes  with  sharp  stones  over  many  parts  of  their 
persons,  then  rubbed  wood  ashes  into  the  wounds,  compelling 
deep  sores,  so  that  ugly  scars  followed. 

Peoples  with  more  artistic  taste  have  tattooed  their  persons 
by  inserting  into  the  skin,  lamp-black,  India  ink,  and  other  color- 
ing matters,  often  in  beautiful  patterns.  Among  the  white  races, 
tattooing  is  confined  to  sailors,  and  is  usually  practiced  with  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  skill. 

The  Nose,  Lips,  and  Ears. 
The  nose,  lips,  and  ears  have   offered  great  temptations  for 
the  display  of  ornament. 
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The  cut  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  nose-bone  ornament  of  the  native 
Australian. 

The  Australian's  nose-bone  is  as  large  as  a  finger  and  six 
inches  long,  reaching  quite  across  the  face.  It  closes  both  nos- 
trils, so  that  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  keep  his  mouth  open  to 
breathe,  while  he  snuffles  so  in  speaking  that  his  companions  can 
scarcely  understand  him.     Many  millions  of  the  women  of  India 
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Fig.  2. — The  Australian's  Nose-bone. 


wear  rings  in  their  noses.  English  families  returning  from  India 
often  bring  with  them  as  servants  young  women  who  excite  much 
curiosity  in  England  by  their  large  nose-rings. 

In  "  Bigg-Wither's  Pioneering  in  South  Brazil"  (1878)  we  find 
the  accompanying  picture  (Fig.  j)  of  a  Botocudo  Indian.  That 
plug  that  hangs  in  the  lower  lip,  and  is  passed  through  a  hole,  is 
heavy,  and  drags  the  lip  down  below  the  chin,  exposing  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  our  taste  this  is  not  beautiful,  but  to  the  Botocudo's 
taste  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  practice  of  making  holes  through 
the  lips,  and  hanging  weights  in  them  which  drag  the  whole  face 
out  of  shape,  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Dam- 
pier  describes  it  as  prevailing  among  the  natives  of  the  Corn 
Islands  off  the  Mosquito  Coast,  in  Central  America.  The  Eskimo, 
in  the  extreme  north  of  America,  "  pierce  the  lower  lip  under  one 
or  both  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  insert  in  each  aperture  a  double- 
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headed  sleeve-button  or  dumb-bell-shaped  piece  of  bone,  ivory, 
shell,  stone,  glass,  or  wood.  The  incision,  when  first  made,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  quill,  but,  as  the  aspirant  for  improved  beauty 
grows  older,  the  size  of  the  orifice  is  enlarged  until  it  reaches  the 
width  of  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch." 

These    customs   are    carried  to    a  great  excess  among  the 
Thlinkeets,  who  inhabit  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Alaska. 


Fig.  3. — The  Botocudo's  Lip  Ornament. 

"  Here  the  women  pierce  the  nose  and  ears,  and  fill  the  aper- 
tures with  bones,  shells,  sticks,  pieces  of  copper,  nails,  and  attach 
heavy  pendants,  which  drag  down  the  organs  and  pull  the  features 
out  of  place.  But  the  wooden  lip-ornament  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Thlinkeet  matron.  It  has  been  described  by  a  multitude 
of  eye-witnesses.  In  all  female  free-born  Thlinkeet  children,  a 
slit  is  made  in  the  under  lip,  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and  about 
half  an  inch  below  it.  A  copper  wire,  or  a  piece  of  shell  or  wood, 
is  introduced  into  this,  by  which  the  wound  is  kept  open  and  the 
aperture  extended.  By  gradually  introducing  larger  objects  the 
required  dimensions  of  the  openings  are  secured.  On  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  a  block  of  wood  is  inserted,  usually  oval  or 
elliptical  in  shape,  concave  on  the  sides,  and  grooved  like  the 
wheels  of  a  pulley  on  the  edge  in  order  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
dimensions  of  the  block  are  sometimes  six  inches  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  width,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick  round  the  edge, 
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and  highly  polished.  Old  age  has  little  terror  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Thlinkeet  belle ;  for  larger  lip-blocks  are  introduced  as  years  ad- 
vance, and  each  enlargement  adds  to  the  lady's  social  status,  if 
not  to  her  facial  charms.  When  the  block  is  withdrawn  the  lip 
drops  down  upon  the  chin  like  a  piece  of  leather,  displaying  the 
teeth,  and  presenting  altogether  a  ghastly  spectacle.  The  privilege 
of  wearing  this  ornament  is  not  extended  to  female  slaves." 

"  The  Bongo  women,"  says  Schweinfurth,  "  distinguish  them- 


Fig.  4. — The  Ambitious  Loobah  Woman. 

selves  by  an  adornment  which,  to  our  notion,  is  nothing  less  than 
a  hideous  mutilation.  As  soon  as  a  woman  is  married,  the  opera- 
tion commences  of  extending  her  lower  lip.  This,  at  first  only 
slightly  bored,  is  widened  by  inserting  into  the  orifice  plugs  of 
wood,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  until  at  length  the  entire  feature 
is  enlarged  to  five  or  six  times  its  original  proportions.  The  plugs 
are  cylindrical  in  form,  not  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and  are  exactly 
like  the  pegs  of  bone  or  wood  worn  by  the  women  of  Musgoo. 
By  this  means  the  lower  lip  is  extended  horizontally  till  it  projects 
far  beyond  the  upper,  which  is  also  bored  and  fitted  with  a  copper 
plate  or  nail,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  ring,  and  sometimes  by 
a  bit  of  straw  about  as  thick  as  a  lucifer-match.  Nor  do  they 
leave  the  nose  intact ;  similar  bits  of  straw  are  inserted  into  the 
edges  of  the  nostrils.  A  very  favorite  ornament  for  the  cartilage 
between  the  nostrils  is  a  copper  ring,  just  like  those  that  are 
placed  in  the  noses  of  buffaloes  and  other  beasts  of  burden  for  the 
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purpose  of  rendering  them  more  tractable.  The  greatest  coquettes 
among  the  ladies  wear  a  clasp  or  cramp  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  as  though  they  wanted  to  contract  the  orifice,  and  literally 
to  put  a  curb  upon  its  capabilities." 

In  Schweinfurth's  "  Heart  of  Africa"  we  find  this  picture 
(Fig.  4)  of  a  Loobah  woman.  She  seems  inspired  by  a  loftier 
ambition.  For  you  observe  she  not  only  has  the  plug  in  her 
under  lip,  but  has  made  a  large  opening  in  her  upper  lip,  into 
which  an  enormous  wheel  has  been  inserted.  When  these  women 
wish  to  drink  they  have  to  separate  their  lips  with  their  fingers, 
and,  holding  their  heads  in  a  convenient  position,  pour  the  water 
into  their  mouths.  You  will  observe,  too,  that  a  row  of  holes  has 
been  made  through  the  ear,  in  which  various  ornaments  have 
been  inserted. 

A  traveller  who  has  studied  these  fashions  in  Africa  exclaims  : 

"Even  among  these  uncultured  children  of  nature  human 
pride  crops  up  amongst  the  fetters  of  fashion,  which,  indeed,  are 
fetters  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  :  for  fashion  in  the  distant 
wilds  of  Africa  tortures  and  harasses  poor  humanity  as  much  as 
in  the  great  prison  of  civilization." 

These  distortions  of  the  lips  are  sometimes  so  monstrous  as 
to  defy  all  belief.  They  prevail  in  various  portions  of  Africa,  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  North-western 
America.  The  number  of  women  who  are  willing  and  eager 
slaves  of  these  hideous  fashions  is  very  large. 

The  ears  have  in  all  nations  become  the  victims  of  fashion. 
Among  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  women 
make  holes  through  their  ears  and  introduce  ornaments.  It  used 
to  be  common  among  men  in  some  European  countries,  but  has 
been  mostly  abandoned. 

Among  certain  savage  tribes  these  holes  through  the  ears 
are  made  very  large,  as,  for  example,  in  the  man  of  the  Island 
Mangea,  who  figures  in  Captain  Cook's  account  of  his  voyages,  and 
who  carried  a  large  knife  through  a  hole  in  his  right  ear.  The 
New  Zealanders  of  both  sexes,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans, 
had  holes  bored  through  their  ears,  and  so  enlarged  by  stretching 
that  they  carried  various  articles  hung  in  them,  as  we  carry  things 
in  our  pockets.     Beside';  this,  they  hung  in  these  holes,  as  orna- 
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ments,the  teeth  of  their  relatives,  the  teeth  of  dogs,  and  anything 
else  that  they  thought  curious  or  valuable.  The  iron  nails  given 
them  by  the  English  sailors  were  at  once  conveyed  to  these  re- 
ceptacles. The  Zulus,  lately  exhibited  in  London,  carried  their 
cigars  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell  says  that  he  saw 
a  man  on  one  of  the  islands  near  New  Guinea  whose  ears  had 
been  converted  into  great  pendent  rings  of  skin,  through  which 
he  could  easily  pass  his  arms. 

The  Teeth. 

We  admire  white  teeth,  but  the  Malays  take  the  greatest 
pains  to  stain  their  teeth  black,  which  they  think  adds  to  their 


Fig  5. — Curious  Fashions  in  Teeth. 


beauty.  White  teeth  are  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  disgust 
by  the  Dayaks.  In  addition  to  staining  the  teeth,  filing  the  edges 
or  the  surfaces  in  some  way  is  a  fashion  which  millions  of  people 
follow.  The  cut  (Fig*  5)  represents  some  of  these  curious 
fashions.  The  last  one,  No.  6,  represents  a  common  custom. 
Holes  are  made  through  the  teeth,  and  brass  pegs  riveted  in.  Of 
course  this  is  accompanied  by  pain,  but  what  devotee  of  fashion 
hesitates  on  that  account.  Among  the  peoples  where  such 
fashions  obtain,  even  the  upper  classes  indulge  in  them.  The 
Siamese  Envoy  who  visited  England  in  an  official  capacity  in  1880 
had  his  upper  teeth  treated  after  the  fashion  in  No.  4,  and  one  of 
his  suite  had  them  pointed  as  in  No.  2. 
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The  Skull. 

Impossible,  the  reader  will  exclaim.  Surely  the  bony  skull 
has  not  been  tampered  with  by  fashion  !  Millions  of  people,  and 
in  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth,  have  had,  and  still 
have,  fashions  in  the  shape  of  the  head.  The  cut  (Fig.  6)  shows 
one  form  which  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  Commodore 
Wilkes'  "United  States  Exploring  Expedition."  Mr.  Drayton 
obtained  the  drawing  of  this  child's  head  at  Niculuita.      The 


Fig.  7,— Skulls  in  Museum  of  Roy,  Coll.  Sur. 


Fig.  6.— A  Child's  Head 
in  the  Elongated  Style. 


bandages  had  just  been  removed,  and  the  parents  showed  great 
delight  at  their  success.  This  fashion  was  common  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Europe,  and  so  common  is  it  now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Toulouse  in  France  that  the  peculiar  form  which  is  fashionable 
in  that  neighborhood  is  still  known  as  the  Toulouse  Deformity. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  fashions  in  the  world  for  several  thousand 
years.  Hippocrates  gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  fashion 
in  the  shape  of  the  head  which  he  met  among  a  people  living 
near  the  boundary  between  -  Europe  and  Asia.  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other  historians  have  mentioned  similar 
fashions  among  ancient  peoples. 

The  three  skulls  {Fig.  7)  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  were  brought  from  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  earth.  A,  from  an  ancient  tomb  at  Tiflis ;  B,  from  Titicaca  in 
Peru  ;  C,  from  the  Island  of  Mallicollo,  New  Hebrides.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  full  of  the  story  of  fashion  in  the  shape  of 
the  head. 
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Figure  8  shows  the  skull  of  an  infant  who  had  died  during 
the  process  of  squeezing.  Figure  9  shows  the  skull  of  an  ancient 
Peruvian.  These,  and  the  skulls  pictured  in  Figures  10,  11,  and 
12,  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


Fig.  8. — Skull  of  an  Infant  who  Died  from  the  Squeezing. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  while  the  skull  is  difficult  of 
transformation,  much  more  difficult,  for  example,  than  the  waist, 


Fig.  9. — Skull  of  an  Ancient  Peruvian. 


it  only  needs  that  we  should  begin  early  and  keep  up  the  pressure 
steadily.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  seen  a  large  beech  tree 
which  had  on  one  side,  a  deep  indentation  produced  by  the 
presence  and  pressure  of  the  point  of  a  dry,  soft  cedar  stick. 
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Figure   10  gives  a  posterior  view  of  a  cranium  deformed, 
with  compensatory  lateral  widening. 


Fig.  io. — Pressure  on  Forehead  and  Back  of  the  Head  with  Lateral  Bulging. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  a  posterior  view  of  a  cranium  where  it  was  the 
fashion  to  have  long  and  perpendicular  heads. 


Fig.  ii.— Elongated,  Perpendicular 
Style. 


Fig.  12.— Elongated  Style,  Upward  an© 
Backward. 


Figure  12  shows  another  skull  with  was  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  of  long  heads,  but  elongated  backward  and  upward. 

The  Hands. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  fashion  in  hands,  though 
it  has  been  common  enough  among  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians, some  tribes  of  Africans,  Australians,  and  Polynesians,  and 
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especially  among  those  greatest  slaves  of  fashion,  the  Fijians,  to 
chop  off  one  or  more  fingers  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
fashion.  The  pretence  (for  nearly  all  fashions  have  explanations) 
is,  that  it  is  performed  as  a  token  of  affection  on  the  death  of  a 
relative  ;  which  suggests  the  fashion  of  widows  burning  them- 
selves with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands. 

The  Feet. 

Fashion  has  pursued  the  feet  with  the  vindictiveness  of  a 
fiend.  Strangely  enough,  fashions  in  feet,  far  more  injurious  to 
health  than  any  that  have  yet  been  named,  obtain  mostly  among 
the  civilized  and  highly  enlightened  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Figure  13  shows  the  natural  foot,  and  likewise  the  shape 
secured  by  years  of  bandaging  among  the  Chinese. 


Fig.  13. — Outline  of  Natural  and  Likewise  Chinese  Foot. 

During  the  first  year  the  pain  is  so  intense  that  the  little  girl 
can  do  nothing  but  lie  and  cry  and  moan.  For  about  two  years 
the  foot  aches  continually,  but  finally  the  parts  become  so  wasted 
and  bloodless  that  the  limb  is  insensible. 

The  victim  moves  with  difficulty,  and  not  only  is  the  calf  of 
the  leg  lost,  but  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  become  attenuated, 
the  circulation  becomes  weak,  the  surface  cold  and  pale,  and  the 
general  vitality  greatly  enfeebled. 

But  so  blinding  and  overwhelming  is  the  mysterious  power 
of  fashion,  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  practical  peoples 
on  earth  have  gone  on  for  ages  squeezing  the  feet  of  their  women 
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down  to  less  than  half  their  natural  size.     And  the  poor  victims 
rejoice  in  their  mutilation. 

Figure   14  shows  a  side  view  of  a  Chinese  woman's  foot. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson.     It  will  be 


Figs.  14  and  15.— Photographs  of  a  Chinese  Woman's  Foot. 

noticed  that  all  the  toes  but  the  big  one  have  been  turned  entirely 
under  the  foot,  so  that  the  width  of  the  shoe  in  front  is  that  of 
the  big  toe.     The  "  golden  lily,"  as  the  Chinese  lady  calls  her 


Fig.  16. — Fashionable  French  Shoe  of  the  Present  Day. 

little  foot,  can  never  recover  the  natural  shape.  Figure  1 5  gives 
a  picture  of  the  bottom  of  the  Chinese  woman's  foot.  Figure 
16  is  from  the  newspaper  advertisement  of  a  fashionable  ladies' 
shoemaker.  This  is  an  alarming  approximation  to  the  Chinese 
idea. 

Figure  17  shows,  in  A,  the  natural  foot,  such  as  a  child  has, 
and  would  continue  to  have  if  a  shoe  did  not  distort  it.     B  shows 
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the  same  natural  foot  with  the  shape  in  dots  of  the  shoe-sole  in 
common  use  among  us.  C  shows  the  foot  after  wearing  such  a 
shoe  for  some  years. 
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Fig.  17. — Nature  and  Art. 


Figure  1 8  shows  three  feet,  all  the  property  ot  poor  people — 
A  and  B  the  foot  of  a  working  woman,  C,  a  working  man. 
These  persons  being  poor  had  worn  ready-made  shoes. 


B 


Fig.  18. — Effects  of  Bad  Shoes. 


The  Waist. 
Now  we  come  to  the  most  astonishing  fashion  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  more  destructive  of  human  health  than  all  the  pre- 
vious fashions  put  together.     If  every  one  of  the  fashions  of 
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which  we  have  spoken — long  nails,  nose-bone,  lip  ornaments, 
filed  and  blackened  teeth,  distorted  skull  and  teeth — were  all  in- 
flicted upon  one  person,  the  effect  would  be  trifling  compared 
with  this  deformity  of  the  trunk. 


Fig.  19. — Natural  Form  of  the  Skeleton. 
Figure  19  shows  the  natural  form  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
chest  in  woman. 


Fig.  20. — Form  of  Skeleton  Deformed  by  Tight-lacing. 

Figure  20  shows  the  skeleton  of  the  chest  of  a  woman  de- 
formed by  tight-lacing.     This  is  not  an  extreme  case. 
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Figure  2 1  shews  a  young  woman  who  had  for  years  indulged 
in  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  waist  with  a  great  sink  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  whose  health  seemed  ruined.  Becoming 
alarmed  and  possessing  true  courage,  she  removed  not  only  her 
corset,  but  made  the  garments  about  her  waist  as  loose  as  the 
average   mans  vest,  put  a  strong  bandage  around  the  lower  part 


Fig,  21. — Fashionable  and  Unfashionable  Form. 

of  the  abdomen,  forced  the  organs  that  had  been  crowded  down- 
ward back  up  into  their  natural  position,  and  now  appears  in  the 
unfashionable  form  seen  in  the  cut. 

Of  course,  she  has  lost  the  fashionable  sink  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  but,  as  a  slight  compensation,  she  has  a  strong  back, 
and,  with  her  new  broad  soled  shoes,  can  walk  miles  without 
fatigue. 

She  seems  very  happy.  Let  us  drop  a  tear  over  that  lost 
sink  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  Saucy  thing,  she  seems  to  have 
no  sinking  of  any  kind  now. 

Fashion  is  "that  most  inexorable  tyrant  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  willing  slaves." 

There  is  something  truly  awful  in  the  helplessness  of  the 
human  race  in  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  power.  There  is 
hardly  a  conceivable  folly  or  wrong  which  even  superior  minds 
will  not  practice  at  the  instigation  of  fashion.     The  worst  foods, 
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the  worst  drinks,  the  worst  dress,  the  worst  possible  habits  are 
adopted  if  only  they  are  in  the  fashion. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  fashion  occurs  to  me. 
Some  years  ago  women  wore  enormous  skirts,  so  large  that  you 
never  saw  a  movement  of  their  legs.  I  remember  being  in  a 
country  village  when  one  of  those  dresses,  which  seem  to  have 
been  contrived  with  reference  to  a  special  study  of  the  anatomi- 
cal details  of  a  woman's  hips  and  legs,  appeared  in  that  village. 
The  exclamations  of  disgust  and  horror  were  general  and  intense. 
The  writer  explained  to  a  company  of  ladies,  who  were  gesticu- 
lating and  exclaiming  over  the  gross  indecency,  that  it  was  the 
coming  mode ;  that  after  twenty  years  of  modest  concealment  of 
their  legs,  women  were  about  to  adopt  a  fashion  which  was  con- 
trived with  special  reference  to  an  exhibition  of  their  anatomy, 
especially  the  hips  and  upper  half  of  the  legs.  Two  unmarried 
ladies  of  about  forty  years,  with  flushed  faces,  sprang  to  their 
feet,  left  the  room,  and  would  not  be  appeased. 

About  three  months  later  I  visited  the  same  village,  and  saw 
those  same  two  maiden  ladies  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
mode,  which  had  become  of  a  most  pronounced  anatomical  type. 

Every  one  of  us  will  deny  his  slavery.  Men,  especially,  are 
loud  in  their  denunciation  of  fashion ;  they  are  tireless  in  their 
patronizing  twaddle  toward  women,  and  their  repetition  of  the 
phrase,  "  What  fools  these  devotees  of  fashion  are." 

I  know  a  smart  deacon  who,  at  his  own  fireside,  or  in  any 
social  circle  where  he  may  happen  to  be,  or  in  the  conference 
meeting,  is  ever  preaching  against  this  "  wretched  slavery  to 
fashion." 

At  one  time  long  tailed  coats  were  worn.  The  next  year 
the  tails  were  short.  What  was  my  surprise  to  see  the  deacon 
about  his  place  of  business  in  a  bobtail.  I  rallied  him.  I  learned 
that  he  had  had  the  skirt  of  his  coat  shortened  two  inches  after 
it  was  finished,  because  an  examination  of  the  fashion  plates 
convinced  him  that  that  amount  of  bobbing  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  coat  into  the  mode. 

He  who  essays  the  role  of  an  informer,  who  devotes  himself 
to  helping  his  fellows  into  a  better  life,  finds  the  chains  that  bind 
them  are  two — appetite  and  fashion. 
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These  become  more  or  less  interwoven,  but  it  is  permissible 
to  speak  of  them  as  two ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole, 
taking  the  world  together,  fashion  does  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  appetite.  When  we  recall  how  much  fashion  has  to  do  with 
our  drinking  usages,  that  most  persons  drink  because  others  do  ; 
when  we  recall  the  fact  that  our  tables  are  set  and  our  food 
cooked  by  fashion,  that  the  variety  of  food  as  well  as  the  kinds 
are  determined  by  fashion,  we  shall  inevitably  conclude  that  our 
greatest  enemy  is  that  mysterious  power  we  call  fashion. 

While  we  held  four  millions  of  blacks  in  slavery,  the  great   . 
mass  of  people  were  not  lacking  in  sympathy  and  justice,  but  it 
was  the  fashion  to  belittle  and  condemn  negroes,  so  our  sense  of 
justice  and  our  sympathies  were  overwhelmed. 

Women  in  America  are  pleading  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing that  they  can  do,  that  they  may  earn  an  honest  living,  that 
they  may  secure  health,  strength  and  independence,  and  all 
thoughtful  people  know  very  well  that  the  welfare,  the  develop- 
ment, the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  are  bound  up  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  movement  among  our  girls  and  women.  But  as  in 
the  days  of  slavery  the  people,  even  of  the  better  classes,  refused 
to  think  and  decide  for  themselves,  so  now  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  fashion,  and  echo  its  utterances  against  "woman's  rights  " 
and  "the  strong-minded." 

The  Chinese  question  is  another  significant  illustration.  All 
who  know  anything  of  the  Chinese  (and  it  is  shameful  to  decide 
their  case  without  knowledge),  all  who  know  anything  of  them, 
know  that  industrially  considered,  they  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable, if  not  the  most  valuable,  immigrants  that  have  ever  come 
into  our  country.  But  it  is  the  fashion  to  besmirch  and  berate 
them  as  filthy,  thieving  heathen.  This  fashion  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  some  years. 

Some  of  us  maintain  little  margins  of  liberty.  We  are  not 
absolute  slaves.  We  retain  a  little  margin  of  freedom,  like  the 
white  border  of  a  printed  newspaper.  All  the  print  part  we. 
allow  others  to  determine  for  us  ;  so  far  we  are  silent,  except  to 
say  amen  and  amen.  But  the  little  narrow  border,  we  reserve  for 
ourselves.  We  think  just  a  little  about  religion,  and  so  far  our 
condition  is  an  improvement  upon  the  priest-ridden  people  of  the 
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dark  ages.  We  sometimes  venture  a  little  in  politics ;  once  in  a 
great  while  we  refuse  to  support  a  bad  man  in  our  own  party,  and 
once  in  a  very  long  time  we  support  a  good  man  in  the  opposite 
party.  Rare  people  insist  upon  slight  departures  in  dress,  to 
adapt  it  to  their  individual  needs.  Sometimes  we  meet  a  person 
who  actually  thinks  a  little  about  his  food,  and  insists  upon  kinds 
of  food  or  methods  of  cookery  which  are  not  in  the  mode. 

The  question  in  which  all  earnest  souls  are  interested  is, 
how  can  we  widen  that  narrow  margin  of  freedom? 

All  are  eager  in  the  opinion  that  in  this  direction  lies  human 
happiness  and  progress.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  most  ad- 
vanced races  maintained  so  little  of  that  margin  of  liberty  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  history.  How  shall  we  increase  this  little 
edge  of  freedom  ?  The  great  hope  is  not  in  organizations  of  any 
kind,  not  in  churches,  governments,  or  what  we  call  society. 
The  great  hope  is  in  individual  thought  and  courage.  Commu- 
nities never  lead  the  way  in  this  sacred  work.  It  is  the  individ- 
ual man  or  woman  who  must  take  the  first  step.  If  in  your 
secret  soul  you  see  and  know,  act.  You  will  find  yourself 
happier  and  stronger  with  every  step. 

I  will  illustrate:  Your  feet  suffer,  you  have  corns,  you  walk 
with  pain,  and  can  walk  but  little.  You  know  that  if  your  shoe- 
soles  were  as  broad  as  your  feet  these  sufferings  would  cease. 
But  broad  soles  giving  this  grateful  freedom  are  not  fashionable. 
Now  go  to  your  shoemaker,  take  off  your  right  shoe,  place  your 
right  foot  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  raise  your  left  foot  so  that  your 
whole  weight  may  rest  on  your  right  foot.  Lean  forward  so  as 
to  bring  the  weight  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Have  a  pencil-mark 
drawn  about  it.  Measure  the  width  of  the  mark.  If  a  woman, 
you  will  probably  find  it  three  inches  and  a  half.  Now  take  a 
seat,  look  your  shoemaker  calmly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  in 
a  clear,  distinct  voice  address  him  in  the  following  language : 

"  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  make  my  shoe-soles  three  and  a  half 
inches  broad  at  the  ball  of  the  foot.  I  wish  my  heels  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  broad.  I  will  come  for  the 
shoes  when  they  are  done,  and  I  shall  carefully  measure  them. 
If  they  lack  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  measurements  I  have 
given  you  I  will  not  take  them."     You  will  get  just  what  you  wish. 
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Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  have  the  courage 
at  first  to  wear  those  shoes  where  any  one  can  see  them.  You 
will  wear  them  when  walking  out  in  the  dark  and  about  your 
house.  But  the  great  comfort  and  rest  give  you  new  courage, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  you  venture  to  wear  them  in  the  day  time 
in  the  street,  when  the  weather  is  rainy,  and  finally  on  some 
beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  with  God's  smile  all  over  the  earth, 
you  take  your  life  in  your  hand  and  boldly  wear  them  to  church. 
Soon  you  will  inform  your  dearest  friend  that  your  pain  and  great 
fatigue,  even  in  a  short  walk,  have  given  way  to  a  pair  of  new 
shoes.  With  flushed  face  and  throbbing  heart  you  show  them. 
She  will  exclaim,  "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  how  dare  you  ?"  and  she 
will  go  silently  away.  Your  courage  fails ;  with  many  sighs  you 
put  the  new  shoes  away,  and  crowd  your  feet  into  the  fashionable 
ones.  But  two  days  of  suffering  and  crippled  walking  rouses 
your  temper,  and  you  begin  again  at  home  and  on  the  sidewalks 
at  night.  You  walk  five  times  as  much  as  before,  and  the  walk- 
ing improves  your  health.  As  courage  often  rests  upon  physical 
health,  the  time  soon  comes  when  you  are  free.  Now  you  be- 
come an  apostle  of  liberty  for  the  feet. 

Turning  to  another  feature  of  your  dress,  you  find  yourself 
suffering  from  back-ache,  bearing  down,  and  a  general  sense  of 
soreness,  heat,  and  fulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  you  become  convinced  that  your  corset,  which  has  reduced 
your  waist  eight  or  ten  inches,  has  pushed  what  is  within  the  cor- 
set downward,  and  displaced  the  organs  at  the  bottom.  You 
think  of  it  long  and  much,  and  finally  in  some  inspired  moment 
resolve  that  you  will  liberate  yourself.  You  think  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  others  who  have  declared  for  liberty.  Perhaps  with 
a  clenched  fist  you  exclaim :  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Now  let  me  forewarn  you.  In  the  first  place  you  must  meet 
face  to  face  with  your  dress  maker.  She  may  seem  pliant  and 
obedient,  but  your  approach  to  her  now  is  full  of  danger.  She 
will  throw  up  her  hands  in  holy  horror,  and  exclaim : 

"Oh,  dreadful!  Why,  Mrs.  Brown,  all  the  ladies  in  town 
will  laugh  at  you.  You  will  look  like  a  perfect  guy.  Mrs.  A, 
Mrs.  B,  Mrs.  C,  and  all  the  others,  will  sneer  and  say  that  you 
have  turned  '  reformer.'     (Not  thief,  but  worse  than  that,  a  re- 
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former.)  Of  course,  I  will  make  your  dress  in  any  way  you 
please,  but  remember,  people  will  talk,  and  you  can't  stop  them." 

You  go  to  your  minister's  wife.  Certainly  she  will  support 
all  that  is  right.  You  are  confident  that  your  new  resolutions 
will  meet  with  her  approval.  But  she  will  quote  Scripture  to  you 
to  the  effect  that  we  must  be  "wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,"  or  that  you  must  be  "all  things  to  all  men,"  and  at  length, 
after  consulting  her,  and  several  other  very  dear  friends,  you  go 
home  heart-broken  and  sit  down  to  think. 

I  assume  that  you  are  a  clear-headed,  strong-souled  woman, 
and  you  resolve,  come  what  will,  that  you  will  be  free.  So  you 
make  the  dress  about  your  waist  quite  as  loose  as  your  husband's, 
put  a  bandage  about  the  lower  part  of  your  abdomen,  or,  if  you 
please,  one  of  the  simple  abdominal  supporters,  to  lift  the  dis- 
placed organs  back  into  their  natural  place.  Then,  that  you  may 
not  constantly  challenge  attention,  you  purchase  a  beautiful 
sacque,  ornamented  with  silk  embroidery,  to  hang  about  your 
waist  and  cover  your  form.  Of  course  your  friends  will  wonder 
what  it  can  all  mean,  and  your  confidential  intimates  will  venture 
to  ask  what  you  have  been  doing  to  yourself. 

You  explain  to  them  that  the  corset  was  killing  you,  that 
you  suffered  constant  back-ache,  that  the  constriction  about  your 
waist  had  so  jammed  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  down  upon 
the  organs  at  the  bottom,  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  bearing  down, 
heat,  and  pain.  You  inform  them  that  you  have  begun  the  use 
of  another  kind  of  corset,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to  lift  the  depressed  organs  back  into 
their  place,  and  that  hereafter  you  shall  not  indulge  in  any  pres- 
sure about  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Your  friends  will  mourn  over  you  more  profoundly  and  sin- 
cerely than  they  would  if  some  question  of  your  virtue  had  been 
raised. 

Of  course  it  is  easier  to  float  with  the  current,  to  do  as 
others  do,  to  never  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  fashion.  But 
a  great  many  of  us  are  not  quite  satisfied  to  live  in  this  way. 
With  God  overhead  and  our  suffering  fellows  all  about,  we  are 
not  content  to  let  things  float.  In  part  revised  from  the  admirable 
work  of  Prof  .  William  Henry  Flower,  upon  "Fashion  in  Deformity  y 
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Gymnastic  exercises  are  popular.  Everybody  believes  that 
such  muscle-training  strengthens,  prevents  and  cures.  But  not- 
withstanding this  conviction,  they  are  very  little  used,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

First.  It  requires  time  and  effort  to  leave  home  and  visit  the 
gymnasium. 

Second.  Ladies,  who  most  need  such  artificial  muscle-cul- 
ture, must  change  their  dress  and  put  on  one  in  which  they  fancy 
they  are  unattractive.     Gentlemen,  too,  must  change  their  dress. 


Third.  At  the  gymnasium,  forty-nine  persons  in  fifty  find 
themselves  at  such  a  pitiful  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the 
experts,  that  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Fourth.  Most,  or  many  of  the  exercises  require  unseemly 
postures,  repugnant  to  persons  of  refined  taste. 

Fifth.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  exercises,  and  all  of  the 
williant  ones,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  children,  ladies,  old  people, 
fat  people  and  invalids ;  and  these  are  the  very  persons  who  most 
leed  special  muscle-training. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  to  achieve  general  use  must : 

First.  Substitute  for  emulation  in  the  performance  of  bril- 
liant gymnastic  feats,  the  social  element. 

Second.  The  exercises  must  be  those  requiring  skill  and 
precision,  in  order  to  maintain  an  enduring  interest,  but  this  skill 
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must  be  of  a  sort  within  the  reach  of  the  classes  of  persons  named 
above,  who  most  need  muscle-training. 

Third.  The  exercises  must  be  of  a  sort  which  woman  can 
perform.  Exercises  which'  in  their  nature  separate  the  sexes,  fail 
to  interest,  as  a  ball  or  dancing  party  which  should  separate  the 
sexes  would  fail  to  interest.  The  charm  of  personal  contact, 
which  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  ball-room,  must  be  made  to 
serve  in  gymnastic  exercises. 

During  my  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  or 
rather  as  an  inventor  of  gymnastic  methods,  and  teacher,  I  thought. 


fron:  time  to  time,  of  some  exercises  which  should  permit  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  exercise  together,  and  thus  secure  the  attraction 
and  fascination  of  the  ball-room. 

I  had  observed  that  all  movements  and  games  in  which  two 
persons  touched  or  assisted  each  other  were  especially  interesting. 
The  great  interest  of  dancing  turns  upon  this  personal  contact. 
I  frequently  ar>ked  myself,  "Why  cannot  the  charm  of  this  per- 
sonal magnetism  be  enjoyed  in  gymnastics  ?  "  This  thought  led 
to  the  practice  of  joining  the  pupils  in  couples,  They  joined,  for 
example,  their  right  hands,  and,  spreading  the  feet  to  make  a  firm 
base,  thrust  the  hands  alternately  backward  and  forward,  then  the 
left   hands,    and   then  the    two    alternately  and  simultaneously. 
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These  and  various  other  movements  with  the  joined  hands  were 
devised  and  used  for  many  weeks.  But  the  hands,  soon  becom- 
ing moist  from  perspiration,  were  apt  to  slip,  and  if  a  lady  and 
gentleman  were  exercising  together,  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
slipping  would  frequently  hurt  her  hand.  Besides,  there  was 
little  freedom  of  motion,  because  of  the  danger  of  losing  the 
hold. 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  join  the  hands  by  some  arti- 
ficial means.  At  first  we  procured  simple  handles,  such  as  are 
seen  upon  an  old-fashioned  wash-tub,  and  joining  two  of  them  by 
a  wire  link,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.     We  named 
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them  "  double-handles,"  and  used  them  for  several  weeks.  But 
it  was  observed  that  when  one  person  was  pulling  and  the  other 
pushing,  if  the  pushing  movement  were  the  stronger,  the  pusher's 
handle  would  frequently  double  upon  its  mate  and  bruise  the 
knuckles.  Besides,  there  was  no  firmness  or  certainty  in  the  side 
motions. 

For  some  time  we  could  think  of  no  means  of  correcting  this 
evil,  and  at  length  made  the  mistake  of  abandoning  the  near 
connection  of  the  pupils,  and  placing  between  the  handles  a  rope 
two  feet  long,  giving  up  the  idea  of  pushing  and  side  movements 
for  the  advantages  of  free  pulling.  It  was  indeed  a  capital  way 
of  exercising  the  flexor  muscles.  We  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
loss  to  the  extensor  muscles.     We  had  hoped  in  these  composite 
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exercises  to  secure  to  the  extensor  muscles  the  great  advantage 
of  pushing  in  all  possible  directions — the  great  desideratum  in 
physical  training.  The  ingenious  reader  will  be  astonished  that 
the  ring  was  not  thought  of  at  first. 

It  was  six  months  after  we  began  to  experiment  in  the  new 
order  of  exercises  before  the  thought  of  the  ring  occurred  to  me. 
At  first  a  hard  rubber  ring  was  suggested.  We  visited  a  rubber 
store  and  found  such  an  article  could  be  made,  but  learned  the 
cost  would  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  each.     We  knew  this  piece 


of  apparatus  would  be  used  in  immense  numbers  if  it  proved  a 
success,  and  that  such  a  price  would  prevent  its  general  intro- 
duction. I  mentioned  the  subject  to  a  turner,  who  at  once  said, 
"Why  not  let  me  make  some  of  wood?" 

I  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  turning,  I  did  not 
know  that  rings  could  be  turned  from  wood.  My  friend  went  to 
his  shop,  and  within  an  hour  returned  with  a  ring.  He  asked, 
"  How  many  shall  I  turn?" 

In  my  first  enthusiasm  I  replied,  "  You  may  make  a  million 
to  begin  with." 

He  concluded,  however,  to  begin  with  a  hundred.  I  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  gymnastic  ring  would  become  a  universal  and 
most  popular  means  of  physical  training.  For  six  months  the 
rings  were  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  but  they  frequently  broke, 
and  the  triple  ring,  as  it  is  now  named,  was  devised.     This  has 
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given,  I  believe,  perfect  satisfaction.  It  has  now  been  extensive- 
ly used  for  many  years.  This  gymnastic  ring  is  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make  to  the 
cause  of  physical  training. 

During  no  period  of  my  labors  in  the  gymnastic  field,  have 
I  been  so  deeply  interested  as  during  the  year  or  two  in  which 
the  exercises  of  the  ring  were  being  invented  and  arranged. 

These  exercises  may  justly  claim  advantages  over  all  other 
means  of  general  muscular  training.     The  dumb-bell  is  not  to  be 


compared  with  it.     When  one   is  exercising  alone,  his  own  body 
being  the  centre  and  fulcrum  of  motion,  the  width  and  scope  of 
the  movements  are  trifling  compared  with  those   in  which  the 
hands  encounter  the  varied  resistance  met  in  the  ring  exercises. 
In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  resistance  of  a  club,  dumb-bell  or  bar, 
which  never  changes,  but  the  resistance   of  a  living  man,  con- 
stantly varied,  thereby  securing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  wide, 
free  and  vigorous  movements.     Take  for  example  a  single  thrust 
forward  with  one  hand.     If  the  gymnast  perform  this  movement 
alone  with  his  naked  hand,  or  with  a  dumb-bell,  the  variety  and 
force  of  motion  will  be  limited  ;  besides,  the  action  of  the  exten- 
sor muscles,  which  so   urgently  demand  our  attention,  is  slight. 
But  suppose  that  in  the  hand  is  a  ring,  and  on  the  the  other 
side  of  the  ring  is  the  hand  of  another  living  man,  who,  when 
your  hand  is  thrust  forward  resists  that  thrust.     His  resistance  is 
never  twice  alike  ;  it  constantly  changes   both  as  to  the  amount 
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and  line  of  direction.  Whoever  will  reflect  upon  this  for  one 
moment  will  see  that  the  thrust  forward  with  the  ring  is  much 
more  valuable  than  a  thrust  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  dumb- 
bell. What  is  true  in  regard  to  this. simple  movement  is  true  of 
every  other  possible  movement,  and  it  may  be  justly  added  that 
the  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  ring  is  still  many  times  greater 
in  all  sideways  and  oblique  movements. 


From  our  series  of  exercises  with  the  rings  it  is  not  difficult 
to  select  a  single  one  which  involves  greater  and  more  profitable 
variety  of  muscular  training  than  is  found  in  any  ten  exercises 
with  the  dumb-bell  or  wand. 

A  few  of  the  movements  with  the  gymnastic  ring  are  given 
in  the  eight  cuts.  The  complete  series  of  exercises  with  the 
gymnastic  ring  are  forty-two  in  number,  and  they  possess  an  in- 
terest and  fascination  which  only -those  who  have  used  the  rings 
can  appreciate. 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  sample  movements  that  the  principle 
or  philosophy  alluded  to,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is  illus- 
trated. 

Joining  the  hands  with  such  rings  will  enable  the  members 
of  a  family,  without  any  special  instruction  other  than  is  afforded  in 
these  cuts,  to  perform  in  a  social,  pleasant  and  most  profitable 
way,  a  great  many  vigorous  movements.  D.  L. 
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When  a  man  has  passed  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
day,  he  is  entitled  to  a  talking  license.  He  may  then  describe 
the  wonderful  things  that  happened  when  he  was  young,  the  seven 
cords  a  day  that  he  chopped,  the  nine  acres  that  he  mowed  ;  he 
is  at  liberty  to  glow  over  the  beautiful  girls  of  those  days,  who 
could  do  no  end  of  spinning  and  weaving,  go  to  a  ball,  dance  till 
daylight,  ride  home  ten  miles  on  horseback  behind  their  beaus, 
and  plunge  into  another  big  day's  work.  He  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
scribe all  day  and  half  the  night  the  good  old  times,  when  every- 
body loved  everybody,  when  everyone  was  honest  and  virtuous  ; 
and  of  course  he  will  bemoan  these  degenerate  times  when  the 
girls  totter  about  with  smelling  bottles,  and  everybody  is  "  on  the 
cheat." 

The  Editor  of  this  magazine  has  reached  the  right  age  and  is 
entitled  to  his  license.  The  country  is  rather  large  for  his  voice, 
but  the  mail  facilities  are  good,  and  so  he  establishes  a  magazine. 
And  though  he  believes  that  the  present  times  are  better  than 
any  in  the  past,  he  will,  nevertheless,  talk  sometimes  of  the  long 
ago.  He  will  recall  his  own  early  professional  experiences,  not 
because  they  were  remarkable,  but  because  they  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate certain  themes  which  he  will  discuss.  He  has  had  many 
experiences  as  a  traveller  in  Europe,  California,  and  the  Southern 
States.     These  will  be  re-called  in  a  series  of  sketches. 

One  great  secret  of  health  and  happiness. 

— For  forty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  healtk  subjects.  My 
conviction  that  our  earthly  happiness  depends  on  health  grows 
stronger  every  year.  Riches  and  fame  give  a  momentary  thrill, 
but  substantial  happiness  depends  upon  the  health  of  our  bodies. 
This  platitude  few  persons  will  challenge. 

Ill  health  is  well  nigh  universal  in  America.  We  possess 
working  force,  but  we  lack  tone  and  vitality ;  our  stomachs  and 
nerves  are  a  "  little  off."  We  should  look  long  to  find  one  per- 
son whose  health  is  perfect,  whose  breath  is  sweet,  whose  tone  is 
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as  quiet  and  complete  as  the  animals  enjoy.  The  birds,  the 
squirrels,  the  cows,  are  well;  we  are  sick.  In  a  company  often 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence,  ask  the  cause  of  this  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  our  bodies.  The  answers  will  be  many  and 
various.  One  will  say — "  I  think  it  comes  of  this  .mad  pursuit  of 
wealth."  Another  will  contend  that  we  are  sick  and  unhappy  be- 
cause of  our  wickedness  and  lack  of  faith  ;  another  will  attribute 
our  nervousness  to  tobacco,  coffee,  tea  and  late  hours ;  another 
will  trace  our  lack  of  health  to  overwork.  I  have  no  doubt  these 
all  hurt  us,  but  after  many  years  of  observation  and  thought,  I  be- 
lieve the  great  source  of  ill  health  is  to  be  found  in  our  food.  If 
I  could  prescribe  the  food  of  the  people,  I  could  greatly  lessen 
the  bills  of  mortality,  add  more  than  ten  years  to  the  length  of 
life,  and  contribute  immeasurably  to  our  happiness. 

Brail  bread  insufficient. — This  statement  calls  up 
the  suspicion  that  I  look  to  bran  bread  for  salvation.  No,  I  be- 
lieve what  I  have  taught  for  thirty  years,  that  a  mixed  diet  is 
best,  that  men  and  women  need  beef  as  well  as  bread.  But  the 
great  need  is  simplicity — bread,  meat  and  potatoes  for  breakfast ; 
bread,  meat  and  fruit  for  dinner ;  exactly  nothing  for  supper,  un- 
less you  are  a  hard  laborer,  and  then  only  a  little  bread  and  fruit. 
Food  must  be  well  cooked,  taken  in  very  moderate  quantity, 
eaten  deliberately  and  with  thorough  mastication.  You  no  more 
need  pepper,  spice,  mustard  and  other  condiments  than  a  deer 
needs  such  things.  If  you  would  do  the  very  best,  never  touch 
tea,  coffee,  or  any  drink  containing  alcohol.  Water  is  the  ideal 
drink — pure  water.  Even  this  should  not  be  taken  with  your 
food,  but  may  be  drank  freely  on  going  to  bed,  and  on  rising. 
Pies,  cakes,  puddings  and  all  compounded  and  sweetened  things 
should  be  thrown  overboard.  You  have  but  to  try  the  right  diet 
for  a  month  to  be  convinced.  Your  breath  will  be  sweeter,  your 
digestion  better,  and  your  nerve  tone  higher. 

Look  at  the  ordinary  table  with  its  hot  biscuits  and  griddle 
cakes,  sausage  and  coffee  for  breakfast ;  with  its  pies  and  pud- 
dings, creams,  nuts  and  raisins  for  dinner  ;  with  its  cake,  sweet- 
meats and  tea  for  supper.  The  teeth  are  sure  to  be  discolored 
unless  you  struggle  with  your  brush  and  dentifrice  to  prevent  it ; 
the  nerves  sooner  or  later  are  sure  to  be  unstrung. 
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The  plain  food,  if  thoroughly  masticated  and  eaten  without 
drink,  soon  affords  a  greater  pleasure  than  all  this  compounded, 
sweetened  conglomeration. 

Hygiene  is  the  science  of  preserving  health.  Writings  on 
health  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  world.  The  subject  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  greatest  leaders  among  men. 

The  Almighty,  in  preparing  for  the  advent  ot  the  Saviour, 
bestowed  special  attention  to  the  health  of  the  Jews.  To  this 
end  he  gave  detailed  directions  about  cleanliness,  the  isolation  of 
the  sick,  and  the  best  foods.  These  instructions  have  preserved 
the  Jews  from  many  epidemics  which  have  ravaged  their  Christian 
neighbors. 

To-day  the  science  of  hygiene  is  studied  with  the  aid  of 
other  sciences,  and  is  making  remarkable  progress* 

While  writing  these  few  lines  I  noticed  in  a  morning  paper, 
from  Philadelphia,  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  The  Public 
Ledger  chronicled  the  deaths  of  5og  persons  who  had  lived  to  or 
beyond  the  age  of  eighty  years.  This  number  exceeds  the  re- 
cord for  the  first  half  of  1882  by  twenty,  and  the  record  for  the 
first  half  of  1881  by  sixty,  and  nearly  equals  the  total  for  the  en- 
tire year  1874." 

These  facts  fairly  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  hygiene,  for 
it  is  through  this  science  that  we  improve  the  quality,  and  add  to 
the  quantity  of  our  life.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  before  the 
year  2000  A.D.,  centenarians  will  be  very  common,  and  even 
diamond  weddings  not  so  very  rare. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  this  remarkable  progress  at 
present,  is  our  improved  table  habits.  On  this  line  our  greatest 
progress  will  be  made  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  largest 
contribution  will  come  from  quite  another  source. 

In  1 81 6  the  average  length  of  life  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  21 
years  ;  in  1874  ft  was  42»  These  are  official  figures.  And  when 
we  remember  the  rapidly  increasing  pressure  in  the  occupations 
of  our  life,  such  a  growth  in  longevity  strikingly  illustrates  the 
power  of  hygiene. 

The  importance   of  ventilation.— Man  is  a 

breathing  animal ;    a  horse  is   a  breathing  animal ;  a  cow  is  an- 
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other.  This  will  be  news  to  a  great  many  people.  Those  who 
shut  themselves  up  all  night  in  a  little  bed-room  with  no  opening 
out  doors,  and  those  who  shut  up  horses  and  cows  in  a  close 
cellar  with  no  change  of  air,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these 
creatures  breathe.  When  such  people  go  into  a  close  bed-room 
where  two  persons  have  slept  all  night,  or  into  a  close  cellar 
where  the  family  horse  and  cow  have  spent  the  night,  they  must 
be  puzzled  to  know  what  dead,  suffocating  air  means.  One  man's 
lungs  will  make  a  hogshead  of  air  unfit  for  respiration  in  five 
minutes.  A  pair  of  horses'  lungs  will  do  it  much  quicker.  The 
wonderful  cures  from  living  out  of  doors  are  now  plain  enough. 
With  all  the  dirt  and  discomfort,  hard  beds  and  bad  food,  a  cough 
or  neuralgia  will  quickly  disappear  when  we  camp  out. 

The  great  defect  of  our  atmosphere  is  exces- 
sive dryness.  The  dew-point  of  England  is  i5  or  20  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  New  England.  The  results  are  seen  in  the 
contrast  between  the  plump  body  and  smooth  skin  of  the  English- 
man, and  the  lean,  juiceless  body,  and  dry,  cracked  skin  of  the 
Yankee.  Our  chairs,  tables,  sofas  and  wood-work  warp  and 
shrink,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  in  England.  Avoid  this, 
indoors,  by  placing  on  the  stove  a  water  reservoir. 

Air-tig'llt  Stoves. — During  a  recent  visit  to  friends  in 
Western  New  York  and  Michigan,  I  was  struck,  and  not  a  little 
pained,  at  their  method  of  heating  their  houses.  Surely  a  person 
like  myself,  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  sleeping  cars,  and 
visiting  much  in  houses  heated  by  furnaces,  is  not  likely  to  be 
particularly  sensitive  ;  but  the  atmosphere  in  the  houses  of  my 
Western  friends  was  too  much  for  me.  How  they  could  stand 
it  was  a  mystery  to  me.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  red-eyed,  and 
sometimes  livid-cheeked  and  dull  in  thought ;  but  how  they  could 
gather  about  a  great  air-tight  stove,  with  shut  draught,  tight 
windows  and  doors,  and  sit  for  two  or  three  hours  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees,  without  any  change  of 
air,  is  to  me  simply  inconceivable.  Congestion  of  the  head,  neu- 
ralgia, susceptibility  to  colds,  and  numberless  cases  of  bronchitis 
and  consumption,  come  from  air-tight  stoves.  They  are  among 
our  worst  enemies  to  health.  An  open  ^ire  is  member  one  among 
house  blessings. 
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To  save  foill  air  for  the  sake  of  its  warmth  is  poor 
economy.  Ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  coal  a  day  ought  not  to 
weigh  against  the  gain  in  comfort  and  health. 

Eat,  aild  ask  HO  questions.— "  Eat  what  is  set  be- 
fore you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake."  People  who 
hate  self-denial  like  to  quote  this.  Every  one  knows  that  good 
bread  is  better  than  bad,  that  a  good  broiled  steak  is  better  than 
a  tough  fried  one,  and  is  ready  enough  to  growl  if  the  bad  bread 
and  tough  steak  are  "  set  before"  him.  But  what  he  wishes  to 
cover  with  this  quotation,  is  his  indulgence  in  pies,  cakes,  pud- 
dings, condiments,  creams,  etc.,  etc. 

If  yoil  feel  a  gnawing  or  all-goneness  in  the  stomach 
within  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  you  are  suffering  from 
indigestion.  Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  run  and  eat  again.  The 
food  already  in  the  stomach  has  not  digested.  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  to  introduce  more.  It  is  sure  to  increase  the 
trouble.  Wait  till  the  regular  meal-time  comes,  then  drink  a  pint 
of  hot  water  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  At  the  next  meal,  eat  a 
very  small  piece  of  beef  without  gravy,  and  a  slice  of  stale  bread 
without  drink.  Now  go  on  in  the  regular  way,  avoid  strong 
coffee  and  tea,  and  flood  your  stomach  with  the  hot  water  and 
lemon  juice  on  going  to  bed  and  on  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

A  word  to  parents. — "Johnny,  can't  you  eat  any 
more?" 

"  No,  ma,  I  can't  eat  another  mouthful." 

"  Couldn't  you  eat  a  little  more  if  you  stood  up?" 

A  child's  appetite  is  the  infallible  guide  at  table,  provided  al- 
ways the  food  be  sufficiently  coarse  and  plain.  Every  one  with 
five  grains  of  common  sense  knows  that  the  child's  appetite  is  not 
to  be  trusted  if  the  meal  ends  with  cake  and  other  "  goodies." 

Ah!  If  you  parents  who  are  ready  to  die  for  your  little  ones 
were  willing  to  live  for  them — to  live  for  them  in  a  thoughtful, 
brave  way — how  blessed  they  would  be  !  Happy  children  with 
wise  parents! 

A  dear  little  girl  kissed  me  last  evening.  Such  a  breath  for  a 
child  dressed  in  beautiful  laces  and  gold  trinkets,  with  a  French 
maid  to  watch  her  every  step  !  She  lived  on  dainties  and  will 
fade   early.     She    rides    out    in    a  #2,000   carriage,  but  it  won't 
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sweeten  that  breath,  clean  that  tongue,  nor  save  the  little  teeth. 
I  wish  she  could  be  taken  away  from  her  present  regal  surround- 
ings, and  placed  n  the  care  of  Mary  McDonald,  a  Scotch  widow 
just  out  of  town,  who  feeds  her  fatherless  little  ones  on  oatmeal 
porridge  and  hard  oatmeal  cakes.  Her  children's  mouths  are  as 
sweet  as  those  of  lambs,  their  teeth  are  as  bright  as  jewels,  and 
their  health  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  little  animal. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sickness  and  irritability  of  children 
comes  from  their  concentrated,  compounded  and  sweetened 
foods. 

Tea  and  COffee  at  meals,  if  weak  ana  used  in 
moderate  quantities,  are  no  doubt  better  than  a  flood  of  cold 
water.  It  is  still  better  to  use  no  drink  while  eating.  It  takes 
only  a  little  longer,  the  enjoyment  is  enhanced,  and  the  diges- 
tion far  more  perfect.  To  help  the  food  into  the  stomach  with- 
out the  saliva,  and  then  to  dilute  the  gastric  juice  by  free  drink- 
ing, is  a  common  and  very  serious  mistake.  It  has  made  a  nation 
of  dyspeptics. 

In  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  for  January, 
Dr.  Newell  says :  "  As  the  result  of  long  observations  and  per- 
sonal experience,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  moderate  harm  to  the  nervous  system  is  done  to 
the  same  extent,  as  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  tea  and  coffee.  An 
immense  number  of  cases  of  moderate  digestive  disorders,  of  the 
slighter  trigeminal  neuralgias,  headache,  unrefreshing  sleep,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  irritability,  moderate  nervous  exhaustion, 
moderate  nervous  depression,  or  the  *  blues,'  are  caused  by  the 
abuse  of  these  stimulants.' ' 

Dandruff  in  the  hair. — A  correspondent  asks  by 
what  means  this  nuisance  may  be  prevented,  and,  if  it  has  already 
made  its  appearance,  how  it  may  be  removed.  As  usual,  it  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure.  The  prevention  consists 
in  the  avoidance  of  sharp  combs  and  brushes,  and  daily  bathing 
the  head  with  cold  water.  Numberless  cases  of  dandruff  have 
been  produced  by  scratching  the  head  with  sharp  combs  and 
brushes.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try  the  same  practice  upon 
the  back  of  his  hand.  He  will  find  in  a  few  days  bran-like  scales, 
closely  resembling  dandruff,  thrown  off  in  considerable  quantity. 
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When  the  difficulty  already  exists  in  the  hair,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  the  same  simple  means  which  will  prevent  it.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  deny  that  certain  heads  are  disposed  to  this  branny  ex- 
cretion, but  these  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  cases  of  dan- 
druff. 

Very  Curious* — In  birth,  a  thin  membrane  sometimes 
appears  over  the  child's  face  and  head.  This  is  known  as  the 
child's  caul.  It  is  often  carefully  preserved  and  highly  prized. 
To  keep  this  about  the  person,  it  is  believed,  will  guard  against 
accident  and  secure  good  fortune.  The  following  are  advertise- 
ments cut  from  the  London  Times:  "  A  child's  caul  for  sale.  Ap- 
ply, etc."  "  A  child's  caul  to  be  disposed  of ;  a  well-known  pre- 
servative against  drowning,  etc.  Price,  ten  guineas."  "  To 
Mariners,  etc.  To  be  sold,  a  child's  caul.  Price,  fifteen  guineas. 
Apply,  etc."  "To  be  sold,  a  child's  caul,  to  save  gentlemen 
trouble.     Price,  thirty  pounds.     Apply,  etc." 

Ladies,  I  am  glad  you  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  cover- 
ing your  ears  with  your  hair.  It  was  a  bad  habit.  Excluding  the 
air  from  the  ear  passage  produced  various  troubles,  and  among 
them,  changed  the  ear-wax  so  as  to  produce  premature  deafness. 
And  then,  how  funny  you  used  to  look  without  ears ! 

"  Alfred  is  SO  delicate."— "  Alfred  is  so  delicate," 
writes  an  anxious  mother  to  me,  to  which  I  reply  :  "  Your  son 
should  be  taken  out  of  school  and  put  at  work.  His  nervous 
system  will  not  bear  the  strain  of  college.  But  at  some  work  in 
the  open  air, — that  of  a  gardener  or  a  nursery-man,  for  example, 
— he  would  do  well.  You  must  choose  between  a  useful,  vig- 
orous manhood  in  some  such  healthful  occupation,  and  having 
him  buried  at  twenty  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  is  full 
of  Latin  and  Greek." 

Consumption. — In  Harpers  Monthly  appears  an  ac- 
count of  a  cure  of  consumption  by  eighteen  consecutive  months 
of  life  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  New  York  reporter  went  up  there 
dying,  and  came  back  a  well  man.  His  experiences,  written  by 
himself,  are  interesting.  He  reports  many  consumptive  invalids 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  that  colonies  of  them  remain  during  the 
winter.  He  is  confident  from  observation  and  experience  that 
the  winter  season  is  the  most  curative.     This  admirable  report  will 
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contribute  much  to  public  interest  in  out-door  life.  It  is  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  read  of  the  "  resinous  odors  of  the  evergreens," 
and  the  "  atmosphere  laden  with  ozone."  One  so  strongly  wishes 
to  have  pure  air,  sunshine  and  cold  weather  credited  with  their 
precious  beneficence,  and  not  hear  the  blessings,  which  they  are 
everywhere  ready  to  bestow,  attributed  to  some  rare  agency. 
The  reporter  would  have  done  still  better  if,  instead  of  the 
Adirondacks,  he  had  camped  out  on  any  dry  spot  and  spent  from 
three  to  six  hours  a  day  in  the  saddle.  If  any  remedy  can 
be  justly  spoken  of  as  a  specific  in  consumption,  it  is  the 
saddle. 

My  neighbor  has  been  coughing  for  several  months. 
He  has  the  beginning  of  genuine  consumption.  Another  of  my 
neighbors,  a  doctor,  has  advised  five  gallons  of  Bourbon  whiskey. 
The  demijohn  was  carried  to  the  sick  man's  house  one  day  last 
week.  The  cough  will  soon  be  better.  The  patient  will  improve 
in  color,  and  declare  that  whiskey  may  hurt  some  folks,  but  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  him.  Six  months  hence  his  doctor  will  advise 
Florida  or  southern  California.  About  a  year  from  this  spring  he 
will  die.  Warm  flannels,  perfect  protection  for  the  feet  and  legs, 
abundant  clothing,  a  saddle  horse  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  the 
ooen  air  in  all  weathers,  wheat,  oats  and  beef  in  generous  quan- 
tities, much  friction  of  the  skin  and  plenty  of  sleep  would  cure 
him.  When  a  doctor  has  given  this  advice  to  such  a  patient  he 
has  done  all  he  can  for  him. 

Consumption  cnrecL — I  know  a  clergyman,  who, 
after  months  of  watching  over  his  sick  wife,  found  himself  thin, 
weak  and  coughing.  He  went  to  a  doctor,  who  told  him  he  had 
genuine  consumption  and  could  not  live  six  months.  The  min- 
ister doubted  it,  and  came  to  Boston  to  consult  our  leading  phy- 
sicians. They  all  agreed  that  he  was  in  the  second  stage  of  con- 
sumption. He  came  to  see  me.  I  thought,  as  did  the  others, 
that  both  lungs  had  tubercles.  I  advised  him  to  throw  away  his 
cod  liver  oil  and  whiskey,  get  a  saddle  horse  and  spend  six  or 
eight  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air.  This  was  eight  years  ago. 
To-day  he  is  a  strong  man.  There  are  large  scars  in  his  lungs, 
but  he  is  a  healthy  man,  and  I  do  not  see  why  he  may  not  preach 
twenty  years.      Go  thou,  consumptive,  and  do  likewise. 
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Prejudice  and  ignorance  have  filled  more  graves 
with  consumptives  than  has  poverty. 

Tlie  sick  room  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry  :  no  cur- 
tains, no  valances,  no  soiled  clothes  hanging  about,  no  dusty  car- 
pet. N  Neither  vessels  of  water  nor  open  bottles  of  medicine  should 
be  left  standing  about.  Don't  forget  that  an  open  fire  is  number 
one  among  the  blessings  of  a  sick  room. 

Value  of  sun  baths  in  indigestion. — A  clergy 

man  with  wretched  dyspepsia,  came  to  ask  if  I  would  not  advise 
him  to  cut  his  throat.  He  was  pale,  stooping,  wretched,  and 
talked  in  groans.  I  advised  him  to  build  a  sun  bath  in  his  gar- 
den, and  use  it  daily.  This  was  the  plan, — a  close  fence  six  feet 
square  and  eight  feet  high,  whitewashed  inside.  About  noon  go 
in,  put  on  a  pair  of  colored  glasses,  take  off  all  the  clothes,  lie 
down  upon  a  couch  consisting  of  a  frame  covered  with  canvass. 
Expose  every  part,  but  especially  the  back.  Remain  from  one 
to  three  hours.  He  was  cured  in  two  months.  Neither  a  plant 
nor  a  man  can  digest  without  sunshine. 

The  "Wife. — Only  let  a  wife  know  she  is  precious  to  her 
husband — not  useful,  not  valuable,  not  convenient  simply,  but 
lovely  and  beloved ;  let  her  be  the  recipient  of  his  polite  and 
hearty  attentions  ;  let  her  feel  that  her  cares  and  loves  are  no- 
ticed, appreciated  and  returned  ;  her  opinion  asked,  her  approval 
sought  and  her  judgment  respected  in  matters  of  which  she  is 
cognizant ;  in  short,  let  her  only  be  loved,  honored  and  cherished, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  she  will  be  to  her  husband, 
her  children  and  society  a  well-spring  of  happiness. 

"  Our"  money. — Before  the  day  of  your  marriage  buy 
a  nice  bureau ;  have  a  fine  lever  lock  with  two  keys  put  on  one 
of  the  little  drawers.  Have  it  taken  to  your  chamber,  and  when 
you  conduct  your  wife  to  that  room,  hand  her  one  of  the  keys 
and  say  to  her  :  "  Into  that  drawer  I  shall  put  all  our  money.  It 
is  ours,  not  mine.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  we  can  afford,  you 
may  find  out  by  opening  that  drawer.  Go  to  it  whenever  you 
need  money/'  You  may  be  a  wise  man,  you  may  be  what  they 
call  "  smart  as  lightning,"  but  you  will  never  perform  another  act 
as  wise  or  smart  as  this.  I  began  my  married  life  in  that  way  and 
have  constantly  looked  back  to  it  as  the  happiest  step  in  my  life. 
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*  Do  women  practice  tight-lacing  I  They  an 

swer,  "  No."  One  lady,  whose  waist  has  been  reduced  more  than 
eight  inches,  declares  that  she  has  heard  about  this  lacing  all  her  life* 
but  has  never  seen  it.  She  adds:  "  I  wear  a  corset,  though,  from 
my  immense  size  (nineteen  inches)  you  would  hardly  think  it.  And 
I  fancy  that  ladies  generally  manage  about  as  I  do  ;  they  wear  a 
corset  to  keep  their  clothes  in  shape  ;  but  it  hardly  rouches  them." 
In  forty  years'  professional  experience  with  the  weai  ^rs  of  corsets, 
we  cannot  now  recall  a  single  confession,  even  froin  those  who 
had  reduced  their  waists  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  One  can 
write  freely  on  this  subject,  with  no  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of 
lacing  women,  for  no  one  of  them  will  imagine  herself  guilty  ;  and 
one  can  speak  as  disparagingly  as  he  pleases  of  diminutive  figures, 
for  the  smallest  woman  regards  herself  as  "  perfectly  immense." 

What  corset-inakers  say, — We  have  talked  w;> 

t-hem,  and  sum  up  their  testimony  as  follows  :  Fashionable  ]  uies, 
anu  fhose  who  imitate  them,  purchase  corsets  which  are  f^^m  three 
to  ten  L?<&eS  smaller  than  their  waists,  and  then  lace  ^em  so  as  to 
reduce  theii  waists  from  two  to  eight  inches.  ..lore  than  one 
corset- maker  ha::  placed  the  averages  highe*;  :han  these  figures. 

What  artists  say. — The  testimony  of  those  artists 
who  make  a  special  study  of  the  female  figure  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  corset-makers.  One  artist,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  in  this  department,  has  assured  us  that  in  painting  por- 
traits of  women,  no  good  artist  will  paint  the  laced  figure.  The 
subject  must  hide  with  drapery  what  the  artist  regards  as  a  hideous 
deformity.  An  eminent  artist,  with  a  good  eye  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  proportion  in  the  female  figure,  permitted  the  writer 
to  sit  by  his  side  on  a  thoroughfare  when  ladies  were  out  in  force, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  about  their  waists. 

"  That  one  is  reduced  six-  inches  ;  that  one  ten  inches  ;  that 
young  lady  five  ;  that  one  twelve  ;  that  large  woman  has  reduced 
her  waist  fully  fifteen  inches."  "  What  proportion  of  these  ladies 
would  you  paint  in  their  corsets  ?  "  he  was  asked.  "  I  have  not 
seen  one  that  I  would  paint  without  asking  her  to  cover  her  de- 
formity." 

With  an  aching  heart. — If  any  one  will  devote  an 

*  These  paragraphs  are  from  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  paper  on  the  "  Health  of  American  Wo- 
men," which  appeared  in  The  North  American  Review,  December,  1882. 
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hour  to  a  study  of  the  female  figure  as  seen  in  classic  art,  and  will 
then  give  another  hour  to  street  observations  during  the  fashiona- 
ble promenade,  with  an  aching  heart  he  will  go  over  to  the  ranks 
of  the  discouraged.  He  cannot  forget  that  these  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  our  next  generation. 

What  physicians  Say. — Many  physicians  in  general 
practice  have  been  asked  what  proportion  of  their  practice  comes  of 
displacement  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Their  average  testimony  is 
that  more  than  half  of  their  professional  business  comes  of  this  one 
malady.  A  letter  just  received  from  the  most  able  specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  women  known  to  the  writer  (a  professor 
in  a  prominent  medical  college)  contains  the  following  language  : 
"  I  am  sure,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it,  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  female  weaknesses  have  their  origin  in  corsets 
and  heavy  skirts.  They  not  only  depress  the  pelvic  organs  by 
their  pressure  and  weight,  but  weaken  all  of  their  normal  efforts." 
A  number  of  experienced  practitioners  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cine, hearing  of  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  have  written  letters 
expressing  the  same  decided  opinion. 

But  may  not  a  corset  be  worn  so  loose  as 

to  do  llO  harm  I — If  you  mean  a  machine  with  whalebones, 
or  other  stiffenings,  the  answer  is  "  No!  "  The  corset  is  hard  and 
stiff,  while  that  portion  of  the  body  which  it  surrounds  is  particu- 
larly soft  and  flexible.  If  the  wearer  could  always  stand  erect, 
with  the  corset  so  loose  as  not  to  touch  her,  no  harm  would  be 
done.  But  she  must  sometimes  sit,  when  the  parts  under  the  cor- 
set are  greatly  enlarged.  Bending  forward,  as  in  sewing  or  read- 
ing, she  leans  against  the  upper  ends  of  the  whalebones,  and  then 
the  pressure  against  the  upper  ends  is  returned  against  the  abdo- 
men at  the  lower  end.  If  the  wearer  will  put  her  hand  under  the 
lower  end  of  her  corset  while  she  leans  forward  against  the  upper 
end,  she  will  be  surprised  at  the  pressure.  This  pressure 
upon  the  abdomen,  during  all  the  long  hours  of  sitting,  does 
serious  mischief.  In  one  word,  it  may  be  added  that,  with  every 
bending  of  the  body,  even  the  very  loose  corset  is  brought  in 
contact  with  yielding  parts.  The  floating  ribs,  that  masterpiece 
of  the  human  mechanism,  and  those  soft  parts  of  the  person  cov-  " 
ered  by  the  corset,  cannot  perform  well  the  undulating  and  vital 
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movements  incident  to  respiration  and  digestion,  even  under  a 
very  loose  corset.     Then  what  must  we  say  of  a  tight  corset  ? 

It  does  more  than  squeeze  the  waist, — After 

forcing  a  large  part  of  what  belongs  within  the  waist  downward 
into  a  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  prevent  an  unseemly  pro- 
tuberance the  corset  is  so  contrived  as  to  spread  over  all  that  lower 
part,  force  it  down,  and,  with  a  firm  layer  of  steel  or  whalebone, 
hold  it  there.  This  presses  the  abdominal  viscera  down  upon  the 
organs  in  the  pelvis.  Then,  to  end  this  tragedy  with  a  farce,  peo- 
ple put  on  serious  faces,  and  wonder  why  women  suffer  from/r<?- 
lapsus  uteri? 

Medical  Specialists. — A  class  of  medical  specialists 
are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  malpositions  of  the  organs  in  the 
lower  part  of  woman's  abdomen.  These  malpositions  are,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  her  ill- health  and  suffer- 
ings. Is  it  unreasonable  to  say  that  a  pressure  about  the  middle  of 
the  body,  which  reduces  the  waist  from  three  to  fifteen  inches,  must 
push  what  is  within  the  waist  downward,  and  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce those  malpositions  of  the  organs  at  the  bottom  ?  Can  a  sane 
woman  imagine  any  other  result  ? 

A  tight-lacing  girl  should  not  marry.— 

She  may  be  a  very  devoted  wife,  but  her  husband  will  secretly 
regret  his  marriage.  Physicians  of  experience  know  what  is 
meant,  while  thousands  of  husbands  will  not  only  know,  but  deeply 
feel  the  meaning  of  this  hint. 

Those  microscopic  girls  that  swarm  about 
our  schools  and  chatter  in  our  streets  are  the  curiosities  of 
what  we  call  "  high  civilization/'  They  are  found  only  among  the 
lacing  peoples.  Wherever  women  give  free  play  to  their  lungs 
and  stomachs,  they  grow  as  large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  men. 

This  "high  civilization"  is  curious.    Its  aim 

is  a  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood.  But,  while  we  are  so  proud 
of  our  telegraphs  and  railroads  and  grand  inventions  and  magnifi- 
cent improvements  and  large  corn  crops,  that  we  run  our  printing 
presses  all  night  to  proclaim  our  glory  to  the  rising  sun,  our 
doctors,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of  men  sucking  tobacco, 
caution  a  nation  of  corseted  women  to  go  slow  and  lie  flat  on  their 
backs  three  months  every  year. 
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*  The  chief  object  of  ventilation  during  the  summer  is  to  re- 
move the  air  which  has  been  breathed,  most  of  which  lies  near  the 
floor ;  and,  also,  to  remove  the  air  consumed  by  the  burners,  1 
candles  or  lamps,  which,  in  general,  is  near  the  ceiling.  An  open 
fire-place,  together  with  a  large  hole  in  the  chimney,  near  the  ceil- 
ing, is  generally  sufficient ;  but  an  open  door,  or  long  window, 
open  at  top  and  bottom,  is  often  required  in  summer  to  complete 
the  ventilation.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ventilate  a  close  room  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  because  in  summer  there  are  no  fires  to 
create  a  draft  or  to  move  the  air.  A  large,  open  fire-place,  a 
Franklin  stove,  or  an  open  grate  with  burning  coals,  is  the  best 
ventilator  ever  invented.  Ventilation  is  more  necessary  at  night 
than  during  the  day,  because  the  rooms  are  more  constantly  occu- 
pied ;  yet  ventilation  is  then  more  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  the 
fires  are  out,  and  the  doors  are  not  opened  and  shut.  Rooms 
heated  by  close  stoves,  by  hot-air  registers,  or  by  steam-pipes,  re- 
quire always  artificial  ventilation  ;  but  artificial  ventilation  is  sel- 
dom complete.  Do  not  take  fresh  (?)  air  from  the  cellar !  Vege- 
tables in  a  cellar,  and  even  the  common  moulds  of  cellars,  poison 
the  air.  Heat  ascends,  and  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  room  dis- 
charges the  heat  before  it  has  warmed  the  room  ;  but  such  holes 
are  needed  to  allow  the  impure  gases  from  burners,  etc.,  to  escape. 
A  hole  near  the  floor  of  a  room  (an  open  fire-place,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  window)  is  the  most  useful  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  ;  and 
especially  because  it  compels  the  warm  air  to  descend  again  be- 
fore it  can  make  its  exit,  thus  equalizing  the  air  and  establish- 
ing a  thorough  circulation.  Low  ceilings  are  detrimental  to 
health.  Most  of  our  public  and  private  school-rooms,  our  lecture- 
rooms,  opera-houses,  theatres,  court-houses,  hospitals,  prisons, 
alms-houses,  work-shops,  printing-houses,  editors'  rooms,  count- 
ing rooms,  reading  rooms,  public  libraries,  railroad  cars,  steamboat 
saloons,  emigrant  vessels,  are  so  imperfectly  ventilated  that  analy- 
sis of  the  air  will  generally  show  them  to  contain  from  2  5  to  7  5 
parts  of  carbonic-acid  in  every  10,000  parts  of  air.  This  is  a  pois-  . 
onous  quantity.  The  out-of-door  air,  even  of  cities,  never  con- 
tains more  than  i5  parts  in  10,000.  Open  your  windows  at  night.  0 
Night  air  is  seldom,  if  ever,  so  poisonous  as  your  own  breath. 
Turn  off  your  burners  at  night.     One  burner  will  generally  con- 

*  This  paragraph  is  from  Dr.  Frank  Hamilton's  admirable  little  work — "  Health  Aphor- 
isms."    Dr.  H.  was  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  in  President  Garfield's  case. 
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sume  as  much  oxygen  as  five  or  ten  persons.  For  the  poor,  the 
cheapest  fuel  is  food,  exercise  and  pure  air.  Whiskey  is  a  more 
costly  fuel  than  wood  or  coal.  It  requires  ten  degrees  more  heat 
to  keep  warm  in  a  close  room  heated  by  burnt  air,  (from  hot-air 
furnaces,  close  stoves,  6tc.,)  than  in  a  well-vent'Jated  room,  heated 
by  radiated  heat  (from  an  open  fire-place,  clc.)  Pure  air  kindles 
and  sustains  a  fire  within  the  body.  This  internal  fire  is,  how- 
ever, quickly  extinguished  by  carbonic-acid  (manufactured  in 
breathing). 

DEBIT  AND  CREDIT  ACCOUNT  OF  HOT-AIR  FURNACES. 

Cr.  No  smoke  ;  no  dirt  ;  less  labor  ;  an  atmosphere  through- 
out the  house,  especially  during  the  day,  causing  a  sense  of  lan- 
guor, and  encouraging  repose  and  sleep. 

Dr.  Disturbed  sleep  at  night ;  colds  ;  coughs  ;  croup  ;  con- 
sumption ;  debility  ;  nervousness ;  irritability ;  neuralgia ;  head- 
aches ;  vertigo ;  weariness ;  general  loss  of  health ;  loss  of  beauty; 
loss  of  life  ;  doctors  bills. 

The  same  applies  to  hot-steam  furnaces,  with  only  a  slight 
abatement  in  the  debits. 

Night  Alr.—^  Beware  of  night  air!"  This  isone  of  Aunt 
Susan's  solemn  speeches.  "  Close  your  windows  when  the  sun 
goes  down."     This  is  another. 

The  other  night,  when  she  was  drawling  out  the  first  of  these 
favorite  saws,  I  said  to  her : 

"  My  dear  aunt,  what  can  a  man  breathe  at  night,  if  he  don't 
breathe  night  air?  He  can't  breathe  day  air,  can  he?  Do  you 
mean  he  should  get  a  house  full  of  day  air,  shut  it  up  tight,  and 
breathe  it  over  and  over  all  night?  My  dear  aunty,  did  you  ever 
go  into  a  bed-room  where  two  persons  had  slept  with  closed  win- 
dows ?  Now,  aunty,  you  have  a  sharp  nose ;  what  do  you  think 
of  that  sort  of  air  to  feed  the  blood  and  brain  ?  A  great  many 
people  suck  in  that  poison  all  night,  and  next  morning  suffer  from 
dulness  and  headache.     Aunty,  did  you  ever  sleep  out  of  doors  ?" 

"  Never,  and  I  should  expect  to  wake  up  dead  if  I  did." 

"My  dear  aunt,  the  young  birds,  lambs,  fawns,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  tender,  delicate  young  creatures  sleep  out,  and  do 
nicely ;  but  they  soon  die  of  consumption  if  we  bring  them  into 
our  furnace  or  stove  heat.     Why,  aunty,  I  saw  when  in  Southern 
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California  a  family  of  parents  and  five  children  living  under  a  live 
oak  tree,  where  they  had  stayed  three  years  with  no  other  cover 
than  the  tree,  not  even  a  tent.  It  was  an  intelligent  New  Eng- 
laad  family;  they  left  Massachusetts  wretched  from  scrofula. 
When  I  saw  them  they  were  in  fine  health.  I  believe  a  great 
French  author  when  he  says  : 

" '  You  may  eat  bad  food,  wear  bad  clothing,  and  never  wash 
yourself ;  but  if  you  breathe  pure  air  day  and  night  you  will  never 
suffer  from  scrofula.     Impure  air  is  the  sole  cause  of  scrofula/ 

"Aunt  Susan,  I  believe  this  is  true.  If  you  live  out  on  the 
open  plains,  in  an  ocean  of  pure  air,  you  may  eat  hot  saleratus  bis- 
cuit and  fried  salt  pork,  and  never  have  scrofula  or  consumption." 

Aunt  Susan  ended  the  discussion  by  saying  • 

"  Sleep  out  in  the  street  if  you  wish  to ;  I  prefer  a  good  bed 
in  a  nice  room.  Sleep  with  the  pigs  or  the  cows  if  you  like  it ;  I 
prefer  to  sleep  like  a  Christian." 

Aunt  Susan  is  partly  right.  It  is  better  to  sleep  in  a  good 
bed  than  out  in  the  street,  or  with  the  pigs.  But  it  is  a  sad  blun- 
der to  sleep  without  an  open  window. 

A  little  girl  of  twelve  writes  me  that  she  can't  go  to  school 
because  she  has  so  much  headache.  Well,  my  poor  child,  I  fancy 
you  are  caught  in  a  "  school-trap,"  which  consists  of  a  room  of 
moderate  size,  packed  full  of  children,  without  change  of  air.  I 
don't  think  I  can  help  you  much.  Nearly  all  school-girls  suffer 
more  or  less  headache,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  them 
until  school-rooms  are  ventilated.  Of  course  you  must  avoid 
grease,  doughnuts,  buckwheat-cakes,  candies,  sweetmeats,  coffee, 
and  tea. 

Now  that  we  know  how  to  ventilate  school-rooms,  it  is  unpar- 
donable that  our  young  folks  should  be  poisoned  with  a  foul  at- 
mosphere. 

In  fitting  up  a  house  for  my  family,  I  should  begin  with  ikAn 
open  fire  is  number  one  among  house  blessings!'  It  should  be  of 
wood,  in  one  of  those  generous,  old-fashioned  fireplaces!  How 
it  fills  the  family  group  with  a  comfortable,  social  spirit!  To  sup- 
ply the  draught  the  air  of  the  room  is  momentarily  changed.  The 
carbonic- acid  and  other  excretions  of  the  animal  body  cannot  accu- 
mulate; the  room  cannot  smell  close,  even  when  crowded* 
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Carbonic- Acid  Gas. 

This  gas  is  the  source  of  infinite  mischief.  No  other  single 
agency  injures  the  health  of  men  so  widely  and  seriously.  This 
gas  comes  principally  from  the  lungs  of  men  and  animals,  and 
from  combustion.  A  load  of  wood  weighing  a  ton  is  drawn  to  the 
door.  It  takes  a  span  of  horses  to  do  it.  It  is  burned  in  the 
stove,  and  all  that  is  left  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  ashes,  and  may  be 
carried  away  in  a  barrel  on  a  man's  shoulder.  Perhaps  the  weight 
is  fifty  pounds.  The  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which 
have  disappeared  have  all  gone  up  the  chimney  and  out  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic- acid  gas, 

A  candle  weighs  four  ounces,  but  when  it  is  burned  there  is 
almost  nothing  left.  It  has  disappeared  in  the  form  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  Put  a  man  in  a  pork  barrel,  head  him  up  tight,  and 
drive  in  the  bung.  Wait  a  few  minutes.  Now  loosen  the  bung, 
take  it  out,  and  peep  in.  If  you  happen  to  look  into  the  man's 
face  you  will  find  it  nearly  black.  The  man  is  dead.  He  was 
suffocated.  You  see  the  way  it  happened  was  this.  The  man  at 
first  could  breathe  well  enough,  and  unless  he  knew  about  such 
things,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  this  is  a  little  cramped,  but  it  is 
not  so  bad  after  all."  But  pretty  soon  he  began  to  find  it  was 
hard  work  to  breathe.  Then  he  began  to  feel  dizzy,  and  then 
came  a  terrible  pressure  in  his  head;  then  a  fearful  agony  a  few 
moments  in  his  heart ;  then  a  few  struggles  and  gasps,  and  all  was 
over.  Just  take  a  good  look  in  his  face  if  you  have  the  stomach 
for  it,  and  you  will  see  how  terrible  was  his  agony  during  the  last 
moments.  What  killed  that  man  ?  The  carbonic-acid  gas  which 
he  produced  in  his  own  lungs.  If  when  you  first  opened  the  bung- 
hole  you  had  put  your  mouth  to  it  and  tried  to  breathe  the  air, 
you  would  have  found  out  at  once  what  killed  him.  We  take 
pure  air  into  our  lungs ;  when  .we  breathe  it  out  it  contains  three 
or  four  per  cent  of  this  poisonous  gas.  Now,  if  we  take  this  same 
air  back  into  the  lungs  it  is  poisonous. 

If  three  persons  are  sitting  in  a  room  twelve  feet  square,  and 
they  have  one  gas-burner,  (which  will  consume  the  oxygen  and 
create  carbonic-acid  gas  about  as  fast  as  the  three  pairs  of  lungs,) 
the  air  will  become  poisonous  in  a  few  minutes,  unless  there  is  an 
opening  to  let  the  poisoned  air  out  and  the  pure  air  in.     The  air 
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in  most  churches  and  theatres  is  simply  abominable.  Babies  in 
the  bottoms  of  cradles,  ladies  under  thick  veils,  passengers  in  sleep- 
ing-cars, nine  tenths  of  our  people  in  their  bed-rooms  are  pois- 
oned with  this  carbonic-acid.  Now,  does  not  the  statement  that 
"carbonic-acid  gas  is  the  source  of  infinite  mischief"  seem  rea- 
sonable ? 

Our  first,  constant,  and  imperative  need  is  pure  air.  Upon 
this  vital  point  intelligent  people  are  almost  wilfully  stupid.  Our 
lecture  halls  are  dens  of  poisonous  carbonic-acid.  It  is  only  a 
strong  attraction  which  can  draw  me  to  a  public  hall.  In  lectures 
before  lyceums,  I  quarrel  with  the  managers  about  the  atmosphere. 
I  return  from  church  sincerely  doubting  whether  I  have  not  com- 
mitted sin  in  exposing  myself  to  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  The 
eminent  Baudeloque  declared  that  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation 
in  our  dwellings  is  the  principal  cause  of  scrofula.  He  believed, 
if  there  be  pure  air,  that  bad  food,  improper  clothing,  and  want  of 
cleanliness  will  not  produce  scrofula.  Sir  James  Clark  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  bad  air  of  our  nurseries,  sitting-rooms,  and 
bed-rooms  produces  an  immense  amount  of  scrofulous  disease. 

As  a  medical  man,  I  have  visited  thousands  of  the  sick,  but 
have  never  found  one  hundred  of  them  in  a  pure  atmosphere. 
Not  three  persons  in  a  hundred  sleep  in  well-ventilated  rooms. 
The  air  of  a  close,  furnace-heated  house  produces  fits  in  cats 
and  dogs,  and  would  kill  horses  or  cows  in  a  few  months. 

Caged.  Animals, — The  animals  in  our  menageries  are 
liable  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  Great  numbers  of  monkies 
are  brought  from  the  south  and  kept  in  cages,  where  they  soon  die 
of  consumption.  This  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  cause  of  mortality 
among  these  poor  creatures.  Their  lives,  physiologically  consid- 
ered, are  almost  identical  with  those  of  idle  human  beings,  of  the 
easy  class.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  sunshine,  pure 
air,  and  invigorating  employment.  The  results  are  debility, 
emaciation,  tubercular  disease,  and  death.  If  the  inmates  of 
human  cages,  or  of  monkey  cages,  were  given  sunshine,  pure  air, 
and  exercise  in  abundance,  tubercular  disease  would  almost  en- 
tirely disappear.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering drugs  to  these  sick  and  dying  monkies,  while  they 
were  kept  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  their  cages,  without  ex- 
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ercise  ?  Just  what  is  thought  by  those  who  can  think,  of  the  same 
practice  upon  the  young  lady,  who  in  addition  to  the  unfavorable 
surroundings  of  the  monkey,  has  her  vital  organs  compressed  with 
a  whalebone  corset,  until  the  amount  of  even  furnace-heated  at- 
mosphere, she  breathes,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  effects  of  menagerie  life  upon  mon- 
kies,  is  applicable  to  all  animals  of  the  menagerie,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  are  permitted  to  walk  from  place  to  place  I 
thereby  obtaining  the  needed  sunshine,  air  and  exercise. 

Thousands  of  human  beings  in  our  American  cities,  who  must 
die  of  consumption,  might  live  to  old  age,  if  they  could  be  induced 
to  abandon  their  drugs,  over-heated  rooms,  improper  dress,  and 
listless  inactivity,  and  expose  themselves  freely  to  nature's  great 
life-giving  influences. 

Domesticated  Animals. — The  observations  already- 
made  upon  tuberculous  disease  and  its  causes  among  animals 
kept  in  menageries,  are  applicable,  in  every  particular,  to  cows  kept 
in  dark,  unventilated  stables,  and  to  other  animals  similarly  treated. 
The  majority  of  horse-stables  would  soon  engender  tubercular  dis- 
ease, if  the  animals  were  not  taken  out  to  work.  Indeed,  so  much 
do  our  horses  and  cattle  suffer  for  want  of  pure  air,  when  kept  in 
stables,  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  intelligent  farmers,  that  those 
animals  which  "run  to  a  stack"  are  more  healthy  than  those  in  the 
stable.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  what  Dr.  Blake  says  of 
consumptives.  He  has  little  hope  of  those  who  stay  in  houses, 
but  if  they  wni  live  and  sleep  out-doors  they  may  recover. 

The  horse  standing  nearest  the  door,  has  the  healthiest  place 
in  the  stable.  The  man  sleeping  nearest  the  window,  has  the 
healthiest  place  in  the  house. 

God  has  provided  this  immense  atmospheric  ocean,  fifty 
miles  deep,  with  its  breezes,  and  winds,  an  exhaustless  fountain  of 
life  and  health !  What  a  shame  to  our  civilization  that  we  should 
expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  erecting  houses,  and  so  contrive 
them  as  to  compel  ourselves  to  breathe,  instead  of  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  a  vile  mixture  of  the  poisonous  excretions  of  our  own 
bodies,  and  the  gases  emanating  from  gas-burners,  fires,  and 
sewers.  The  writer  has  just  visited  a  young  woman  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  produced  by  a  defective  drain -trap. 
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Another  Word  about  Sunshine. 

A  magazine  devoted  to  health  must  say  much  of  sunshine. 
All  life  and  all  movement  on  our  planet  come  from  the  sun.  All 
motion  in  the  air  and  water  originates  in  the  sun. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  live  in  a  country  deficient  in  sun- 
shine. It  is  something  worse  than  a  misfortune  to  hide  ourselves 
in  the  shade,  when  living  in  a  country  which  abounds  in  sun- 
shine. 

The  "best  Of  all  batllS. — Our  young  folks  should 
never  sleep  in  bedrooms  that  have  not  the  direct  sunshine.  They 
should  never  sleep  in  bedrooms  the  windows  of  which  are  shaded 
by  a  piazza  or  a  tree  ;  and  if  they  would  have  the  very  best  health, 
they  must  live  as  constantly  as  possible  in  the  sunshine.  And  all 
who  have  delicate  health  must,  with  their  clothes  removed,  take 
daily  sun-baths  during  the  summer  season.  Such  a  bath  will  give 
them  very  little  trouble,  and  they  have  no  idea  how  much  it  will 
add  to  their  health  and  happiness.  One  good  bath  in  the  sun- 
shine is  worth  more  than  many  baths  in  water,  valuable  as  these 

are. 

Pale  girls  make  good  ghosts.— Some  people 

admire  pale  girls.  They  make  very  good  ghosts,  but  are  not 
worth  much  as  girls.  God  hung  up  that  great  sun  in  the  heavens 
as  the  fountain  of  light,  health,  beauty  and  glory  for  our  earth.  Our 
young  folks,  by  living  in  houses  with  piazzas,  shade-trees,  close 
blinds  and  curtains,  and  by  using  in  their  walks  broad-brimmed 
hats,  gloves,  parasols  and  veils,  deprive  themselves,  in  great  part, 
of  the  blessings  which  our  Heavenly  Father  would  confer  on  them 
through  the  great  sun. 

For  many  years  I  have  advised,  in  the  case  of  a  weak  emaci- 
ated child,  the  sun-bath.  These  little,  frail,  half-baked  creatures 
that  die  of  marasmus,  would,  in  hundreds  of  cases  recover,  if  they 
could  be  thoroughly  cooked,  or  baked  over  in  the  sun.  With 
what  magical  rapidity  I  have  seen  little,  ghostly,  dying  things  re- 
cover, by  two  or  three  hours  daily  sleeping  and  rolling  about 
naked  in  the  sunshine. 

We  all  know  that  hot  fomentations,  sharp  friction,  mustard 
poultices,  blisters,  and  other  counter-irritants  constitute  the  most 
effective  part  of  medical  treatment ;  it  is  the  only  feature  which 
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has  continued  from  age  to  age  in  the  art  of  medicine.  In  everything 
else  there  has  been  constant  change,  revolution,  contradiction.  But 
the  practice  of  counter-irritation  has  continued,  without  essential 
modifications,  from  time  immemorial  to  the  present  hour.  In  ex- 
posing the  skin  to  a  burning  sun,  we  get  more  of  counter-irrita- 
tion than  by  all  other  means ;  it  reaches  every  part  of  the  surface, 
and  more  than  all  this,  there  is,  in  the  sun's  rays,  a  vitalizing 
power  which  comes  from  no  other  source.  Plants  soon  die  in  any 
other  light.  The  strongest  gas-light  will  not  help  them  ;  but  they 
reflect  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  sun,  and  send  up  a  fragrance 
of  thanksgiving.  Men  would  become  ghastly  in  the  concentrated 
light  of  a  thousand  gas-burners  ;  it  is  only  in  the  sun-light  that 
they  can  live.  If  this  vitalizing  power  could  flood  the  entire  skin 
of  a  pale  girl  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  in  a  few  months  she 
would  astonish  us  with  her  abounding  vitality  and  spirit. 

Experiment  with  a  pot  of  plants. — To  a 

mother  who  found  it  difficult  to  believe  what  I  told  her  about  the 
importance  of  sunshine  in  the  development  of  her  delicate  children, 
I  suggested  the  removal  of  some  pots  of  plants  which  were  doing 
well  in  a  south  window,  to  the  back  end  of  her  parlor,  where  it 
was  quite  light  enough  to  read  the  small  print  of  a  newspaper,  but 
where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  reached. 

I  said  to  her,  "  Now,  let  us  see  the  condition  of  the  plants  be- 
fore removing  them  from  the  window,  and  I  will  call  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  and  we  will  carefully  observe  what  change  has  occurred." 

Her  husband  advised  that  we  select  two  plants  of  similar  con- 
dition, remove  one  to  the  back  end  of  the  parlor,  and  let  the 
other  remain  in  the  window,  being  careful  to  give  them  the  same 
amount  of  water.  At  the  time  for  our  second  examination,  I  had 
my  reasons  for  writing  her  that  I  would  defer  my  second  visit  a 
week.  Before  the  second  week  expired,  she  sent  word  that  she 
wished  me  to  come  and  see  the  remarkable  change. 

Upon  taking  the  plant  which  had  been  at  the  back  end  of 
the  parlor,  to  the  window,  and  setting  it  beside  the  one  which  had 
continued  to  enjoy  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  she  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  could  not  have  believed  that 
two  weeks  absence  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  have  so 
changed  this  poor  sickly  thing." 
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Same  experiment  on  Katie  and  Freddie. 

I  then  suggested  a  similar  experiment  on  Katie  and  Freddie.  I 
said,  "  Expose  Freddie  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  an  attic 
room,  two  hours  a  day.  Place  a  mattress  near  the  window,  and 
let  him  lie  down  on  it  with  his  clothing  removed,  and  allow  the 
sun  to  fall  upon  his  skin  two  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
let  me  come  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  the  sun-bath  upon  his  condition.  The  mother  said  she  was  now 
convinced  that  the  sun  was  the  source  of  life,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  but  she  could  not  defer  the  blessing  for  Katie.  So  the 
broad  brims  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  two  children  were  en- 
couraged to  play  with  bare  heads,  bare  arms,  and  bare  feet,  until 
their  health  should  be  restored.  The  effect  in  this  case,  as  in  every 
case  where  such  an  experiment  is  tried,  was  most  satisfactory. 

No  plant  or  animal  can  digest  in  the  dark.  Try  it.  Plant  a 
potato  in  your  cellar.  See  how  slender  and  pale  it  grows.  Now 
open  a  window  in  another  part  of  the  cellar  and  notice  how  the 
poor  hungry  thing  will  stretch  that  way.  The  process  of  diges- 
tion, the  great  function  of  assimilation,  cannot  go  on  without 
sunshine. 

Did  you  ever  notice  where  grain  is  growing  in  an  orchard 
that  the  part  under  the  trees  is  smaller  than  that  outside  and  away 
from  them?     And  yet  the  land  is  actually  richer  there. 

Have  you  never  noticed  that  the  only  grapes  that  become 
perfectly  ripe  and  sweet,  the  only  peaches  that  take  on  those 
beautiful  red  cheeks  and  offer  that  luscious  sweetness,  are  those 
on  the  outside,  entirely  uncovered  by  the  leaves  and  exposed  to 
the  sun?     God's  laws  are  the  same  in  human  life. 

Don't  you  see  a  good  many  pale  girls  in  your  stores,  girls 
with  a  bloodless,  half-baked  sort  of  face,  whose  whole  expression 
is  void  of  spirit  and  force  ?  Those  girls  are  in  a  green  state. 
Look  at  their  lips  and  cheeks  :  they  are  not  half  ripe.  Send  them 
out  in  the  country  ;  let  them  throw  away  their  parasols  and  live 
out  in  the  sunshine  three  months,  and  I  would  give  more  for  one 
of  them  in  any  work  requiring  spirit  than  for  a  dozen  of  those  pale 
things  that  live  in  the  shade,  The  only  girls  with  red  cheeks  and 
sweet  breaths,  the  only  girls  who  become  fully  ripe  and  sweet, 
are  those  who  baptise  themselves  freely  in  sunshine. 


Passing  Events. 


The  world  reads  its  daily  newspaper. 
The  great  panorama  of  "passing  events," 
while  interesting  the  mind  for  a  moment, 
becomes  a  confused  memory. 

A  resume  of  the  events  of  a  month,  with 
each  so  placed  as  to  suggest  its  significance 
and  relative  importance,  we  cannot  doubt 
will  gratify  and  serve  our  readers. 

For  example,  we  shall  venture  to  assume 
that  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  now  in  pro- 
gress in  London,  under  the  patronage  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  kingdom,  is  a  more  important "  passing 
event"  than  a  murder  in  a  low  saloon. 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 


The  history  of  cruelty  to  animals  begins 
wijh  the  history  of  man.  England  organ- 
ized a  society  for  the  prevention  of  this  bar- 
barism sixty  years  ago.  Forty  years  later, 
a  solitary  voice  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
made  public  protest  against  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. To-day,  thirty-eight  of  our  United 
States  and  territories  have  special  laws  on 
the  subject.  Nearly  the  same  number 
have  organized  and  vigorous  associations. 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  have  eight  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  this  cruelty. 
Havana,  Buenos  Ayres,  Naples,  Lisbon 
and  other  cities,  have  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

Several  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  "Our  Animal 
Friends,"  which  is  the  name  of  the  New 
York  periodical.  Boston  speaks  for  "Our 
Dumb  Animals;"  Chicago  publishes  "The 
Humane  Journal;"  Halifax  entitles  her 
periodical,  "The  S.  P.  C.  A.  Society;"  Cin- 
cinnati makes  a  "Humane  Appeal;"  San 
Francisco  is  "The  Animal's  Friend;"  and 
best  of  all,  London  comprehensively  over- 
looks "The  Animal  World." 

The  leading  societies  have  numerous 
auxiliary  branches,  many  of  which  are  offi- 
cered by  women.  One  of  these  officers  is 
the  Princess  Louise.  She  holds  the  office  of 
* 'patroness,"  in  the  Ladies  Royal  Auxiliary 
Society  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  prosecuted  per- 
sons for  beating  horses  with  hammers, 
clubs,  and  the  butt  end  of  the  whip;  for 
working  them  when  disabled;  for  driving 
them  until  they  fall  dead;  for  undue  ex- 
posure to  storms;  for  using  distillery  swill 


and  kitchen  garbage  as  the  food  of  cows; 
for  keeping  them  in  filthy  stables;  for 
starving,  wounding,  and  maliciously  kill- 
ing animals;  for  overloading  and  over- 
doing; for  salting  the  street;  for  throwing 
nails  upon  the  highway;  for  working 
horses  when  lame,  when  harness-chafed, 
when  sick  with  glanders  and  farcy,  or 
when  old  and  worn-out;  for  using  bit-burrs 
and  other  tortures;  for  cruel  acts  when  au- 
thorized to  catch  unmuzzled  dogs,  in  mid- 
summer; for  plucking  live  poultry;  for 
cock-fighting  and  dog-fighting  as  a  sport, 
and  other  similar  offences. 

The  New  York  Society,  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1866  up  to  January  1883,  has  prose- 
cuted nearly  10,000  persons  for  cruelty.  It 
interfered  in  about  23,000  other  cases,  pre- 
venting what  it  believed  would  be  abuse, 
and  it  killed  over  2000  animals  from  mo- 
tives of  mercy. 

The  originator  of  our  societies,  Mr.  Henry- 
Berg,  when  in  Russia,  as  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation was  deeply  impressed  by  the  harsh 
treatment  of  animals  in  the  public  streets. 
Immediately  on  coming  home,  he  began 
his  humane  work.  It  now  seems  neither 
new  nor  strange.  It  was  at  first  greatly 
ridiculed.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
employ  reliable  men  to  attend  to  it.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  But  deep  determination,  and 
an  almost  divine  patience  have  brought 
the  movement  to  its  present  status.  There 
has  been  some  lessening  of  animal  woe. 
Some  notice  is  now  taken  of  the  suffering 
that  cannot  speak  for  itself.  In  and  near 
the  cities,  when  an  authorized  person  sees 
an  outrage,  the  beast  is  relieved,  and  the 
tyrant  punished.  But  officers  are  not  om- 
nipresent. 

Vivisection  is  not  a  thoughtless  cruelty 
or  the  momentary  impatience  of  a  beast- 
beater;  but  an  educated  cruelty,  apolo- 
gized for,  and  contended  for  by  intellectual 
men.  This  magazine  will  call  attention  to 
the  victims  of  vivisection.  Their  sufferings 
and  pitiful  helplessness  present  a  picture 
as  harrowing  and  heart-breaking  as  can  be 
found  on  our  planet.  Few  persons  know 
their  number,  and  only  the  most  learned 
and  discriminating  physiologists  know  how 
utterly  useless  all  their  agony. 


A   ROBUST   ROYAL   RIDER. 


From  an  old  friend  in  the  Holy  Land,  we 
have  just  received  a  letter  speaking  of  the 
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recent  Syrian  tour  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia.  He 
is  no  weakling.  The  tour  occupied  five 
weeks.  It  was  swift  riding,  for  so  long  a 
horseback  jaunt,  and  one  having  so  many 
interesting  points  to  be  examined.  The 
lodging  was  by  encampment,  except  a  few 
nights  in  the  cities  of  Damascus  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  tour  comprised  the  ride 
through  Palestine  lengthwise,  i.  e.,  south  to 
north.  Palestine  is  long  and  narrow,  like 
Vermont  Passing  the  Holy  Land  border, 
he  went  on  to  Damascus,  a  metropolis  of 
the  desert,  a  city  four  thousand  years  old. 
This  road  was  the  same  on  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  struck  down  when  he  ex- 
perienced instantaneous  conversion  to  the 
Christian  religion. 

Prince  Frederick  rode  from  Damascus 
eastward  some  days'  journey  to  Palmyra, 
beautiful  in  ruin,  and  rich  in  traditions  of 
its  queen,  the  martial,  romantic  Zenobia. 
Here  he  turned  his  horse  westward,  and 
crossed  over  the  wild  Anti-Lebanon  moun- 
tains, to  ancient,  ever-wonderful,  and  still 
inhabited  Baalbek;  thence  over  the  range 
of  the  Lebanon  proper,  and  came  to  the 
end  of  his  jaunt  at  the  city  of  Beirut  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  This  was  the  five 
weeks  ride. 

The  princely  suite  comprised  a  large  and 
luxuriously  equipped  caravan;  practically, 
a  locomotive  hotel,  with  a  corps  of  servants, 
etc.  Table  furniture  for  many  courses  was 
outspread  on  the  desert,  at  each  halt. 

The  whole  tour  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  gave  the  con- 
tract for  the  princely  hospitality,  to  Alex- 
ander Howard  of  Jaffa,  Palestine.  Mr. 
Howard,  with  this  gracious  opportunity  of 
conciliating  two  national  governments, 
conducted  the  trip  in  person,  and  received 
from  the  prince  a  brilliant  crowned  breast* 
pin,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  journey. 


PRIZES  FOR  INVENTIONS  IN  DRESS. 


In  England,  the  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
the  Princess  Christian,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  other  influential  ladies 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  dress- 
reform.  The  "National  Dress  Association" 
of  London,  is  thus  able  to  give  medals  of 
distinction  and  money  prizes  for  valuable 
inventions  in  dress.  Their  prizes  in 
money  are  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  two 


hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  conditions 
under  consideration  are,  1.  Freedom  of 
movements.  2.  Absence  of  pressure  over 
any  part  of  the  body.  3.  Lightness,  and 
even  distribution  of  weight.  4.  Grace 
and  beauty,  combined  with  comfort  and 
convenience.  5.  Not  too  conspicuous  a 
departure  from  fashion. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  essentials  in  the 
coming  dress  have  been  so  briefly  and 
happily  stated. 


THE  NEW  SPELLING. 


The  Home  Journal,  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent, the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  some 
other  leading  papers  give  paragraphs  in  the 
new  spelling.  It  looks  queer,  but  commoi 
sense  says  it  is  right  and  must  obtain. 
Omitting  the  final  e  when  silent,  and  omit- 
ting all  other  silent  letters,  is  right.  To 
keep  them  is  wrong.  The  change  has 
begun.  It  will  win.  The  much  urged  ob- 
jection, that  the  origin  of  words  may  be 
lost  in  the  new  spelling  no  longer  frightens 
people.  Our  language  is  strong  in  and  of 
itself.  The  philologists,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guard  definitions,  will  find  it  easy  enough 
to  trace  the  origin  of  words  in  their  new 
dress,  while  children  will  be  relieved  of  a 
serious  incumbrance;  and  foreigners  who 
are  coming  to  us  by  the  million,  will  learn 
our  language  with  far  less  trouble.  Pa- 
triotism, the  future  safety  of  the  republic, 
and  the  common  instincts  of  mercy  all  in- 
cite us  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  path- 
way of  the  foreigner,  who  is  trying  to  find 
his  way  into  our  life.  Our  orthography  is 
one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  his  way. 
The  changes  already  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic, will  soon  be  followed  by  others,  until 
every  sound  in  the  language  will  be  repre- 
sented by  its  appropriate  letter. 


"The  Fuel  of  the  Sun,"  was  one  of  the 
questions  discussed  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Astronomical  Society.  A  unani- 
mous conclusion  was  not  reached.  The 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  October  meet- 
ing, is  the  moon. 


The  motto  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
cent,  technically  the  Continental  cent,  is 
"  mind  your  business."  "-Mind  your  own 
business"  is  a  mis-quotation. 
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Minnesota  farmers  are  zealously  raising 
sugar-cane. 

Egyptian  mummies  wear  knit  stockings 
of  woolen  yarn. 

A  new  and  fire-proof  material  promises 
to  supercede  celluloid. 

The  Germans  are  studying  how  to  dye 
and  to  print,  by  electricity. 

Fire-proof  rail-road  car3  will  at  some 
future  time  be  provided  for  the  traveling 
public. 

Printing  is  the  oldest  of  arts.  The  first 
printer  was  Adam  and  the  first  type  was 
his  foot.  The  first  print  was  made  upon 
the  soil  of  the  fair  Garden  of  Eden. 

Lightning  has  an  affinity  for  oil.  A  man 
would  be  safer  on  a  church  steeple,  or  in  a 
barn  full  of  new  hay,  than  on  the  ground 
close  to  a  huge  oil  tank. 

The  thousands  of  cocoa-nut  trees  blown 
down  in  1866  in  the  Bahama  islands,  sent 
up  shoots  from  their  horizontal  trunks. 
These  shoots  are  now  forty  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Clocks,  when  first  up  in  Europe,  were 
regarded  with  superstitious  fear.  The  Cau- 
casian peoples  thought  ihey  were  the  joint 
product  of  Arabs  and  the  devil.  A  clock 
in  London,  that  was  made  in  the  year  1325, 
is  still  keeping  time. 

The  negroes  in  southeastern  Africa,  eat 
roasted  ants.  A  certain  caterpillar  is  har- 
vested by  them,  as  we  harvest  a  field  crop. 
But  a  large,  fat  subterranean  cricket  is  the 
favorite  roast.  Frogs  they  do  not  eat,  even 
in  times  of  starvation. 

A  "quadricycle"  for  land  and  water,  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  swan.  It  holds  a  lamp  in 
its  beak.  It  has  paddles  and  rotating 
floats,  worked  by  the  feet  of  the  rider.  He 
sits  on  a  seat  which  forms  part  of  the  helm. 
The  buoys  for  the  water  serve  on  land  as 
wheels. 

It  has  been  proven  by  numerous  experi- 
ments that  flour  cannot  bear  the  action  of 
the  sun.  A  change  takes  place  in  the  glu- 
ten. Experimenters  on  this  question  advise 
the  storing  of  flour  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
They  recommend  that  the  transportation  of 
flour  should  be  by  night,  or  else  on  cool 
days. 

An  increase  and  greater  violence  of  ma- 
laria, has  followed  the  construction  of  rail- 


ways in  Italy.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  neces- 
sary earth  cuttings.  There  are  some  rail- 
way lines  where  the  workmen  and  officials 
all  suffer  more  or  less  from  fever.  Changes 
in  the  staff  are  frequent,  and  the  pay  is  ex- 
ceptionally high. 

The  fishing  and  canning  of  salmon  is  an 
important  item  in  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  the  North  Pacific  coast.  There  are 
thirty-five  canneries  on  the  Columbia  river. 
Scandinavians,  Italians,  Finns,  Chinese, 
and  Americans  are  all  engaged  in  it.  The 
industry  extends  from  the  Sacramento 
river  to  the  south  of  Alaska. 

Ladies  have  long  worn  dresses  mad© 
from  the  silk  worm.  There  is  some  pros- 
pect that  they  will  wear  the  spider's  web. 
Samples  of  spiders  thread  have  been  highly 
approved  by  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Union 
of  Lyons,  France.  The  discoverers  brought 
the  insect  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
They  say  it  may  be  easily  domesticated  in 
our  countries;  that  it  works  better  in  cool 
weather.  Its  silken  thread  is  yellow,  fine, 
long,  and  strong. 

Beside  printed  pages,  a  hundred  things 
in  common  life  are  made  of  paper.  Now 
we  are  to  have  paper  railroads.  Many  of 
the  towns  they  lead  to,  have  been  made  of 
paper.  The  railroad  paper  is  for  the  sleep- 
ers and  ties. 

This  immense  and  growing  use  of  paper, 
will  contribute  toward  the  saving  of  our 
timber.  It  will  help  to  preserve  our  moun- 
tains from  becoming  the  bare  and  barren 
ridges  of  Italy  and  Palestine.  Many  of  the 
old  countries  have  reached  a  condition  of 
dry  sterility,  because  they  have  not  found 
out  the  use  of  paper  as  a  substitute  for 
wood. 

A  new  English  life-table  based  on  the 
rates  of  mortality  from  the  year  1876  to 
1880,  when  compared  with  the  last  previous 
table,  adds  two  years  to  the  average  life  of 
man,  and  four  years  to  that  of  woman. 
The  average  life  of  English  males  is  now 
about  forty-two  years;  of  English  females, 
forty-five  years.  This  improvement  is  at- 
tributed to  "recent  sanitary  progress." 

To  that  progress  has  the  life  of  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  been  devoted.  Persons 
who  work  with  some  definite  aim  are  said 
to  ride  hobbies.  Perhaps  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  ride  the  hobby  which  lengthens 
and  sweetens  human  life. 


Our    Cooking  School. 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

BY    TULIA    COLMAN. 


Our  breakfast  table  was  always  dainty  in 
appearance.  However  deeply  interested 
we  became  in  our  cooking,  we  always 
found  time  to  arrange  some  flowers  usually 
freshly  gathered.  Even  when  it  rained  we 
brought  in  morning  glories  from  the  shel- 
tered side  of  the  piazza,  and  they  made  the 
table  rarely  beautiful.  When  any  of  us  had 
time,  a  nosegay  of  fragrant  flowers  was 
placed  at  each  plate,  and  after  awhile  we 
made  a  practice  of  gathering  these  flowers 
during  our  evening  stroll  in  the  garden,  and 
leaving  them  out  in  the  dew  over  night. 
We  found  this  much  the  best  way  when  we 
became  engrossed  in  the  fascinating  work 
of  preparing  new  dishes. 

Hominy  had  long  been  a  stand-by  at  our 
breakfast  table,  and  cousin  Edith  did  not 
undertake  to  dispense  with  it.  She  improved 
its  cooking  (see  August  number  Dio  Lewis's 
Monthly,)  and  set  us  to  experimenting 
with  soft  cooked  eggs,  which  we  soon  pre- 
ferred to  everything  else  as  a  dressing. 
She  would  not  let  us  say  "soft  boiled  eggs," 
for  we  did  not  boil  them.  We  put  them  into 
boiling  water  and  then  we  experimented 
with  different  quantities  and  different  cook- 
ing utensils,  until  we  could  judge  accurately 
of  water,  utensils,  and  size  and  number  of 
eggs,  and  bring  out  the  latter  exactly  as  we 
wished  them  every  time,  the  yolks  fluid  or 
stiff,  and  the  whites  custard-like.  This 
practice  was  a  great  help  to  us  in  timing  owr 
cooking  and  making  us  thoughtful.  After 
this  we  did  not  so  often  let  our  cooking 
burn. 

When  green  corn  came,  hominy  was  neg- 
lected, for  we  had  green  corn  boiled  every 
morning,  or  sometimes  we  ate  it  uncooked 
and  found  it  delicious.  We  gathered  it 
quite  fresh,  going  out  in  rubbers  and  water- 
proof, and  putting  it  into  the  pot  immedi- 
ately. Once  I  tried  gathering  it  the  night 
before,  as  I  did  the  flowers,  but  Edith  soon 


convinced  me  this  was  a  mistake,  by  mak- 
ing me  notice  the  difference.  By  keeping 
some  for  twenty-four  hours  we  got  a  more 
impressive  lesson  still.  No  food  deterio- 
rates so  rapidly  after  gathering  as  green  corn 
and  green  peas.  We  soon  learned  to  prefer 
it  without  the  salt  and  melted  butter.  When 
corn  became  plentiful  and  rich  in  quality, 
we  learned  to  use  it  in  a  marvelous  variety 
of  dishes.  A  cupful  of  green  corn  pulp  in  a 
pint  of  cooked  hominy,  stirred  in  just  before 
dishing,  gave  it  a  delightful  freshness  and 
richness,  making  it  better  than  even  with 
soft  cooked  eggs.  One  cupful  of  pulp,  with 
the  cup  of  water  and  the  cup  of  fine  oat- 
meal made  a  greatly  improved  break- 
fast cake  (in  last  number).  We  thought  it 
the  best  possible  thickening  for  stewed 
tomatoes,  and  we  found  that  a  little  put  in 
at  the  last  moment  improved  the  time- 
honored  succotash  which  we  had  for  dinner. 
Mary  Jane  said  it  was  like  milk  and  would 
make  good  puddings.  She  had  seen  them, 
made  with  milk  and  eggs,  of  course,  but 
Cousin  Edith  said  there  is  milk  enough  in 
the  corn,  and  fruit  is  better  than  eggs  ;  so 
we  coaxed  her  to  make  one,  and  she  used 
only  peaches  and  green  corn  pulp.  It  was 
simple,  and  yet  it  was  as  rich  and  delicate 
as  if  it  had  been  seasoned  with  a  combina- 
tion of  flavorings — more  so,  Edith  said.  But 
she  would  not  pamper  us  with  many  pud- 
dings. Fruit  was  better  for  a  dessert,  and 
we  had  plenty  of  that,  and  enjoyed  it  at 
every  meal.  We  made  the  puddings,  how- 
ever, and  sent  some  to  our  neighbors,  and 
soon  green  corn  puddings  became  quite 
fashionable  around  us. 

But  our  great  favorite  was  the  green  corn 
omelette.  After  we  learned  to  make  it,  we 
had  it  every  morning  in  spite  of  Edith's 
preference  for  variety.  It  entirely  sup- 
planted steaks  and  chops,  and  we  avoided 
the   unwholesomeness  of  the  fried  food  by 
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using  only  a  very  little  butter,  just  enough 
to  prevent  the  omelette  from  burning. 

Indeed,  we  found  so  many  ways  of  using 
green  corn  that  we  said  we  could  get  up  a 
collation  or  sort  of  a  "  green  corn  carnival," 
and  we  even  planned  it  against  the  return 
of  our  mother.  Every  dish  was  to  contain 
green  corn  as  one  of  the  ingredients,  even 
the  fruit  dish,  and  the  room  was  to  be  deco- 
rated with  the  tropical  plant,  some  tall  speci- 
mens standing  in  each  corner.  But  mother 
did  not  come  when  we  expected  her,  and 
Cousin  Edith  consoled  us  by  saying  we 
could  do  it  still  better  by  another  year. 

RECIPES. 

Green  Corn  Pulp. — Secure  fresh,  solid  and 
well-filled  ears.  Strip  off  the  husks  and 
wipe  them  with  a  towel  to  remove  the  silk. 
Then  score  down  the  rows  with  a  knife  or 
a  green  corn  grater,  and  press  out  the  pulp 
by  scraping  downward  with  a  knife,  being 
careful  not  to  loosen  the  kernels.  Prepare 
it  fresh  whenever  wanted,  as  it  soon  spoils 
on  standing.  Use  it  in  the  following  recipes : 
Green  Corn  Pudding. — Peel  and  slice  one 
cup  of  the  richest  and  softest  ripe  peaches, 
mash  them  partially,  add  one  cup  green 
corn  pulp,  one  cup  water,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar  ;  less  if  the  fruit  is  very 
sweet.  Mix  thoroughly,  pour  into  an 
earthen  pudding  dish  or  nappy,  ornament 
by  placing  slices  of  red-cheeked  peaches  at 
intervals  on  the  surface,  and  bake  20  or  30 
minutes.  Serve  cold.  If  made  with  toma- 
toes in  place  of  peaches,  it  will  be  relished 
by  those  who  use  sugar  on  tomatoes. 

Green  Corn  Omelette. — Take  three  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  green  corn  pulp,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  butter,  only  enough  to 
oil  the  frying  pan.  Separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites,  beat  the  yolks  and  stir  in  with 
them  the  green  corn.  Then  beat  the  whites, 
have  the  frying  pan  hot,  mix  the  whites, 
yolks  and  corn  all  together,  pour  them  into 
the  pan,  cover  at  once,  and  place  where  it 
will  be  just  hot  enough  not  to  burn.  Cook 
until  it  sets,  fold  over  on  itself,  dish  on  a 
hot  platter,  and  serve  at  once. 

Boiled  or  Steamed  Green  Corn. — Convey 
the  corn  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  from 
the  garden  to  the  fire,  strip  off  the  outside 
husks,  and  turn  down  the  inner  husks* 
Remove  the  silk  with  a  towel,  if  necessary, 
replace  the  turned  down  husks,  put  them  in 
a  boiler  with  a  little  water  (a  steamer  is  pre- 
ferable), place  some  of  the  husks  above  to 


keep  in  the  steam,  cover  close  and  boil  10 
minutes,  or  steam  15  minutes,  just  long 
enough  to  scald  the  corn  through. 

Broiled  or  Roasted  Green  Corn. — Husk  and 
clean  the  ears,  which  should  be  rich  and 
full,  place  them  on  a  gridiron  over  hot 
coals,  and  cover  them  with  a  dripping  pan, 
reversed,  or  any  other  cover  that  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  heat.  When  well  scalded 
and  slightly  browned  on  one  side,  turn  over 
and  cook  on  the  other  sides.  Dish  on  a  hot 
platter,  cover  with  a  napkin,  and  carry  at 
once  to  the  breakfast  table.  If  camping 
out,  place  them  upright  before  a  wood  fire. 
Serve  au  naturel,  without  trimming. 

Green  Corn  Soup. — Put  two  quarts  of 
water  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle.  Slice  in 
a  small  onion  (size  of  an  egg),  two  potatoes, 
two  small  carrots,  one  gill  of  cut  celery, 
one-half  pint  cut  cabbage.  Boil  gently  one 
hour.  Add  one  pint  sliced  tomatoes,  boil 
half  an  hour.  Add  more  water  if  desired, 
put  in  one-half  pint  green  corn  pulp,  boil 
once,  season  to  the  taste  (the  less  the  better), 
and  send  to  the  table.  This  can  be  strain- 
ed or  rubbed  through  a  sieve  if  preferred. 

Green  Corn  Lunch  Cake. — One  cup  green 
corn  pulp,  one-half  cup  fine  oatmeal,  one 
spoonful  sugar.  Add  oatmeal  enough  to 
make  them  so  stiff  that  they  can  be 
dropped  by  spoonfuls  without  draining. 
Green  corn  varies  so  much  in  moisture  that 
no  exact  rule  can  be  given.  Bake  15  min- 
utes and  serve  cold.  Masticate  thoroughly. 
They  contain  much  nourishment  in  a  small 
compass. 

Succotash. — Any  shelled  garden  beans 
will  do  butLimas,  Concords,  and  Cranberry 
beans  (London  Horticultural),  preferred. 
Shell,  wash  and  boil  gently  in  double  their 
measure  of  water  one  hour.  Husk  and  silk 
the  corn  and  shave  off  the  kernels  pretty 
nearly  whole  when  the  corn  is  quite  young, 
but  as  it  matures  take  it  off  in  two  or  three 
slices  so  that  the  kernels  may  be  cut  in  two 
or  three  pieces.  Then  scrape  down  the  cob 
so  as  to  press  out  the  chits,  as  these  are  the 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  kernel.  Use  the 
corn  in  any  proportion  you  please  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  the  amount  of  the  beans. 
Boil  all  together,  adding  at  the  last  water* 
enough  to  fill  the  mass  even  full.  Then 
stir  m  one  large  spoonful  green  corn  pulp 
to  each  pint  of  succotash,  boil  up  once,  and 
serve  warm.  Pared  potatoes  may  be 
cooked  with  it  if  desired. 
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Our   Rich   Men. 


We  hear  bitter  complaints  of  rich  men.  They  are  denounced 
as  monopolists  and  monsters,  who  rob  the  poor,  and  sit  down 
hard  upon  laboring  men. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  a 
rich  man.  One  plan  is  to  kill  him.  This  simple  remedy  has  not 
been  generally  advocated.  If,  through  "  a  popular  uprising,"  we 
could  adopt  this  treatment,  it  would  be  wise  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  youngsters,  and  when  we  find  one 
with  a  large  brain  and  keen  eye,  kill  him.  A  standing  committee 
to  watch  the  schools  for  such  boys  would  be  a  good,  practical 
measure.  If  you  let  them  live,  they  are  almost  sure  to  achieve 
some  provoking  success. 

A  still  wiser  measure  would  be  a  monster  petition  to  the 
Creator  praying  that  all  such  big-brained,  keen-eyed,  ingenious, 
plucky  chaps  be  prevented  altogether.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
appear  among  us,  they  are  almost  sure  to  make  trouble.  Some 
of  them  will  turn  out  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds.  "  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of  cure. " 

Then  there  are  several  legislative  schemes  much  discussed. 
One  is  to  forbid  rich  men  leaving  their  wealth  by  will  to  their 
children.  A  volume  has  been  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  this 
law.  It  would  break  up  large  estates  ;  but  such  a  law  would  inevi- 
tably fail  before  the  courts  ;  and  besides,  a  rich  man  could  give 
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his  property  to  his  children  before  his  death,  or  give  deeds  and 
other  papers  to  take  effect  at  his  death. 

A  legislative  scheme,  much  liked,  is  to  tax  large  estates 
down  to  reasonable  proportions.  If  an  estate  of  $100,000  were 
taxed  two  per  cent.,  #1,000,000,  ten  per  cent.,  and  as  fortunes 
rose,  20,  40,  60  per  cent.,  we  could  keep  these  rich  men  within 
bounds.  Suppose  we  should  make  a  law  taxing  fortunes  of 
$5o,ooo,ooo,  fifty  per  cent.,  those  of  $  100,000,000,  seventy-five 
per  cent,  $200,000,000  (which  is  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  fortune),  say  ninety  per  cent.  By  the  simplest  arith- 
metic any  one  can  see  that  we  should  soon  have  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
where  we  could  manage  him. 

During  the  late  war,  graduated  taxation  was  instituted  as  a 
war  measure,  and  patriotically  borne  for  a  brief  time  ;  but  no  sane 
man  believes  that  such  legislation  in  time  of  peace  could  possibly 
pass  the  courts.  If  such  laws  were  admissible,  then  clearly  we 
can  take  all  fortunes  and  distribute  them  at  pleasure.  Through  no 
trick  of  legislation  can  we  vote  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  rich 
men  into  our  own  pockets.  If  they  have  obtained  their  wealth 
through  illegal  methods,  we  can  punish  fraud  ;  but  if  through 
legal  methods,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  legislate  their  fortunes 
away  from  them.  If  one  needs  to  argue  such  a  proposition,  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  hopeless. 

It  is  easy  to  cover  such  law  with  a  multitude  of  words  and 
imagine  that  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  great  principle  in  this 
verbal  wilderness ;  but  bring  it  out  to  the  light  of  day,  and  we 
have  only  a  naked  absurdity. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  in  a  country  where  the 
majority  rules,  we  can  make  laws  to  compass  any  desired  end. 
Law  is  a  science,  and  can  no  more  be  made  than  the  science  of 
chemistry. 

When  a  man  gets  a  million  dollars  through  legal  methods, 
the  money  is  his.  He  may  violate  moral  laws  ;  he  may,  in  the 
course  of  his  money-getting,  foreclose  mortgages  on  the  homes 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  money  he  thus  obtains  is  legally  his  ;  and, 
until  we  resolve  to  throw  all  laws  overboard,  we  must  respect  and 
defend  his  legal  rights.  A  wretched  blunder  it  would  be  to  burn 
the  house  to  get  rid  of  this  rat. 
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But  how  can  we  bear  an  existence,  which,  measured  by 
Vanderbilt's,  is  a  pitiful  failure  ?  Are  you  sure,  my  friend,  that 
his  life  is  such  a  magnificent  success?  If  a  man  were  happy  in 
proportion  to  his  possessions,  which  is  really  the  popular  notion, 
then  indeed  money  would  be  the  great  good.  Here  is  a  gardener 
worth  a  hundred  dollars.  He  sings  while  about  his  work,  enjoys 
and  digests  his  dinner,  watches  his  children  as  they  play  among 
the  flowers,  and  seems  contented.  Suppose  Mr.  Vanderbilt  with 
his  1200,000,000  were  as  happy  in  proportion  to  his  wealth?  He 
would  climb  to  the  top  of  Trinity  steeple,  face  Wall  Street,  yell 
and  shriek  his  tumultuous  emotions,  and  in  the  madness  of  his  joy 
leap  into  eternity. 

Study  his  face  even  when  driving  Maud  S.,  and  see  if  you 
think  him  very  happy.  He  retires  from  business  at  sixty,  because 
his  back  is  sore  from  the  heavy  burden.  The  strain  has  nearly 
crazed  him.  People  envy  him  Maud  S.  Poor  fellow,  I  wish  he 
had  a  mare  that  could  go  in  twenty  seconds ;  but,  even  then,  he 
could  not  get  away  from  the  ghost  of  the  "  West  Shore." 

May  there  not  be  some  mistake  about  the  power  of  a  large 
fortune  to  make  a  man  happy  ?  May  it  not  be  true  that  carrying 
$200,000,000  or  even  $5, 000,000  for  board  and  clothes  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  for  very  small  pay? 

If  a  mans  eating  could  keep  pace  with  his  wealth,  if  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  could  swallow  a  cord  of  tenderloin,  and  a  ton  of  slap- 
jacks for  breakfast,  a  gross  of  turkeys  and  an  ocean  of  champagne 
for  dinner,  then  his  great  wealth  would  amount  to  something ; 
but  he  does  not  enjoy  his  rich  dinner  half  as  much  as  one  of  his 
humblest  workingmen  enjoys  a  crust.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  probably 
consumes  with  indifference  four  inches  of  sausage,  followed  by 
heartburn  and  a  balloon  full  of  gas,  while  his  poorest  railroad 
digger  surrounds  with  eager  joy  sixteen  inches  of  sausage,  and 
secretly  wishes  sausage  were  cheaper.  The  digger  eats  four 
times  the  length  and  enjoys  it  ten  times  as  much.  Multiply  four 
by  ten  and  you  have  forty.  This  poor  digger  is  forty  times  as 
well  off  at  the  table  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  And  in  the 
luxuries  of  life  the  table  occupies  a  very  prominent  place. 

When  Mr.  Gould  reaches  home,  and  his  rubber  has  spent  an 
hour  in  trying  to  rub  life  and  appetite  into  him,  he  goes  to  the 
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table.  Just  as  he  begins  to  pick  a  little,  and  sip  a  little,  all  at 
once  the  skeleton  of  some  wretched  stock  speculation  darts  before 
him,  and  even  that  little  appetite  is  gone.  And  yet,  his  gardener 
who  enjoys  with  keenest  relish  every  mouthful  of  plain  food, 
mourns  that  he  cannot  take  Mr.  Gould's  place;  not  to  secure 
food,  for  he  has  enough  of  that,  not  to  secure  clothing  and  bed, 
for  he  has  these ;  but  to  be  envied  by  his  neighbors,  and  sweeter 
than  all  else,  to  have  the  street  point  at  him  with  the  exclamation, 
"That's  him!  That's  him!"  If  this  silly  gardener  knows  what 
he  is  wishing  for,  and  still  goes  on  wishing,  he  is  a  fit  subject  for 
an  insane  asylum. 

If  Mr.  Astor  could  wear  a  thousand  coats  at  once,  with  as 
many  breeches,  a  pyramid  of  hats  reaching  the  sky,  and  un- 
numbered boots,  if  he  could  be  accompanied  by  a  procession  of 
express  wagons  crammed  and  fluttering  with  richest  handker- 
chiefs loaded  with  choicest  perfumes,  if  he  could  wear  shirt  collars 
of  finest  Irish  linen  so  wide  that  they  would  turn  over  and  drag 
on  the  very  ground,  or,  if  he  could  wear  gold  garments  covered 
with  diamonds,  then  his  great  fortune  would  be  gorgeous.  But 
Mr.  Astor  probably  wears  but  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time.  He 
may  indulge  in  silk  underwear,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  work- 
ingman's  flannel ;  he  may  wear  fine  boots,  but  the  skin  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  back  of  an  untitled  calf,  and  if  examined, 
would  be  found  very  like  that  worn  by  the  janitor  of  one  of  his 
twelve  hundred  houses. 

If  Mr.  Mackay  could  get  out  of  one  regal  bed  and  into 
another  more  regal,  every  30  seconds  all  night  long,  his  enormous 
wealth  would  tell.  But  he  occupies  a  single  bed,  after  the  poor 
man's  fashion,  and  his  snoring  is  probably  quite  as  barbarous  as 
it  was  when  he  was  working  in  the  mines  at  four  dollars  a  day. 

I  have  watched  the  faces  of  jrich  men  when  they  were  enter- 
ing church  on  a  pleasant  Sabbath  morning,  and  again  as  they  left, 
and  have  thought  that  unless  these  people  are  consummate  actors, 
assuming  an  expression  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  they  are 
not  happy  people.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  these  rich  men, 
asking  them  frankly  if  their  money  made  them  happy  ?  Their 
answers  confirm  the  testimony  of  their  faces.  Their  load  of  care 
and  endless  round  of  social  dissipations  bear  heavily  upon  them. 
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I  have  known  a  great  many  workingmen  such  as  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths.  They  are  generally  interested  in  their  little 
homes,  well  acquainted  with  their  wives,  watch  with  loving  inter- 
est the  progress  of  their  little  ones  in  our  free  schools,  earn  an 
honest  living,  are  envied  by  no  one,  are  free  from  vexing  cares, 
enjoy  good  health,  and  with  it  all  the  sweet  and  natural  blessings 
of  life.  I  have  studied  their  faces,  and  have  talked  with  them,  and, 
unless  they  also  are  consummate  actors  and  hypocrites,  they  are 
five-fold  happier,  and  therefore,  five-fold  better  off  than  the  rich. 

You  will  ask  me,  but  would  you  not  like  $10,000,000  your- 
self? If  I  would,  unless  for  some  philanthropic  use,  it  proves 
only  that  I  am  as  silly  as  some  other  people. 

Some  one  has  told  a  pleasant  story  of  a  London  gentleman 
who  acquired  a  large  fortune  and  set  up  an  establishment.  His 
cousin  John,  in  the  country,  was  urged  by  James,  the  city  man,  to 
visit  him.  After  dinner  they  went  out  for  a  ride  in  a  splendid 
carriage,  with  four  horses  and  three  out-riders.  As  they  were 
whirling  along  through  Hyde  Park,  James  slapped  John's  knee, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Cousin  John,  this  is  something  worth  living  for.  A  man 
feels  that  he  is  somebody  when  it  takes  such  a  carriage  as  this 
with  four  horses  and  three  servants  to  give  him  an  airing. " 

Some  years  later,  John  went  to  see  James  again.  (James  in 
the  meantime  had  lost  money.)  After  dinner  they  went  out  for  a 
ride.    This  time  there  were  two  horses  and  a  driver.    James  said : 

"  Cousin  John,  don't  you  remember  when  you  were  here 
before,  what  a  tremendous  spread  I  made  ?  I  thought  it  was 
something  grand.  Now  the  fact  is,  this  is  a  great  deal  better. 
An  airing  in  this  quiet  way  befits  a  gentleman  ;  the  other  plan 
was  a  humbug. " 

Five  years  later,  John  made  his  third  visit.  James's  fortune 
had  again  been  greatly  reduced.  After  dinner  they  went  out  to 
the  stable,  and  cousin  James  harnessed  up  his  one  horse,  and 
while  they  were  jogging  along  through  Hyde  Park,  the  two 
gentlemen  and  the  wife  and  daughter,  James  said  : 

"  Cousin  John,  this  is  a  great  deal  more  sensible  than  the 
old  style  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  know  your  horse,  to  love  him,  and 
I  really  believe  he  knows  and  loves  us,   every  one  of  us.     It 
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seems  altogether  a  more  comfortable  and  pleasant  way  to  live. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  flummery  and  fever  about  our  methods 
when  you  were  here  before. 

Five  years  later  when  John  came  to  the  city  again,  he  found 
his  city  cousins  in  very  modest  quarters.  James's  wife  and 
daughter  were  doing  the  house-work,  and  when  the  things  were 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  time  came  for  an  airing,  James  said : 

"Cousin  John,  will  you  have  a  cane?"  As  they  trudged 
along,  the  two  ladies  and  the  two  gentlemen,  stopping  here  to 
look  into  a  window,  and  there  to  watch  the  children  playing  in 
one  of  the  many  public  squares  of  that  much  blessed  city,  James 
said  to  John, 

"  Cousin  John,  I  really  believe  I  should  be  a  younger  man 
by  five  years,  if  I  had  always  walked  instead  of  riding.  We 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  really  independent  and  comfortable, 
until  we  found  our  legs.  Since  wife  and  daughter  began  to  do 
our  house-work,  they  are  much  healthier  and  happier,  and  we 
have  now  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  our  life  is  one, 
in  a  sense  it  never  could  have  been  with  a  fine  carriage  and  a 
house  full  of  servants. " 

Suppose  a  rich  man  were  to  show  you  in  his  large  ware- 
house, a  million  pairs  of  boots,  all  fitted  to  himself,  and  should 
pause  to  hear  your  congratulations.  You  would  ask  him  of  what 
possible  use  that  vast  collection  could  be  to  him  ?  He  would 
probably  say  that  a  man  can't  have  too  many  boots,  and  that  the 
extra  ones  are  for  a  rainy  day.  You  would  politely  keep  silence, 
but  go  away  thinking  him  a  fool.  What  essential  difference  is 
there  between  this  man  and  that  other  one  who  keeps  laid  away 
a  thousand  times  as  many  dollars  as  he  can  use  ? 

"  Yes,  "  says  a  rich  man,  "all  this  is  very  well  so  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned.  I  don't  care  for  money  myself,  it  is  for 
my  children.     They  shall  not  toil  as  I  have.  " 

Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  his  neighbor  who  is  laying  by  a 
large  fortune  for  his  sons,  and  he  will  tell  you  "  the  man  is  an 
idiot ;  that  he  will  spoil  every  one  of  them. "  This  rich  man 
thinks  about  his  neighbor's  sons,  exactly  what  his  neighbor  thinks 
of  his  sons,  and  exactly  what  observation  of  American  life  leads 
us  all  to  think  of  the  chances  of  young  men  who  begin  with 
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fortunes.      Even  if  they  retain  their  money,  and  do  not  become 
idle  and  dissipated,  they  will  fail  to  develop  a  vital,  sturdy  manhood. 

I  have  never  met  a  man,  even  one  of  the  small  headed 
variety,  who,  if  this  point  were  raised,  was  not  confident  he  could 
take  a  hundred  millions  and  use  them  most  wisely.  And  yet,  we 
have  not  had  a  rich  man  in  New  York  City,  with  the  exception 
of  Peter  Cooper  of  blessed  memory,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  two 
or  three  others,  who  could  use  wisely  even  one  million. 

I  once  saw  a  drunken  fellow  stand  on  the  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  streets,  in  San  Francisco,  and,  opening  a 
shot-bag  full  of  silver  coin,  scatter  it,  handful  after  handful  on  the 
street  for  the  boys  to  pick  up.  People  said  he  was  not  only  drunk 
but  crazy,  for  they  would  not  believe  that  whiskey  alone  could 
make  such  a  fool  of  a  man.  Why  so  ?  Poor  boys  got  it  all.  It 
was  a  wiser  use  of  money  than  rich  men  generally  make  ;  wiser, 
for  instance,  than  A.  T.  Stewart  made  of  much  of  his  great  fortune. 
A  large  part  of  the  millions  Mr.  Stewart  invested  on  Long  Island 
might  as  well  have  been  cast  into  the  sea.  It  takes  very  rare 
capacity  to  use  a  large  fortune  wisely.  Of  the  rich  men  in  this 
country  a  great  majority,  after  a  long  life-struggle,  involving,  gen- 
erally, much  wrong  to  the  poor,  can  do  nothing  better  with  their 
dollars  than  to  leave  them  to  emasculate  and  demoralize  their 
children. 

We  all  seek  happiness.  On  waking  in  the  morning  we  begin 
the  search,  and  keep  it  up  till  we  lie  down  at  night.  It  is  the 
constant  aim  of  human  life.  Most  persons,  without  wealth,  fondly 
dream  of  the  perfect  happiness  they  would  secure  with  a  fortune. 
Almost  any  one  can  sit  up  with  a  sick  friend,  do  a  kindness 
to  a  needy  person,  speak  tenderly  to  a  weeping  child,  or  do  any 
other  of  a  thousand  kind  acts  without  making  a  mistake.  But 
give  a  million  dollars  to  each  of  the  first  ten  men  you  meet 
in  the  street,  and  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
that  not  only  will  you  fail  to  make  them  happier,  in  the  long  run, 
but  they  will  fail  to  make  others  happier.  As  to  all  the  true  uses 
and  enjoyments  of  life  you  will  almost  surely  wreck  every  one  of 
the  ten  men. 

Happiness  comes  of  health  and  the  harmonious  play  of  our 
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faculties.     It  comes  almost  entirely  from  within,  in  very  small 
degree  from  without. 

But  you  love  beautiful  things  and  can't  be  happy  without  them. 
You  are  passionately  fond  of  diamonds  and  can't  be  quite  happy 
without  the  possession  of  a  few  of  these  gems. 

Diamonds  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  displaying  them  on  the 
person  is  essentially  vulgar.  When  we  saw  that  an  enormous 
diamond  had  arrived  in  Paris  from  South  Africa,  and  that  a  Cali- 
fornia millionairess  was  eagerly  bidding  for  it,  we  did  not  need 
to  be  told  who  she  was.  We  all  knew  at  once  to  what  class  she 
belongs.  Such  ambition  always  reminds  one  of  the  savage  who 
struts  in  paint  and  feathers. 

When  we  read  of  a  ball  at  which  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
jewels  appeared,  we  all  knew  the  class  of  persons  at  that  ball, 
even  if  they  did  appear  in  the  disguises  of  a  masquerade.  And 
when  the  illustrated  papers  gave  a  picture  of  the  scene,  and  at- 
tached to  each  person  a  placard  with  the  value  of  his  or  her  dress 
and  diamonds,  we  felt  it  was  a  palpable  hit,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  write  under  that  picture  the  word  "vulgar!" 

We  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  many  persons  in  Europe 
and  America  distinguished  in  politics,  literature,  art,  religion, 
philanthropy  and  other  fields  of  human  service,  and  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  none  of  them  wear  diamonds.  They  are  infinitely 
above  the  red  paint,  feather  and  diamond  breed. 

A  few  days  since,  visiting  Coney  Island,  I  met  a  happy  man. 
A  happy  face  is  so  rare,  and  his  was  so  radiant,  that  I  was  drawn 
to  him.  He  had  with  him  his  whole  family — wife  and  four  children. 
He  told  me  the  story  of  his  life. 

"  I  was  born  in  Germany,  but  my  wife  is  an  American.  I 
came  to  this  country  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  I  came  to  the  new  world  believing  that  here  I  should 
easily  make  a  large  fortune,  and  I  will  confess  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  big  money  was  necessary  to  happiness.  I  had  no  trade, 
but  quick  fingers,  and  was  willing  to  work  day  and  night.  My 
ignorance  of  your  language  hindered  me  at  first,  but  I  tried  hard 
to  learn  English,  and  soon  was  earning,  in  a  machine  shop,  two 
dollars  a  day.  This  was  a  slow  way  to  reach  the  million  upon 
which  I  had  fixed  my  mind,  and  I  talked  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
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especially  with  my  own  countrymen,  and  tried  to  devise  some 
plan  for  getting  rich. 

"  After  two  years,  my  wages  were  increased  to  fifteen  dollars 
a  week,  but  I  was  very  unhappy,  for  I  saw  it  would  take  a  thou- 
sand years  to  get  my  fortune.  Then  I  got  married,  and  soon 
found  myself  very  happy  with  my  wife.  She  and  our  little  ones 
have  made  me  a  happy  man,  and  I  have  given  up  all  expectation 
of  the  fortune  which  so  haunted  me  when  I  first  came  to  the 
country.  I  now  get  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  and  we  live  in  very 
humble  but  healthful  quarters,  have  all  the  comforts  of  life,  good 
food,  though  very  plain,  comfortable  clothing,  though  as  you  see, 
not  very  rich,  for  this  is  our  best.  The  little  chaps  are  getting 
on  first  rate  in  school ;  we  are  all  healthy  ;  I  spend  my  evenings 
at  home,  and  I  tell  you  we  have  big  times.  I  used  to  go  out  a 
good  deal  to  the  beer  gardens,  but  that  don't  pay.  Now  I  spend 
my  money,  when  I  have  any  to  spare,  in  taking  my  wife  and  these 
little  rascals  out  for  a  good  time.  Jay  Gould  is  welcome  to  his 
money.  He  ain't  half  as  happy  as  I  am  ;  and  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  that  little  scamp  playing  in  the  sand  there  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  a  man  than  any  of  your  rich  mens 
sons." 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  $50,000?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  clutch  it  if  some  one  were  to  offer 
it  to  me,  but  I  honestly  believe  I  should  not  be  as  happy  as  I  am 
now.  And  then,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  should  as  easily  find  my  way  to  heaven  as  I  hope  I  shall  now. 
I  should  like  to  be  taller,  larger  than  I  am,  but  I  sha'nt  worry 
about  that ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  great  deal  of  learning ;  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  jump  over  a  house, — but  I  will  not  worry  because 
I  can  do  none  of  these  things,  and  I  believe  I  could  do  any  of 
them  about  as  easily  as  I  could  become  a  rich  man.  No,  sir,  I 
don't  propose  to  worry  myself,  and  toil  and  tug  and  deny  myself 
everything  in  order  to  get  money  to  be  happy  by  and  by.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  good  time,  to-day.  I  am  going  to  be  just  as 
happy  as  any  man  that  lives, to-day.  To-morrow  may  take  care 
of  itself.  I  have  joined  two  good  benefit  societies,  and  got  my 
life  insured  for  $3,000,  so  that  if  anything  happens  to  me,  this 
brave  little  woman  and  those  little  villains  won't  suffer.     I'll  sign 
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off  my  claim  to  the  million,  but  you  can  bet  that  we  are  going  to 
have  as  good  a  time  as  anybody  that  lives  in  America.  If  any- 
one can  have  a  better,  I'd  like  to  see  how  he  does  it." 

Now  that  man  is  the  ideal  philosopher.  Living  in  this 
country  with  all  its  opportunities,  that  man  is  a  prince.  His 
plan  is  very  simple,  and  everybody  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  it,  not 
twenty  years  hence,  but  to-day.  Your  Vanderbilts,  Goulds,  Sages, 
Mackays,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  crowd  are,  compared  with  him, 
bond  slaves. 

D.  L. 


Our  Young  Women. 

A  primal  defect  in  our  social  life  is  the  notion  that  girls  have 
nothing  to  do.  Boys  are  brought  up  to  some  employment,  but 
girls  to  none,  except  where  pecuniary  want  compels  them.  The 
family  that  is  "  well-off"  has  busy  boys  and  idle  girls.  The  young 
man,  after  eating  his  breakfast,  starts  out  to  his  daily  occupation, 
and  returns  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  young  woman,  after  eating 
her  breakfast  (usually  at  a  late  hour),  saunters  about  in  quest  of 
amusement.  Novels,  gossip,  shopping  (for  unnecessary  trifles), 
dressing  in  three  or  four  different  costumes,  formal  visiting,  draw- 
ing (if  able),  and  lounging,  are  the  elements  of  the  young 
woman's  day.  In  the  evening,  by  way  of  recreation  (!),  she  goes 
to  the  theatre  or  a  ball. 

This  unequal  discipline  of  the  sexes  is  the  basis  of  innu- 
merable evils.  It  makes  the  girl  careless  and  selfish  ;  it  turns 
her  mind  to  personal  adornment  and  other  frivolous  matters  as 
the  great  concerns  of  life  ;  it  takes  away  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  produces  feebleness  and  disease  in  her  physical  con- 
stitution. It  also  prevents  her  from  asserting  her  true  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  man  ;  for  the  life  of  utility  is  alone  dignified.  Women, 
thus  brought  up  in  indolence,  are  looked  upon  by  men  very  much 
as  were  the  women  of  the  old  dark  times  of  the  world,  as  mere 
playthings,  expensive  toys,  not  as  counsellors  and  friends.  Mar- 
riage in  such  circumstances  belongs  to  a  low,  sensual  plane,  and 
the  girl  is  prepared  neither  in  body  nor  mind  for  the  serious  re- 
sponsibilities and  lofty  duties  which  marriage  implies.  Her  train- 
ing, moreover,  or  lack  of  training,  has  made  it  necessary  for  a 
long  purse  to  apply  for  her.  Economy,  helpfulness,  co-operation 
— these  are  not  coming  to  the  new  household  from  this  vain 
source.  Dresses,  drives,  entertainments — these  will  form  the  sta- 
ple demands  on  the  young  husband.  Accordingly  in  city  life, 
where  this  class  of  young  women  is  chiefly  found,  a  young  man 
is  (greatly  to  his  hurt  often)  kept  from  marrying  by  reason  of  its 
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costliness,  whereas  society  should  be  so  ordered,  that  marriage 
would  help  the  larder  and  not  beggar  it.  We  want  simplicity  ol 
life,  frugality,  modesty,  industry  and  system.  If  we  could  intro- 
duce these  virtues  in  our  higher  society,  we  should  diminish  the 
despair,  envy,  jealousy,  dissipation  and  suicides  of  the  single,  and 
the  bickerings,  wretchedness  and  divorces  of  the  married. 

Let  our  girls  have  as  regular  daily  duties  as  our  boys.  Let  idle- 
ness be  forbidden  them.  Let  recreation  be  indeed  recreation,  at 
proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities.  Let  us  open  more  numer- 
ous avenues  of  female  industry,  and  let  every  woman  be  clothed 
with  the  dignity  of  a  useful  life.  Can  such  a  reformation  be 
brought  about  ?  My  dear  Madam,  begin  it  yourself.  Rule  ycur 
household  on  this  principle.  Have  the  courage  to  defy  fashion 
where  it  opposes.  Be  a  bold  leader  in  this  reform,  and  you  will 
soon  see  a  host  of  followers  glad  to  escape  from  the  old  folly. 

Howard  Crosby. 


Idol- worship  in  India. 

There  are  Christians  who  seem  greatly  to  mourn  over  what 
they  call  the  superstitious  idolatry  of  India.  No  doubt  they  be- 
lieve that  idol- worship  is  a  common  fact  in  my  country  ;  and,  to 
the  superficial  observer,  our  people  do  pay  homage  to  various-ob- 
jects and  images  called  idols. 

The  truth  is,  however,  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
these  idols  have  any  divine  power  in  themselves.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  thing  before  us  is  a  stone  or  a  clay  image,  pre- 
pared by  human  hands,  bought  at  the  market  after  the  manner  of 
any  other  purchase,  and  perhaps  chosen  out  of  many,  to  suit  in- 
dividual taste ;  but  it  always  either  possesses  or  is  made  to  rep- 
resent some  attribute  which  helps  the  imagination  in  coming 
nearer  to  the  Supreme  Invisible.  This  is  the  generally  received 
opinion  among  orthodox  Hindoos.  Pundit  Promada  Das  Mitra,, 
a  learned  Hindoo  Professor  at  Benares,  the  great  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoos,  thus  replies  to  an  attack  upon  our  religious  worship  : 

"  If  by  idolatry  is  meant  a  system  of  worship  which  confines 
our  ideas  of  the  Divinity  to  a  mere  image  of  clay  or  stone,  which 
prevents  our  hearts  from  being  elevated  with  lofty  notions  of 
the  attributes  of  God — if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  idolatry,  we 
abhor  idolatry,  and  deplore  the  ignorance  and  uncharitableness  of 
those  who  charge  us  with  this  grovelling  system."  •• 

The  most  intelligent  and  philosophical,  while  holding  that 
the  highest  form  of  worship  is  Manasa-puja  and  Nirdkdra-pujd 
(heart- worship  and  formless  worship),  justify  the  common  method 
on  the  ground  of  consideration  to  weaker-minded  persons*. 
Worship  before  images,  not  to  images,  is  what  is  practiced  by  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  worship  of  all  Hindoo 
idols  begins  with  the  sentence  likarnevadvitiam  (There  is  One 
only,  and  no  second). 
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So  far  from  worshiping  material  images,  the  Hindoos  are' 
too  spiritual  to  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  matter.  The 
only  real  existence,  according  to  a  dogma  of  our  philosophy,  is  th$ 
one  Universal  Spirit  or  Essence,  formless,  colorless  and  impon- 
derable, of  which  the  whole  creation  is  what  may  be  called  the 
"  objective  state."  The  assertion  by  an  individual  that  an  object 
exists,  is  taken  to  be  tantamount  to  the  expression  of  his  igno- 
rance about  it.  Hence  the  Hindoo  aphorism,  "  Ignorance  is  the 
begetter  of  all  things!'  When  you  describe  an  object  you  only 
state  the  limitations  of  your  own  knowledge.  It  must  be  evident 
to  every  sane  person  that,  granting  the  existence  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  absence  of  any  supernatural  or  scientific 
revelation,  the  system  of  the  Hindoos  was  the  most  sensible  form 
that  the  instinct  of  worship  could  take.  There  is  nothing  absurd 
or  ridiculous  in  the  much  lamented  "  bowing  down  to  wood  and 
stone"  which  the  heathen  is  supposed  to  do  in  his  "blindness." 
There  is  not  a  single  idol  in  the  Hindoo  pantheon  but  has  a  whole 
volume  of  philosophy  behind  it,  the  exposition  of  which  is  made 
with  at  least  as  much  logic  and  lucidity  as  many  a  venerable  book 
on  "Christian  Evidences."  It  may  be  noted,  that  even  now, 
after  the  Gospel  of  the  Testament  has  been  offered  to  the  Hindoo 
by  zealous  missionaries  for  over  two  hundred  years,  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  His  temperance, 
filial  devotion,  almost  immaculate  personal  cleanliness,  and 
social  and  moral  purity  compare  favorably  with  the  habits  of  any 
other  people. 

One  of  our  most  popular  images  is  that  of  the  goddess 
Durga,  otherwise  called  Shakti  (Sanskrit  for  Force).  This  god- 
dess represents  the  female  element  in  the  evolution  of  the  uni- 
verse. She  is  not  the  creator  herself,  but,  in  the  words  of  our 
peculiar  philosophical  dogma,  the  ovum  or  egg  which  became 
the  universe,  all  influence  of  the  Creator  (Puris,  male,)  being 
supposed  to  have  ceased  after  the  initial  contact.  The  whole 
formula  of  worship  of  this  Power  is,  in  fact,  but  a  eulogistic 
description  of  nature  in  her  multiform  aspects,  with  addresses 
of  praise  and  prayer  to  the  permeating  Spirit,  accompanied  by 
suitable  ceremonies.  The  days  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  idols 
are  always  occasions  of  public  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
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Another  form  of  idol-worship  among  the  Hindoos  is  the 
celebration  of  the  lives  and  works  of  deified  heroes  and  saints, 
who  are  believed  to  have  performed  miracles  and  noble  achieve- 
ments in  the  service  of  their  fellow  men.  The  scenes  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  these  heroes  are  hallowed  shrines.  Pilgrims  con- 
gregate here  year  after  year,  to  do  homage  to  the  departed  spirits, 
and  sanctify  themselves  by  acts  of  charity.  The  famous  Jugger- 
naut, which  has  figured  so  conspicuously  in  missionary  literature 
on  account  of  many  cases  of  fanatical  self-immolation  before  his 
huge  war-chariot,  represents  one  of  these  heroes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  man,  woman 
or  child  in  India  who  believes  in  the  divine  personality  of  any 
one  of  our  idols.  There  are  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious  Hin- 
doos who  believe  in  the  personality  of  a  stone  or  clay  image,  but 
I  think  there  are  fully  as  many  professing  Christians  who  believe 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Nor  must  I  pass  over  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  mild: 
disposition  of  the  Hindoos,  and  their  kindness  to  all  living  crea- 
tures, (extending  even  to  noxious  and  poisonous  animals),  some, 
of  the  most  cruel  practices  have  been  permitted  in  connection 
with  religious  festivals  ;  as  for  example :  self-immolation  before, 
the  car  of  Juggernaut.  This  has  been  performed  as  an  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  secure  to  the  devotee,  a  blissful  eternity.  Such  acts, 
have  been  tolerated  by  a  people  who  do  not  eat  fish  or  meat  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  of  killing  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  somewhat  at  length,  but  as 
the  worshipers  of  idols  occupy  a  very  low  place  in  the  estimation, 
of  Christians,  I  thought  it  right  to  say  this  much. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about  idolatry,  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  in  the  sense  in  which  Chris- 
tians so  bemoan.  I  mean  to  say,  that  very  few  idol-worshipers, 
anywhere  in  the  world  believe  that  their  idols  are  living  person- 
alities. There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  fetichism  which  exists  both 
among  image-worshiping  and  spirit- worshiping  peoples.  Its  ex- 
tent in  any  community  varies  inversely  with  the  dissemination  of 
the  light  of  knowledge. 

Arnrita  lal  Roy. 


Sandwich  Island  Sketches. 
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Educated  to  medicine,  I  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  In 
1877,  and  located  at  Honolulu  to  practice  my  profession.  Soon 
after,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  I  removed  from 
Honolulu  to  Kohala,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  took  charge  of 
a  large  sugar  plantation. 

Returning  to  this  country,  after  five  years  at  Kohala,  with 
the  intention  of  spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  an  invitation  by  the  Editor  of  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly 
to  prepare  two  or  three  papers  upon  my  observations  in  the  Little 

Kingdom. 

As  the  geography,  government,  peoples  and  products  of  the 
islands  are  pretty  well  known  to  the  American  public,  I  may  defer 
to  a  future  paper  some  facts  under  these  and  other  general  heads, 
and  present,  first,  some  statements  about  leprosy  in  the  islands, 
which  I  find,  upon  returning  here  has  been  much  discussed  in 
American  newspapers. 

There  are,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  about  2,000  lepers,  and 
about  half  of  whom  are  gathered  at  Kalawao,  on  the  Island  of 

Molokai. 

The  origin  of  leprosy  in  the  islands  is  not  very  well  known, 
but  its  name,  Mai  Pake  (Chinese  disease)  shows  from  whence  it 
came.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  throughout  the  islands,  that 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  Chinamen.* 

A  local  numbness  is  generally  the  first  symptom.  For 
example,  a  foreign  resident,  to  all  appearance  well,  found  one 
evening,  upon  taking  up  a  hot  lamp  chimney,  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  heat  in  his  fingers.  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  leprosy. 


*  Doubtful.— Ed. 
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A  gentleman  who  was  born  in  the  islands,  of  foreign  parent- 
age, found,  some  eight  years  ago,  that  a  patch  on  his  right  thigh 
was  insensible  to  touch.  He  could  pinch  it,  or  run  a  pin  into  it, 
without  sensation.  His  physician  thought  it  a  local  paralysis. 
After  a  few  months  the  flesh  and  skin  covering  the  arch  above 
the  eyes  became  thickened  ;  beneath  the  eyes  the  cheek  took  on 
a  red  and  shiny  appearance  ;  the  lobes  of  the  ears  began  to 
thicken  ;  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  stiffen.  Consulta- 
tions with  various  physicians  in  Honolulu  were  of  no  avail,  and 
to  escape  being  sent  to  the  leper  settlement,  he  left  the  islands 
and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  is  now  residing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city. 

Foreigners  are  very  rarely  the  victims  of  leprosy.  When  I 
visited  the  leper  settlement,  I  found  there  but  two  white  men, 
while  the  natives  numbered  considerably  over  a  thousand. 

I  spent  three  days  in  the  leper  settlement,  and  witnessed 
some  thrilling  spectacles.  The  features  of  the  victims  were  so 
thickened  and  distorted  that  they  must  have  passed  all  recogni- 
tion, even  by  their  nearest  friends.  Some  had  their  fingers  and 
toes,  and  some  their  hands,  rotted  off.  One  poor  woman  had  lost 
both  arms  and  legs,  and  lay  on  the  ground  a  helpless  head  and 
trunk.  In  some  the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
hung  upon  the  shoulders.  The  wretched  creatures  suffer  but 
little.  The  appetite  continues,  while  the  parts  affected  are  be- 
numbed. Some  of  them,  however,  complain  grievously  of  a 
sensation  as  if  thousands  of  ants  were  crawling  over  the  part. 

The  natives  do  not  believe  that  leprosy  is  contagious.  They 
have  no  fear  and  no  loathing  of  a  leper.  If  a  member  of  the 
family  is  attacked  with  the  malady,  his  friends  try  to  conceal  him. 
They  eat  with  him,  smoke  from  the  same  pipe,  and  sleep  with 
him.  The  officers  and  medical  men  of  the  islands  think  this 
conduct  of  the  natives  contributes  many  victims  to  the  ranks  of 
the  lepers. 

The  public  has  learned  of  the  matchless  devotion  of  a  Cath- 
olic priest  known  as  Father  Damien,  who,  some  years  ago,  gave 
up  his  church,  his  home  and  friends,  bade  farewell  to  the  hopes 
and  pleasures  of  life,  and  went  to  Molokai  to  give  his  life  to  the 
wretched  victims  of  leprosy.  He  will  never  leave  the  island.    His 
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devotion  is  nothing  short  of  martyrdom.  One  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  life  more  utterly  void  of  satisfaction  to  an  educated 
gentleman  like  Father  Damien.  The  government  makes  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  for  the  support  of  these  people.  They  are 
well  fed  and  housed,  and,  so  far  as  their  strength  and  inclination 
permits,  cultivate  little  patches  of  land. 

THE    OPIUM    TRADE. 

Perhaps  I  have  space  to  mention  a  fact  or  two  concerning 
the  sale  of  opium  in  the  islands.  Its  importation  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited, and  the  most  determined  efforts  are  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  out  of  the  country,  but  the  Chinese  possess  a 
courage  and  cunning  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  temp- 
tation is  very  strong.  It  generally  brings  $80  to  #90  a  pound, 
and  is  rarely  Tess  than  #5o.  The  smuggling  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  makes  a  Chinaman  rich.  In  numberless  ways  they  con- 
trive to  introduce  it. 

Not  long  before  I  left,  a  large  safe,  not  less  than  seven  feet 
high,  was  sent  from  San  Francisco,  consigned  to  a  Chinaman,  a 
prosperous  merchant  at  Kahului.  An  officer  suspected  that  the 
safe  might  be  filled  with  opium,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be 
opened.  The  Chinaman  seemed  willing  to  open  it,  but  declared 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  combination.  The  officer  placed  it  in 
the  government  warehouse,  to  wait  for  the  Chinaman  to  learn 
the  combination.  That  night,  the  safe,  weighing  at  least  four 
tons,  was  taken  out  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  carted  away  several 
miles,  emptied,  and  left  in  a  sugar-cane  field,  where  the  officers 
found  it  the  next  day,  with  evidence  that  it  had  been  crammed 
with  opium. 

A  washee-washee  man  established  a  laundry  in  Honolulu, 
and  had  a  contract  for  washing  the  linen  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  running  between  San  Francisco  and  Sidney,  which  stop 
at  Honolulu.  The  hundreds  of  bundles  of  dirty  linen,  each  con- 
taining a  can  of  opium,  were  pitched  from  the  steamer's  deck  to 
the  wharf,  and  carted  by  Washee-washee  to  his  laundry.  He 
happened  to  be  sick  on  one  occasion,  and  his  assistant  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  contraband  trade,  handled  one  of  the  bundles  of 
dirty  linen  in  such  a  way  that  an  opium  can  fell  out,  whereupon 
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every  bundle  was  opened  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug  con- 
fiscated. 

At  one  time  a  great  number  of  sewing  machines  were  sent 
to  Honolulu,  and  by  accident  it  was  discovered  that  the  legs 
were  hollow  and  packed  full  of  opium. 

Quantities  of  opium  have  been  delivered  in  the  islands  in 
fruit  cans,  the  can  being  divided  into  three  compartments,  the 
two  outside  ones  filled  with  fruit,  while  the  central  and  much 
the  larger  one  was  filled  with  opium. 

Large  quantities  have  also  been  shipped  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  stove-wood,  each  piece  of  the  wood  being  bored,  and 
the  cavity  packed  with  opium.  Masses  of  coal  have  occasionally 
done  service  in  the  same  way.  Another  and  comprehensive 
method   has  been  to  put  cans  of  opium    into  barrels  of  salted 

salmon. 

Lead  and  iron  pipe,  and  rubber  hose  have  been  stuffed 
with  opium,  and  delivered  to  dealers  in  these  articles,  who  were 
in  collusion  with  smugglers  in  San  Francisco. 

INTOXICATING  DRINKS. 

In  no  part  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  outside  of  Honolulu,  is  it 
legal  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  opium, 
numberless  and  successful  expedients  defeat  the  prohibitory  law. 

As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  a  neighbor  of  mine,  the 
keeper  of  a  store,  had  purchased  a  gross  of  Florida  Water,  which 
he  was  vainly  trying  to  sell  at  fifty  cents  a  bottle.  One  day,  a 
native  being  in  the  store,  he  uncorked  one  of  these  bottles, 
touched  a  match,  and  found  the  fluid  would  burn.  The  native 
saw  that  it  contained  alcohol,  and  asked  the  price.  Having  paid 
the  three  dollars  which  he  was  told  was  the  price,  he  soon  spread 
the  news,  and  in  a  week,  the  gross  of  Florida  Water  which  could 
not  find  a  sale  at  fifty  cents  a  bottle  as  perfumery,  was  disposed 
of  as  drink  for  three  dollars  a  bottle.  "  Perry  Davis's  Pain- 
Killer  "  is  popular  among  the  natives  as  a  drink.  Things  which 
would  destroy  the  stomach  of  a  white  man  seem  to  produce  no' 
effect  upon  a  Kanaka.  Druggists  are  allowed  to  sell  alcohol,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  excuses  the  natives  contrive,  to  secure 
vials  or  bottles  of  alcohol. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  about  to  paint  a  large  building,  was  told 
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by  the  natives  who  were  to  do  the  painting  that  they  must  have 
five  gallons  of  alcohol  to  mix  the  paint.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
they  told  him  two  gallons  more  were  required  to  finish  the  job. 
He  suspected  from  the  condition  of  the  men  that  they  had  been 
drinking  the  alcohol,  and  when  he  purchased  the  second  supply, 
he  made  it  half  ammonia.     The  men  were  nearly  killed  by  it. 

A  kind  of  liquor  known  as  "  Okolehao,"  made  from  the  root 
of  the  Ti  plant,  is  much  used  among  the  natives  ;  they  make 
another  liquor  out  of  papipi,  or  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus, 
which  is  terrible  in  its  effects ;  and  they  also  make  a  strong  drink 
from  potatoes. 

The  Chinese  are  sly  and  successful  dealers  in  a  score  of  for- 
bidden stimuli,  and,  with  their  remarkable  and  ingenious  cunning, 
succeed  in  defying  detection. 

All  about  the  plantation  under  my  management,  the  Chinese 
sold  a  wretched  brandy  and  whiskey  at  three  dollars  a  bottle, 
which  did  not  cost  fifty  cents  to  compound. 

C,  Z.   Tisdale. 


The  following  is  Amrita  Lai  Roy's  description  of  leprosy  in 
India  : 

"The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  perfect  similarity,  not  to 
say  identity,  of  the  disease  as  seen  in  India  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  victims  of  leprosy  are  very  numerous  in  India.  They 
walk,  or  rather  crawl,  and  show  many  touching  evidences  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  debility. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  are  a 
glossy  appearance  of  the  skin,  which  thickens,  grows  red,  and 
subsequently  dark,  with  a  tingling  sensation  through  the  afflicted 
parts,  as  of  the  crawling  of  insects,  which  sensation  is  not  relieved 
by  scratching.  The  extremities  are  most  affected ;  the  joints  of 
the  fingers  and  toes  sometimes  drop  off;  so  do  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  and  the  folds  of  the  lips. 

The  disease  is  not  thought  to  be  contagious,  though  lepers 
are  kept  separate  because  of  their  disgusting  appearance.     While 
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the  disease  is  not  thought  to  be  contagious,  it  is  known  to  be  in- 
heritable, and  lepers  are  separated  from  their  married  partners. 

It  is  believed  to  be  entirely  incurable.  Each  victim  dies  by 
inches.  Pathologically  it  is  regarded  as  a  gangrene  of  the  cuta- 
neous nervous  system. 


Turning  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  we  learn  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  leprosy  originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in 
pre-historic  times.  Herodotus  knew  of  leprosy  as  existing  in 
Persia.  The  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  for- 
eign disease ;  but  it  became  established  in  Greece  and  Italy  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ. 

The  disease  spread  enormously  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  amidst  the  stir  and  movement  of  the  Crusades  that  leprosy 
♦grew  to  be  epidemic  in  Western  Europe  ;  it  attacked  the  people 
in  great  numbers  and  in  all  ranks,  including  members  of  royal 
families.  Leper-houses,  (mostly  religious  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lazarus,  but  in  Northern  Europe  more  secular  and  dedicated  to 
St.  George),  were  founded  in  every  considerable  town.  The  total 
number  of  leper-houses  in  Europe  was  estimated  by  Matthew 
Paris  at  19,000  ;  the  number  in  France,  at  2,000;  and  according 
to  sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  there  were  95  houses  of  the  first-class  in 
England  and  several  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  isolation  of  lepers  was  strictly  enforced  by  law  and 
popular  sentiment.  They  wore  a  special  costume,  usually  a  long 
grey  gown,  with  hood  drawn  over  the  face,  and  carried  a  wooden 
clapper  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  They  were  forbidden 
to  enter  inns,  churches,  mills  or  bake-houses,  to  touch  healthy 
persons  or  eat  with  them,  to  wash  in  the  streams  or  to  walk  in 
narrow  foot-paths. 

An  authentic  representation  of  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages  exists  in  a  picture  at  Munich  by  Holbein,  painted  at  Augs- 
burg in  1 5 1 6  ;  St.  Elizabeth  gives  bread  and  wine  to  a  prostrate 
group  of  lepers,  including  a  bearded  man  whose  face  is  covered 
with  large  round  reddish  knobs,  an  old  woman  whose  arm  is 
covered   with  brown  blotches,    the    leg   swathed  in  bandages 
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through  which  matter  oozes,  the  bare  knee  also  marked  with  dis- 
colored spots,  and  on  the  head  a  white  rag  or  plaster,  and  thirdly, 
a  young  man  whose  neck  and  face,  especially  around  the  some- 
what hairless  eyebrows,  are  spotted  with  brown  patches  of  various 
sizes.  It  is  conjectured  by  Virchow  that  the  painter  had  made 
studies  of  lepers  in  the  leper-houses  then  existing  at  Augs- 
burg. These  external  characters  of  leprosy  in  the  middle  ages 
agree  with  the  descriptions  of  it  by  the  ancients,  and  with  the 
pictures  of  modern  leprosy  given  by  Danielssen  and  Boeck  for 
Norway,  by  various  authors  for  sporadic  European  cases,  by  An 
derson  for  Malacca,  by  Carter  for  India,  by  Wolff  for  Madeira, 
and  by  Hillis  for  British  Guiana. 

The  disease  began  to  decline  first  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  had  mostly  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth.  At 
present  there  is  comparatively  little  of  it  in  the  world,  and  this 
little  is  found  principally  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  in  certain  coast  provinces  of  Spain* 
and  Portugal,  in  Iceland  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
it  is  quite  common  all  over  the  East  from  Syria  to  Japan  and 
Kamtchatka,  in  Egypt  and  North- African  States,  in  various  other 
parts  of  Africa,  in  many  islands  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  common  at  Scutari,  Damascus,  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  common  in  China,  Japan,  India  and  Persia. 

But  as  compared  with  the  leprosy  of  the  middle  ages  in 
Europe,  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  The  essential  cause  of  leprosy  is  unknown.  True  leprosy 
is  probably  entirely  incurable.  The  old  opinion  that  the  disease 
is  contagious  is  entirely  discredited. 

"  '  Room  for  the  leper !     Room  !'     And  as  he  came 

The  cry  passed  on, — '  Room  for  the  leper  !     Room  !' 

.     .     .     And  aside  they  stood, 

Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood, — all 

Who  met  him  on  his  way, — and  let  him  pass. 

And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came 

A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow, 

Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lips 

A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 

And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 

Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 

Crying,  'Unclean!    Unclean!'" 


Crossing  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Travel  doth  make  one  far  more  clear  and  excellent. 

It  drains  the  grossness  of  the  understanding, 

And  renders  active  and  industrious  spirits. 

He  who  knows  men's  manners,  must  of  necessity 

Best  know  his  own  ;  and  mend  him  by  examples. 

It's  a  dull  thing  to  travel  like  a  mill-horse 

Still  in  the  place  he  was  born  in." 

An  intelligent  American,  rinding  himself  in  Europe,  with 
time  and  money  at  his  command,  will  possibly  take  the  desert 
and  pyramids  into  his  tour,  and  place  them  with  permanent  dis- 
tinctness in  the  landscape  of  his  memory. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  for  thousands  of  years 
the  home  of  civilization.  Their  annals  compass  the  era  of  writ- 
ten history,  and  their  prominence  extends  back  into  pre-historic 
ages.  The  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthagin- 
ians and  Saracens  have  flourished  about  this  sea,  and  to-day  every 
commanding  position  in  and  about  the  Mediterranean  is  anxiously 
coveted  by  nations  that  aspire  to  political  preponderance. 

This  "  Midland  Sea  "  is  over  two  thousand  miles  long.  It 
is  from  forty  feet  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  deep ;  and  is 
eighty  to  twelve  hundred  miles  wide  ;  the  shallowest  and  narrow- 
est place  being  between  Africa  and  Sicily. 

To  cross  it,  the  tourist  may  start  from  Gibraltar  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship ;  or  from  Marseilles  by  a  French  line,  (the  most  fre- 
quented route) ;  or  from  Naples  in  an  Italian  steamer ;  or,  on  the 
west  side  of  Italy,  from  Venice ;  or  from  Brindisi,  which  is  the 
shortest  trip  of  all. 

I  sailed  from  Naples  to  Alexandria,  We  were  crossing  the 
gulf  which  separates  Europe  from  the  land  of  the  great  Sahara. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  but  we  were  literally  sailing  into 
summer. 

It  is  an  interesting  route  to  Egypt,  from  Naples  ;  for  thus 
we  pass  the  volcanic  islands  that  are  clustered  near  the  south  of 
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Italy  ;  and  we  go  through  the  celebrated  strait  between  Italy 
and  the  Island  of  Sicily;  and  get  a  half  day  at  the  Sicilian  City 
of  Messina,  with  its  picturesque  mountainous  back  ground. 

Stromboli. — The  first  object  we  came  upon  after  leaving  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Naples  and  the  classic  coast  thereabout,  was  a 
towering  mountain,  a  complete  island  in  itself,  in  shape  a  perfect 
cone,  with  the  steep  sides  as  green  as  though  they  had  been 
turfed  to  order;  the  base,  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
mountain  over  three  thousand  feet  high.  It  was  grandly  beauti- 
ful ;  fuming  and  flaring  at  the  top  as  Stromboli  has  never  failed 
to  do  within  the  era  of  recorded  history.  Many  have  seen  Vesu- 
vius.  Few  have  seen  Stromboli,  the  most  majestic  light-house 
in  the  world. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis. — Soon  after  passing  the  volcano,  we 
came  upon  a  scene  described  in  classic  fable.  Those  who  have 
read  Homer  and  Virgil  remember  how  the  beautiful  Scylla  was 
banished  by  Mrs.  Neptune,  to  inhabit  a  cavernous  cliff,  and  was 
made  so  frightfully  homely  as  to  appall  those  passing  voyageurs 
whom  she  did  not  destroy.  And  while  the  navigators  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina  to  escape  her,  they 
were  in  fatal  danger  of  being  drawn  down  into  the  unfathomed 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 

We  were  in  that  Strait  of  Messina.  We  saw  an  Italian  vil- 
lage that  still  bears  the  name  of  Scylla.  For  us  the  sea  was 
smooth.  The  whirlpool  has  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the 
ages,  through  the  agency,  perchance,  of  earthquakes. 

Messina  is  a  tempting  port ;  a  gateway  into  the  most  im- 
portant island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  is  altogether  about 
the  size  of  Maryland.  It  is  a  gem  among  islands  ;  teeming  with 
classic  associations,  it  figures  prominently  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
history,  and  has  distinct  and  marvellous  pre-historic  vestiges. 
Sicily  is  fascinatingly  attractive  to  all,  and  to  the  classic  student, 
deeply  interesting. 

Few  Americans  go  there.  We  steered  directly  away  from 
the  Sicilian  coast  southeast,  bound  for  Egypt.  As  night  came  on, 
we  vainly  sought  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  light-houses  on  the 
Calabrian  mountains  whose  promontories  reach  out  to  the  south- 
ernmost end  of  Italy. 
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Crete. — The  next  land  we  saw  was  the  Island  of  Candia, 
called  in  the  Bible,  Crete ;  a  long,  winding  outline  that  seemed  to 
be  altogether  a  rugged  mountain  with  two  or  three  islets  near  by. 
It  continued  in  sight  nearly  a  whole  day  ;  giving  us  ample  time 
to  read  in  the  New  Testament  how  Paul  sailed  over  the  sea,  and 
failed  through  tempestuous  weather  to  land  at  the  "  haven  of 
Crete,  which  lieth  toward  the  southwest,"  but  disembarked  at 
one  of  the  near  islets  where  "the  barbarous  people  showed  no 
little  kindness."  It  was  here  that  out  of  the  burning  sticks  came 
a  viper  that  fastened  on  his  hand  but  did  no  harm. 

Paul  said  to  Titus,  "  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst 
ordain  elders  in  every  city  ;  "  from  which  it  appears  that  Crete 
was  then  well  populated.  This  Bible  story  learned  at  Sunday- 
school,  became  very  interesting,  when  read  as  we  were  sailing 
along  near  Crete. 

Crete,  is  the  ancient  name;  Candia,  the  modern.  It  is  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  six  to  thirty-five  miles  wide, 
and  has  a  wonderful  history. 

Carrier  pigeons  flew  from  Candia  to  Venice  with  the  news 
of  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Venetians,  several  hundred 
years  ago.  The  pet  birds,  lovely  and  tame,  which  to-day  are  fed 
by  the  municipal  government  in  the  principal  square  of  Venice, 
are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  birds  that  bore  the  news  to 
Venice. 

The  poet  Homer  called  Crete  "  Hecatompolis, "  the  hundred- 
citied.  There  were  cities  on  this  island  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece  was  more  the  subject  of  classic  poetry. 
It  abounds  in  localities  familiar  to  every  college  man.  Here 
was  the  Minotaur,  a  monster,  confined  in  the  famous  labyrinth, 
out  of  which  Theseus  extricated  himself  by  the  clew  of  a  thread 
given  him  by  Ariadne  ;  hence  our  expression,  "  a  clew  to  the 
labyrinth.  "  Here  was  Glaucus,  smothered  in  honey ;  and  a  vol- 
ume more  of  the  most  celebrated  myths  of  antiquity. 

All  the  books,  even  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate  Baediker, 
inform  us  that  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  is  attended  with  multi- 
plied perplexities  ;  that  a  Babel  of  natives  clamor  and  shout  at  us 
in  unknown  tongues,  and  that  unless  we  guard  our  luggage,  it 
will  be  seized  and  scattered  among  the  boats. 
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Four  of  us  carried  no  passports.  Our  fellow  passengers 
thought  that  we  might  be  remanded  on  board  ship,  to  be  returned 
to  the  port  from  which  we  came. 

When  we  cast  anchor  off  the  ancient  home  of  Cleopatra, 
near  the  City  that  Zenobia  of  Palmyra  came  over  to  conquer,  the 
harbor  swarmed  with  boats,  and  several  agile  Arabs  clambered  up 
the  side  of  our  ship  ;  but  their  hope  of  gaining  the  attention  of 
the  passengers,  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  lashings  of  the  rope 
from  the  chief- officer,  not  upon  their  unclad  limbs,  but  upon  the 
vessel's  side,  upon  which  they  dropped  down  into  the  water. 

We  consigned  our  luggage  to  the  agent  of  our  hotel,  who 
alone  came  on  board.  We  clambered  down  the  stairs  that  swung 
on  the  outside  of  our  ship,  landing  in  a  small  boat,  and  were 
rowed  to  the  Egyptian  custom-house.  One  valise  only  the  of- 
ficials respectfully  peeped  into,  glanced  at  two  visiting  cards,  all 
in  a  moment,  and  almost  with  an  apology ;  and  the  passportless 
walked  freely  forth  into  the  ancient  city  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  formidableness  of  foreign  travel  disappears  on  facing  it. 
It  is  not  so  confusing  to  land  at  the  chief  port  of  Africa,  among 
a  polyglot  people,  as  it  is  to  arrive  in  New  York  City. 

Since  the  quiet  January  day,  when  I  found  summer  in  Alex- 
andria, her  greatest  wonder  has  been  imported  to  New  York 
City.  Standing  near  our  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  threaded  with  a  very  long  yarn  of  history.  War  bom- 
barded Alexandria  last  year  ;  and  pestilence  now  covers  the  City 
of  Cleopatra  with  a  funeral  pall. 

Anna  Ballard, 


The   Shakers. 


Detained  at  Pittsfield,  a  friend  invited  me  to  visit  the  Shakers 
at  Mount  Lebanon.  I  gladly  assented,  and  we  climbed  the 
mountain  with  the  best  of  horses.  Stopping  in  front  of  one  of 
the  outlying  houses,  I  inquired  of  a  middle-aged,  pleasant-faced 
man  where  I  might  find  Elder  Frederick,  by  which  title  F.  W. 
Evans  is  known  in  that  community,  and  in  great  part  to  the  out- 
side world.  After  telling  me  that  I  should  find  him  in  the  last 
house  on  the  left,  a  house  with  brown  blinds,  he  looked  so  good 
naturcd  and  ready  to  talk,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  question 

or  two. 

"Then  you  are  one  of  the  Shakers?" 

"  O,  yea!" 

"  How  do  you  like  it?" 

"  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Are  they  all  contented  ?" 

•'  O,  yea!  The  brethren  and  sisters  aregenera!ly  contented." 

My  companion  asked  several  questions,  and  finally  a  pointed 
one,  which  he  evidently  did  not  feel  it  would  be  wise  to  answer, 
and  so  he  said:   "  Nay,  nay!    You  should  ask   Elder  Frederick 

that."/ 

So  we  drove  on  in  pursuit  of  Elder  Frederick.  Leaving  my 
companion  to  hold  the  incomparable  Tom,  I  knocked  at  the  front 
door  on  an  immense  four-storied  wooden  building,  with  agree- 
able paint  and  pretty  brown  blinds.  Immediately  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  sweet-faced  woman  said,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
"  Yea,  but  he  is  engaged  now.  If  you  will  come  this  way  and 
wait,  he  will  see  you  soon.  Take  a  seat,  and  you  can  look  at  the 
books  or  at  our  paper.  Have  you  seen  our  paper  ?  There  is  a 
number." 

I  glanced  over  a  copy  of  "  The  Shaker  and  Shakeress,"  but 
in  a  moment  heard  Elder  Frederick  coming.  His  greeting  was 
extremely  cordial.  ; 
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Elder  Evans,  who  is  the  voice  of  the  Shakers  throughout  the 
country,  is,  I  presume,  eighty  years  old.  He  appears  about  sixty- 
five,  but  as  these  people  live  forever,  and  look  young  and  fresh 
to  the  end,  I  add  fifteen  years  on  calculation. 

After  the  first  greetings,  I  said  :  "  A  young  woman  who 
drove  me  over  from  Pittsfield  sits  in  our  buggy  at  the  door." 

"  O,  yea !  Go  out  and  drive  round  in  the  rear  through  the 
lane,  and  I  will  meet  you." 

As  the  young  woman  did  not  like  to  trust  me  with  her  horse, 
she  herself  drove  round  into  the  barn.  (By  the  way,  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  young  women  are  getting  so  that  they  hesitate  to 
trust  us  men  in  any  difficult  task.)  Elder  Frederick  tied  the  horse 
himself;  and  I  will  add  here,  that  afterward  he  took  him  out  of 
the  carriage  with  his  own  hands  and  fed  him. 

As  soon  as  Tom  was  fastened,  Elder  Frederick  said,  without 
asking  our  object  in  the  visit,  "  I  will  show  you  our  barn/'  and  at 
once  led  the  way. 

It  is  the  grandest  barn  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  one  story  on 
the  street,  and  three  high  stories  in  the  rear.  The  contrivance 
for  fastening  in  their  places  thirty  or  forty  cows,  or  one  section, 
by  the  movement  of  a  single  lever,  was  shown.  The  devices  for 
saving  every  particle,  solid  and  liquid,  of  the  fertilizing  matter, 
the  railroads  for  conveying  all  this  to  an  immense  vault  in  the 
rear,  where,  from  curious  cars,  tipping  on  either  side,  the  manure 
is  thrown  down  wherever  it  may  be  wanted — all  these  things 
were  shown  to  us.  While  looking  down  into  the  great  manure- 
vaults,  and  examining  the  semi-circular  railways,  and  the  arrange- 
ments overhead  for  pitching  down  the  wagon-loads  of  absorbents, 
which  were  driven  in  on  a  level  from  the  street,  and,  reaching  the 
far-off  back  end,  were  dumped  into  the  vault  fifty  feet  below, 
Elder  Frederick  remarked  :  "  I  have  never  undertaken  anything 
which  involved  more  thought  than  this." 

The  ventilation  was  explained.  A  current  of  fresh  air  comes 
constantly  to  the  head  of  each  animal.  The  feed-box  for  each 
creature  (an  original  contrivance  of  the  Elder)  was  shown  and 
manipulated.  In  brief,  this  immense  and  wonderful  home  of  the 
horned  animals  was  shown  and  explained  in  a  spirit  which  showed 
plainly  enough  that  Elder  Frederick  thought  they  were  all  Shakers. 
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While  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  barn,  our  guide  took  us  out 
on  the  roof  to  show  us  the  views.  We  were  in  the  bottom  of  a 
circular  nest,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  the  mountains  every- 
where covered  in  wonderful  green,  rising  above  us.  That  very 
plain  dress  which  the  Elder  wore  may  serve  some  good  purpose, 
but  his  face  plainly  showed  that  one  of  us,  at  least,  was  full  of  the 
lovely  scene  about  us.  My  companion  suggested  that  the  choice 
of  location  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  undisturbed  solution 
of  a  great  social  problem.  Elder  Frederick's  little  laugh  showed 
very  plainly  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  this  seclusion 
from  the  wicked  world. 

Leaving  the  barn,  we  started  toward  the  house,  as  I  sup- 
;  posed  to  examine  the  structure  and  economies  of  kitchens,  work- 
shops, dormitories,  and  so  on ;  but  we  fell  into  a  discussion  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Shakers,  and  were  soon  seated  in  Elder  Fred- 
erick's office,  where  we  remained,  with  the  exception  of  the  half 
hour  at  dinner,  during  the  several  remaining  hours  of  our  stay. 
Before  repeating  some  portions  of  that  conversation,  I  will  dis- 
pose of  the  dinner.  We  had  seen  very  few  of  the  people  as  yet, 
but  we  looked  forward  to  the  great  gathering  at  the  dinner  table, 
where  we  should  see  hundreds  of  them,  the  women  all  at  one 
table  and  the  men  all  at  another.  You  may  imagine  our  disap- 
pointment when  we  were  conducted  into  one  of  those  awfully 
clean  rooms  which  make  one  almost  afraid  to  breathe,  lest  some 
dust  may  be  shaken  off,  and  seated  at  a  small  table  alone.  We 
swallowed  the  disappointment,  with  our  dinner,  as  best  we  could. 
The  cookery,  as  everybody  knows,  is  simply  perfect.  They  have 
achieved  the  most  complete  solution  of  the  table  question. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer,  but  it  is  more  palatable  than  all  your 
French  cookery.  The  young  woman  who  waited  on  us  at  din- 
ner was  questioned  by  my  companion. 

"How  long  have  you  been  a  Shaker?  " 

"Twenty-two  years.  I  came  here  from  New  Hampshire 
when  I  was  sixteen." 

I  had  thought  about  her  age,  and  had  put  her  at  twenty- 
eight.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  her  confess  to  thirty-eight. 
Anywhere  in  the  outside  world  she  could  have  passed  for  under 
thirty,  and,  if  rich,  for  twenty.     Her  intelligence  and  manners  we 
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thought  remarkable.  We  tried,  during  our  ride  back  to  Pitts- 
field,  to  name  some  city  lady  of  our  acquaintance  who  was  the 
equal  of  this  table  waiter,  but  we  found  it  difficult. 

But  now  to  go  back  to  Elder  Frederick's  office,  and  resume 
our  conversation  with  him  and  sisters,  Alice  and  Anna, — a 
wonderful  trio. 

"  Elder  Frederick,  we  hear  you  are  very  rich." 

"Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  get  rich  at  farming  or 
other  plain  industry?  We  are  not  rich.  We  have  six  or  seven 
thousand  acres  of  land,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  mountain. 
We  raise  a  great  deal,  but  then  we  consume  nearly  all  of  it.  We 
always  keep  the  best,  and  never  sell  anything  that  we  can  use 
ourselves. " 

"Elder  Frederick,  we  hear  you  are  having,  just  now,  a  series 
of  meetings,  which  are  attended  largely  by  outsiders.  What  do 
you  expect  will  come  of  it  ?  " 

"  We  hope  for  a  spread  of  our  doctrines." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  hope  the  people  outside  will  be- 
come shakers?" 

"That  is  what  I  mean." 

"  Suppose  the  entire  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were  to 
become  Shakers  tomorrow,  what  would  you  do  for  a  next  gen- 
eration?" 

"What  should  we  do?  We  should  do  very  much  better 
than  the  world  will  do  under  the  present  system  !  " 

"Yes,  but  what  would  you  do  for  children?" 

"  If  the  whole  continent  were  converted  into  Shaker  ideas, 
the  number  of  children  born  thereafter  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  their  chances  of  life  and  manhood  enhanced.  No  people 
believe  in  marriage  and  children  more  than  the  Shakers.  There 
are  a  few  who,  from  certain  conformations  of  brain,  would  aspire 
to  a  purely  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  withdrawing  from  the 
generative  function.  These  would  constitute,  as  here  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  "The  Spiritual  Order,"  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
world  would,  in  temperance  and  virtue,  marry,  and  raise  families 
of  children,  which,  under  our  ideas,  would  grow  up  into  decent 
and  useful  manhood  and  womanhood." 
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"  Elder  Frederick,  what  do  you  teach  your  people  about 
another  life  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  anything  about  it,  nor  care  anything  about  it. 
This  life  is  as  much  as  we  can  attend  to.  Our  confidence  in  God 
is  such  that  we  do  not  worry,  lest  he  should  fail  us  ten  years 
hence,  or  a  thousand  years  hence. " 

"What  is  the  influence  on  longevity  of  your  life  here  in 
Mount  Lebanon?" 

"  It  is  remarkable.  A  sister  died  the  other  day  one  hundred 
and  six  years  old.  Several  have  died  over  ninety.  But  I  will 
procure  a  pamphlet  for  you,  published  by  a  former  governor  of 
Vermont,  in  which  you  will  find  that  the  average  life  among 
Shakers  is  much  longer  than  in  the  outside  world." 

These  good  people  urged  us  to  visit  them  again,  assuring  us 
that  we  were  both  genuine  Shakers,  and  belonged  with  them  ; 
but  as  we  could  not  possibly  stay  just  then,  we  hurried  back  to 
Pittsfield — I  to  take  the  cars  for  Boston,  and  my  companion 
another  train  for  her  beautiful  home  away  down  on  the  banks  of 
the  Housatonic.  D.  L. 


Weight  of  the  Human  Brain. 


Bastian  says,  in  his  admirable  work  upon  the  brain,  that  the 
average  cranial  capacity  of  any  race  can  be  ascertained  only  by 
the  examination  of  a  large  series  of  corresponding  skulls,  assorted 
according  to  sex.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  sex  in  such 
examinations,  and  affirms  that  the  influence  of  sex  is  often  greater 
than  that  of  race. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Le  Bon  that  the  range  of  varia- 
tion in  cranial  capacity,  to  be  met  with  among  different  individ- 
uals of  the  male  sex,  seems  to  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
position  of  the  race  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  thus,  large 
and  small  male  skulls  among  negroes  may  vary  by  204  cubic 
centimetres ;    among   the    ancient   Egyptians,    by    353 ;    among 

twelfth  century  Parisians,  by  472  ;  and  among  modern  Parisians, 
by  593  cubic  centimetres.  He  holds  that  the  real  test  of  supe- 
riority of  one  race  over  another  in  regard  to  cranial  capacity  is 
not  to  be  ascertained  by  averages,  which  are  often  most  decep- 
tive, but  rather  by  observing  how  many  individuals  in  one  hundred, 
among  different  races,  possess  skulls  of  given  volumes.  The 
superior  race,  according  to  Le  Bon,  contains  many  more  volumi- 
nous skulls  than  the  inferior  race.  Out  of  100  modern  Parisian 
skulls,  there  will  be  about  1 1  specimens  whose  capacity  ranges 
from  1,700  to  1,900  cubic  centimetres,  while  among  the  same 
number  of  negro  skulls  not  a  single  one  will  be  found  possessing 
this  cranial  capacity. 

MODIFYING    CONDITIONS. 

Age. — Age  is  an  important  condition.  It  was  believed  by  the 
earlier  anatomists,  even  by  Tiedemann  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  the  human  brain  attained  its  greatest  development  at  about 
the  seventh  year.  We  now  know  this  to  be  incorrect  ;  though 
the  male  does  reach  five-sixths  of  its  ultimate  weight  by  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  and  the  female  brain  ten-elevenths  of  its  ultimate 
weight  by  the  same  period. 
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Thurnam,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  previously  recorded 
results,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

"  It  may  in  general  be  admitted  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
brain  undergoes  a  progressive  increase  to  a  period  somewhere 
between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  year.  According  to  all  the 
tables  before  us  which  refer  to  the  same,  the  greatest  average 
weight  for  the  male  brain  is  that  for  the  middle  decennial  period, 
or  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ;  and  this,  as  M.  Broca  observes, 
agrees  perfectly  with  what  we  know  of  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  For  women 
the  full  average  size  of  the  brain  is  perhaps  attained  within  the 
preceding  decade  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  ;  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  in  this  respect  is  not  great.  From  forty 
to  fifty  years  there  is  a  slight  diminution  in  weight,  and  a  greater 
one  between  fifty  and  sixty.  After  sixty  years  the  rate  of  de- 
crease is  still  greater ;  the  process  of  decay  becomes  more  and 
more  rapid,  and  thus  in  the  eighth  decade  of  existence  the  aver- 
age weight  of  the  brain  is  less  by  more  than  three  ounces  (80  to 
90  grammes)  than  it  was  in  the  fourth  decade.  In  the  aged,  on 
the  average,  the  weight  of  the  brain  decreases  pari  passti  with 
the  intelligence.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  general  law, 
and  some,  particularly  of  the  more  cultivated  and  learned  class, 
preserve  to  extreme  age  all  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  their  facul- 
ties. The  brain  of  such  men,  as  the  late  Professor  Gratiolet  ob- 
serves, remains  in  a  state  of  perpetual  youth,  and  loses  little  or 
none  of  the  weight  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  prime  of  life." 

Sex. — Sex  is  another  important  modifying  condition.  Thur- 
nam says  : 

"  My  own  observations  fully  confirm  those  of  preceding 
writers  as  to  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  male  brain  being 
about  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  female.  As  Professor 
Welcker  expresses  it:  'The  brain-weight  of  the  male  (1,390 
grmm.)  is  to  that  of  the  female  (i,25o  grmm.)*  as  100  :  90/  Slight 
variations  are  observable  in  the  brain-weights  of  the  two  sexes, 
as  given  by  different  observers,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aver- 
age difference  is  expressed  with  much  accuracy  by  these  figures."   * 

The  difference  between  the  average  weight  of  the  male  and 
female  brain,  according  to  Welcker's  computation,  is  4.94  oz.  or 


*  That  is  about  49  oz.  and  44  oz.  respectively. 
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140  grmm. ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Peacock's  observations  on  the 
Scotch,  5.3  oz.  or  i5ogrmm. 

Thurnam  says  : 

"  Some  have  supposed  with  Tiedemann  that  the  less  size  of 
the  brain  of  the  female  is  due  simply  to  her  less  stature.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  and  it  was  long  ago  shown  by  M.  Par- 
chappe,  though  from  a  too  restricted  number  of  weights,  that  the 
difference  was  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
I  am  able  to  confirm  this  opinion  from  calculations  founded  on 
the  great  tables  of  Dr.  Boyd  for  St.  Marylebone.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  examined  and  compared  the  average  stature  and 
brain-weight  for  men  and  women  at  the  decennial  periods  from 

twenty  to  sixty Whilst  the  brain-weight  is  nearly 

10  per  cent,  less  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  the  stature  is 
only  8  per  cent,  less." 

Stature. — Parchappe  found  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
weight  of  the  brain  in  both  sexes  is  relatively  greater  in  tall  per- 
sons than  in  short  ones  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  brain  of  a  tall  man  being  repre- 
sented by  100,  that  of  a  man  of  short  stature  will  be  found  to  be 
95.  So  we  observe  that  stature  is  another  modifying  condition. 
Some  writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  brain  of  a  woman  and  that  of  a  man  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  their  difference  of  stature,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  plausible,  although  the  difference  in  brain- weight  be- 
tween the  sexes  among  us  is  10  per  cent.,  while  the  difference  in 
stature  is  only  about  8  per  cent. 

Race. — Race  is  another  modifying  condition.  Putting  down 
the  average  brain- weight  of  Europeans  at  100,  the  ratio  of  the 
Englishman's  brain  is  97,  according  to  Boyd,  99  according  to 
Peacock  ;  while  the  ratio  of  the  frenchman's  brain  is  98  ,  that  of 
the  German,  98.5  ,  and  that  of  the  Scotchman,  102 — Scotchmen 
having  the  largest  brains  among  the  peoples  of  Europe.  On  this 
scale,  the  negro  would  not  rise  above  90.  Bastian  thinks  that 
the  brain  of  the  Hottentot,  Bushman  or  Australian,  is  proba- 
bly of  less  weight  than  that  of  the  negro,  but  in  all  these  com- 
parisons the  stature  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Records  of  the  brain-weights  of  males  belonging  to  these 
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races  are  not  as  yet  forthcoming,  but  from  the  ascertained  weight 
of  three  Bushwomen,  as  well  as  from  what  we  know  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  races  mentioned,  it  may  well  be  anticipated  that 
their  brain-weight  would  fall  distinctly  below  that  of  the  negro. 

"The  brain  of  a  Bushwoman  examined  by  Professor  Marshall 
was  computed  to  be  31.5  oz.,  while  he  has  calculated  that  the 
brain  of  an  average  Englishwoman  of  about  the  same  age  and 
stature  would  have  weighed  not  less  than  40  oz.  The  brain  of 
another  Bushwoman,  commonly  known  as  the  '  Hottentot  Venus, ' 
who  was  examined  by  Gratiolet,  is  said  to  have  been  a  trifle 
larger,  though  the  exact  weight  was  not  ascertained.  Lastly — 
though  first  in  order  of  time — Dr.  Quain  recorded  the  weight  of 
a  Bosjes  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  forty  inches  in  height, 
as  34  oz.,  or  963  grammes.  This,  as  Dr.  Thurnam  points  out, 
'falls  short  even  of  the  average  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  female 
English  child  between  two  and  four  years  of  age,  in  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Boyd,  the  brain-weight  is  34.97  oz. 
(991  grammes),  and  the  average  stature  31.6  inches.'  Seeing, 
moreover,  as  Dr.  Boyd's  tables  also  show,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year  the  brain  of  the  female  has  attained  to  at  least  ten- 
elevenths  of  its  full  weight,  the  brain  of  this  Bosjes  girl  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  much  behind  the  weight  to  which  it  might 
have  attained  in  the  adult  condition.  " 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVILIZATION. 

The  longer  a  state  of  civilization  has  existed  among  any  par- 
ticular people,  the  more  generally  diffused  among  the  individuals 
of  such  a  people  would  be  a  tendency  to  inherit  a  brain  of  full 
dimensions.  How  else  can  we  explain  the  remarkable  series  of 
Chinese  brain-weights  given  by  Dr.  C.  Clapham?  In  sixteen 
chance  individuals  of  the  coolie  class,  victims  of  the  great  typhoon 
which  raged  at  Hong  Kong  in  September  1874,  the  brain-weights 
are  distinctly  above  the  average  of  the  English,  French  or  Ger- 
man. It  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  such  another  series  of 
figures  among  any  sixteen  chance  individuals.  Dr.  Clapham  who 
gives  these  facts,  says,  in  commenting  upon  the  remarkable 
brains  of  these  Chinamen :  "  Of  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  class  for  learning,  I  am  not  inclined  to  speak  lightly  ;  I  am 
convinced  of  their  natural  aptitude  in  this  direction. " 

The  following  table  gives  the  Chinese  brains  as  determined 
by  Dr.  Clapham : 
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BRAIN-WEIGHTS    OF    SIXTEEN    CHINESE. 


No. 
I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
io 

ii 


Males. 

Probable  Age. 

Weight. 

30 

■        •        491 

28 

50 

45 

53* 

40 

.        .        56 

50 

49l 

40 

-        48 

25 

.        •        461 

48 

54 

55 

49* 

35 

■        •        5i| 

30 

.        .        46J 

Average  50.45 

No. 
I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


Females. 

Probable  Age. 
26    • 
38 

30 
70 
18 


Weight. 

45* 

49 

44 

4H 

46* 


Average  45.45 

We  have  in  these  facts  just  what  we  might  expect  as  the 
results  of  a  very  long  continued  civilization,  viz.,  the  inheritance 
of  a  large  brain,  together  with  remarkable  capacity  for  learning. 

BRAIN-WEIGHTS    OF    DISTINGUISHED    MEN. 


Name.  Age.  Ounces. 

Cuvier,  Naturalist     ...     63     64.5 
Abercrombie,  Physician       .     64 
Schiller,  Poet 46 


Goodsir,  Anatomist 
Spurzheim,  Physician 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6.  James  Simpson,  Physician    . 

7.  Dirichlet,  Mathematician 

8.  De  Morny,  Statesman 

9.  Daniel  Webster,  Statesman  . 

10.  Campbell,  Lord  Chancellor  . 

11.  Chauncey  Wright,  Physicist. 

12.  Agassiz,  Naturalist      .      .     . 


53 
56 
59 
54 

5o 
70 

80 

45 
66 


63 
63 
57-5 
55-o6 

54 

53-6 

53-6 

53-5 

53-5 

53-5 

53-3 


Name  Age.  Ounces. 

13.  Chalmers,  Celebrated  Preacher  67  53 

14.  Fuchs,  Pathologist     ...     52  52.9 

15.  De  Morgan,  Mathematician.      73  52.75 

16.  Gauss,  Mathematician       .     .     78  52.6 

17.  Dupuytren,  Surgeon    ...     58  50.7 

18.  Grote,  Historian      ....     76  49.75 

19.  Whewell,  Philosopher  .     .     .     71  49 

20.  Hermann,  Philologist .     .     .51  47.9 

21.  Hughes  Bennett,  Physician  .     63  47 

22.  Tiedemann,  Anatomist     .     .     80  44.2 

23.  Hausmann,  Mineralogist       .     77  43.2 


The  age  is  given  because,  as  already  stated,  age  has  an  im- 
portant influence.  This  series  of  brain-weights  is  interesting  as 
bearing  upon  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  connection 
between  size  or  weight  of  brain  and  intelligence. 

The  last  four  in  the  list  it  will  be  observed,  fall  below  the 
average  among  the  favored  races,  viz.,  49  ounces  ;  but  Tiedemann 
and  Hausmann  were  old  men,  having  lost,  probably,  since  forty 
years  of  age,  from  two  to  three  ounces  each. 

As  no  man  having  a  brain  -below  37  ounces  has  ever  been 
other  than  an  idiot,  it  may  safely  be  claimed  that  size  or  weight 
of  brain  has  very  intimate  relations  with  intelligence. 

In  commenting  upon  this  table  of  the  brain-weights  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  Bastian  says,  "If  it  should  be  asked  whether  the 
proportion  of  large  brains  among  highly  intelligent  people  is  likely 
to  be  greater  than  among  non-intelligent  people,  the  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  unmistakably  in  the  affirmative — and  this, 
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as  Le  Bon  has  pointed  out  in  regard  to  i  cranial  capacities,'  is  the 
real  direction  in  which  we  ought  to  look  for  evidences  of  class  or 
racial  superiority." 

And  again  he  remarks,  that  "  in  the  above  table  of  brain- 
weights  of  distinguished  men,  (which,  be  it  observed,  is  in  no  sense 
a  selected  list,  since  it  comprises  all  such  weights  known  to  the 
writer  as  having  been  recorded),  the  proportion  of  those  exceed- 
ing 55  oz.  amounts  to  nearly  23  per  cent.,  and  might  have  been 
much  larger  still  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  age  of  some  of  the 
distinguished  individuals  whose  brains  were  examined.  For,  not- 
withstanding a  marked  amount  of  senile  atrophy  in  some  of  these 
brains,  no  less  than  eleven  of  them  still  weighed  52^  to  55  oz. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  those  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  Daniel 
Webster,  Lord  Campbell,  and  Professors  De  Morgan  and  Gauss, 
may  each  have  exceeded  55  oz.  in  weight  when  these  distinguished 
men  were  not  only  in  good  health,  but  were  also  under  sixty 
years  of  age.  And  in  this  case  the  number  of  decidedly  large 
brains  among  these  twenty-three  distinguished  men  would  be 
raised  to  about  45  per  cent.  The  list  is  small  from  which  to  draw 
any  conclusions,  but  the  difference  in  proportion  indicated  seems 
to  be  far  too  great  to  be  attributable  to  mere  chance. 


A  True  Story  of  Lake  George. 

In  the  old  Colonial  days  there  stood  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
George,  a  substantial  stone  mansion  overlooking  Basin  Bay,  near 
the  site  ol  the  present  village  of  Bolton.  At  that  time  the  forest 
spread  in  trackless  wilderness  over  all  the  hill-sides,  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  there  was  no  house  within  many  miles  of  this 
lonely  habitation. 

Here  Colonel  De  Puyster,  a  retired  English  officer,  had 
found  a  refuge  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
family,  but  with  only  a  younger  sons  portion,  and  in  his  hand- 
some and  distinguished  youth  he  had  lived  recklessly,  soon  ex- 
hausting his  slender  means.  He  crowned  a  series  of  extravagant 
follies  by  the  supreme  folly  of  marrying  a  girl  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  struggle  escaped  the  debtor's  prison  by 
flight  to  America. 

Here  a  distant  cousin  had  bequeathed  to  him  some  hundred 
acres  of  wild  lands,  and  this  lonely  but  substantial  house.  In  his 
extremity  there  was  at  least  shelter  and  freedom  from  creditors 
to  be  found  in  this  remote  spot,  and  what  had  seemed  at  first  but 
a  temporary  refuge  became  a  permanent  home.  The  slow  sea- 
sons came  and  went,  the  desperate  cold  of  winter  converted  the 
lake  into  a  mirror  of  steel,  and  clothed  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of 
snow,  changeless  for  eight  long  months  ;  the  short  beautiful  sum- 
mer set  free  the  waves  of  the  lonely  inland  sea,  and  brightened 
with  fresh  green  the  sombre  forests,  and  so  ten  years  passed 
since  the  exiled  family  had  first  found  a  home  in  the  wilderness. 

During  these  years  the  little  child  had  grown  to  be  a  lovely 
woman,  with  the  haughty  look  of  a  young  aristocrat  on  her  fair 
face,  and  the  wild  grace  of  the  savage  in  her  lithe  and  slender 
form. 

Col.  De  Puyster  had  found  an  occupation  in  his  isolated  life 
in  the  hunting  and  fishing  that  were  not  a  sport  but  a  necessity, 
in  supplying  the  table,  and  the  former  beau  who  had  linked  his 
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arm  in  Selwyn's  and  chatted  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  had  grown 
hardened  and  gray,  and  looked  like  any  rough  frontiersman. 

But  he  had  never  forgotten  his  old  home,  nor  ceased  to 
dream  of  a  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  Every  week  in 
summer  he  sailed  his  boat  down  the  lake  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
in  the  hope  of  news,  and,  at  least  once  a  month  in  the  dead  ot 
winter,  made  the  same  trip  across  the  ice.  The  rare  letters  and 
papers  that  thus  came  to  him  were  a  link  with  the  outer  world, 
and  their  coming  were  the  only  events  of  his  monotonous  life. 

His  most  faithful  correspondent  was  his  old  friend  and  com- 
rade, Sir  Robert  Cameron,  a  brother  officer,  "  a  young  buck" 
when  he  himself  was  one,  but  a  man  of  substantial  fortune,  who 
reigned  now  over  the  broad  acres  of  a  great  inheritance. 

The  friendship  between  the  two  men  had  been  unusually 
strong,  and  when  little  Marian  De  Puyster  was  a  baby,  Sir 
Robert  had  declared  that  she  alone  should  wed  his  older  son, 
then  a  handsome  boy  of  eight. 

It  had  been  at  first  only  a  fancy,  but  it  had  been  reiterated 
until  it  came  to  seem  like  a  real  betrothal  to  the  young  creatures 
themselves,  and  when  the  Colonel  made  his  hasty  flight  there 
had  been  a  tearful  parting  between  the  children.  During  the  ten 
years  that  had  since  passed,  Sir  Robert  had  often  alluded  to  the 
old  pledge,  while  the  Colonel  had  trained  his  daughter  carefully, 
that  she  might  be  fitted  for  the  station  she  was  one  day  to  adorn. 
Nay,  more ;  he  had  kept  her  in  a  jealously  guarded  seclusion,  that 
no  other  suitor  should  win  her  heart,  until  young  Robert  came  to 
take  her  to  England  and  a  proud  career,  and  to  bring  back  also 
her  parents  to  the  land  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  exiled. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  wild  rose  from  all  admir- 
ing eyes.  The  fort  where  dashing  young  officers  were  some- 
times stationed,  was  a  long  way  from  the  stone  house,  and  after 
childhood  Marian  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  thither.  At 
twenty,  lovely  with  the  untrained  grace  of  a  sweet-briar,  she  had 
scarcely  seen  any  man  beside  her  father  and  the  men  hired  to 
assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  few  acres  of  farm,  and  the  care  of 
the  live  stock  on  the  place. 

And  now  Robert  was  coming. 

It  was  early  summer,  and  the  soft  rosy  hues  of  sunset  were 
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flushing  all  the  lake,  when  the  silent  waters  of  the  bay  near  which 
the  house  stood  were  cut  by  the  boat  that  brought  to  the  shore 
Col.  De  Puyster  and  his  young  English  guest. 

The  Colonel  stepped  up  on  to  the  landing-place  and  welcomed 
the  courtly-looking  man  to  his  home,  with  blufl  heartiness.  The 
blue  hills  sloped  away  in  front  of  them,  the  evergreens  dipped 
their  branches  to  the  water  on  either  hand,  and  the  substantial 
proportions  of  the  stone  house  looked  out  of  the  sheltering  trees 
over  a  lawn  where  a  few  English  flowers  were  blooming.  Mrs. 
De  Puyster  stood  alone  on  the  piazza  to  welcome  her  guest. 

"  And  Marian,  where  is  she  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over. 

"  She  was  here  a  moment  ago,  but  when  she  saw  the  boat 
rounding  the  point  she  ran  away.  You  must  not  expect  to  find 
her  quite  like  an  English  girl,  Robert,"  added  the  mother,  depre- 
catingly. 

But  their  guest  was  very  amiable.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  vice  as  well  as  the  gayeties  of  the  world,  in  his  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  he  had  of  his  own  deliberate  choice  agreed  to 
his  father's  fancy  that  he  should  marry  this  untutored  maiden. 
After  what  he  had  seen  of  women,  there  had  been  to  him  a  flavor 
of  peculiar  fascination  in  the  thought  that  he  should  win  an  utterly 
unsophisticated  girl,  one  who  had  literally  never  seen  any  gentle- 
man but  himself,  one  who  must,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be 
absolutely  pure.  He  was  rich  enough  to  wed  whom  he  pleased, 
and  in  his  long  journey,  slowly  sailing  over  the  wide  ocean,  and 
slowly  traveling  through  the  forests,  he  had  pictured  to  himself  a 
sufficient  reward  in  the  possession  of  this  rare  and  flawless  pearl 
of  maidenhood. 

When  at  last  she  came,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  in  obedience 
to  her  mother's  summons,  he  was  more  than  satisfied.  Clad  in  a 
simply-cut  white  dress  that  made  no  pretense  to  simulate  the 
fashion,  but  by  its  flowing  outlines  showed  in  perfection  the  lovely 
curves  of  the  round  young  form,  with  her  graceful,  well-poised 
head,  her  faultless  complexion  and  great  glorious  eyes,  he  would 
have  been  hard  to  please  indeed  who  could  have  found  fault  with 
so  fair  a  creature. 

It  is  true  that  the  lines  of  her  lovely  mouth  were,  if  softer, 
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still  as  resolute  as  those  under  her  father's  beard,  and  there  was 
an  untamed  defiance  in  the  look  of  her  dark  eyes,  but  this  was 
only  an  added  charm  to  the  man  of  the  world.  How  sweet  to 
bend  this  proud  spirit  to  gentle  obedience,  and  teach  those  glo- 
rious eyes  to  soften  and  droop. 

The  greeting  of  her  former  playmate  was  formal  to  absolute 
coldness,  but  this  he  attributed  to  a  maiden's  natural  diffidence. 
He  had  advanced  toward  her,  intending  to  meet  her  with  a  kiss, 
as  they  had  parted  with  one,  but  she  drew  back  so  decidedly  that 
he  contented  himself  with  bowing  over  her  hand.  Even  this 
seemed  to  annoy,  almost  to  anger  her,  as  she  hastily  snatched 
her  fingers  from  his  grasp.     He  laughed  lightly. 

"  What,  not  even  a  kiss  of  the  hand  for  your  old  friend  !" 
he  said  ;  "  have  you  forgotten;; our  parting,  sweet  Marian,  and  all 
the  tearful  kisses  we  had  then  ?" 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,"  she  said 
coldly,  as  she  drew  close  to  her  mother's  side. 

The  young  Englishman  laughed  again,  seeming  to  be  rather 
amused  than  displeased  by  her  indifference,  and  for  a  time  ad- 
dressed no  more  words  to  her.  Indeed,  Col.  De  Puyster,  who 
was  like  a  man  starving  for  news  from  the  great  world,  completely 
absorbed  his  guest  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  There  was 
so  much  for  him  to  ask  and  to  learn,  so  much  from  his  former 
home  which  to  him  and  to  his  wife  was  of  all-absorbing  interest, 
that  while  the  hours  went  on,  Mr.  Cameron  could  do  little  but 
answer  their  eager  questions. 

But  even  while  he  was  telling  the  Colonel  of  the  latest  Par- 
liamentary debates  and  the  approaching  cabinet  crisis,  or  de- 
scribing to  Mrs.  De  Puyster  the  last  ball  at  Almack's,  his  eyes 
wandered  constantly  towards  the  young  girl,  who  sat  near  an  open 
window,  taking  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  animated  conversation. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  on  the  dim  scene  outside,  sometimes  with 
such  eagerness  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  were  watching 
something  that  was  going  on,  visible  to  herself  alone. 

In  vain  did  the  brilliant  man  of  the  world  endeavor  to  inter- 
est this  fair  rustic  in  the  news  of  her  old  home.  His  most  bril- 
liant sallies  awoke  in  her  no  responsive  smiles,  his  most  elaborate 
descriptions  of  scenes  at  court  never  arrested  her  attention,  and 
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if  she  did  at  rare  moments  meet  his  eyes  fixed  on  her's  with  un- 
disguised admiration,  she  resented  his  boldness  by  quickly  turn- 
ing her  head  away,  and  becoming  more  absorbed  than  ever  in  her 
watch  out  of  the  window. 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel  took  his  friend  out  to  see  the 
place,  and  as  they  approached  the  house  after  an  hour's  tramp, 
they  caught  sight  of  Marian's  slender  figure  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  landing-place. 

"  Ah,  there  is  Marian,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  saw  his 
daughter ;  "  I  have  kept  you  with  me  too  long,  Robert.  I  know 
you  are  anxious  to  see  her.  She  is  just  going  out  in  her  boat, 
and  will  no  doubt  gladly  take  you  with  her." 

Mr.  Cameron  waited  for  no  second  bidding,  but  turned  down 
the  path  towards  the  shore.  As  he  approached  he  saw  that  there 
was  indeed  a  boat  on  the  water,  but  that  there  was  already  some 
one  in  it,  and  that  some  one  was  a  man,  a  young  farm-hand 
whom  he  remembered  had  helped  to  pull  the  boat  the  night 
before — a  handsome,  athletic  looking  young  fellow,  not  more 
than  two-and-twenty,  broad-shouldered  and  strong  of  arm,  and 
with  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  set  of  brilliant  teeth  flash- 
incr  out  of  his  pleasant,  sun-burned  face. 

As  Mr.  Cameron  hurried  across  the  lane,  Marian  turned  to- 
wards him,  apparently  at  some  word  uttered  by  the  young  man 
in  the  boat.  As  she  did  so,  Mr.  Cameron  waved  his  hand  in 
greeting,  but  in  response,  instead  of  returning  his  salutation,  she 
stepped  quickly  into  the  boat,  which  was  pushed  hastily  from  the 

shore. 

Astonished  and  now  really  indignant,  Mr.  Cameron  turned 
back  to  the  Colonel,  who  had  also  seen  the  action. 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  Tom!"  he  said  carelessly;  "  he  always 
takes  Marian  wherever  she  wants  to  go,  if  he  can  be  spared. 
Of  course  she  never  for  a  moment  thought  you  wanted  to  go." 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  boat,  which  had  only  gone  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  was  slowly  pulled  back  to  it,  and 
as  the  Colonel  and  his  companion  reached  the  landing-place, 
Marian  was  already  there. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  Robert  would  like  to  have  you 
take  him  out  on  the  lake." 
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The  words  were  uttered  as  a  command  rather  than  a  re- 
quest ;  but  Marian  stepped  ashore  as  she  said  coldly,  "  I  am  too 
tired,  and  the  sun  is  too  hot.  Tom  will  row  Mr.  Cameron,  if  he 
wishes  to  go," 

With  scarce  a  glance  at  their  guest,  she  walked  rapidly  past 
the  two  gentlemen  and  towards  the  house.  This  time  the 
Colonel  was  fairly  astonished. 

"  Why,  this  is  strange,  Robert,"  he  exclaimed ;  but  the 
young  man  waited  for  no  explanations.  A  few  rapid  strides 
brought  him  to  Marians  side. 

She  turned  upon  him  quickly  when  he  was  close  beside  her. 

"  Why  do  you  follow  me?"  she  demanded  angrily,  confront- 
ing him  with  eyes  as  resolute  as  his  own. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Cameron  was  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected rebuff;  then  he  bowed  with  low  courtly  grace,  as  he 
said : 

"  You  surely  cannot  blame  your  most  humble  adorer  for 
seeking  some  opportunity  of  expressing  the  ardent  admiration 
which  your  beauty  and  your  charms  have  awakened." 

It  was  a  speech  that  would  have  been  received  with  approv- 
ing smiles  by  any  of  the  court  beauties  of  England,  but  this  wild 
country  girl  only  drew  back  with  still  more  haughty  disdain. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  your  compliments,  Mr.  Cameron,"  she 
said  icily. 

"  Well,  then,  Marian,"  said  her  companion,  still  with  an  easy 
smile,  "if  you  do  not  like  courtly  phrases,  will  you  listen  to  the 
honest  sentiments  of  your  old  friend,  your  playmate  for  so  many 
years,  your  child  sweetheart?"  and  he  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

But  she  drew  away  wilfully.  "No!  No!  I  will  listen  to 
nothing,"  and  with  rapid  steps  she  hurried  to  the  house.  It  was 
evidently  useless  to  follow  her,  and  so  Mr.  Cameron  walked 
slowly  back  to  join  her  father.  He  felt  sharply  that  it  might  be 
harder  work  than  he  had  thought  to  win  this  wayward  girl. 

The  Colonel,  too,  was  seriously  troubled  ;  however,  he  made 
light  of  the  matter.  Marian's  manner  was  only  due  to  the 
awkwardness  of  her  country  rearing,  to  her  maiden  diffidence  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  whom  she  knew  had  come  over  to 
marry  her;   and  presently  Mr.   Cameron,   to   whom   no  other 
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explanation  seemed  possible,  accepted  this  solution  of  the  dam- 
sel's strange  behavior. 

In  deference  to  this  view  of  the  affair,  two  or  three  days 
were  allowed  to  elapse,  in  which  Mr.  Cameron  remained  con- 
stantly with  the  Colonel,  making  no  attempt  to  speak  to  Marian 
except  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  and  on  commonplace  sub- 
jects. The  two  gentlemen  went  away  on  long  expeditions  for 
fishing  or  hunting,  and  were  little  with  the  ladies  except  in  the 
evenings.  But  although  the  avoidance  of  all  attempts  to  press 
his  suit  appeared  partly  to  disarm  Marian's  aversion  to  their 
visitor,  she  never  relaxed  her  hostile  attitude,  and  met  every 
glance  of  admiration  with  a  look  of  defiance. 

All  this,  however,  instead  of  repelling  Mr.  Cameron  or  dis- 
couraging him,  only  added  zest  to  his  pursuit,  and  made  him 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  succeed.  And  anything  but  success 
seemed  impossible.  Conquests  among  the  daintiest  women  of 
England  had  been  easy  to  him  ;  was  it  likely  that  this  rural  maid 
would  long  resist  ? 

A  Sunday  came  when  the  visitor  had  been  with  them  a  few 
days,  a  Sunday  indicated  by  no  sound  of  ringing  bells  or  Sabbath 
calm  over  a  busy  community,  yet  kept  by  these  lonely  English 
exiles  with  some  attempt  to  mark  the  difference  between  this 
and  other  days.  A  cessation  of  all  labors  except  those  imposed 
by  necessity,  some  added  elaborations  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies,  and  especially  a  later  hour  for  dinner.  As  they  sat  at  this 
meal  the  sun  was  already  getting  low  in  the  west.  From  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room  they  could  see  the  placid  lake,  its 
calm  surface  untraversed  by  a  single  craft,  and  the  dark  evergreens 
that  fringed  the  shore  and  set  off  the  wild  outlines  of  the  distant 
hills. 

"  How  different  is  all  this. from  London !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cameron,  after  a  long  gaze  at  the  lonely  beauty  of  the  scene 
outside. 

"  Ah,  yes!"  replied  the  Colonel.  "Only  fancy  Pall  Mall  at 
this  hour,  crowded  with  people  coming  home  from  service." 

"  And  I  suppose  there  is  no  church  near  here?" 

"  There  is  service  at  the  fort  on  Sunday,  of  course,  read  by 
the  chaplain  ;    but  we   never  go.      I    have  not  cared,  to  have 
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Marian  meet  those  graceless  young  officers,  of  whom  there  are 
always  plenty  to  be  found  there." 

"  And  how  has  the  wild  bird  liked  her  seclusion  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Cameron,  addressing  Marian  with  the  suave  deference  he  always 
used  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  appealed  to  her. 

"  It  has  been  well  meant,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  girl  with  a 
sombre  flash  in  her  dark  eyes,  "  but  perhaps  less  complete  than 
Papa  thinks.  I  have  heard  some  preaching  since  we  have  lived 
here." 

"  You  mean  when  the  mission  was  at  the  fort  five  years  ago?" 
asked  her  father. 

"  Yes,  and  very  lately  I  have  heard  Mr.  Townley." 

"  Mr.  Townley,"  repeated  the  Colonel,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  She  means  that  traveling  Methodist  that  spoke  in  the  open 
air  to  some  of  the  settlers  a  few  weeks  ago,"  explained  her 
mother. 

"  O,  yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  had  forgotten  ;  a  poor  itiner- 
ant parson  who  preached  to  half  a  dozen  rustics.  Marian  took  a 
fancy  to  hear  him  and  rowed  across  the  lake  alone." 

"  Tom  was  with  me,"  said  Marian  slowly  and  with  a  deep- 
ening flush. 

"  O,  yes,  Tom,  of  course  ;  I  meant  that  neither  your  mother 
nor  I  went,"  replied  the  Colonel  carelessly. 

"  By  the  way,  where  did  you  find  Tom  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cam- 
eron.    "  He  seems  to  be  a  clever  young  fellow." 

"  He  is  very  much  so,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  and  curiously 
enough  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  small  tenants  on  my  father's 
place  at  home.  He  is  really  quite  bright,  considering  how  few 
advantages  he  has  had.     He  cannot  even  read  or  write." 

"  He  is  learning,"  said  Marian  hastily. 

"  Is  he?"  said  her  father  indifferently;  "that  is  very  sensible 
of  him.  Shall  we  go  out  on  the  porch?  It  will  be  pleasanter 
than  here." 

They  all  went  to  the  square  stone  porch  in  front  of  the 
house,  Marian  seating  herself  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  her  eyes 
fixed  in  dreamy  abstraction  on  the  wide  solitude  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  growing  very  impatient  at  the  delay 
in  his  suit,  for  a  time  carried  on  a  languid  conversation  with  the 
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Colonel  and  his  wife,  but  his  eyes  turned  constantly  to  the  girl's 
graceful  figure,  and  at  last  he  addressed  a  remark  directly  to  her. 

Marian  made  no  reply  ;  evidently  she  had  not  heard  the 
words.  Her  parents  were  both  watching  her  anxiously,  and  the 
Colonel  said  sharply :     "  Marian  !" 

With  a  start  the  girl  aroused  herself  from  her  reverie. 

"  Robert  spoke  to  you,"  said  her  father  with  evident  annoy- 
ance. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Marian  with  more  courtesy  than  she 
had  ever  yet  shown  in  addressing  her  guest.  "  What  did  you  say?" 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  would  not  like  to  change  this  lonely  life 
for  the  gayeties  of  London  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Marian  emphatically,  "  I  should  not.  Lake 
George  is  home  to  me,  the  only  home  I  care  for." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  She  does  not  know  what  she  speaks  of,"  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiently ;  "  to  me  this  is  exile — exile,"  he  repeated  bitterly,  "  ten 
years  of  exile.  How  inexpressibly  rejoiced  I  should  be  to  see 
London  again." 

Marians  eyes  rested  with  a  strange  look  of  regret  on  her 
father's  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  sadly,  "  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment to  Papa  if  he  never  goes  back  to  England !" 

"  The  hope  of  a  return  is  all  that  has  made  these  years  en- 
durable," said  the  Colonel  with  an  emotion  so  strong  that,  ashamed 
of  the  display  of  feeling,  he  started  up  and  strolled  off  down  the 
lawn  towards  the  shore.  After  a  moment  his  wife  followed  him. 
She  was  a  sweet,  colorless  lady,  with  very  little  will  of  her  own, 
adored  by  her  husband  and  child  for  her  soft  sweetness,  but 
with  no  thought  of  ever  opposing  her  wishes  to  theirs. 

As  her  parents  walked  away,  Marian  at  first  looked  after 
them  with  frightened  eyes,  and  then  started  up  to  follow  them  ; 
but  Mr.  Cameron  detained  her.  Her  beauty  and  grace,  com- 
bined with  her  proud  defiance,  had  aroused  a  passion  that  would 
no  longer  be  denied. 

•"  Will  you  not  listen  to  me  one  moment,  sweet  Marian  ?" 
he  said,  and  he  stood  before  her  with  eager  eyes  and  out- 
stretched hands. 
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"  No,"  replied  Marian  in  a  troubled  voice.  "  No,  you  cannot 
have  anything  to  say  that  I  ought  to  hear." 

"  But  I  have ;  you  know  I  have ! "  cried  Mr.  Cameron,  em- 
boldened by  her  evident  agitation.  "  You  know  that  I  have 
crossed  the  wide  ocean  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  ;  to  take  you 
back  as  my  bride,  and  to  take  your  parents  back  also  to  the 
scenes  they  love." 

"  Poor  papa ! "  murmured  Marian. 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  urged  Mr.  Cameron  eagerly ;  "  make 
him  happy,  and  me  the  most  enraptured  of  men.  Give  me  your 
promise,  beautiful  one !  Say  that  you  will  be  mine ! "  and  he 
seized  her  hand  as  he  uttered  the  courtly  phrases  with  an 
earnestness  that  proved  their  sincerity. 

But  his  words  and  actions  vexed  Marian  intensely;  she 
snatched  her  hand  away. 

"  No,"  she  cried  imperiously,  "  I  will  never  marry  you  !  It 
is  useless  for  you  to  ask  it !     I  will  not  listen  to  another  word." 

And  turning  abruptly  she  entered  the  house  and  secluded 
herself  in  her  own  room.  Mr.  Cameron,  amazed  and  angered, 
after  walking  about  till  the  fever  in  his  blood  had  somewhat 
calmed,  joined  his  host  and  briefly  related  to  him  what  had 
passed.  The  Colonel  was  deeply  disturbed  at  his  daughter's, 
inexplicable  waywardness.  He  and  his  guest  discussed  long  and 
earnestly  the  best  means  of  overcoming  her  resistance.  Mr. 
Cameron,  in  his  eagerness,  suggested  that  they  should  all  start 
for  England  together,  even  though  Marian  continued  to  refuse 
his  hand,  feeling  sure  that  in  the  long  companionship  of  the 
journey  he  should  have  opportunities  of  pressing  his  suit  which 
could  not  but  secure  success. 

The  broaching  of  this  plan  necessitated  much  discussion. 
The  two  gentlemen,  as  the  night  came  on,  had  returned  to  the 
house,  where  they  sat  in  a  room  looking  towards  the  bay.  The 
sun  went  down,  flushing  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  crimson  glory, 
that  faded  and  paled  till  the  gold  was  turned  to  silver  under  the 
rays  of  a  magnificent  full  moon.  In  the  heat  of  their  arguments, 
neither  of  them  heeded  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  thought  of  lighting 
a  candle ;  there  was  enough  light  to  serve  them  in  the  clear 
beams  that  from  the  west  opposite  poured  into  the  room. 
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The  house  was  very  quiet.  Mrs.  De  Puyster  had  joined 
her  daughter,  and  as  the  night  deepened  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  still  the  eager  lover  was 
suggesting  plans,  no  matter  how  lavish  the  expenditure  of 
money,  so  they  secured  the  success  of  his  wooing. 

A  momentary  pause  in  their  conversation  made  a  brief 
interval  of  silence,  when,  with  a  start,  Mr.  Cameron  exclaimed 

"  Who  was  that  ?" 

The  two  gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet  and  looked  eagerly 
from  the  window.  A  slight,  graceful  figure  was  hurrying  past 
the  house  towards  the  shore. 

"Marian  I"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  in  astonishment.  "Where 
can  she  be  going  at  this  hour  ?" 

She  moved  so  rapidly  that  she  was  already  half  way  to  the 
landing,  when,  without  a  word  of  further  explanation,  both  of 
them  feeling  that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred,  the  two 
gentlemen  hastened  after  her. 

In  the  wide  radiance  of  the  moonlight  they  could  see  plainly 
that  she  hurried  down  the  slope  of  the  shore  and  out  on  to  the 
little  wharf.  There  was  a  boat  there  awaiting  her,  a  man  in  it 
who  eagerly  lifted  her  down,  and  then  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
of  the  oars,  sent  the  boat  out  into  the  bay. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  fairly  running  now. 

"  She  is  going  away !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  under  his 
breath.     "  But  with  whom  ?  " 

Then  as  they  reached  the  landing-place,  and  could  see 
plainly  the  occupants  of  the  boat,  "It  is  only  Tom,"  he  cried 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

And  he  sent  his  voice  out  over  the  waters  with  a  summoning 
cry  :  "  Marian!    Marian  !    Come  back!" 

The  two  young  people  in  the  boat  looked  towards  the 
Colonel,  but  instead  of  returning,  Tom  rowed  more  vigorously 
than  before,  and  Marian  seized  an  oar  to  assist  him.  The 
Colonel  saw  the  need  of  immediate  action. 

"  We  must  follow  them  quickly,"  he  said ;  "  they  have  the 
best  sail-boat;  there  is  no  breeze  now,  but  once  around  the 
point  they  will  catch  the  wind  and  we  can  never  overtake 
them." 
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He  cast  off  another  boat,  and  each  wielding  an  oar,  the  two 
gentlemen  were  soon  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  runaways.  In  the 
broad  band  of  light  that  stretched  towards  the  moon,  the  other 
boat  was  distinctly  visible ;  the  young  people  were  rowing  des- 
perately towards  the  point,  knowing  that  there  was  their  chance 
of  escape.  Although  Tom  was  a  better  oarsman  than  either 
of  the  others,  Marian  was  not  their  equal,  and  despite  the  advan- 
tage of  start  secured  by  the  first  boat,  the  second  one  gained  on 
it  perceptibly. 

Still  they  were  getting  very  near  the  point,  and  a  light 
breeze  was  rippling  the  waters  of  the  lake,  breaking  into  a 
thousand  diamond  sparkles  the  radiance  of  the  moonlight.  Close 
in  front  was  the  long  dark  slope  of  the  hill.  The  fugitives  were 
making  greater  efforts  ;  a  few  more  strokes  and  the  point  would 
be  rounded,  when,  just  as  they  had  almost  reached  it,  the  silent 
lake  was  awakened  by  the  echoes  of  a  shot. 

The  Colonel  had  given  his  oar  to  Mr.  Cameron,  and  drawing 
a  heavy  pistol  from  his  belt,  had  fired  across  the  course  of  the 

boat. 

"  Stop,  Tom !"  he  shouted.     "  Stop  this  instant,  or  I  will 

shoot  you  like  a  dog." 

The  effect  was  instantaneous  ;  the  occupants  of  the  first 
boat  ceased  rowing,  and  the  little  craft  danced  idly  on  the  waves, 
while  a  hurried  consultation  was  evidently  had  between  Marian 
and  her  companion. 

A  few  more  strokes  with  the  oars,  and  the  Colonel's  boat 
was  beside  that  containing  the  truant  daughter.  Now  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  her,  and  the  struggle  was  over,  the  Colonel 
found  himself  strangely  shaken. 

"  Marian,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "Marian,  where  are  you  going?" 

The  girl  still  held  the  oar  in  her  hand  ready  to  resume  her 
labors,  the  white  moonlight  streamed  over  her  lithe  figure,  her 
chest  heaved  with  the  exertion  she  had  made,  and  her  handsome 
face  and  resolute  eyes  were  defiant. 

"  I  am  going  away  with  Tom,"  she  said. 

Something  in  her  words  and  manner  for  the  first  time  sent 
a  Strang  an  almost  impossible,  supposition  into  the  minds  of  her 
pursuers. 
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"  With  Tom  V  faltered  the  Colonel.  "  Where  were  you 
going  with  him  ?" 

"  To  his  home  on  the  mountains,"  replied  Marian  firmly. 

"You  must  not!  you  shall  not!"  cried  the  Colonel  in  strange 
excitement.  "  Wretched  girl,  you  shall  not  disgrace  yourself; 
you  shall  come  back  with  me." 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  seize  her  arm  as  the  boats  lay  side 
by  side. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  that,"  replied  Marian.  "Tom  is  my 
husband,  and  I  shall  go  with  him." 

"  Your  husband  !"  repeated  the  Colonel,  his  hands  dropping 
helplessly,  while  Marian  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  oar  widened 
the  distance  between  the  two  boats. 

"  Yes,  we  were  married  three  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Townley, 
the  Methodist  preacher." 

She  gave  a  long  stroke  with  the  oar,  and  Tom  also  began  to 
pull  again  ;  the  boat  shot  rapidly  away,  and  presently  disap- 
peared round  the  point.  This  time  there  was  no  attempt  at  pur- 
suit. The  Colonel  sat  helplessly  idle,  and  Mr.  Cameron  slowly 
rowed  the  boat  back  to  the  stone  house. 

A  few  days  later  the  disappointed  suitor  started  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  with  him  went  the  angry  father,  leaving 
his  gentle  wife  in  due  time  to  forgive  and  receive  back  her 
daughter  and  the  husband  of  her  choice. 

But  the  Colonel  did  not  find  England  and  his  old  haunts  at 
all  as  he  had  pictured  them  in  his  exile.  A  new  generation 
seemed  to  have  grown  up ;  he  felt  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  an 
old  man  among  them  ;  the  murky  skies  of  England  oppressed 
him  ;  the  crowded  country  suffocated  him  ;  he  found  himself  long- 
ing for  the  clear  skies,  the  pure  air,  and  the  wide  spaces  of  his 
American  home.  His  kindly  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Calmly  considering  Marian's  conduct,  he  saw  that 
there  were  excuses  for  her  choice,  in  her  natural  seeking  for 
young  companionship.  After  all,  Tom  was  an  unusually  pleasant 
and  intelligent  fellow  ;  and  when,  after  a  year's  absence,  the 
Colonel  once  more  reached  the  stone  house,  it  was  with  arms 
outstretched  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  hearty  greeting  for 
her  husband.         — ~~ .._*.. 
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It  was  so  pleasant  to  the  Colonel  to  be  at  home  once  more  ; 
never  had  the  lake  seemed  so  beautiful.  He  was  surprised 
every  day  to  find  how  excellent  a  man  was  his  new  son-in-law. 
Naturally  of  quick  intelligence,  association  with  his  wife  had 
improved  and  refined  Tom,  so  that  he  seemed  no  longer  an  un- 
fitting mate  for  her.  The  Colonel  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
was  a  truer  and  more  loving  husband  than  the  dashing  but 
inconstant  Cameron  would  probably  have  been. 

As  time  went  by  the  two  men  drew  into  close  companion- 
ship, and  the  stalwart  sons  and  daughters  that  grew  up  around 
Marian  and  Tom,  made  the  happiness  of  the  Colonels  declin- 
ing years. 

Lillie  pevereux  Blake. 


A   True  Ghost. 


A    REMINISCENCE    OF    COLLEGE   DAYS. 


It  was  my  sophomore  year.  My  room-mate  and  at  the  same 
time  classmate,  thus  making  him  a  full-fledged  chum,  had  been  sick 
for  eight  weeks  with  inflammatory  rheumatism.  He  was  unwilling 
to  go  home  and  I  was  unwilling  to  have  him  go,  and  so  I  took 
care  of  him.  My  father  was  a  physician  and  had  carefully  trained 
me  in  the  requirements  of  the  sick  room  ;  as  a  consequence  I 
felt  equal  to  the  task,  and  entered  upon  it  cheerfully. 

Poor  Brower  suffered  terribly,  and  night  after  night  I  would 
get  up  and  sit  by  him  and  rub  and  bathe  his  swollen  limbs  until 
the  pain  would  subside  and  he  would  go  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
So  it  continued  through  the  months  of  March  and  April.  He  was 
a  wonderfully  noble  fellow,  and  his  patience  and  endurance  won 
our  ever-increasing  admiration.  The  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
would  come  in  June,  and  there  were  various  prizes  to  be  awarded. 
There  were  seven  that  I  felt  to  be  within  my  reach.  "  Latin," 
"  Greek,"  "  Mathematics,"  "Rhetoric,"  "  General  Record,"  "  Great- 
est Advancement  during  the  year,"  and  "  a  heavy  gold  medal  to 
whoever  took  any  six  prizes." 

As  a  matter  of  course  nothing  was  said  to  Brower,  or  any  one 
else,  on  the  subject.  I  proposed  to  work  and  get  them,  and  I  felt 
equal  to  the  task  if  my  health  did  not  break.  So  far  as  that  was 
concerned  I  was,  as  it  is  called,  delicate.  I  had  tried,  in  1861,  at 
the  end  of  my  freshman  year,  to  enlist  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
but  was  rejected.     The  record  said   "  consumption." 

But  I  have  always  thought  there  was  some  influence  exerted 
of  which  I  was  not  informed.  At  any  rate  I  was  sent  back  to 
college  with  an  injunction  to  be  very  careful  about  that  cough. 

Well,  yes,  I  had  a  cough,  but  a  cough  is  not  consumption. 
However,  I  went  back  and  at  the  end  of  the  winter  I  was  thin, 
and  white,  and  pale,  but  the  cough  was  gone.  I  stopped  the  act 
of  coughing  when  Brower  was  taken  sick,  for  it  disturbed  him.  I 
knew  that  continued  coughing  only  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  that  it  was  largely  controlled  by  the  will. 

Our  "  Phi  Beta"  met  regularly.     As  no  one  but  those  who 
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stood  in  first  or  second  place  in  some  one  study,  at  least,  was 
eligible  to  membership  (and  if  he  fell  below  that  during  the  year, 
except  for  sickness,  he  ceased  to  be  a  member),  it  may  readily  be 
inferred  that  our  number  was  limited.  We  were  only  thirty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty- eight  for  the  year. 

We  met  at  10  o'clock  every  night  at  the  stroke  of  the  col- 
lege bell,  and  spent  a  half  an  hour,  or  more  if  necessary,  in  dis- 
cussing knotty  questions  that  were  likely  to  come  up  next  day. 
Seniors,  juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen  here  met  on  equal 
footing;  the  principle  on  which  our  society  acted  being  that  "  the 
aid  which  one  member  gives  another  polished  up  his  own  knowl- 
edge." I  doubt  if  any  society  ever  had  its  members  more  firmly 
wedded  together  than  were  we  by  our  desire  to  win  the  highest 
grade  of  scholarship  as  a  society. 

So  matters  stood  when  the  hrst  week  of  May  dawned. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  members  had,  in  a  moment 
of  over  Samaritan-like  feeling,  promised  that  he  would  ring  the 
night  and  morning  bells  a  week,  while  the  janitor  went  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  relative.  The  first  night  the  bell  was  duly  rung, 
but  the  next  morning  the  unwary  "  Phi  Beta"  slipped  and  sprained 
an  ankle.  Lots  were  drawn  to  see  which  member  would  take  his 
place  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  voluntarily  imposed,  and  the 
lot  fell  on  me. 

The  second  night  of  the  janitor's  absence  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  at  its  call  the  members  met  and  lots  were  drawn  to  see  who 
should  keep  the  sprained-ankle  member  duly  posted  on  all  his 
lessons — that  is,  that  any  question  or  knotty  point  he  had  should 
come  to  the  meeting  and  the  substance  of  the  discussion  be  re- 
peated to  him,  so  that  he  might  not  lose  place  or  grade  by  reason 
of  temporary  absence. 

The  lot  fell  on  me.  Things  were  getting  a  little  tough.  To 
be  sure  I  had  only  to  state  that  my  hands  were  full  with  Brower, 
to  have  a  dozen  volunteers  for  the  sprained-ankle  business,  but 
no  member  of  the  society  had  ever  yet  declined  a  duty,  and  I  was 
sure  I  would  not  be  the  first. 

The  third  day  came  and  the  morning  and  night  bells  were 
rung  as  usual.  But  Brower  was  getting  worse.  At  midnight  he 
broke  out  with  :  "  I  tell  you,  Carlmeth,  there's  going  to  be  an  awful 
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change  in  the  weather.     See  how  I  am  swelling  up,  and  I  am  so  cold." 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant  and  at  his  side.  Sure  enough, 
the  barometer  of  his  body  told  the  story,  and  any  one  who  has 
ever  had  that  devil-fish  of  all  diseases,  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
knows  just  how  sensitive  the  human  frame  barometrically  becomes. 

"  Yes,  old  fellow,  here,  blazes !"  said  I  half  awake,  "  where's 
the  chloroform  liniment  ?  Here,  let  me  wrap  these  flannels  around 
your  elbows  and  knees,  and  I'll  start  up  the  fire." 

"■  Oh,  that  is  so  good,"  moaned  he.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you,  but  it  hurts  so.  Say,  old  Tad,  you  look  pale. 
Why  don't  you  tell  the  Phis  to  take  the  other  work  off  your  hands? 
You  know  they  can't  take  me  off,  for  they  don't  know  how  to 
nurse  me,  but  they  can  relieve  you  of  that  other  work." 

"  Don't  worry,"  said  I,  "  I  am  bound  I  won't  be  the  first  Phi 
that  crawls  out  of  a  duty  imposed  by  ' lot,'  so  let  me  fix  you  up 
and  tumble  off  to  sleep." 

"  Phi  grit,  and  by  George,  I'll  try  and  show  some  myself,"  and 
I  saw  him  nerving  for  the  task. 

Poor  Brower!  it  was  hard  work ;  this  was  the  third  spring 
he  had  suffered,  but  his  brave  endurance  had  made  him  hosts  of 
friends,  and  his  quick  intellect  and  ready  perception  had  not  failed 
him.     He  was  still  a  member  of  the  Phi  and  a  good  one  too. 

I  could  not  sleep  any  more  that  night.  I  felt  feverish.  I 
tried  to  read,  to  study.  I  went  back  to  bed,  but  immediately  got 
up  and  dressed.  Brower  was  in  a  doze,  and  I  went  out  into  the 
night  air.  It  was  wonderfully  calm  and  clear.  It  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  spring  night.  I  walked  quickly  for  some  ten  minutes, 
with  my  hat  off,  and  felt  refreshed  ;  then  returned  and  found  poor 
Brower  worse.  Say,  old  fellow,  I  can't  see  any  change  in  the 
weather.     It's  a  magnificent  night,"  said  I. 

The  poor  boy  was  almost- frantic  in  his  pain,  and  yelled  out : 
"  Don't  tell  me  anything  of  that  kind,  you  infernal  hound.  Don't 
I  know?  don't  these  joints  and  muscles  tell  the  whole  thing?  Do 
you  suppose  you  will  cheat  me  into  thinking  I  don't  know  what's 
going  to  happen,  and  almighty  soon,  too  ?  Oh,  Carlmeth,"  and 
he  broke  down.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  get  mad,  but  it  hurt  so,  and 
it's  hard  to  be  a  gritty  Phi  when  you  are  swelled  up  this  way  and 
the  pain  darting  back  and  forth  like  a  loom  shuttle." 
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The  weary  hours  crept  on.  I  was  bound  to  be  a  true  Phi, 
and  rubbed  and  smoothed  and  patted  and  petted  until  finally,  just 
as  the  hour  of  seven  approached,  he  again  dozed  off,  and  I  went 
and  rung  the  morning  bell.  At  9  o'clock  the  doctor  came 
and  gave  him  an  opiate,  which  enabled  me  to  attend  to  the  entire 
round  of  the  days  duties.  Evening  came  and  he  slept  and  woke 
by  turns.  At  9  o'clock  he  said  :  "  The  pains  have  all  left  me  ; 
bring  a  light  and  look  at  me.  I  can't  lift  either  arm  or  leg.  I  am 
mighty  weak,  old  Tad." 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  old  boy,  but  a  tempest  is  rising,  and  I 
feel  very  cold  myself.  You  know  you  predicted  a  change  last  night." 

"  Say,  old  Tad,  you  are  trembling.  Leave  me  and  go  and 
lie  down.     I'll  keep,  and  if  you  keep  on  you'll  bust." 

"  Hush,  my  Phi ;  lie  still  and  slumber." 

"  Not  by  a  Phi's  grit,  till  you  go  and  lie  down,"  said  he. 

"  All  right ;  I'll  lie  down  ;  just  as  soon  as  I  have  rung  the  bell." 

"O.  K.,  I'll  obey,"  said  he. 

At  five  minutes  before  ten  I  left  the  room,  passed  through 
the  long,  dark  hall  of  our  wing  and  went  out  on  the  front  steps. 
The  night  was  fearfully  dark ;  the  wind  was  raging  in  a  hurricane ; 
the  trees  were  lashed  beyond  endurance,  and  while  some  were 
bent  and  broken  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  others  seemed  sob- 
bing for  mercy.  I  passed  down  the  steps  and  along  the  front 
walk  to  the  great  porch.  Habit  led  me,  not  sight,  for  not  even 
the  sky  between  the  tree-tops  was  visible.  I  went  up  the  steps 
which  I  had  climbed  so  many  scores  of  times  before  and  on  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  long,  broad  lower  hall. 

On  reaching  the  staircase  I  put  my  hand  out  against  the  wall 
to  guide  my  way,  and  found  it  cold  and  wet.  By  some  inadver- 
tence the  windows  and  doors  had  all  been  left  open,  and  the 
shrieking  of  the  gale  was  doubly  intensified  by  its  rushings 
through  the  corridor  and  spaces.  As  I  learned  afterwards,  the 
thermometer  had  suddenly  fallen  30  degrees  at  about  that  hour. 
The  barometer  had  also  undergone  a  like  erratic  change.  At  the 
moment  I  touched  the  wall  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  felt  a  cold, 
clammy  chill  run  from  my  fingers  through  my  entire  body.  I 
quickly  withdrew  my  hand  and  wiped  it  on  the  skirt  of  my  dress- 
ing-gown.    I  did  this  while  waiting,  for  I  had  a  full  minute  to 
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spare.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  my  hand  dry  in  the  first  en- 
deavor and  I  tried  a  fresh  place  in  the  dressing-gown.  Like  the 
blood  spot  in  Macbeth,  the  clammy  dampness  would  not  "  out." 
I  felt  cold  all  over,  and  then   I  distinctly  remember,  I  muttered 

"  then  stay,  d you  ;  I'll  go  on." 

I  went  on  up  to  the  first  landing.  I  hated  the  clamminess 
of  the  wall  and  would  not  feel  my  way  by  touching  it  again ;  but 
still,  trying  to  dry  my  hand  by  using  the  skirt  of  my  dressing- 
gown,  I  felt  slowly,  with  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  for  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  second  landing.  The  place  was  reached  in 
safety,  but  there  was  a  window  just  overhead  at  that  end  of  the 
hall,  and  a  gust  of  the  tempest  sucked  through  with  an  overpow- 
ering whirl  and  forced  me  frantically  to  reach  for  the  wall  to  keep 
from  falling.  I  found  it  and  it  was  colder  and  wetter  than  before. 
Both  hands  were  now  wet,  and  every  bone  in  my  body  was  quiv 
ering.  I  felt  for  the  railing  and  found  it  also  dripping  with  the 
rapidly  condensing  moisture. 

There  were  but  seven  steps  to  the  last  landing  and  I  started 
up.  I  have  said  the  night  was  so  black  that  the  sky  couldn't  be 
distinguished  between  the  tree-tops ;  nevertheless,  just  here, 
while  trying  to  mount  those  last  seven  steps,  there  came  a  shriek 
from  the  tempest,  or  something  else,  that  froze  the  marrow.  A 
huge  bat-like  form  of  tangible  blackness,  with  eyes  of  glowing 
fire,  stood  on  the  upper  step  and  spread  his  terrible  wings  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  hall  and  reached,  with  a  clutching  grasp, 
to  seize  me  ;  and  again  the  terrible  shriek  resounded.  I  shrieked 
in  return  and  sprang  back  into  the  corner  of  the  landing.  There  k 
came  another  piercing  cry  and  then  a  pause  in  the  tempest,  and 
for  a  moment  all  was  still. 

At  that  instant  I  saw  nothing  but  the  gleaming  eyeballs — all 
else  was  merged  in  the  universal  blackness.  I  ground  out  be- 
tween my  chattering  teeth  :  "  Phi  grit,  go  on,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  ghosts."  And,  nerving  myself,  I  went  on,  through  the 
apparition,  while  the  great  flapping  wings  seemed  to  fold  down 
over  me  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  shrieks  and  sounds,  but 
I  went  through.  I  seized  the  bell-rope  and  remember  hearing  one 
stroke.  In  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  uncanny  being  that  had 
disputed  my  way  on  the  staircase  had  followed,  seized,  pinioned, 
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thrown  me  down,  and  with  a  demoniacal  cry  had  fled,  leaving  me 
in  the  darkness. 

*  *  *  H*  *  * 

There  was  a  long  blank,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was 
greeted  by  Brower  : 

"  Well,  old  Tad,  how  are  you  ?" 
"  Hello,  Brower  ;  you  up;  where  have  I  been  ?" 
"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  where  they  found  you  a 
fortnight  ago,  grabbing  the  bell-rope  and  in  a  dead  gone.     But 
you  are  all  right  now,  old  Tad,  I  guess,  if  you  keep  still." 
"  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be  up,  old  boy  ?" 
"  Bless  you,  you  can't  imagine  how  quick  the  cursed  '  rheumy  ' 
left  me  after  that  change  in  the  weather.     I  got  right  up  in  less 
than  three  days  and  went  to  work  to  pay  an  old  score  in  taking 
care  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  old  boy?  I  can't  understand." 
"  Well,  old  Tad,  it's  just  this  ;  when  you  rang  the  bell  the 
Phis  gathered,  but  there  was  only  one  stroke,  and  you  didn't 
turn  up,  and  they  went  for  you,  and  they  found  you  at  the  foot  of 
the  bell-rope  in  a  dead  faint,  and  they  brought  you  down  and 
put  you  to  bed,  and  you  didn't  come  out  of  it^  and  they  went  for 
the  doctor." 

"  I  don't  understand  this,  Brower  ;  tell  me  some  more." 
"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  just  a  little  more  and  then  you  have  got 
to  have  the  curtain  drawn  and  curl  up  and  keep  still." 
"  All  right,"  said  I. 

He  went  on  :  "  You  have  been  here  two  weeks.  During  the 
first  week  it  took  two  Phis  to  keep  you  down.  It  was  perfectly 
funny.     You  would  set  your  teeth  and  grind  out  in  tragic  style  : 

*  Phi  grit ;  there  is  no  ghost/  and  then  you  would  grab  the  clothes 
and  get  off  the  bed  in  spite  of  us.  Now,  my  good  little  Phi,  turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep  and  I'll  stay  here,  and  when  you  wake  up  I 
want  you  to  tell  what  it  was." 

"  All  right ;  I  am  tired." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  took  the  prize,  but  the  experience  of  that  night  refuses  to 
fade  from  my  memory.  Carlmeth. 


Open  the  Cage  Door. 

Dr.  B.  resided  in  the  country.  At  the  time  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  the  doctor  was  about  seventy  years  old, 
and  beginning  to  break.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  I  don't  think  the  sons  were  anything  wonder- 
ful— indeed,  I  should  say  that  both  of  them  were  rather  below 
par — but  four  of  the  girls  were  remarkably  bright.  Owing  to 
certain  physiological  peculiarities  in  the  mother,  the  daughters 
were  endowed  with  special  and  striking  talents.  One  of  them 
had  a  perfect  passion  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  another  was 
"  crazy  about  machinery,  "  and  still  another  had  a  decided  taste 
for  farming.  Each  of  them  would  give  the  world  if  she  only 
dared,  but  what  would  folks  say  ?  The  daughters  ranged  from 
twenty-six  to  forty-two,  and  not  one  married.  A  little  flutter  of 
expectation  had  been  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  poor,  overworked 
father  two  or  three  times,  but  up  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the 
whole  seven  girls  were  still  on  the  father's  hands.  One  of  the 
sons  told  me  that  not  one  of  the  girls  had  had  a  nibble  in  three 
years,  and  that  they  were  pretty  much  discouraged.  The  hostler 
informed  me,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  "  Miss  Alice  had 
more  sense  than  the  doctor  and  the  two  boys  all  put  together, 
and  that  Miss  Carrie  and  Miss  Viney  were  smarter'n  lightning ; 
but,"  added  John,  with  a  significant  wink,  "  I  reckon  the  old  man 
would  be  mighty  glad  to  git  shet  of  a  few  on 'em  ;  for,  "  added  the 
good  natured  hostler,  "  it  takes  a  heap  o'  money  to  clothe  and 
feed  a  lot  like  that,  even  though  they  be  girls  ;  and  then,  you 
know,  these  girls  with  high  notions  spend  lots." 

After  I  had  visited  at  the  doctor's  two  or  three  times,  and 
had  heard  the  ladies  talk  about  the  great  busy  outside  world  in 
that  vacant  sort  of  way  which  I  have  observed  among  convicts  in 
prison,  the  whole  thing  became  so  painful  to  me  that  I  discon- 
tinued my  calls.  What  is  there,  I  used  to  ask  myself,  about  the 
prejudices  of  society   against  women  in  Constantinople  or  Salt 
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Lake  City,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  which  is  more  cruel  than 
this  prejudice  among  us  that  says  to  an  unmarried  woman  of  the 
better  class,  if  you  do  anything  except  stay  at  home  and  wait  for 
a  man,  you  shall  be  ostracized?  We  educate  our  women.  We 
give  them  large  and  noble  views  of  life.  But  when  they  gradu- 
ate from  the  college,  we  say  to  them,  with  uplifted  hand  of  warn- 
ing, "  Beware,  beware!  If  you  stir  out  of  your  mother's  drawing- 
room,  except  in  corsets,  long  skirts,  frills  and  feathers,  all  ready 
to  charm  the  beaux,  or  if  you  engage  in  any  occupation  except 
that  of  fascination,  you  shall  be  marked  off  the  genteel,  fashion- 
able list." 

D.  L. 


Treatment  of  Prisoners. 


The  story  of  Capt.  Maconochie's  work  "  On  Norfolk  Island," 
is  very  suggestive.  The  population  consisted  of  1,400  prisoners 
and  their  jailers.  The  prisoners  were  the  desperate  criminals 
selected  from  the  penitentiaries  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land.  They  were  beaten,  starved  and  chained.  Their 
self-respect  was  completely  broken.  An  intelligent  victim  said  : 
"  When  a  man  is  sent  here  he  loses  the  heart  of  a  man  and  gets 
.    that  of  a  beast." 

Capt.  Maconochie  declared  "  A  more  demoniacal  assemblage 
could  not  be  imagined.  The  most  formidable  scene  I  ever  be- 
held was  the  sea  of  faces  upturned  to  me  when  I  first  addressed 
them."  The  Captain  held  out  a  brother's  hand  to  them,  and  they 
soon  were  induced  to  join  in  many  practical  efforts  to  better  their 
condition.  Capt.  Maconochie's  experiences  on  Norfolk  Island 
would  fill  volumes.  He  says :  "  I  found  the  Island  a  brutal  hell, 
and  leave  it  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community.  Officers, 
women  and  children  traverse  the  Island  everywhere  without  fear ; 
and  huts,  gardens,  stock-yards  and  growing  crops  are  scattered 
in  every  corner  without  molestation." 

As  an  illustration  of  Capt.  Maconochie's  management,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  single  case.  A  man  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson appeared  to  have  run  the  whole  gamut  of  crime,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four.  Flogging  only  rendered 
him  more  violent  and  hardened.  So  desperate  and  dangerous 
did  he  finally  become  that  he  was  sentenced  to  be  chained  to  a 
rock  for  two  years.  He  was  fastened  by  a  heavy  chain,  his  bed 
was  a  hollow  scooped  in  the  rock,  his  food  was  passed  to  him  by 
r  long  pole.  His  flesh  was  devoured  by  vermin,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  water  to  bathe  his  sores.  All  this  did  not  subdue  him. 
Capt.  Maconochie  found,  unchained  and  treated  him  like  a  human 
being.     The  sequel  is  thus  told : 

"  Sir  George  Gibbs  visited  the   Island  three  years  after  Capt. 
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Maconochie's  arrival,  and  while  driving  through  its  beautiful 
scenery,  Anderson  was  seen  tripping  along  in  his  trim  sailor  dress, 
full  of  importance,  with  his  telescope  under  his  arm.  '  What 
smart  little  fellow  may  that  be  ?'  asked  Sir  George.  '  Whom  do 
you  suppose  ?  That  is  the  man  who  was  chained  to  the  rock  in 
Sidney  harbor.'     Sir  George  was  greatly  surprised  and  affected." 

The  prisons  of  Munich  afford  a  very  suggestive  illustration. 
The  prisoners  were  celebrated  as  the  most  brutal  of  the  brutal 
classes.  They  were  guarded  by  ferocious  dogs,  heavily  chained, 
and  flogged  for  the  slightest  offense.  They  became  treacherous, 
cruel  and  dangerous.  At  length  the  prisons  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Obermair,  a  man  who  ''founded  his  system  on  the 
conviction  that  the  worst  criminal  preserves  the  germ  of  some 
good  quality,  and  that  discipline,  based  rather  on  mercy  than  se- 
verity, by  appealing  to  the  nobler,  instead  of  the  brutal  instincts 
of  humanity,  will  awaken  a  new  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
vict,— that  of  self-respect, — and  thus  develop  those  moral  quali- 
ties which,  though  dormant,  are  never  completely  extinct." 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  we  find  that  of  298  prisoners 
discharged  within  the  two  years  of  his  administration,  246  after- 
wards led  honest  and  industrious  lives ;  although  more  than  half 
of  them  had  been  convicted  for  felony  or  murder.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  claim  that  nine  in  ten  of  them  would,  except  for  Mr.  Ober- 
mair's  help,  have  fallen  back  into  crime. 

D.  L. 


Treatment  of  the  Insane. 


Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Chairman  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  of  England,  says  in  his  testimony 
before  a  Select  Committee  : 

"Just  take  this  fact :  in  one  of  the  large  Metropolitan  houses, 
on  every  night,  nearly  200  patients  were  placed  in  mechanical 
restraint ;  and  I  know  that  as  much  as  three  years  after  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  when  we  were  doing  all  we  could  to  remove 
those  abuses,  one  of  the  Superintendents  admitted  to  our  Commis- 
sion that  between  80  and  90  patients  in  one  house  alone,  under 
his  supervision,  were  found  in  chains  every  morning." 

•jC  SfC  Sj»  <$»  »j»  Jj5 

"  When  we    began  our  visitations,  one  of  the  first   rooms 

that  we  went  into  contained  nearly  1 5o  patients,  in  every  form 

of  madness.     A  large  proportion  of  them  were  chained  to  the 

wall,  some  melancholic,  some  furious,  but  the  noise,  and  din,  and 

roar   were  such  that  we  positively  could  not   hear  each   other. 

Every  form  of  disease  and  every  form  of  madness  was  there.     I 

never  beheld  anything  so  horrible  and  so  miserable.     Turning 

from  that  room,  we  went  into  a  court  appropriated  to  the  women. 

In  that  court  there  were  from  1 5  to  20  women,  whose  sole  dress 

was  a  piece  of  old  cloth  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  rope  ;  many 

of  them  covered  with  filth  ;  they  were  crawling  on  their  knees, 

and  that  was  the  only  place  they  could  be.    I  do  not  think  that  I 

ever  witnessed  brute  beasts  in  such  a  condition.     And  this  had 

subsisted  for  years." 

****** 

Wretched  as  this  picture  is,  it  is  good,  when  compared  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
mad-houses  of  Paris  at  that  time  were  shocking  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Numberless  creatures  in  human  form  were  left  naked, 
chained  to  the  floor  in  small,  dark  cells,  and  often  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  their  natural  wants,  for  weeks  together, 
except  to  push  bits  of  coarse  food  through  a  small  hole  in  the  iron 
door.  When  the  heroic  Penel  began  his  divine  work,  the 
French    mad-houses   were  the    most  dreadful  places  on    earth. 
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And  it  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  condition  of  the  mad- 
houses in  Great  Britain  was,  if  possible,  more  brutal  than  those 
on  the  Continent.  Not  only  were  the  poor  creatures  confined  in 
dark  cells,  chained  to  stone  floors  reeking  with  indescribable 
filth,  but  they  were  frequently  beaten  with  savage  ferocity. 

With  what  a  sense  of  relief  we  turn  to  a  recent  report  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Lalor,  of  the  Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin, 
Ireland  : 

"  The  old  means  of  treating  insanity  or  guarding  against  its 
results,  are  well  known  to  have  been  restraint  and  seclusion. 
Restraint,  as  is  well  known,  has  never  been  recognized  by  me  as 
a  useful  or  legitimate  means  of  treating  the  insane.  Seclusion 
has  been  infrequent  here,  and  has  gradually  become  more  and 
more  so. 

"  In  reference  to  seclusion,  I  have  not  only  greatly  lessened 
its  practice,  but  also  considerably  reduced  the  means  .of  having 
recourse  to  it. 

"  At  the  present  moment  we  have  only  nine  single  rooms  for 
5oo  female  patients  in  the  old  house,  and  of  these  there  are  rarely 
more  than  two  employed.  They  are,  I  may  say,  used  altogether 
at  night,  and  only  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  patients  who  may 
become  noisy  from  disturbing  the  repose  of  their  fellow  patients. 

"  Such  results  as  I  have  referred  to  evidence  the  well- work- 
ing of  the  institution  in  the  past  year,  in  the  way  of  the  content- 
ment or  happiness  of  the  patients,  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  regularity,  or  the  promotion  of  recovery  or  relief;  and  they 
are,  I  believe,  mainly  due,  under  Providence,  to  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  the  patients,  which  is,  I  may  say,  universal,  and  has 
taken  the  place  of  directly  repressive  measures. 

"  Refractory  or  disorderly  wards  are  unknown  here,  as 
being  out  of  character  in  an  institution  where  all  are  expected  to 
be  orderly.  In  the  few  exceptional  cases  where  patients,  by 
noise  or  irregularities,  disturb  or  set  bad  examples  to  their  fel- 
lows, such  are  at  once  removed  either  to  the  recreation  ground, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  to  one  of  the  large  dormitories,  if  it  be 
not  so,  and  they  are  there  walked  about  in  charge  of  an  attend- 
ant till  the  period  of  excitement  has  passed  away.  Seldom  are 
there  two  such  cases  at  the  same  time." 

Employment  is  the  great  remedy  to  give  vigor  to  body  and 
mind,  and  we  find  most  varied  occupations  are  entered  upon  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 
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A  table  is  given  showing-  the  daily  employment  of  420  men 
and  426  women,  over  200  being  in  school.  Ninety-three  men 
are  engaged  in  garden  and  farm  labor. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  during  the 
year,  598  ;  average  number  of  pupils  promoted  to  a  higher  liter- 
ary class  during  the  year,  63  ;  number  of  pupils  discharged 
during  the  year,  126  ;  reading,  460  ;  writing  on  slates,  iSj  ;  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  190;  grammar,  parts  of  speech,  i5i  ;  parsing 
and  derivations,  58  ;  local  and  descriptive  geography,  5oo  ;  phys- 
ical and  historical  geography,  30  ;  natural  history,  with  illustra- 
tions, 411  ;  arithmetic,  notation  and  simple  rules,  2S0  ;  from  ball 
frames,  142;  compound  rules,  86  ;  proportion  and  interest,  40; 
mental,  346;  object  lessons,  340;  marching  to  music,  320;  phys- 
ical exercises  and  drill,  120;  attending  daily  singing  classes,  i65; 
assist  in  teaching,  25  ;  assist  in  keeping  accounts,  record  of  occu- 
pation tables  and  copying,  12  ;  out-door  recreation  (daily),  523. 

Two  time  tables  are  added  for  the  winter  term. 

First  male  school  has  three  divisions — the  Junior,  Middle 
and  Senior.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  take  the  Middle 
Division  only,  with  the  hours  for  study,  etc.: — 

9.45  to  10  a.  m. — Inspection  as  to  cleanliness;  10  to  10.30 — 
D.  writing,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  object  lesson, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  10.30  to  1 1 — C.  R.  reading  and 
explanation;  11  to  it. 30 — F.  geography,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday;  arithmetic,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  ;  11.30 
to  12 — singing  and  physical  exercises;  12  to  1.30  p.  m. — recrea- 
tion, indoor  or  outdoor ;  3  to  4 — Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
mixed  concert  class  in  female  school ;  6.30  to  73.0 — Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  geography,  arithmetic  and  object  lessons 
for  patients  engaged  in  industrial  employment  during  the  day. 

On  Mondays,  country  walk,  weather  permitting. 

On  Thursdays,  religious  instruction  from  9.30  to  10  a.  m.,  in 
respective  places  of  worship.  On  Saturdays  school  business 
concludes  at  12  o'clock. 

Dances  take  place  once  a  fortnight,  from  April  to  October. 

Teachers  have  charge  of  "choirs  in  the  respective  places  of 
worship ;  also  of  library  and  occupation  classes.  Recreation  in 
Park,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
in  the  summer  season. 

Average  number  not  taking  out-door  exercise,  58. 

Average  number  under  medical  treatment  daily,  171. 

These  statistics  might  be  largely  increased,  but  we  have 
selected  chiefly  from  the  industrial  and  school  departments,  as 
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being  suggestive  and  instructive  to  the  public,  and  especially  to 
those  physicians  who  are  in  charge  of  the  insane.  . 

Dr.  Lalor  makes  a  difference  in  his  percentage  of  cures, 
counting  in  one  list  the  admissions  for  a  year,  and  then  taking  all 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  without  reference  to  time,  in  the  other. 
The  result  is  35  per  cent,  of  cures  among  the  recent  admissions, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  house. 

Add  to  these  figures  the  number  to  whom  mechanical  re- 
straint has  been  applied — 95 — and  we  have  a  remarkable  show- 
ing. The  only  form  of  restraint  employed  is  seclusion  in  a  single 
room. 

Turning  for  a  few  moments  to  the  industrial  department,  we 
find  an  exhibit  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  The  Farm 
and  Garden  each  furnishes  some  valuable  facts,  the  sum  of 
which  is  that  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  the  patients,  and  in  addition 
to  what  is  consumed  by  the  family,  sales  of  produce  and  stock 
have  been  made,  yielding  a  net  profit  of  ^92,  17s.,  7d. 

One  other  feature  of  this  organization  is  the  appointment  of 
a  physician  and  a  surgeon  from  the  city,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
at  stated  times,  and  give  what  aid  and  support  they  may  to  the 
Resident  Superintendent  and  his  house  staff 

Indeed,  we  have  in  the  Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum 
some  features  that  are  typical  of  what  the  "  National  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  "  have  been  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  for  several  years  past,  and 
though  the  system  is  not  perfect,  nor  the  results  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  system  of  non- 
restraint  and  systematic  employment  has  been  so  successfully 
carried  on  for  several  years. 

It  is  easy  to  find  in  the  current  literature  from  other  Euro- 
pean Insane  Asylums,  still  more  remarkable  results  than  these 
from  the  Dublin  Asylum. 

The  corresponding  institutions  of  America  are  moving. 
They  are  doing  something  to  improve  the  condition  of  a  most 
unfortunate  class.     But  not  much. 

Within  twenty  years  we  shall  lose  our  pride  in  those  mag- 
nificent structures  known  as  Insane  Asylums,  and  then  we  shall 
follow  the  European  lead.  The  great  institution  at  Gheel  is  the 
most  precious  of  our  teachers.  We  shall  finally  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Thousands  of  our  insane  will  find  homes  among  farmers. 
Cells  and  chains  will  give  place  to  life  out  in  the  sunshine  among 
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the  birds  and  flowers.  Confinement  and  brooding  in  the 
midst  of  the  distressing  sights  and  sounds  of  a  monster  mad- 
house, will  give  place  to  varied  and  scattered  industries,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  open  air.  And  thus  a  shameful  barbarism 
will  disappear  from  our  civilization. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  "Psy- 
chological Journal,"  in  a  recent  address  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  in  discussing  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane,  said,  among  many  other  admirable  things  : 

"The  remedy  is  work, — occupation.  I  believe  we  too  often 
discredit  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  and  do  despite  to  the 
exhaustless  fund  of  resources  which  are  available  for  us,  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  of  mental  alienation.  To  live  too  long  in  the 
atmosphere  of  insanity,  to  have  no  familiar  associations  but  those 
of  insane  persons,  to  have  no  outlook  but  from  the  same  windows, 
and  no  walk  but  the  circumscribed  and  limited  range  of  the  asy- 
lum lawn,  outlined  it  may  be  with  roses,  and  perfumed  with  vio- 
lets, yet  it  is  not  the  natural,  the  real,  the  congenial,  free  and  lim- 
itless area  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  race,  and  it  is  better  to 
fail  and  fall  repeatedly  in  efforts  to  conduct  a  convalescence  in 
the  midst  of  natural  surroundings,  than  to  fix  and  confirm  the  dis- 
ease by  a  protracted  and  unremitting  contact  with  lunacy  and  its 
methods. 

"Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  and  right,  that  with  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  recoveries,  and  the  necessary  accumula- 
tion of  chronic  cases,  it  is  better  to  make  the  experiment  of  a 
new  departure  even  with  such  cases? 

' '  What  shall  that  new  departure  be  ?  To  answer  this  question 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  grave  questions  with  which  the  people 
are  directly  concerned.  Money  is  requisite  to  bring  about  needed 
reform — taxation.  Legislative  interference  is  needed ;  the  right 
man,  or  the  right  men,  are  needed  to  act  as  commissioners  of 
lunacy,  who,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  in  their  hands, 
should  be  empowered  to  enter'every  door  behind  which  a  lunatic 
may  be  found. 

"  Such  commissioners  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
quiring into  every  case  of  complaint  or  ill-management  anywhere. 
The  patients  themselves  would  soon  learn  that  a  commissioner 
was  an  officer  of  the  Government,  who  was  sent  among  them  for 
their  good;  that  the  Government  would  hear  their  complaints, 
and  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  complain  if  they  exist.     The 
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patient  would  feel  more    independent,  and  this  very  fact  would 
contribute  its  measure  toward  his  cure. 

*J*  itf  ^3*  *t*  *i*  it* 
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"  We  want  no  further  necessity  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  in 
order  that  a  citizen  may  find  his  way  from  a  hospital  or  asylum  to 
his  home.  We  want  no  more  needless  restraints  applied  to  the 
bodies  of  our  fellowmen  who  are  deprived  of  their  reason.  We 
want  no  more  such  unwise  economy  in  the  administration  of 
county  poor-houses,  as  will  confine  a  patient  in  a  disgusting  cell, 
year  after  year,  rather  than  be  at  the  cost  of  an  attendant  to  walk 
or  ride  with  him  in  the  open  air,  or  teach  him  some  simple  occu- 
pation. We  demand  for  the  pauper,  as  well  as  for  the  million- 
aire, the  maximum  allowance  of  personal  liberty  that  is  consistent 
with  safety.  So  long  as  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  lingers  in 
the  beclouded  or  perverted  brain,  we  ask  that  the  flickering  spark 
shall  not  be  extinguished  by  neglect." 

And  still  another  word  from  the  17th  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  opinion  than  that 
insanity  is  to  a  large  extent  a  preventable  malady  ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  preventing  its  occurrence,  and 
not  through  the  creation  of  institutions  for  its  treatment,  that  any 
sensible  diminution  can  be  effected  in  its  amount.  Lunacy  is 
always  attended  with  some  bodily  defect  or  disorder,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  expressions  or  symptoms. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  attempt  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in 
the  same  way  as  we  attempt  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  called  ordinary  bodily  diseases ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  to 
a  large  extent  preventable  diseases  exist  among  us  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ignorance  of  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  we  can 
only  convert  the  preventable  into  the  prevented,  by  the  removal 
of  that  ignorance  through  a  sounder  education.  Men  must  be 
taught  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  not  merely  their  interest,  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  health  and  to  make  them  eventually  the  rule 
of  their  conduct.  In  short,  we  can  only  hope  that  preventable 
insanity,  like  other  preventable  diseases,  will  be  diminished  in 
amount  when  the  education  of  men  is  so  conducted  as  to  render 
them  both  intelligent  and  dutiful  guardians  of  their  own  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  health. 

"  To  this,  and  not  to  any  machinery,  however  good  it  may 
be,  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  insanity  which  has  actually 
arisen,  can  we  reasonably  look  for  a  diminution  in  its  amount." 

No  higher  testimony  on   the  subject  could  be  quoted  than 
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that  from  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  of  Scotland.  Several  dis- 
tinct points  are  here  brought  out:  ist.  That  insanity  is  a  disease, 
and  can  be  prevented,  as  other  diseases  are.  2d.  For  this  pur- 
pose similar  means  must  be  used  as  are  employed  to  prevent  dis- 
eases generally.  3d.  The  public  must  be  better  educated  and 
trained  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  health  ;  and  4th.  By  this  proc- 
ess only  can  we  expect  a  diminution  of  the  disease.  Lunatic 
hospitals  alone  will  never  do  it. 

D.  E 


H  ouse-Drainage. 

Col.  Waring  of  Newport,  in  his  paper  on  "  Plumbing  and 
House-Drainage,"  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  at 
Saratoga,  said  :  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  house-drainage,  to  have  a  stationary  wash-stand  in  every 
bed-room  of  the  house,  a  bath,  sitzbath,  water-closet,  urinal  and 
wash-stand  in  each  of  several  bath-rooms  on  every  floor,  to  have 
a  slop-hopper  in  every  dark  closet,  with  sinks  and  laundry  trays 
and  servants'  closets  scattered  here  and  there  at  whim,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  household  against  all  the  possibilities  of 
"  bad  drainage."  A  most  important  step  in  sanitary  reform  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  subjection  of  house-building  fancies  to  sanitary 
security.  In  this  case,  "  security"  is  very  largely  a  synonym  of 
"  simplicity."  It  is  convenient,  of  course,  to  have  water  supply 
and  waste-pipes  at  every  turn  ;  but  here  an  excess  of  convenience 
is  to  be  purchased  only  with  an  increase  of  risk.  *  * 
In  this  case  especially,  the  judicious  builder  will  hold  a  firm  rein 
on  the  desire  for  a  luxurious  diffusion   of  conveniences. 

The  production  of  waste  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  human 
life.  The  excretions  of  the  person,  the  discarded  portions  of 
food,  the  water  of  ablutions  and  of  the  laundry,  and  the  various 
organic  dust  and  offal  of  the  household,  are  all  of  them  liable  to 
become  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  life  unless  properly  removed. 
They  are  rarely  dangerous  when  first  produced,  but  they  become 
dangerous  as  they  enter  into  the  decomposition  which  is  the  fate 
of  all  discarded  organic  matter.  This  refuse  must,  in  one  way  or 
another,  be  removed  before  decomposition  develops  its  power  for 
mischief.  Regarding  the  waste-pipe  through  which  the  refuse 
must  be  removed,  it  should  be  of  such  material  and  construction 
that  it  will  permanently  carry  away  all  water  that  may  reach  it. 
The  joints  of  this  conduit  must  be  secured  against  leakage.  Col. 
Waring  tells  us  that  he  has  tested  very  few  soil-pipes  under  a  head 
of  water  in  which  leaks  through  imperfect  joints  had  not  been 
developed. 
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The  interior  of  the  conduit  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  atmospheric  condition  as  the  air  outside  of  the  house. 
That  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  circulation  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  inevitable  sliming  of  the  walls,  and  the  im- 
mediate dilution  and  removal  of  the  gaseous  products  of  such 
decomposition.  In  working  towards  this  condition,  we  first  car- 
ried up  small  vent-pipes  from  the  tops  of  our  soil-pipes  ;  later  we 
continued  the  pipe,  full  bore,  to  the  top  of  the  house  ;  later  still, 
we  introduced  a  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the  foot  to  maintain  a  com- 
plete circulation  ;  and  last  of  all,  we  enlarged  the  soil-pipe  at  its 
top  to  increase  its  draft. 

As  with  the  conduit  itself,  so  with  the  receptacles  and  con- 
necting pipes  leading  to  it.  These  should  be  sufficiently  ventila- 
ted in  every  part,  and  all  closets  and  sinks  of  every  sort  should 
be  so  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air  that  no  suspicion  of  "  close- 
ness" can  ever  attach  to  them. 

At  every  point,  the  water  used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
wastes  that  are  to  pass  through  our  pipes,  should  be  used  in  the 
most  effective  way.  A  thread  of  water  running  from  an  imper- 
fect faucet  is  practically  of  no  value  whatever.  It  follows  a  nar- 
row and  uncertain  course  along  the  side  of  the  soil-pipe  or  drain, 
with  no  power  to  wash  its  general  surface,  and  with  no  power  to 
remove  accumulations.  It  is  pure  and  unadulterated  waste.  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  said  that  in  very  many  houses  its  total  vol- 
ume is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  water  used,  and  that  in 
many  towns,  including  New  York  City,  the  aggregation  of  these 
ineffective  dribblings  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  insufficient  water 
supply.  It  is  hardly  practicable,  under  any  ordinary  head,  es- 
pecially on  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  to  deliver  into  a  water- 
closet  or  into  a  slop-hopper  or  sink,  a  sufficient  stream  of  water 
to  secure  the  efficient  cleansjng  of  its  waste-pipe.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern  reforms  is 
being  exerted,  working  rapidly  towards  a  most  effective  improve- 
ment in  the  whole  practice  of  house-drainage.  The  watchword 
of  our  best  present  movement  is  the  word  "Flush!"  It  will  not 
be  long,  we  may  be  sure,  before  it  will  be  universally  understood 
that,  after  pipe  ventilation,  the  great  secret  of  good  drainage  lies 
in  the  use  of  abundant  volumes  of  water  delivered  in  a  mass 
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along  with  each  contribution  of  filth.  A  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age and  water  supply  would  be  one  where,  at  all  ordinary  times, 
not  a  drop  of  water  flowed  through  the  outlet  channels,  only 
occasional  dashes  of  several  gallons,  lubricating  the  walls  of  the 
pipes,  and  carrying  along  completely  and  with  velocity  sub- 
stances which,  under  the  old  system,  smeared  their,  sluggish 
road  along  the  pipe,  and  left  material  for  infectious  decomposition 
at  every  step. 

In  the  discharge  pipes  of  house  building^  great  simplicity 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Drainage  works  may  be  introduced  into  a  house  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  absolutely  safe. 
The  shade  of  apprehension  which  they  may  justly  cause,  is,  in 
the  case  of  simple  and  well  arranged  work,  practically  not  to  be 
considered.  It  is,  however,  a  case  suggesting  something  like 
the  mathematical  expression,  "  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance."  If  a  certain  amount  of  piping  is  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous,  twice  that  amount  is  four  times  as  dangerous,  and 
four  times  that  amount  is  sixteen  times  as  dangerous,  and  so 
on — not  absolutely,  of  course,  but  relatively. 

In  other  words,  while  we  make  all  of  our  drainage  works  as 
perfect  as  possible,  let  us  limit  ourselves  in  all  cases  to  the  very 
smallest  amount  of  piping,  the  least  amount  of  ramification,  and 
the  smallest  number  of  water-closets  and  other  vessels  consistent 
with  reasonable  convenience.  A  stationary  wash-stand  in  a 
bath-room,  having  a  short  and  well  flushed  connection  directly 
with  the  main  soil-pipe,  need  never  be  objected  to.  A  station 
ary  basin  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distant,  with  a  long  con- 
nection pipe,  should  always  be  avoided.  The  luxury  of  an 
abundant  flow  of  water  in  every  bed-room  seems,  at  first  blush, 
to  be  worth  all  its  cost.  If  we  mean  cost  in  money,  this  is  true ; 
if  we  mean  cost  in  risk,  it  is  by  no  means  true.  Practically,  it  is 
one  of  those  luxuries  in  which  no  considerate  person  appreciating 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case  would  think  of  indulging  himself. 
One  of  the  leading  arguments  of  the  trap-ventilation  school  is 
that  such  ventilation  leads  to  the  complete  aeration  of  long 
lateral  wastes.  My  remedy  would  be  to  abandon,  as  we  always 
may,  in  new  work,  the  use  of  long  lateral  wastes. 
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I  should  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  one  conven- 
ient point  on  every  floor.     In  larger  houses,  where  bath-rooms 
and  water-closets  may  be  required  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  I  should  give  each  its  independent  soil-pipe.     Wher- 
ever a  soil-pipe  was  constructed,  I  should  permit  a  good  deal  ot 
license  as  to  the  conveniences  in  its  immediate  vicinity.     But  the 
moment  the  question  arose  of  giving  a  wash-stand,  or  a  sitz-bath, 
or  a  urinal,  to  an  apartment  even  ten  feet  away  from   the  soil- 
pipe,   I   should  exert  all  my  influence  in   opposition    to  it.     I 
should   even    oppose   too  generous    a  distribution  of  soil-pipes 
themselves  ;  bearing  always  in  mind  the  cardinal  principle  that 
the  more  we  concentrate  our  discharge  of  wastes  through  single 
channels  the  better.     One  water-closet  is  better  than  two,  if  it 
will  afford   reasonable  convenience.      A  bath  waste  is  kept  in 
better  condition  the  more  frequently  the  contents  of  the   bath 
tub  are  discharged  through  it ;  therefore  the  fewer  bath  tubs  the 
better;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  plumbing  appli- 
ances.    Many  "  sanitary  engineers,"  and  more  plumbers,  will  tell 
their  clients  that  this  is  pure  theory ',  and  will  advise,  or  consent 
to,  a  wealth  of  conveniences  all  about  the  house.     Plumbers  are 
proverbially  slow  to  learn  ;  but  they  learn,  nevertheless,  and  they 
will  in  due  time  accept  the  pure  theory  as  the  wisest  practice. 
Their  clients  will  do  well  to  anticipate  them. 


A  Fine  Complexion. 


Since  the  days  when  Madam  Eve,  of  sacred  history,  bedecked 
herself  in  a  fantastic  garb  of  fig-leaves,  the  more  to  enhance  her 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
loveliness  of  Lilith,  his  first  spouse,  "  to  be  beautiful"  has  been  the 
unwritten  law  of  all  womankind.  There  are  various  artificial  aids 
to  physical  loveliness,  and  biographers  of  famous  beauties  tell  us 
of  divers  and  sundry  devices  to  which  they  resorted,  to  add  to 
the  gifts  with  which  nature  had  so  generously  endowed  them. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Mary  Stuart  disdained  not  the  bath 
of  May-dew,  which  is  said,  more  than  anything  else,  to  beautify 
the  complexion,  and  dying,  left  behind  them  recipes  for  many 
lotions  which  they  had  tried  and  found  efficacious.  Diana  of 
Poitiers  bequeathed  a  priceless  legacy  to  womankind  when  she 
commended  to  their  use  the  rain-water  bath.  The  notorious 
Ninon  de  1'  Enclos  also  adds  her  testimony  as  to  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  its  use.  Madam  Recamier,  whose  reputation  was 
gained  quite  as  much  by  her  beauty  as  brains,  was  educated  from 
her  youth  up  to  make  use  of  every  device  which  would  in  any 
way  add  to  her  attractiveness. 

The  first  requisite  toward  beauty  is  a  good  complexion ;  no 
woman  can  be  positively  ugly  who  has  a  clear,  fresh  complexion. 
No  matter  how  irregular  the  features,  a  fine,  clear -grained  skin 
outshines  them  all,  and  is  suggestive  of  purity  of  mind  and  excel- 
lence of  body.  To  gain  this  desirable  attraction  one  must  eat  good 
nourishing  food,  digest  it  well,  have  good  circulation,  take  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  be  not  too  economical  in  the  use  of  good 
soap  and  pure  water.  If  these  directions  were  followed  by  woman- 
kind generally,  regulated  of  course  by  individual  temperament, 
occupation  and  physical  condition,  there  would  be  little  call  for 
the  paints,  powders  and  cosmetics  with  which  the  country  is 
flooded. 

The  ignorant  woman  with  a  dark,  muddy  complexion,  seeks 
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to  hide  the  ugliness  of  it  by  literally  whitewashing  herself  with  a 
liquid  compound,  rank  and  poisonous,  which  neither  covers  nor 
diminishes  the  defect.  The  condition  of  the  entire  body  must  be 
attended  to — through  the  advice  of  some  honest  physician  who 
will  teach  her  the  laws  of  the  goddess  Hygeia — before  the  blem- 
ish will  in  any  degree  be  removed. 

Each  woman  must  be  a  law  unto  herself  as  to  the  number 
and  temperature  of  the  baths.  For  those  who  have  vitality 
enough,  the  cold  sponge-bath  in  the  morning  is  a  delightful  tonic. 
Delicate  women  will  find  that  by  beginning  them  in  the  summer, 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  them  during  the  entire  year  without 
that  shock  to  the  system  which  must  always  be  avoided.  The 
hot  bath  at  night  quiets  the  nerves,  refreshes  the  body  and  in- 
duces sleep. 

The  Court  beauties  of  King  George's  time  were  more  log- 
ical than  they  knew,  when  they  refused  to  wash  their  faces,  for 
fear  their  complexions  would  be  spoiled.  In  their  case,  the 
dreaded  disaster  would  have  happened,  since  they  neither  washed 
their  bodies  nor  their  linen.  Had  they  opened  the  pores  of  their 
faces,  thereby  making  an  outlet  for  the  impurities  of  the  body, 
they  would  have  been  one  mass  of  festering  sores,  disgusting  to 
look  upon.  If,  in  spite  of  these  general  directions,  the  complex- 
ion should  not  arrive  at  the  desired  degree  of  brilliancy,  there  are 
various  harmless  devices  which  may  be  resorted  to,  to  aid  and 
succor  nature.  To  soften  and  whiten  the  skin,  there  is  nothing 
more  beneficial  than  oatmeal,  taken  internally  and  used  externally. 
As  I  have  no  wish  to  encroach  upon  the  house-wife's  domain,  I'll 
simply  give  directions  for  its  external  use.  After  a  warm  bath, 
it  may  be  used  dry,  or  pour  boiling  water  over  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  it,  and  let  stand  a  few  hours.  On  going  to  bed,  wash  the 
hands  and  face  freely  in  the  starchy  water,  and  dry  without  wiping. 
Bran  and  Indian-meal  may  be  used  instead,  with  nearly  the 
same  effect.  For  the  full  bath,  put  the  bran  or  oatmeal  into 
small  bags,  otherwise  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  particles 
which  adhere  to  the  skin  is  considerable. 

Instead  of  the  poultices  of  bread  and  asses'  milk  which  the 
Roman  ladies  found  so  efficacious  for  softening  and  whitening  the 
face,  we  may  use  a  mask  of  quilted  cotton  or  chamois  skin,  wet 
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in  cold  distilled  water.  This  will  not  be  the  most  comfortable  in  the 
world,  but  no  great  excellence  is  ever  attained  without  labor  and 
care.  Many  ladies,  whose  complexions  are  the  envy  of  all  their 
friends,  acknowledge  that  they  owe  it  all  to  distilled  water,  which 
they  use  for  their  faces  and  hands.  Queen  Victoria  is  to  be 
envied  for  one  thing,  if  nothing  else,  for  she  has  the  delightful 
comfort  and  luxury  of  having  distilled  water  for  all  her  baths. 

Ladies  with  oily  or  greasy  skins  may  use,  sparingly,  a  few 
drops  of  camphor  in  the  bath.  Borax  and  glycerine  combined, 
are  used  with  good  effect  by  some  people,  while  thoroughly  dis- 
agreeing with  others.  Glycerine  alone  softens  and  heals,  but  in 
time  will  darken  the  skin  and  make  it  over-sensitive  ;  the  borax 
obviates  this,  and  has  a  tendency  to  whiten.  No  toilet  table  is 
complete  without  a  bottle  of  ammonia.  A  few  drops  of  this  in 
the  bath,  cleanses  the  skin  and  stimulates  it  wonderfully.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  removing  the  odor  from  those  who  perspire 
freely. 

To  remove  tan  and  sun-burn,  cold  cream,  mutton-tallow  and 
lemon -juice  may  be  used  ;  for  freckles,  apply  the  latter  with  a 
tiny  camel's  hair  brush.  The  country  girl,  deprived  of  many 
things  which  her  city  cousin  finds  indispensable,  discovers  that 
she  can  remove  the  tan  from  her  face  with  a  wash  made  of 
green  cucumbers  sliced  into  skim-milk,  or,  failing  in  this,  she 
makes  a  decoction  of  buttermilk  and  tansy. 

A  well  known  writer  on  feminine  beauty,  recommends  the 
use  of  finely  ground  French  charcoal  for  the  complexion.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  this,  well  mixed  with  water  or  honey,  should  be  taken 
for  three  successive  nights,  followed  by  a  simple  purgative,  to  re- 
move it  from  the  system.  The  aperient  must  not  be  omitted,  or 
the  charcoal  will  remain  in  the  system,  a  mass  of  festering  poison, 
with  all  the  impurities  it  absorbs. 

None  of  these  things  will  bring  about  the  desired  result  un- 
less the  foundation  is  first  laid  by  proper  food,  exercise  and  bath- 
ing ;  above  all  things  do  not  neglect  the  bath.  Cleanliness  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  a  woman  fresh  from  the  bath  feels  a 
good  deal  like  an  angel.  Listen  to  the  rhapsodies  of  a  western 
editor  on  the  subject : — 

"  When  fresh  from  close  communion  with  toilet  soap  and  a 
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crystal,  watery  bath,  woman  is  just  too  awfully  lovely  for  any- 
thing. She  has  the  ripe-peach  fragrance  of  Paradise,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Cape  Jasmine  of  the  tropical  empyrean.  When  a 
fellow  passes  to  the  windward  of  a  pretty  woman  who  is  filling 
the  air  with  sweetness  and  purity  as  she  trips  gracefully  along,  he 
delicately  sniffs  the  air  for  an  hour,  as  if  he  had  got  a  snatch  of 
heavenly  fragrance,  and  was  trying  to  woo  another  whiff  from 
over  the  celestial  battlements." 

Fanckon. 


Our  Brains  and  Nerves. 


If  you  prick  a  tree  it  keeps  very  still  ;  no  cry  and  no  wincing. 
But  if  you  prick  a  dog,  it  yelps  and  jumps.  The  tree  has  no 
nerves  ;  the  dog  has  nerves.  This  explains  why  the  tree  keeps 
so  still,  and  why  the  dog  makes  such  a  fuss. 

A  nerve  is  a  white  thread  running  between  two  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Its  business  is  to  carry  messages.  You  pinch 
the  end  of  a  dog's  tail.  There  are  white  threads  running  from: 
the  end  of  a  dog's  tail  to  his  brain.  The  message  sent  over 
these  is  the  following  : 
"  To  Headquarters  in  the  Skull : 

There  is  an  awful  pinching  here.  Tipendoftail." 

When  this  message  reaches  the  brain  and  is  recorded  and 
considered  there,  the  brain  sends  back   at  once  the  following 
message  : 
"  Tipendoftail,  Esq., 

Jerk  away  from  the  pinch  quick. 

Commander-in-Chief, 

Headquarters." 

The  tail  is  jerked  away  and  everything  is  lovely  again.  It 
is  not  the  same  white  thread  which  conveys  the  pinching  mes- 
sage, that  brings  back  the  jerking  message.  They  look  alike,  but 
they  are  not  alike.  The  one  that  carries  the  message  from  the  end 
of  the  tail  to  the  brain  is  called  a  nerve  of  feeling,  and  the  white 
thread  which  brings  back  the  message  from  the  brain  to  the  tailv 
commanding  it  to  jerk,  is  called  a  nerve  of  motion. 

You  will  say  that  these  messages  pass  between  a  dog's  tail 
and  his  head  instantaneously — as  quick  as  lightning  ;  that  there  is 
no  time  for  framing  formal  messages.     You  are  mistaken. 

The  nature  of  the  nerve  force  employed  in  conveying  mes- 
sages is  not  understood.  Before  the  discovery  of  electricity,  it 
was  thought  that  the  "  animal  spirits  "  circulated  in  the  nerves. 
Since  the  discovery  of  electricity,  some  physiologists  have  held 
that  the  nerve  fluid  is  electricity,  and  that  the  nerves  or  white 
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threads  are  simply  conductors  of  electricity.     But  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  discover  electricity  in  the  nervous  system. 

Besides,  the  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid 
and  the  nerve  fluid  is  so  great  that  one  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  the  same.  The  experiments  of  Wheatstone  prove  that  elec- 
tricity moves  at  the  rate  of  445,000  miles  in  a  second;  while 
Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that  the  velocity  of  the  nerve  fluid 
is  not  more  than  eighty-eight  feet  in  a  second.  It  would  take 
the  nerve  fluid  more  than  two  hundred  days  to  pass  through  the 
distance  which  Wheatstone 's  experiments  prove  electricity  achieves 
in  one  second.  The  supposition  that  the  two  are  identical,  in 
view  of  this  amazing  difference  in  velocity,  seems  absurd. 

If  a  dog  were  a  thousand  miles  long,  it  would  take  sixteen 
hours  for  a  message  to  go  from  the  end  of  his  tail  to  his  head 
and  back  again.  You  might  cut  off  his  tail  and  carry  it  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland  before  the.  news  could  get  to  the  dog's  head 
and  a  message  come  back  to  jerk.  And  when  the  message  to 
jerk  arrived,  there  would  be  no  tail  there  to  jerk.  It  should  be 
remarked  here  that  messages  travel  faster  on  the  nerves  of  some 
people  than  on  those  of  others.  When  you  tell  a  good  story, 
five  persons  will  laugh  at  once,  but  one  solemn  looking  man  will 
remain  solemn  some  seconds,  and  then  double  himself  up  in  con- 
vulsions. It  took  longer  for  the  thing  to  work  on  him  ;  but  such 
people  have  one  advantage — a  funny  story  works  strong  on  them 
when  it  does  reach  the  brain. 

I  might  as  well  say  just  here,  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
nerves.  One  kind  conveys  messages  of  feeling.  We  call  these 
"nerves  of  feeling."  Another  kind  conveys  messages  commanding 
motion.  We  call  them  "nerves  of  motion."  Another  kind  attends 
to  the  business  of  nutrition,  building  up  and  taking  down  the  parts 
of  the  body.  We  call  those  "nerves  of  assimilation."  Then  there 
is  another  sort  called  "  nerves  of  special  sense."  There  are  four 
of  these,  known  respectively  as  nerves  of  hearing  sight,  smell, 
and  taste. 

Most  people  think,  if  they  come  upon  a  nerve  in  dissecting 
the  body,  that  it  is  of  course  a  nerve  of  feeling.  But  now  you 
see  that  the  chances  are  six  to  one  that  the  nerve  you  are  exam- 
ining is  not  engaged  in  feeling,  but  in  quite  a  different  business. 
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It  may  be  in  the   motion  line,  or  in  the  provision  or  nutrition 
trade,  or  it  may  be  a  member  of  the  firm  of  special  senses. 

When  the  message  from  the  dog's  tail  arrives  in  his  brain  it 
there  undergoes  a  wonderful  manipulation  before  the  message 
to  jerk  is  ready  to  be  sent  back.  The  brain  not  only  feels,  but 
thinks,  contrives,  judges,  and  wills.  It  takes  a  marvellous  thing 
to  do  all  that.  In  all  God's  universe,  the  brain  alone  can  perform 
these  feats. 

The  brain  is  a  miracle  worker.  It  reaches  out  its  hands, 
takes  from  the  earth  a  mass  of  iron  ore,  rough  and  dirty,  touches 
it  with  its  magic  wand,  and  it  is  changed  into  ingenious  surgical 
instruments.  It  was  worth  five  cents.  It  is  now  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

.  During  a  wild  night  in  mid-ocean,  I  heard  a  little  girl,  who, 
with  her  mother,  occupied  a  state-room  opposite  mine,  say  to  her 
mamma:  <l  Won't  Papa  feel  big  when  he  sees  me  with  my  dia- 
mond ear-rings  ? "  She  was  happy  and  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
there  was  only  an  inch  between  us  and  death.  But  the  little 
one's  hope  was  well  founded.  Five  days  later  we  were  met  at 
the  landing  by  the  good  Papa,  who  no  doubt  that  night  strutted 
over  the  wonderful  ear-rings.  It  seemed  a  perilous  situation, 
a  thousand  miles  from  land,  struggling  in  a  wild  storm ;  but  a 
human  brain  had  calculated  the  thousand  and  one  dangers,  and 
provided  against  them  all.  Oh,  the  brain  of  man  is  a  miracle 
worker ! 

The  other  day  we  were  running  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  a  lightning  train.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  I 
saw  a  group  of  children  at  play.  They  would  have  been  instantly 
attracted  by  a  small  dog-fight,  because  there  would  have  been  a 
chance  of  seeing  blood  ;  but  they  did  not  even  bestow  a  glance 
upon  our  train,  which  went  shrieking  and  thundering  along,  be- 
cause they  knew  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  a  smash.  A 
human  brain  had  provided  against  every  possible  accident.  One 
may  rush  over  that  road  every  day  for  thirty  years,  and  the  life 
insurance  companies  will  demand  no  extra  premium.  Indeed, 
one  of  our  humorists  has  shown  that  where  one  man  dies  in 
a  railroad  accident,  ten  thousand  die  in  bed  ;  and  of  course  he 
makes  the  deduction  that  a  bed  is  ten  thousand  times  as  danger- 
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ous  as  a  railroad  train.  This  philanthropic  humorist  advises 
people  not  to  buy  accident  insurance  tickets  when  they  are  about 
to  make  railway  trips,  but  to  buy  them  when  they  are  to  stay  at 
home,  and  then  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  bed,  for  he  tells 
them  that  they  cannot  be  too  careful. 

In  an  observatory  I  stood  by  a  little  man  who,  through  that 
other  eye  was  gazing  into  the  heavens.  By  and  by,  with  a  pencil 
he  made  some  figures,  looked  again,  more  figures,  another  gaze, 
more  pencil,  and  when  I  came  away,  I  fell  to  thinking.  The 
brain  within  his  skull,  which,  when  looked  at,  seems  nothing,  ex- 
cept perhaps  an  opportunity  for  a  brain-fry — that  wonderful  brain, 
gazing  up  into  the  vast  vault  overhead,  so  grasps  God's  universe 
that  it  could  tell  you,  in  advance,  just  what  certain  heavenly 
bodies  will  do  at  a  certain  moment  a  thousand  years  hence. 


This  picture  shows  a  front  view  of  the  human  brain.  It  is 
an  exact  photograph  of  the  brain  of  an  editor  who  did  much 
good  work  in  his  day. 

D.  Z. 


The  Check-Rein. 


In  an  admirable  paper  by  Geo.  T.  Angell,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
we  find'  two  cuts  which  tell  their  own  story.  In  connection  with 
these  cuts  are  several  quotations  from  high  horse  authorities  on 
the  check-rein  :  » 

44  If  a  man  has  a  heavy  load  to  push  or  draw,  he  lowers  nis 

head  by  bending  for- 
ward, and  throws  the 
full  weight  of  his  body 
against,  or  to  propel,  the 
load :  so  does  the  ox  or 
horse,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances,if  permitted. 
"  If  the  man's  head 
were  to  be  tied  to  a  belt 
around  his  body,  so  that 
he  could  not  bend  for- 
ward, he  would  lose  the 
advantage  of  his  weight, 
and  could  only  pull  or  push  with  his  muscles  :  so  also  with  the  ox 
or  horse. 

"  If  the  man's  head  were  thus  kept  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, he  could  not  so  readily  see  where  to  step,  and  would  be  more 
apt  to  stumble  :  so  with  the  ox  or  horse. 

"  No  one  in  the  saddle  would  thus  tie  up  the  head  of  his 
horse,  and  no  one  would  expect  a  horse  thus  tied  up  to  win  a 
race  ;  nor  would  any  one  think  it  an  advantage  to  put  check- 
reins  on  oxen." 

The  London  Horse- Book  says  : 

"  The  horse  is  often  prevented  from  throwing  his  weight 
into  the  collar  by  a  tight  check-rein, — a  useless  and  painful  in- 
cumbrance, introduced  by  vanity,  and  retained  by  thoughtlessness 
amounting  to  cruelty.  Few  of  the  London  cab-drivers  use  check- 
reins,  knowing  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  proper  work  ;  and 
when  one  is  observed,  it  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  on  some 
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poor  animal,  whose  wearied  and  haggard  appearance  is  attempted 
to  be  disguised  by  this  instrument  of  torture. 

"  The  check-rein  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  painful  to  the  animal, 
and  useless  to  the  driver.  Because,  it  fastens  the  head  in  an  un- 
natural posture;  and,  as  the  horse's  shoulder  and  head  fall  to- 
gether, cannot  be  of  any  real  support  in  stumbling. 

"  When,  from  some  defect  in  the  animal,  or  other  cause,  the 
check-rein  is  used,  it  must  be  slackened.  Because,  in  addition  to 
the  easier  position  of  the  neck,  a  greater  portion  of  weight  can 
be  thrown  into  the  collar,  especially  going  up  hill,  thus  saving  a 
great  and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  muscular  power. 

"  There  is  an  important  difference  between  a  tight  check-rein 
and  a  tightened  rein,  although  not  generally  understood.     The 

first  is  injurious,  and  cannot 
help  the  horse,  while  the  latter 
is  often  useful.  Because,  the 
latter  is  a  steady  support  to  the 
animal's  head  from  a  distinct  and 
intelligent  source — the  driver; 
whereas  the  former  is  only  the 
horse's  head  fastened  to  his 
own  shoulders.  That  the  check- 
rein  is  inco7isistent  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  horse  s  head,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a 
horse  falls  it  is  always  broken!' 
Professor  Pritchard,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  at  Lon- 
don, says,  September,  1869  : 

"  I  would  therefore  say  that,  instead  of  preventing  horses 
from  falling,  the  check-rein  is  calculated  to  render  falling  more 
frequent.  Other  not  uncommon  results  of  its  use  are,  distortion 
of  the  windpipe  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impede  the  respiration 
ever  afterwards,  excoriation  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  etc.  It  is  a  useless  appendage,  supported 
only  by  fashion.  I  feel  that  if  this  were  more  generally  under- 
stood, numbers  of  excellent  persons  who  now  drive  their  favorites 
with  check-reins  would  discontinue  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Fleming,  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
(London),  says: 

"  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  check-reins. 
They  are  against  reason  altogether.  They  place  the  animal  in  a 
false  position.     The  horse  stands  with  a  check-rein  exactly  as  a 
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man  would  stand  with  a  stick  under  his  arms,  behind  his  back, 
when  told  to  write.  It  is  extremely  cruel,  also.  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  the  public  could  only  realize  the  fact  that  it  throws  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  horse's  power  altogether,  and  is  very  cruel 
besides,  this  rein  would  be  discontinued.  It  is  not  only  the  head 
that  suffers ;  but  from  his  head  to  his  tail,  from  his  shoulder  to 
his  hoof,  and  over  his  whole  body,  he  suffers  more  or  less." 

Another  eminent  English  authority,  John  Adam  McBride, 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  says  : 

"  I  most  heartily  concur  in  what  has  been  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Pritchard  and  Dr.  Kitching  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  the 
foolish  custom  of  using  the  check-rein. 

"  Professor  Pritchard  has  stated  that  the  check-rein  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  '  roaring '  in  the  horse,  which  statement  is  en- 
dorsed by  all  veterinarians. 

"  I  will  briefly  consider  the  effects  of  the  check-rein, — (i) 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  (2)  upon  the  veins ;  (3)  upon 
the  arteries. 

"  1.  Its  effects  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood. — It  will  ap- 
pear very  evident  that  this  contrivance  must  seriously  interfere 
with  the  return  of  Wood,  from  the  brain,  and  thus  lead  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  venous  blood,  producing  eventually  a  state  of 
coma,  the  severity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  compression ;  and,  further,  it  must  impede  the 
flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain.  This  deficiency  of  arterial 
blood  is  characterized  by  a  want  of  nervous  sensation,  and  a  dis- 
arrangement of  the  nervous  parts. 

"  2.  Its  effects  upon  the  veins. — The  sudden,  intermittent,  and 
violent  muscular  action  of  the  neck,  together  with  pressure  of  the 
lower  jaw,  would  induce  more  or  less  permanent  distention  of  the 
veins,  which  in  all  probability  would  ultimately  become  varicose. 

"  3.  Its  effects  upon  the  arteries. — The  pressure  of  the  blood 
within  the  vessels,  and  the  unnatural  muscular  contraction  of  the 
neck,  would  lead  to  laceration  of  their  inner  coats,  resulting  in 
enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  form  aneurisms. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  above  conditions  would  lead  to 
increased  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  causing  pain  to 
the  animal,  and  further,  it  would  predispose  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  fashion  to  such  diseases  as  megrims,  apoplexy,  coma,  in- 
flammation, and  softening  of  the  brain." 
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Hon.  Thomas  E.  Hill  of  Chicago  makes  a  most  earnest  at- 
tack in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  over-check-rein.  "  The  Illinois 
Society"  has  reprinted  his  article  in  leaflet  form. 

He  declares  this  check-rein  "  a  foolish  contrivance  to  torture 
which  has  not  one  excuse,  fastening  the  horse's  head  in  a  position 
unnatural  and  extremely  painful,  which  exposes  his  eyes  to  the 
glare  of  the  sun  and  prevents  him  from  seeing  stones  and  other 
obstacles  in  the  roadway." 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Landon,  publisher  of  the  Illinois 
Humane  Journal,  we  are  able  to  put  before  our  readers  the  cuts 
illustrating  Mr.  Hill's  article,  which  tell  the  story  better  than  words : 


Natural  Position. — The 
grace  and  beauty  which  come 
from  arching  neck  and  curving 
lines. 


Let  them  know  how  it  is 
themselves. — The  drivers  of 
our  horses  doing  duty  and  put- 
ting on  "  style,"  with  head  pulled 
back  and  face  turned  upward  by 
the  over-check. 


Unnatural  Position. — The 
injury  and  disfigurement  of  the 
horse  which  results  from  the 
present  "  style  "  of  the  over- 
check. 


Natural  and  Unnatural 
Position. — Two  horses,  one 
beautiful  from  head  held  in 
graceful  position,  the  other  dis- 
figured from  its  head  drawn  into 
a  position  which  inflicts  pain  and 
torture. 
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"  The  horse  has  to  work  very  hard  for  his  living,  and  he  has 
a  right  to  be  so  harnessed  as  to  do  his  work  in  the  way  most  easy 
to  himself.  It  is  heartless  to  set  a  poor  beast  to  work  his  hardest, 
and  tie  him  up  into  a  cramped  position  that  he  may  look  handsome 
while  doing  it." 


The  following  letter  from  a  horse  to  his  owner  will  be  read 
with  sympathy : 

"  My  dear  master,  I  am  willing  to  work  for  you.  I  love  the 
fields,  the  grass,  the  shady  tree,  the  brook,  the  companionship  of 
my  brothers,  but  I  am  willing  to  be  shut  up  in  a  stall,  when  I  am 
not  in  harness,  and  to  wear  blinders  when  I  go  out.  I  will  not 
complain  if  you  work  me  too  hard,  and  sometimes  neglect  to  give 
me  proper  food  and  drink.  I  will  not  complain  though  you  whip 
me  when  I  cannot  understand  you,  when  I  stumble,  or  when  I 
do  not  feel  well.  But,  my  dear  master,  one  thing  I  do  ask,  and  I 
hope  you  will  listen  to  me.  Pray  let  me  have  my  head  free!  If 
you  compel  me  to  carry  it  higher  than  the  natural  place,  it  pro- 
duces a  pain  in  my  neck  which  is  so  severe  that  I  sometimes  wish 
I  was  dead.  Then  I  can't  see  where  to  step,  and  often  get  my 
shoulders  strained.  My  dear  master,  if  you  will  let  me  have  my 
head  free,  and  I  can  carry  it  in  its  natural  place,  I  will  do  a  great 
deal  more  work,  and  will  be  relieved  of  the  worst  pain  a  horse 
can  suffer. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Charlie." 
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The  teacher  of  hygiene  meets  an  indifference  which,  if  he 
feel  the  vital  .importance  of  his  theme,  is  most  painful.  The 
preacher  encounters  the  same  obstacle.  In  both  cases  the  dif- 
ficulty inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  the  fact  that  a  call  is 
made  for  self-denial,  and  that  the  teacher  must  somehow  make 
interesting  what  is  already  familiar. 

The  story  of  the  Cross,  or  the  laws  of  hygiene,  can  be  writ- 
ten on  a  single  page  ;  then  how  can  the  preacher  and  the  hygien- 
ist  go  on  with  their  work  after  the  people  know  all  they  have  to 
say.  It  is  not  easy,  but  possible.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  preach- 
er who  can  go  over  and  over  the  simple  story  of  Calvary,  and 
always  to  attentive  ears.  The  aim  of  the  earnest  hygienist  is  to 
achieve  the  same  feat. 

Have  you  a  headache  ? — Take  the  glass  part  of  a 
thermometer  out  of  the  frame  ;  hold  the  bulb  under  your  tongue  ; 
wait  one  minute.  Now  look.  It  is  98  degrees.  That  tells  you 
how  warm  your  blood  is.  Now  hold  it  against  your  foot.  Don't 
be  in  a  hurry  ;  give  it  a  chance  to  feel  the  exact  state.  Down  it 
goes  to  65  degrees.  That  tells  you  how  warm  your  feet  are, — 
33  degrees  between  your  tongue  and  your  feet. 

Don't  you  know  that  equable  circulation  means  good  health, 
and  that  the  loss  of  it  means  bad  health  ?  Let  us  see.  You  have 
a  headache.  Your  head  is  hot  ;  it  throbs.  Your  feet  are  icicles. 
Now  put  your  feet  in  a  pail  of  hot  water.  In  six  minutes  you 
say,  "  O  mother,  how  good  I  feel  !  That  rush  in  my  head  is  all 
gone  !"  You  have  headache  about  half  the  time  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then,  pain  in  your  side?  No?  Well,  I  venture  that  every  day 
you  have  some  bad  feeling  about  the  head  and  neck  or  chest  or 
back?  Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  It  is  very  rare  that  a 
hot  foot-bath  will  not  remove  all  these  bad  feelings  for  the  time 
being.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Why,  it  means  that  there  is  too 
much  blood  in  the  head  or  neck  or  shoulders  or  back,  and  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  it  in  the  feet  and  legs.     A  hot  foot-bath  draws 
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the  blood  down  below,  and  takes  the  excess  of  blood  from  the 
upper  parts.  That's  exactly  the  philosophy  of  it.  Of  course  the 
hot  foot-bath  is  a  bad  thing,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  law. 

A  secrot. — Now  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear.  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret.  If,  during  the  damp  and  cold  season,  you  will  wear 
one  or  two  pairs  of  thick  flannels  on  your  legs,  and  very  thick 
woolen  stockings,  and  strong,  broad-soled  shoes,  and  a  sensible 
dress,  you  will  have  all  the  time  that  good  flow  of  blood  that  the 
hot  foot-bath  gave  you  for  the  time  being.  This  will  keep  the 
blood  from  crowding  into  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  will  prevent  those  uncomfortable  feelings. 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  the  legs  is  true  of  the  arms. 
The  extremities,  both  upper  and  lower,  will,  in  our  climate, 
during  the  damp  and  cold  season,  be  sure  to  get  cold,  and  thus 
the  balance  in  the  circulation  is  lost.  Then  comes  fulness  in  some 
organ,  or  in  the  head  or  neck,  with  heat  or  pain,  or  some  other 
uncomfortable  feeling.  This  can  all  be  prevented  by  keeping 
the  blood  flowing  equably  in  all  parts.  In  this  climate  we  must 
depend  upon  clothing.  Friction  is  good,  exercise  is  good  ;  but 
the  main  dependence  is  clothing.  So  you  must,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  at  least,  dress  your  legs  and  feet  and  arms  with  very 
thick  woolen  garments. 

Just  think  how  women  dress.  About  the  chest,  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  body,  they  put  one,  two,  three,  four  thicknesses  ; 
then  comes  a  shawl,  and  then  thick-padded  furs  ;  while  their  legs, 
with  one  thickness  of  cotton,  go  paddling  along  under  a  balloon. 
They  go  to  the  family  physician,  and  say,  "  O  doctor,  my  head 
goes  bumpity-bump.  Doctor,  it  seems  as  if  all  the  blood  of  my 
body  is  in  my  head  and  chest." 

"  Well,  madam,  how  about  your  legs  and  feet?" 

"  O  doctor,  they  are  like  chunks  of  ice. " 

"  Ah,  madam,  if  you  ligature  your  body  so  that  the  blood 
can't  get  down  into  your  legs  and  feet,  where  can  it  go?  It  can't 
gc  out  visiting.  It  must  stay  in  the  body  somewhere  ;  and  if  it 
can't  go  down  into  the  legs  and  feet,  it  of  course  goes  into  your 
head  and  chest." 

Girls,    most    of  you  wear    too  much  clothing   about   your 
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shoulders,  chest,  back,  and  hips;  but  there  is   a  sad  lack  of  it 
about  your  legs,  feet,  and  arms. 

Cure  Of  Stammering". — Many  years  ago  a  famous 
professor  came  to  our  town,  and  announced  that  he  could  "cure 
the  worst  cases  of  stuttering  in  ten  minutes  without  a  suro-ical 
operation."  A  friend  of  mine  was  an  inveterate  stammerer,  and 
I  advised  him  to  call  upon  the  wonderful  magician.  He  called, 
was  convinced  by  the  testimonials  exhibited,  struck  up  a  bar- 
gain, paid  the  fifty  dollars,  and  soon  called  at  my  office  talking 
as  straight  as  a  railroad  track. 

I  was  astonished,  and  asked  my  friend  by  what  miracle  he 
had  been  so  suddenly  relieved  of  his  life-long  trouble.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  made  a  solemn  pledge  not  to  reveal  the 
process  of  cure. 

I  knew  two  other  bad  cases — ladies  ;  and,  calling  upon  them, 
reported  what  had  come  to  pass. 

They  were  soon  at  the  professor's  rooms,  came  away  elated, 
raised  the  hundred  dollars,  paid  the  cash,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
ready,  had  the  question  been  popped,  to  say  "  Yes  "  without 
hesitation. 

I  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  several  other  cures  quite 
as  remarkable,  and  resolved  to  turn  on  my  sharpest  wits  and  wait 
upon  the  magician. 

He  seemed  an  honest  man,  and  in  two  days  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  him  a  large  fee  and  learn  the  strange  art,  with 
the  privilege  of  using  it  to  cure  whomsoever  I  would.  Those 
who  had  been  cured  by  the  professor  were  solemnly  bound  not 
to  reveal  the  secret  to  any  one,  but  my  contract  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  using  the  knowledge  as  I  pleased.  And  now  I  pro- 
pose to  give  my  readers  a  simple  art  which  has  enabled  me  to 
make  happy  many  unhappy  stammerers.  In  my  own  hands  it 
has  often  failed,  but  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
treated,  the  cure  has  been  complete. 

The  secret  is  this  :  the  stammerer  is  made  to  mark  the  time 
in  his  speech,  just  as  it  is  ordinarily  done  in  singing.  He  is  at 
first  to  beat  on  every  syllable.  He  begins  by  reading  one  of 
David's  Psalms,  striking  the  finger  on  the  knee  at  every  word. 
You  can  beat  time  by  striking  the  finger  on  the  knee,  by  simply 
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hitting  the  thumb  against  the  fore-finger  or  by  moving  the  large 
toe  in  the  boot. 

I  doubt  if  the  worst  case  of  stuttering  can  continue  long  if 
the  victim  will  read  an  hour  every  day,  with  thorough  practice  of 
this  art,  observing  the  same  in  his  conversation. 

As  thousands  have  paid  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars  for  this 
secret,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  it  to  the  world. 

Hot  fomentations. — Hippocrates  recommends  these 
for  the  relief  of  chest,  abdominal,  and  other  pains.  To  the  present 
time,  hot  fomentations  have  been  the  favorite  remedy  for  a  great 
variety  of  affections.  If  I  were  asked  to  select  from  all  possible 
methods  of  treatment  one,  and  one  alone,  with  which  I  would 
undertake  to  combat  human  suffering,  without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation I  should  select  hot  fomentations.  For  pains  in  the  spine 
and  shoulders,  for  pains  in  the  head,  for  pains  in  the  chest,  stom- 
ach, and  abdomen,  for  pains  in  the  limbs,  for  pains  in  any  and 
every  part  of  the  body,  hot  fomentations  constitute  the  best  single 
remedy. 

The  old-fashioned  method,  with  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  is  a  good  one.  A  happy  way  of  protecting  the  nurse's 
hands  is  to  dip  the  flannel  in  boiling  water  ;  then  lay  it  upon  a 
towel,  roll  the  towel  and  wring  it. 

The  nurse  who  understands  the  hot-fomentation  art,  and  ap- 
plies it  industriously,  will  often  accomplish  more  than  the  doctor 
with  all  his  drugs. 

Recently,  rubber  bags  have  been  devised,  holding  a  gallon 
which,  filled  with  hot  water,  constitutes  a  perfect  way  of  applying 
heat  to  the  body. 

Diet  at  sea. — They  have  a  curious  way  of  feeding  pas- 
sengers at  sea.  A  recent  trip  on  a  favorite  Atlantic  steamer  will 
illustrate.  We  were  crowded.  Twelve  hundred  people  is  a  large 
population  for  one  ship.  There  were  two  hundred  of  us  in  the 
saloon.  On  the  third  day  out  from  Queenstown,  only  a  few  were 
able  to  report  at  dinner.  I  managed,  with  many  misgivings,  to 
be  one  of  them.  But  right  before  me  the  steward  placed  an 
enormous  mass  of  fat  bacon.  I  glanced  up  and  down  the  table. 
It  was  grease,  grease,  every  where,  and  I  made  a  rush  for  the  deck. 
Several  times  I  was  driven  from  the  dining-saloon  by  the  same 
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sickening  spectacle.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  passengers  about 
it.  They  all  agreed  that  the  food  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
an  outrage.  One  day  some  canned  peaches  were  served.  The 
scramble  for  them  reminded  me  of  the  stories  I  have  read  of  the 
manners  of  starving  people. 

On  board  ship,  without  exercise  or  occupation,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  us  more  or  less  disturbed  in  stomach,  and  they  gave  us 
ten  kinds  of  greasy  food. 

If  there  are  passengers  who  will  have  these  masses  of  grease 
three  times  a  day,  they  should  be  put  in  a  pen  by  themselves. 
What  the  average  passenger  wants  is  good  breads,  a  little  lean 
meat,  plenty  of  fruits,  lemonade  and  a  little  good  coffee  and  tea. 

Our  Girls. — We  have  in  this  city  an  army  of  dependent, 
unmarried  women,  who,  if  brought  up  individually,  would,  in  reply 
to  certain  questions,  answer  as  follows  : — 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  O,  most  anything  you  please !" 

"  But  tell  me  particularly." 

"  Why,  I  can  do  all  sorts  of  work." 

"  Well,  there's  dentistry,  teaching,  type-setting,  watch-clean- 
ing, engraving,  and — " 

"  O,  I  don't  mean  such  things,  but  I  can  do  any  common 
work!" 

"  Can  you  cook  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  much ;  and  then  I  don't  like  cooking.  " 

"  Can  you  do  fine  needlework?" 

tu  No,  but  then  I  can  do  plain  sewing." 

"  Can  you  make  men's  shirts  ?  " 

"  O,  no,  I  can't  do  that;  but  then  I  can  sew  on  pillow-cases 
and  sheets,  if  you  will  show  me  just  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"Can  you  do  chamber- work  ?  " 

"  A  little,  but  then  I  don't  like  going  out  to  service." 

"  I  don't  see  then,  that  you  can  do  anything  but  a  little  plain 
sewing,  and  for  that  you  want  a  superintendent.  There  are  at 
least  five  hundred  occupations  in  this  city  which  women  could 
follow  and  earn  an  independent  living  thereby.  You  come  seek- 
ing employment,  and  finally  inform  me  that  with  superintendence 
you  can  do  a  little  plain  sewing,  a  thing  which  a  young  man  can 
learn  in  three  days." 
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*A  nice  little  Story. — Once  upon  a  time  when  travel- 
ing in  Tartary  in  my  diamond  chariot  with  twelve  snow-white 
steeds,  I  was  invited  to  tarry  over  night  with  a  prince.  His  name 
was  Smith — Bob  Smith.  He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters — 
Eunice,  Jonathan,  Patience,  Asa,  Benjamin,  Israel,  and  Bob,  Jr. 
As  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  we  sat 
down  to  our  evening  meal.  When  I  tell  you  what  they  ate,  you 
will  readily  believe  that  these  Smiths  were  regular  Tartars.  We 
had  hot  soda  biscuits  and  butter,  fried  pork,  fried  potatoes,  apple 
pie,  doughnuts,  preserved  plums  and  green  tea. 

The  royal  children  were  able,  on  account  of  the  great  variety, 
to  eat  a  hearty  supper.  If  there  had  been  but  a  single  article 
they  would  have  eaten  but  little  ;  but  taking  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
each,  they  were  enabled  to  consume  a  large  quantity. 

Of  these  seven  royal  children  every  one  had  discolored  and 
decayed  teeth,  and  they  all  carried  a  general  look  of  stomach  and 
nerves.  During  the  evening,  while  the  Grand  Princess  was  pep- 
perminting  Prince  Bob  for  a  pain  under  his  apron,  the  Grand 
Prince  and  I  fell  into  a  friendly  chat  about  the  health  of  the  young 
Princes  and  Princesses.  I  humbly  begged  permission  to  speak. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  so  condescending  as  to  assure  me  that 
I  might  discourse  without  reserve. 

Thus  encouraged,  I  delivered  myself  of  the  following : 

If  your  Royal  Highness  will  observe  Prince  Ben's  mouth 
you  will  discover  a  foul  cavity.  His  teeth  are  black  and  decayed. 
I  am  sure  his  mouth  smells  as  it  looks.  The  mouths  of  the  other 
Princes  and  Princesses  are  ditto.  Now,  if  your  Imperial  Magnifi- 
cence will  go  out  on  your  estate  and  examine  the  Imperial  young 
animals  of  all  sorts,  you  will  find  their  mouths  clean  and  sweet. 

If  your  Resplendent  Eminence  will  bring  your  gorgeous 
brain  to  bear  on  the  subject,  you  will  conclude  that  this  curious 
difference  between  the  Royal  young  outside  your  house  and  the 
Royal  young  inside,  comes  of  good  food  in  one  case,  and  of 
abominable  compounds  in  the  other. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  good  enough  to  say  that  if  I  would 
mark  out  the  right  course  they  would  follow  it.     I  did  it. 

*  This  story  is  true  in  every  particular  so  far  as  the  food  is  concerned.  The  names  of  (he 
several  persons  are  likewise  accurate.  I  change  the  scene  from  New  Hampshire  to  Tar- 
tary to  make  it  sound  grand. 
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Breakfast  Simple  vegetable  food  which  must  have  thorough 
mastication.     No  drink  during  the  meal  or  immediately  afterward. 

Dinner.  Plain  meat  with  bread  and  one  vegetable.  No 
dessert  and  no  drink. 

Supper.     Bread  and  butter,  with  a  little  fruit. 

Soon  there  came  a  happy  change.  The  flavor  of  their  life 
has  been  sweetened.  Teeth,  breath,  nerve  and  spirit  have  un- 
dergone a  revolution. 

Within  thirty  years  I  have  known  hundreds  of  families  to 
seek  health  by  this  short,  simple  path.  They  have  generally 
found  it. 

Nineteen  persons  in  twenty  are  more  or  less  not  well.  If 
they  will  pursue  the  path  made  honorable  by  the  feet  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Bob  Smith,  accompanied  by  her  Royal  Highness  Nancy 
Smith,  and  by  their  royal  progeny,  they  will  generally  find  what 
they  seek — health,  strength  and  increase  of  days.  Who  knows 
but  this  example  of  the  Prince  of  Tartary  may  make  table  tem- 
perance fashionable  ? 

Ta/ble  Wisdom. — I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  inherited  a  large  fortune,  a  fine  personnel,  a  bright  mind,  grad- 
uated from  an  English  university,  lived  several  years  on  the  con- 
tinent, has,  in  brief,  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  all  his 
connections  and  surroundings.  But  he  is  a  victim  of  dyspepsia. 
Lacking  table  wisdom,  all  his  possessions  and  culture  are  worth- 
less. 

Certain  Babylonian  records  have  been  unearthed  and  de- 
ciphered. And  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  our  cities  upon 
these  records.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  stories  of  those  Baby- 
lonian wars  are  really  more  important  to  us  than  the  reporter's 
account  of  a  dog  fight,  but  who  shall  say  that  even  this  is  of  no 
consequence  ?    May  not  all  knowledge  be  useful  ? 

Other  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  upon  some  curious 
discoveries  in  Cyprus.  They  go  to  show  that  the  island  was  once 
occupied  by  a  people  not  heretofore  identified  with  its  history. 
History  is  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  is  desirable.  If  you 
know  a  hundred  languages,  it  is  desirable  to  still  know  another 
language.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  table  wisdom,  upon 
which  our  health,  success  and  happiness  in  this  world  hinge,  may, 
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without  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  very  important !  If  we 
bestow  upon  it  as  much  study  as  we  give  to  the  pyramids,  our 
sanity  must  not  be  questioned. 

My  neighbor  is  a  millionaire,  but  tortured  with  rheumatism 
because  he  lacks  table  wisdom.  I  would  not  exchange  my  table 
wisdom  for  all  his  gold. 

Table  wisdom  goes  far  to  determine  our  health  and  happi- 
ness. No  other  knowledge  is  more  important.  And  it  don't 
come  of  nature  or  accident.  It  comes  of  attention,  experiment, 
thought  and  study.  Our  clothes  are  the  outcome  of  thought  and 
experiment.  Our  carriages,  our  houses,  our  art,  our  science,  are 
all  the  product  of  experiment  and  study.  Shall  the  vital  science 
of  the  table  be  left  to  ignorance  and  accident  ?  Shall  that  art 
upon  which  our  life  pivots,  be  given  up  to  whim  and  caprice  ? 
My  house,  my  clothes,  my  carriage,  my  pictures,  may  be  made 
by  an  ignorant  boor,  if  need  be,  but  let  my  food  be  selected  and 
prepared  by  science  and  skill. 

You  may  claim  that  you  know  what  to  eat,  how  to  eat,  and 
when  to  eat.  Perhaps  you  have  given  attention  to  the  food 
question  ?  You  say  you  have  never  thought  on  the  subject  at  all; 
you  always  eat  what  is  set  before  you.  Then  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  easy,  through  a  true  table  wisdom,  to 
greatly  increase  your  enjoyment  of  life. 

Many  people  are  curiously  shy  about  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects.  They  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  If  a  young  man 
finds  his  cheek  a  little  reddened  with  wine,  he  is  rather  proud  of 
it ;  but  if  his  face  is  a  trifle  pale,  and  the  skin  very  clear  with 
high  health,  he  is  ashamed  to  state  that  the  secret  is  a  severe, 
plain  diet,  which  costs  him  only  fifteen  cents  a  day. 

The  young  men  in  a  certain  university  are  not  ashamed  of 
a  shameful  intrigue,  though  the  virtue  of  an  innocent  girl  be 
wrecked  ;  they  are  not  ashamed  of  an  intimacy  with  a  courtesan; 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  tell  indelicate  stories, — indeed,  the  one 
who  can  tell  such  stories  in  the  rawest  fashion  is  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  crowd.  But  they  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  their 
mother  with  plain,  honest  affection  ;  they  are  ashamed  to  defend 
plain,  honest  virtue  of  any  kind;  they  are  ashamed  to  defend 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking.     They  clamor  for  the  best 
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wine,  and  dispute  over  its  quality,  but  the  vital  question  of  food, 
of  plain  food,  plainly  cooked,  and  eaten  in  moderate  quantities, 
they  dare  not  mention,  unless  to  ridicule  it.  They  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  every  simple,  plain  virtue,  and  take  pride  only  in  vice 
and  loud  vulgarity. 

Many  persons  who  are  spoiling  their  lives  by  table  vices, 
suffer  no  pain  in  the  stomach.-  One  has  dulness,  another  head- 
ache, another  soreness  of  the  flesh,  another  stiffness  of  the 
muscles,  another  rheumatism,  another  sleeplessness,  and  thousands 
suffer  from  low  spirits,  and  tens  of  thousands  miss  that  cheerful- 
ness and  buoyancy  which  come  of  perfect  digestion.  All  these 
are  the  victims  of  table  errors.  One  of  the  great  table  errors  is 
excess  in  quantity.  And  this  comes  in  part  from  too  great 
variety.  I  mean  that  a  man  who  would  not  eat  too  much,  if  his 
dinner  consisted  of  beef,  bread  and  one  vegetable,  will  constantly 
take  too  much,  if  there  be  soup,  beef,  bread,  several  vegetables, 
a  pudding  or  a  pie,  and  fruit. 

Doctors'  fees  in  the  olden  time. — We  complain 

now-a-days  of  doctors'  fees,  but  ye  who  think  that  doctors  charge 
too  much,  read  this  story  of  a  very  ancient  doctor: 

The  daughters  of  Prcetus,  King  of  Argos,  were  sick  ;  they 
fancied  they  were  turned  into  cows.  Melampus,  a  shepherd,  had 
observed  that  when  his  sheep  ate  hellebore,  they  wrere  violently 
purged.  It  occurred  to  him  to  send  some  of  their  milk  to  the 
daughters  of  the  King,  or,  as  others  say,  he  sent  the  hellebore 
itself  to  them.  But  whichever  way  it  was,  Melampus  succeeded 
in  curing  the  King's  daughters  of  their  madness.  After  waiting 
a  proper  time  he  sent  in  his  bill : 

Prcetus,  King  of  Argos,  To  Dr.  Melampus,  Dr. 

To  curing  daughters  of  Bovine  Hallucination,  one  third  the  kingdom. 

Received  Payment. 

After  much  and  anxious  deliberation,  the  terms  were  agreed 
to,  but  the  avaricious  doctor  then  demanded  another  third  for  his 
brother  Bias.  This  was  thought  a  little  exorbitant,  but  was 
finally  paid.  History  does  not  inform  us  whether  sickness  was 
common  in  the  King's  family. 
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Prepare  for  Old  age. — Is  it  not  inconceivable  that  a 
being  endowed  with  reason,  should  waste  in  a  few  years  of  fever- 
ish excitement  and  dissipation,  the  vital  stock  which  was  intended 
to  last  him  through  eighty  years  ?  We  see  him  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  wild  with  what  he  calls  "  pleasure  ;  "  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  rheumatic,  slow  of  movement,  and  void  of  spirit.  The 
Cardinal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  years,  being  asked  just  before  his  death,  by 
what  means  he  had  continued  to  live  so  long  and  happy  a  life, 
replied  : 

"By  being  old  when  I  was  young,  I  find  myself  young  now 
I  am  old."  He  did  not  mean  by  the  phrase  " being  old  when  I 
was  young,"  that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  The  highest  and  sweetest  pleasures  of  youth  only  pre- 
pare for  the  highest  and  sweetest  pleasures  of  old  age.  His 
thought  was  that  of  the  great  poet  in  the  following  familiar 
lines  : — 

"Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty, 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not,  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly." 

Longevity. — Lord  Bacon,  generally  regarded  as  the 
keenest  observer  and  profoundest  thinker  who  has  appeared  on 
this  planet,  wrote  much  on  longevity.  His  signs  of  short  life 
are  quick  growth,  fair  soft  skin,  soft  fine  hair,  early  corpulence, 
large  head,  short  neck,  small  mouth,  fat  ear,  brittle,  separated 
teeth.  Some  of  his  signs  of  long  life  are  slow  growth,  hard 
coarse  hair,  rough  freckled  skin,  deep  furrows  in  the  forehead, 
firm  flesh  with  veins  lying  high,  wide  nostrils,  large  mouth,  hard 
gristly  ear,  strong  contiguous  teeth.  He  adds  that  early  gray 
hair  is  not  significant,  some  of  the  longest  livers  having  turned 
gray  in  early  life. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  been  especially  prolific  in  contribu- 
tions to  human  longevity.  When  food,  exercise,  sleep,  air,  sun- 
shine— when,  in  brief,  the  laws  of  health  shall  receive  all  needed 
attention,  we  shall  not  only  enjoy  health  and  happiness,  but  also 
a  good  long  life. 


Beer. 

Beer  is  advocated  as  a  temperance  drink.  A  recent  volume 
dedicated  to  the  "  Brewers  of  the  United  States,  the  promoters  of 
the  great  and  glorious  cause  of  genuine  temperance,"  urges  beer 
against  whiskey.  In  a  recent  Brewer's  Congress,  a  "  Brewer's 
Academy,"  to  teach  the  "  Science  of  Brewing,"  was  advocated. 
They  take  beer  into  politics,  and  demand  the  protection  of  legis- 
latures. 

Beer  contains  less  alcohol  than  whiskey,  but  is  drank  for  its 
alcohol.  Take  that  out,  and  no  one  would  touch  the  dirty, 
insipid  stuff. 

In  his  preface  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  "  Cantor  Lectures 
on  Alcohol,"  Dr.  Willard  Parker  writes  :  "  Alcohol  has  no  place 
in  the  healthy  system,  but  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  body  and  mind." 

The  lager  beer  sold  in  this  country  contains  from  4  1-2  to  6 
percent  of  alcohol,  generally  about  5  1-2. 

Horace  Greeley  said:  "They  greatly  mistake  who  hope  to 
live  longer  by  drinking  wines  or  malt  liquors  than  they  would  ex- 
pect to  if  addicted  instead  to  distilled  spirits.  True,  there  is 
less  alcohol,  but  the  same  quantity  will  not  content  them.  It  was 
enough  to  start  the  blood  into  a  gallop  yesterday,  but  falls  short 
to-day,  and  will  not  begin  to  do  to-morrow." 

The  brewers  boast  of  the  large  tax  paid  by  them  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  is  almost  funny.  Do  they  pay  anything?  Is  it 
not  paid  by  the  drinkers,  generally  poor  men,  and  who  for  every 
dollar  thus  paid  in  taxes,  suffer  a  loss  of  ten  dollars  in  health  and 
productive  industry  ? 

Dr.  Drysdale,  the  senior  physician  of  the  London  Metropoli- 
tan Free  Hospital  says:  "I  declare  to  you  that  the  amount  of 
gout,  urinary  and  lung  diseases  I  have  seen  in  London,  attribu- 
table to  beer  alone,  is  quite  distressing." 

The  distinguished  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  the 

That  earnest  and  intelligent  enemy  of  alcoholic  beverages,  A.  M.  Powell,  has  prepared  an  admirable  paper 
upon  Beer.     We  venture  the  use  of  some  of  his  telling  facts. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writes  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  at- 
tributing a  very  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous  maladies  which  come  under  my  notice,  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  beer  taken  in  quantities  conventionally  deemed  moderate." 

Judge  Pitman,  of  Massachusetts,  in  reviewing  the  beer  legis- 
lation of  that  State,  mentions  that,  "  In  1872,  after  eight  months 
of  free  beer,  there  was  an  increase  of  68  per  cent  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  crime,  and  of  over  120  per  cent  in  cases  of  drunkenness.'7 

The  reason  that  beer  is  relatively  more  dangerous  than 
stronger  liquors,  as  a  promoter  of  crime,  is  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  who,  in  describing  the  preliminary 
stages  of  intoxication,  says:  "The  cerebral  centers  become  influ- 
enced, they  are  reduced  in  power,  and  the  controlling  influences 
of  will  and  judgement  are  lost.  As  these  centers  are  unbalanced 
and  thrown  into  chaos,  the  rational  part  of  man  gives  way  before 
the  emotional  or  organic  part*  The  reason  is  now  off  duty,  or 
fooling  with  duty,  and  all  the  more  animal  instincts  are  laid 
atrociously  bare." 

The  official  inquiry  instituted  by  the  "  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,"  brought  thousands  of 
answers  from  the  clergy,  judges,  magistrates,  prison  chaplains,  and 
others.     The  following  brief  extracts  are  samples  of  these  replies  : 

Beer-shops  are  the  curse  of  the  country. 

The  beer- houses  are  a  social  pe9t. 

An  unmitigated  nuisance. 

I  would  rather  see  a  dozen  public  houses  (liquor-shops)  than  one  beer-house. 

The  beer-houses  are  a  frightful  source  of  intemperance. 

The  abolition  of  beer-houses  would  be  a  boon  to  the  working  man. 

Such  houses  are  the  hot- bed  and  harbor  for  every  crime. 

Abolish  all  beer-houses. 

My  friend,  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  after  a  month  s  jury  service 
in  one  of  the  criminal  courts  of  this  city,  reports  : 

"  We  had  five  or  six  murderers  on  trial,  and  nearly  all  had 

been  drinking  what  a  German  would  call  a  moderate  amount  of 

lager  beer.     The  most  painful  case  was  that  of  a  boy  seventeen 

yeai    old  who  had  killed  a  comrade  while  under  the  influence  of 

i  lager  beer." 

Dr.  Holbrook  adds:  "Judging  from  my  observation,  lager 
beer  is  quite  as  likely  to  generate  murder  and  other  crimes  as  the 
stronger  liquors." 
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The  Boston  Congregationalist  says  :  "  We  know  a  man  who 
for  twelve  years  has  never  used  any  liquor  save  beer.  He  comes 
home  from  his  elegant  store,  behind  his  handsome  pair  of  horses, 
and  makes  his  home  a  terror.  He  runs  after  his  wife  with  an  axe, 
and  makes  a  beast  of  himself  in  a  thousand  ways."  It  adds  also  : 
'*  We  know  another  man  who  uses  only  beer,  who  has  beaten  his 
wife  so  as  to  make  her  helpless  for  days,  was  dead-drunk  on  beer 
when  the  neighbors  helped  bury  his  infant  son,  and  has  repeatedly 
knocked  down  and  beaten  his  girl  of  eight  and  boy  of  five." 

Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  England,  voiced  the  opinion 
of  many  magistrates  when  he  said : 

"  The  establishment  of  the  beer-shop,  which  was  to  check  these  evils  (arising  from  the 
sale  of  distilled  liquors),  is  inoperative  to  that  end,  and  has  introduced  mischief  of  its  own, 
and  indeed  is  universally  denounced  as  a  curse  upon  the  land." 

G.  F.  Drury,  Esq.,  magistrate,  Shotover  Park,  Oxon,  said : 

**  The  Beer  Bill  has  done  more  to  brutalize  the  English  laborer,  and  take  him  from 
his  family  and  fireside  into  the  worst  associations,  than  almost  any  measure  that  could 
have  been  devised.  It  has  furnished  victims  for  the  jails,  the  hulks,  and  the  gallows,  and 
has  frightfully  extended  the  evils  of  pauperism  and  moral  debasement." 

Our  German  fellow-citizens  are  our  most  valuable  immigrants. 
They  are  a  sturdy,  thrifty,  self-poised  race,  and  should  prove  the 
stronghold  of  democratic  institutions  in  America.  Without  their 
stupefying,  brutalizing  beer,  what  could  they  not  achieve ! 

The  distended  stomach  of  the  devotee  of  lager  beer,  his 
bloated,  turgid  cheeks  and  blood-shot  eyes,  his  slow,  uncertain 
movements  and  dull,  guttural  voice,  make  those  of  us  whose 
prayers  are  full  of  the  future  of  country,  lose  heart  and  hope. 
Lager  beer  has  become  a  cloud  darkening  the  bright  blue  of  our 
beautiful  sky. 

Some  of  the  claims  of  our  German  friends  are  well  founded. 
It  is  true  that  the  beer-garden  is  a  place  where  decent  women 
may  go,  and  do  go,  with  their  husbands.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  common  whiskey-shop,  which  is  a  low  hell  where 
no  decent  woman  would  venture.  In  the  beer-garden  men  tell 
no  loud,  vulgar  stories,  and  sing  no  indecent  songs.  Women  un- 
attended may  enter  a  beer-garden  with  no  fear  of  hearing  or  see- 
ing any  gross  or  vulgar  thing,  but  no  amount  of  propriety  can 
save  drinkers  from  the  slow  but  sure  demoralizing  and  brutalizing 
effects  of  beer. 


Diphtheria. 

Diphtheria  is  supposed  to  come  from  blood  poisoning,  and 
that  the  poison  is  generally  introduced  through  impure  drinking 
water,  or  in  the  air  from  sewers,  cess-pools,  refuse  heaps,  or  other 
similar  foul  places.  While  it  is  generally  believed  by  the  profes- 
sion that  diphtheria  originates  in  atmospheric  poisons  emanating 
from  foul  places,  it  is  well  known  that  many,  even  malignant  cases, 
can  be  traced  to  no  such  source. 

During  our  three  years'camp  life  in  California,  we  visited  al- 
most every  part  of  the  State,  and  I  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  health  of  the  people.  In  this  regard,  as  in  almost  every 
other  feature,  California  seems  strangely  exceptional.  While 
climbing  through  a  wild,  mountain  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  we  suffered  from  thirst.  We  looked  here  and  there 
for  water  until  both  our  horses  and  ourselves  were  in  distress. 
Discovering  at  length  a  small  house  high  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  I  left  my  saddle  and  climbed  to  the  shanty,  convinced 
that  there  I  should  find  water.  I  was  not  disappointed.  Slaking 
my  own  thirst  at  the  delicious  mountain  spring,  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  house,  I  hurried  back  to  conduct  my  companions,  both 
people  and  horses,  to  the  delicious  fountain.  When  we  had  drank 
something  less  than  a  gallon  apiece,  we  began  to  look  about  us, 
and  converse  with  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling.  Our  ladies  soon 
observed  that  the  woman  was  in  deep  grief,  and  learned  that  a 
dear  little  daughter  of  six  years  had  just  died. 

I  said,  "  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  the  child  was  killed  by  an 
accident,  what  could  have  taken  its  life  in  this  atmosphere."  What 
was  our  astonishment  to  learn  that  the  child  had  died  of  malignant 
diphtheria.  I  asked  the  mother  where  her  child  could  have  found 
a  poisonous  air  in  that  region. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  mother,  "  diphtheria  does  not  always  originate 
in  impure  air.  My  husband,  who  is  a  physician,  and  was  an  in- 
valid in  Philadelphia,  has  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  im- 
purities in  the  air  about  our  home,  though  as  every  spoonful  of 
water,  pure  or  impure,  quickly  runs  down  the  mountain  side,  we 
have  thought  that  no  special  precautions  were  needed.  And  be- 
sides ours,  six  children  have  died  in  the  mountains  about  us,  from 
the  terrible  malady.     In  every  case  the  people  are  exceptionally 
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intelligent  and  cleanly,  and  like  ourselves,  came  here  seeking  the 
restoration  of  lost  health." 

In  another  dry  mountain  district,  just  back  of  Santa  Cruz,  I 
learned  from  a  broken-hearted  mother  the  story  of  the  loss  of  her 
infant  son  from  diphtheria,  and  that  two  other  children  had  died 
in  the  neighborhood  from  the  dreaded  disease. 

It  was  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
in  these  cases  did  not  originate  in  any  of  the  atmospheric  poisons 
to  which  the  malady  is  usually  attributed. 

This  conclusion  will  seem  inevitable,  when  I  state  that  the 
atmosphere  in  California  possesses  marvellous  powers  of  absorp- 
tion. On  more  than  one  occasion  our  big  dog  Jack  killed  a 
skunk.  He  would,  after  this  feat,  come  bounding  back  to  me  to 
report  progress.  I  never  turned  my  back  on  that  devoted  friend, 
but  after  each  of  these  odorous  escapades,  I  asked  Joe  to  tie  him 
to  the  tail  of  the  freight- wagon,  while,  at  a  safe  distance,  I  watched 
my  body-guard  dragging  along  in  the  dust,  wondering,  no  doubt, 
what  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  loving  master  could 
mean;  while  Sing,  our  Chinese  cook,  riding  on  the  freight- wagon, 
occasionally  remarked  in  a  very  serious  way : 

"  Me  smelly  good." 

But  the  next  morning  the  odor  was  all  gone,  and  Jack  was 
admitted  to  the  highest  circles  again.  In  this  eastern  atmosphere 
a  dog  thus  tainted  remains  a  nuisance  for  ten  days. 

In  California  a  horse  or  a  cow  dies,  and  the  carcass  is  within 
fifty  feet  of  your  camp  or  house.  It  is  not  offensive.  I  have 
never  breathed  an  atmosphere  so  free  from  offensive  odors.  Its 
capacity  for  absorption  is  wonderful.  And  yet  diphtheria,  even 
in  the  finest  mountain  regions,  is  far  from  unknown. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  dreaded  malady  are  a  low 
type  of  typhoid  fever,  with  extraordinary  weakness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  false  membrane  in  the  throat.  Sometimes  this 
membrane  becomes  so  thick  as  to  suffocate  the  sufferer. 

Swollen  glands,  with  sore  throat,  and  a  strange  weakness  of 
the  muscles,  are  the  first  symptoms.  Soon  the  whitish  deposit, 
or  false  membrane,  is  seen  upon  the  tonsils  and  surrounding  parts. 
The  weakness  is  so  great  that  in  many  cases,  in  the  advanced 
Stages,  raising  the  sufferer  to  the  sitting  posture  may  kill,  because 
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the  muscles  of  the  heart  are  too  weak  to  lift  the  blood  to  the 
head.  I  have  seen  the  heart's  action  fatally  arrested  in  a  case 
where  we  still  cherished  strong  hope,  by  simply  lifting  the  patient 
to  the  sitting  posture,  to  give  it  drink. 

The  false  membrane  in  the  throat  often  extends  down  the 
air  passages.  When  these  passages  are  dry,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be,  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  air  about  the  patient  as  moist 
as  may  be.  This  can  be  easily  done  through  familiar  expedients. 
Perhaps  the  most  effective  is  to  have  at  hand  a  quantity  of  lime, 
and  from  time  to  time  break  off  a  bit  as  large  as  one's  fist,  put  it 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  conduct  the  steam  to  the  patient  's  face. 
This  lime  steam  is  believed  to  exert  a  happy  influence  upon  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  helping  them  to  throw  off 
the  threatening  false  membrane. 

The  treatment  in  diphtheria  consists  in  whatever  supports 
the  strength.  Pure  air,  much  pure  water,  both  inside  and  outside, 
a  frequent  and  gentle  lifting  of  the  patient  from  the  bed  to  the 
lounge,  and  from  the  lounge  to  a  cot,  always  with  fresh  sheets,  a 
frequent  sponging  of  the  face,  and  of  the  whole  person  with  warm 
water,  the  free  admission  of  sunshine,  the  use  of  open  fires,  in 
brief,  whatever  tends  to  purify,  sweeten  and  gently  stimulate,  is 
appropriate. 

The  percentage  of  mortality  is  generally  large,  but  if  the 
treatment  is  made  to  turn  upon  thorough  nursing  and  the  doctor 
keeps  his  drugs  away,  there  is  the  best  chance. 

Carbolic-acid  water  should  be  freely  employed  to  disinfect 
the  bedding,  bed  utensils,  clothing,  etc.  The  physician  will  di- 
rect as  to  the  methods  of  its  effective  employment. 

The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  to  spend  the  period  of  his 
sickness  should,  if  possible,  be  at  the  top  of  the  house,  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  sunned,  and  as  completely  shut  off  as  possible 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  house.  No  other  person  besides  the 
nurses  should  enter  the  room.  If  any  articles  are  carried  from 
the  sick  room  through  any  other  room  of  the  house,  they  should 
first  be  sprayed  with  carbolic-acid  water.  But  the  doctor  will  at- 
tend to  all  that 

When  the  patient  dies  or  recovers,  the  room  in  which  he 
was  sick  should  be  thoroughly  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur. 


About  Nursing. 

TO    YOUNG    WOMEN. 


As  a  nurse  in  the  sick  room  you  must  cultivate  observation. 
The  value  of  your  service  will  depend  upon  that  faculty. 

During  the  doctor's  absence  you  are  to  note  all  the  changes 
in  your  patient's  condition,  and  carefully  report  to  him.  Has  she 
been  cheerful  and  quiet,  or  anxious  and  restless  ?  Has  she  com- 
plained ?  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  color  or  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  ?  Have  you  observed  any  peculiarities 
in  the  positions  or  movements  of  the  limbs  ?  Has  his  skin  been 
dry,  or  has  he  perspired  ?  If  the  latter,  when,  and  how  much, 
and  have  you  observed  any  peculiarity  in  the  odor  or  otherwise  ? 
Has  he  coughed,  and  what  is  the  expectoration?  Have  you  ob- 
served anything  noteworthy  in  the  character  of  his  breathing  ? 
Has  he  changed  his  position  in  lying  ?  It  will  be  useful  if  you 
are  able  to  report  any  changes  in  the  rate  or  character  of  the 
pulse.  You  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  report  in  detail  whatever  has 
occurred  in  her  appetite,  thirst,  in  the  character  of  the  urine  and 
other  evacuations,  and  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  her  sleep. 

Report  all  these  symptoms  ;  but,  pray,  don't  be  wise  about 
causes  and  tendencies.  While  the  doctor  has  charge  of  the  case 
he  is  in  supreme  command.  You  are  to  watch  and  obey.  It 
must  be  so.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  nuisance  in  a  sick-room 
than  an  over-wise  nurse.  If  she  has  seen  other  cases  like  this, 
and  is  given  to  gabble,  she  is  almost  sure  to  do  mischief.  If  the 
case  be  rheumatism  or  typhoid  fever,  for  example,  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  linger  and  the  attendants  to  be  exhausted.  Now,  if  the 
nurse  has  seen  a  patient  "  ten  times  as  bad  as  this  one  cured  at 
once  by  Dr.  Smith,"  her  indiscreet  talk  may  kill  this  one.  If  the 
patient  and  his  friends  lack  confidence  in  the  attending  physician, 
they  are  cowardly  sneaks  if  they  do  not  discharge  him  and  em- 
ploy some  one  in  whom  they  do  believe.  But  until  the  change 
is  made  the  nurse  must  enter  heartily  into  this  one's  plans. 

During  the  famous  cholera  years  1849  and  i85i  I  wasprac- 
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ticing  my  profession  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  That  city  was  among  the 
worst  sufferers  from  the  dreadful  malady.  In  the  two  years  I 
treated  104  cases  of  fatal  cholera,  and  perhaps  5oo  of  what  was 
known  as  cholerine.  This  name  of  cholerine  was  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  the  initial  stages  of  true  cholera  and  to  the  cases  of  colliq- 
uative diarrhea  which  were  very  common  while  the  cholera  raged. 

Among  my  patients  with  threatening  cholerine  was  a  Mr.  D., 
a  very  valuable  citizen.  He  was  of  middle  age,  good  constitu- 
tion, and  good  habits,  and  this  sort  of  person  rarely  died  of 
cholera.  There  were  three  nurses,  and  among  them  an  old 
woman,  evidently  a  person  of  intelligence  and  force,  but  who  was 
so  obsequious  to  me  that  I  at  once  suspected  her  of  insincerity. 

Overwhelmed  with  work,  I  had  no  time  to  displace  her. 
But  Mr.  D.  got  worse  and  worse,  and  I  became  satisfied  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the  nursing.  I  contrived  that  a 
young  woman,  who  had  nursed  several  cases  for  me,  and  who 
was  perfectly  true,  should  be  employed  in  D.'s  case.  I  explained 
my  motive  to  her  and  instructed  her  to  watch  and  promptly  re- 
port. Two  hours  later  I  found  her  waiting  in  my  office,  with  a 
full  explanation  of  D.'s  unhappy  condition.  The  old  nurse,  with 
a  finesse  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  had  managed  to  poison  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  and  of  his  wife,  with  doubts  of  my  skill,  and 
with  confidence  in  another  physician,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
nurse.  Of  course  they  were  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind.  This 
was  enough  to  turn  the  scales  against  the  sick  man. 

I  sent  the  young  woman  back  to  D.'s  bedside,  and  in  ten 
minutes  turned  the  old  nurse  out  of  the  house.  The  young 
woman  was  placed  in  command,  and  within  two  hours  my  patient 
happily  changed,  and  soon  recovered. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  illustrations  of  the  wretched  in- 
fluence of  bad  nurses.  A  nurse  who  is  not  true  to  the  physician 
is  a  dangerous  person.  Of  course,  like  all  other  physicians,  I  took 
great  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  nurses ;  but  an  outside 
doctor,  who  is  not  busy  professionally,  may  succeed  in  making- 
some  arrangement  with  a  nurse  which  may  do  fatal  mischief. 

A  good  nurse  is  often  more  important  than  a  good  doctor.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  that  institutions  for  the  training  of  nurses  are 
beginning  to  furnish  good  ones. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  paper  in  this  number  of  our  magazine, 
touches  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  There  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  in  New  York  who  dare  not  marry.  They  may 
long  for  the  love  of  wife  and  children,  without  which  a  man  is  not 
half  a  man  ;  they  may  feel  that  a  boarding-house  is  not  a  home, 
that  wandering  about  for  amusements  is  not  living.  They  may 
cherish  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  deepest  yearning  for  a  mate, 
but  all  the  girls  whose  social  status  and  intelligence  would  satisfy 
them,  are  such  gorgeous  creatures,  that  they  would  as  soon  ask 
some  princess  to  share  their  fortunes.  Human  ingenuity  could 
scarcely  devise  another  scheme  which  would  so  surely  defeat  the 
matrimonial  aspirations  of  girls  as  their  wonderful  attire,  added 
to  their  accomplishments  and  their  lofty  contempt  for  the  simple, 
homely  duties  of  domestic  life.  Girls,  your  eagerness  to  "  see 
the  cow  that  gives  the  buttermilk/'  makes  a  sensible  man  think 
twice  before  he  ventures. 

My  neighbor,  Tom  Bartley,  chief  clerk  in  an  insurance 
office,  is  29  years  old,  and  in  every  instinct  of  his  being  a  "  fam- 
ily man."  He  drops  in  to  chat  with  me,  and  we  often  discuss  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  He  said  to  me,  "  I  would  give  ten  years 
of  my  wretched  boarding-house  existence  for  one  year  of  •  love 
in  a  cottage* ;  but  I  cannot  find  love  in  a  cottage  without  a  mate, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  young  lady  whose  manners  and  intelligence 
would  suit  me,  who  would  consent  to  live  in  a  cottage.  If  I  had 
five  thousand  a  year  I  would  venture,  but  with  eighteen  hundred — 
well,  I  will  stay  where  I  can  pay  my  expenses.  I  know  a  young 
lady  whom  I  greatly  admire ;  and  although  her  father  is  a  car- 
penter, and  a  very  plain  man,  she  is  so  grand  in  her  ideas  that  I 
am  afraid  I  should  never  be  able  to  satisfy  her.  She  is  a  splendid 
pianist,  but  I  am  sure  her  hands  are  unacquainted  with  work,  and 
with  my  income  she  would  have  to  do  our  house- work.  I  am 
bound  to  be  an  old  bachelor/' 


The  Fashions. 


During  August  I  visited,  in  the  course  of 
my  summer  wanderings,  several  fashionable 
watering-places,  and  saw  a  variety  of  unhap- 
py victims  of  tight-lacing.  One  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman  of  thirty,  with  full  plump  figure, 
broad  shoulders  and  full  bust,  and  a  waist 
reduced  by  her  corsets  to  only  twenty  inches ! 
Of  course  respiration  below  the  chest  was  im- 
possible. She  was  the  victim  of  almost  con- 
stant headache,  and  was  racked  with  rheu- 
matism in  all  her  limbs,  her  sufferings  being 
the  direct  result  of  the  arrested  circulation. 
Already  a  blue  circle  had  settled  around  her 
mouth  and  under  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  dis- 
tress was  making  wrinkles  on  her  smooth 
forehead.  Some  one  said  of  her  that  she 
looked  "as  if  she  were  melted  and  poured 
Into  her  dresses/'  She  was  very  vain  of  her 
figure,  and  yet  had  she  realized  her  folly,  she 
would  certainly  have  been  glad  to  gain  a  few 
inches  in  the  waist  and  recover  her  health  and 
her  beauty  of  face,  which  she  was  rapidly  los- 
ing, as  it  was  already  marred  and  discolored 
by  her  sufferings. 

A  young  girl  whose  costumes  all  came 
from  "  Worth  etCie."  in  Paris,  was  painfully 
laced.  As  yet  her  youth  and  vitality  pre- 
vented any  serious  effect  upon  her  health,  but 
locomotion  with  her  was  nearly  impossible. 
What  with  her  high  heels,  tight  shoes,  and 
compressed  waist  she  was  so  uncomfortable 
that  the  moment  she  was  alone  she  was  forced 
to  lie  down  to  secure  a  little  ease. 

But  courage !  Already  there  is  a  fashion- 
able movement  of  amelioration,  and  this  same 
famous  Mr.  Worth  has  lent  his  genius  to  the 
construction  of  beautiful  and  graceful  designs 
for  dresses  that  shall  not  distort  the  figure. 
Very  recently  in  London  the  Rational  Dress 
Association  held  an  exhibition  of  garments 
which  unite  comfort  with  elegance.  Viscount- 
ess Habberton  was  the  lady  patroness  of  the 
affair,  and  when  the  aristocracy  takes  up  such 
a  reform  it  is  a  large  guarantee  of  its  success 
m  England. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  of  this  effort  an 
English  paper  says : 

"There  were  bronze  and  silver  medals 
awarded  Worth  et  Cie.  for  evening  dresses,  and 
other  persons  and  firms  for  riding  habits, 
ladies,  cricketing,  vivandiere,  dinner,  travel- 
ing, Alpine  climbing,  calisthenic,  and  gymnas- 
tic dresses,  tea  gowns  and  bathing  costumes  ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  King's  '*  Dress  of 
the  Future,"  a  beautiful  costume.  Instead  of 
one  long  bag  from  waist  to  heels,  there  are 
three  artistic  sections  or  equal  divides;  a 
short  kilted  skirt,  confined  at  the  waist  with  a 
broad  sash,  full  knickerbockers,  finished  with 
a  puff  and  ruffle  j  ust  below  the  knee ;  fancy 
stockings  and  slippers. M 

This  costume,  which  combines  beauty  with 
comfort,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  first,  the 
underwear,  shirt  and  drawers  woven  in  one 
piece.    Over  this  the  underwaist,  described 


in  the  last  number,  and  made  of  stout  double 
cloth  around  the  body.  To  this  is  attached 
the  "  divided  skirt,"  a  new  and  essential  arti- 
cle of  dress,  which  gives  great  freedom  of 
movement,  and  secures  warmth  without 
weight — a  most  important  thing. 

The  outside  costume  consists  of  a  fancy 
undershirt  or  vest,  with  a  loose  jacket  over 
it,  with  a  skirt  of  ordinary  appearance  buttoned 
to  the  underwaist,  so  as  to  relieve  the  hips  of 
its  weight. 

The  extent  to  which  the  movement  for  re- 
form in  dress  has  progressed,  is  indicated  by 
this  description  of  costumes  worn  by  the  lady 
students  at  Newnham,  the  college  for  women 
attached  to  Cambridge  University,  England. 
The  description  is  take©  from  the  New  York 
Home  fournal : 

"  The  students  and  graduates  of  the  woman's 
college,  '  Newnham,'  at   Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, held  a  reunion  recently.     Of  course  the 
dresses  of  the  company  differed  considerably 
from  those  familiar  at  fashionable  gatherings 
in  London.     The  students  were  distinguished 
by  the  badge  of  a  fresh  yellow  iris.     ^Esthe- 
tic dresses  predominated.     Nothing  approach- 
ing a  crinolette  or  a  thin  waist  was  to  be  seen. 
China  silk  appeared  to  be  the  favorite  fabric, 
in  old  gold,  blue,  strawberry  pink,  cream,  and 
white.      One  dress   was  of  white  brocaded 
silk,  hung  from  the  shoulders  in  one  piece, 
and  gathered  in  at  the  waist  loosely.     From 
the  shoulders  hung  an  f  Ellen  Terry '  train, 
which  the  young  lady  carried  upon  her  arm 
while  mixing  with  the  crowd.     The  arms  of 
this   dress  were  represented  by  a  series  of 
large  white  muslin  puffs,  separated  by  bands 
of  brocaded  white  silk.     In  plush  costumes 
the  different  shades  of  green  worn  were  very 
pretty  and  effective.     One  young  lady  seemed 
quite  at  variance  with  acknowledged  garden 
party  dress.      She  wore  a  cloth  sailor-like 
costume  of  blue  serge,  consisting  of  a  shortish 
plain  skirt  and  jacket,  trimmed  only  with  a 
band  of  braid.    A  sailor  hat,  carried  in  the 
hand  for  the  most  part,  completed  the  costume. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  very  pretty 
white  muslin  dresses,  trimmed  simply  with  lace, 
which  looked  delightfully  cool  and  graceful." 

These  "sweet  girl  graduates  "  are  evidently 
as  sensible  as  they  are  handsome,  and  there  is 
some  hope  for  the  future  of  the  race  when  the 
mothers  shall  have  minds  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, and  bodies  healthful,  strong,  and  free 
of  movement. 

Among  the  fall  fashions  are  several  to  be 
highly  commended  as  uniting  grace  with  com- 
fort. 

Of  outer  garments,  the  Greville  Raglan 
(Fig.  i)  is  exceedingly  comfortable  for  early 
fall  wear.  It  is  of  the  usual  ulster  length,  the 
sleeves  are  pleated  in  at  the  back  and  fall  in 
a  point,  breaking  the  Stiff  outline  of  the  or- 
dinary long  cloak.  It  requires  eight  yards  of 
twenty-four  inch  goods. 
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Fig.  i.      Greville  Raglan. 


The  Nicolette  Visite  is  a  very  graceful  demi- 
suison  wrap;  with  sacque-shaped  front  and  a 


require  three  yards  and  a  half  of  goods 
twenty-four  inches  wide.  It  should  bo 
trimmed  with  fringe. 

The  Paletot  Visite  (Fig.  2)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  garment,  for  ordinary  wear 
for  school -girls  or  business-women.  It  re- 
quires four  yards  and  a  half  of  goods  twen- 
ty-four inches  wide,  and  is  a  warm  and  easy 
sacque  shape. 


Fig.  3. 


Waiteau  House-Jacket. 


In  the  new  styles  of  jackets  there  are  some 
very  pretty  and  also  not  at  all  hampering  to 
the  figure. 


Fig.  2.     Paletot  Visite. 

back  slightly  fitted  by  a  curved  seam,  with 
large  pointed  sleeves.     A  medium  size  will 


Fig.  4.     Gratia  Blouse. 
The  Watteau  House-Jacket  (Fig.  3)  is  very 
dressy,  requiring  four   yards  of  goods   an<l 
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thirteen  yards  of  lace.  The  back  is  laid  over 
in  a  flat  Watteau  pleat.  The  front  is  fitted 
slightly  to  the  figure,  and  ornamented  with 
lace  put  on  in  a  "  cascade*'  up  the  front,  two 
rows  around  the  edge  of  the  jacket,  and  with 
a  collar  covered  with  lace;  four  bows  up  the 
front  set  with  the  lace,  and  bows  on  the 
sleeves,  complete  this  very  pretty  and  becom- 
ing garment. 

The  Gratia  Blouse  (Fig.  4)  requires  about 
the  same  amount  of  material,  and  is  cut 
straight  from  the  shoulder;  the  back  is  gath- 
ered in  at  the  waist  with  several  rows  of  shir- 
ring; while  from  the  shirring  on  each  side 
starts  a  wide  ribbon,  which  is  loosely  knotted 
across  the  front.  This  also  is  trimmed  with 
two  rows  of  lace,  and  has  a  fancy  collar. 

In  trimmed  skirts  of  the  newest  style,  the 
Adalia  is  to  be  recommended  as  simple,  and 
therefore  not  so  heavy  as  to  be  cumbersome. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  is  finished  with  a 
narrow  ruffle;  above  this  are  six  tucks;  while 
over  these,  the  material  is  looped  in  an  over- 
skirt,  short  in  the  front  and  falling  in  a  grace- 
ful sweep  at  the  back. 


tween  being  filled  with  bows.  The  back  is 
gracefully  looped. 

In  complete  dresses,  the  Jersey  dress  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  comfortable.  It  consists 
of  a  long  Jersey  sacque,  fitted  easily  to  the 
figure,  the  skirt  being  set  on  at  the  hips  in 
broad  box  pleats,  finished  at  the  top  by  a 
double  ruche.  On  the  lower  edge,  a  broad 
band  of  a  contrasting  color  may  be  introduced 
with  excellent  effect. 

In  morning  dresses,  or  as  they  are  fashion- 
ably termed  a  tea  dresses/'  a  modification  cl 
the  loose  "Mother  Hubbard"  described  in 
the  last  number,  has  been  introduced  in  tho 
Margot  wrapper,  which  closely  resembles  q 
Mother  Hubbard,  except  that  a  cord  and 
tassel  is  loosely  knotted  about  the  waist,  while 
the  front  is  a  little  scant,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  wide  gathered 
flounce,  set  on  with  several  rows  of  shirring. 

The  Watteau  Wrapper  (Fig.  6)  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  very  comfortable  and 
dressy  robe,  with  a  deep  yoke  cut  square  and 
trimmed  all  around,  the  front  closely  fitting, 
and  a  broad  Watteau  at  the  back,  with  a  wide 


Fig.  5.     Myrene  Walking- Skirt. 

The  Myrene  Walking-Skirt  is  more  dressy 
in  style.  It  requires  nine  yards  of  material 
twenty-four  inches  wide. 

First  is  a  narrow  ruffle  on  the  lower  edge, 
then  the  material  is  trimmed  on  two  long 
edges,  which  are  set  on  in  pleats  up  the  front, 
not  quite  meeting  each  other,  the  space  be- 


Fig.  6.     The  Watteau  Wrapper. 

pleated  flounce  around  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
a  large  pocket  on  the  right  side,  and  bows  up 
the  front.  It  is  a  dress  at  once  graceful, 
comfortable,  and  becoming. 

For  evening  dress,  the  Leonora  Costume 
(Fig.  7)  is  charmingly  simple  and  pretty  for 
a  young  lady.    The  waist  his  a  yoke,  and  be- 
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low  that  the  material  is  pleated  into  a  belt. 
The    underskirt    has    a    deep    lace-trimmed 


Fig.  7.    Leonora  Costume* 

flounce ;  on  this  is  a  broad  puff,  and  above,  a 
short  overskirt,  gracefully  draped. 

For  further  information,  address  Aunt  Bon- 
riybelh.  Room  69,  Bible  House,  New  York 
City, 

Aunt  BamtyML 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs.  A.,  Vermont,  writes  that  she  wears 
her  clothing  loose,  but  is  afraid  of  growing 
stout,  and  troubled  that  even  her  best  dress- 
es set  in  wrinkles  for  want  of  bones.  She 
is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for  having  a 
good  husband,  who  sustains  her  in  all  her 
efforts  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  slav- 
ery of  corsets.  She  must  remember  that 
grace  does  not  depend  on  a  small  waist,  but 
that  freedom  of  motion  and  perfect  health 
are  more  beautiful  than  a  conventional 
form.  If  she  fears  growing  stout,  let  her 
take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Housework  is  not  enough  ;  there  must  be 
out-door  exercise  and  plenty  of  it.  This, 
with  attention  to  diet,  will  control  any 
tendency  to  too  much  flesh. 


Effie  J.,  Ohio,  writes  in  a  somewhat 
similar  strain.  She  is  troubled  that  her  silk 
dresses  do  not  set  smoothly  without  a  cor- 
set. If  she  is  slender,  a  few  pliant  whale- 
bones in  the  seams  of  the  waist  will  obviate 
this  trouble.  But  let  her  wear  as  few  tight 
fitting  dresses  as  possible.  As  she  is  a  young 
lady,  it  may  be  neeessary  for  her  occasion- 
ally to  wear  a  strictly  conventional  dress. 
But  for  all  ordinary  use  and  home  wear  we 
propose,  in  this  department,  to  present  a 
variety  of  pretty,  loose-fitting  garments 
which  shall  combine  grace  with  comfort. 

L.  D.  S.,  Conn.,  asks  foradvice  as  to  how 
to  dress  healthfully,  and  yet  tastefully. 
Let  her  wear  in  the  morning  one  of  the  tea- 
dresses  that  are  so  fashionable,— a  Mother 
Hubbard  or  Watteau  wrapper,  like  the  one 
described  in  this  number.  For  afternoon, 
alight  skirt  and  fancy  basque.  These  half- 
fitting  basques  may  be  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  pretty  ways,  and  really  admit  of 
much  more  fanciful  trimmings  than  a  con- 
ventional dress.  If  she  is  a  blonde,  let  her 
house  sacque  be  of  blue  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  white  lace  and  ribbons  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  blue.  For  her  out-door  exercise, 
a  short  dark  paletot  will  be  comfortable — 
like  the  Paletot  Visite  here  figured.  Of 
course,  for  home  service  a  variety  of  plainer 
sacques  and  jackets  may  be  made;  but  let 
them  be  loose,  and  let  her  wear  her  skirts 
as  short  as  she  has  the  courage  for. 

Fanny  F.,  Maine,  wants  to  know  what 
are  the  fall  styles  for  dress  goods.  Plaids 
and  plain  material  combined  will  be  the 
newest  thing  for  plain  dresses;  embroideries 
for  richer  materials, 

E.  A.  C,  Conn.,  asks  our  opinion  of  hoop 
skirts.  They  are  unhealthful,  uncomfortable 
and  unfashionable;  open  to  all  the^objections 
she  suggests  in  chilling  and  hampering  the 
limbs.  No  well-dressed  lady  wears  one. 
The  present  style  of  having  the  skirts  very 
bouffante  at  the  back,  can  be  met  by  ar- 
ranging the  upper  skirt  in  full  loops  and 
bows  just  below  the  waist. 

For  patterns,  write  to  Madame  Demorest, 
17  East  14th  St. ;  for  other  information,  to 
Aunt  Bonnybell,  care  of  Dio  Lewis,  Room 
69,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


Stray   Thoughts. 


Follow  up  advantages. — Napoleon. 
Milk  will  usually  remove  ink-stains. 
A  book  not  read  (red)  is  worthless. 
Cheerfulness  is  a  spark  from  heaven. 
Thoroughwort  tea  is  good  for  headache* 
Failure  should  be   the  stepping-stone  to 
success. 

To  remove  rust  from  stovepipe,  rub  with 
linseed  oil. 

By  the  errors  of  others,  the  wise  man  cor- 
rects his  own. 

Thinking  is   the  talking  of  the  sou!  with 
itself.— Plato. 

Do  not  let  your  children  jump  the  rope. 
It  is  injurious. 

A  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers. 
—Robert  Collyer. 

Each  one   sees  what  he   carries  in   his 
heart. — Goethe. 

To  freshen   velvet  hold  the  wrong  side 
over  boiling  water. 

He  is  wise  who  never  acts  without  reason, 
and  never  against  it. 

Pimples  are  caused  by   improper  diet. 
Cosmetics  only  injure. 

Hold  your  hand  in  very  cold  water  to 
remove  a  tight  finger-ring. 

Lemon-juice  will  usually  remove  mildew  ; 
place  the  fabric  in  the  sun. 

Keep  potatoes  in    a  cool,    dark    place. 
Apples  keep  best  on  shelves. 

Cleanse  brushes  in  water  in  which  there 
is  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia. 

A  handsome  Woman  pleases  the  eye,  but 
a  good  woman  charms  the  heart. 

Stay  not  until  you  are  told  of  opportuni- 
ties to  do  good  ;  inquire  after  them. 

The  best  rule  for  good  looks  is  to  keep 
happy  and  cultivate  a  kind  disposition. 

Barber  :  "  How  will  you  have  your  hair 
cut,  sir?"    Man  in  chair :     '«  In  silence.'* 

He  who  wishes  to  help  the  world  must 
add  his  own  work  to  that  of  hi3  ancestor*. 


Reading  aloud  with  the  teeth  closed,  for 
two  hours  a  day,  is  said  to  cure  stammering. 

Vaseline  is  good  for  chapped  hands. 
Borax  in  the  water  whitens  and  softens 
them. 

The  sword  is  but  a  hideous  flash  in  the 
darkness — right  is  an  eternal  ray. —  Victor 
Hugo. 

A  failure  establishes  only  this,  that  our 
determination  to  succeed  was  not  strong 
enough. 

A  nail  brush  is  as  important  as  a  tooth- 
brush, and  the  poorest  should  never  be 
without  them. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can,  to  all  the  people 
you  can,  as  long  as  ever  you  can,  in  every 
place  you  can. 

He  who  knows  his  power,  doubles  it ;  he 
who  is  distrustful  of  it  destroys  it. — Jacotet 
de  Louvain. 

To  avoid  getting  too  stout,  eat  lean  meat 
and  few  vegetables.  Do  not  use  much 
sugar  or  butter. 

What  is  a  communist  ?  One  who  has 
yearnings  for  equal  division  of  unequal 
earnings. — Elliot. 

If  there  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel 
a  dislike,  that  is  the  person  of  whom  you 
ought  never  to  speak. 

There  is  nothing  lower  than  hypocrisy. 
To  profess  friendship  and  act  enmity  is  a 
sure  proof  of  total  depravity. 

Keep  good  company  or  none.  Never  be 
idle.  If  your  hands  cannot  be  usefully 
employed,  cultivate  your  mind. 

Good  character  is  above  all  things  else. 
Your  character  cannot  be  essentially  in- 
jured except  by  your  own  acts. 

When  you  speak  to  a  person,  look  him  in 
the  face.  Good  company  and  good  con- 
versation are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue. 

Always  speak  the  truth.  Make  few 
promises.  Live  up  to  your  engagements. 
Keep  your  own  secrets  if  you  have  any. 
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Life  is  a  mosaic.  Each  day  is  a  tile  to 
be  colored.  Good  acts  make  beautiful 
ones.  Wicked  acts  color  them  black. 

No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may- 
be, the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest  and 
happiest  of  the  children  of  men. 

Let  a  gift  be  a  gift,  and  that  unchangeably. 
Never  make  a  present  on  the  theory  of  re- 
ceiving another  present  in  return. 

If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief,  for  it 
is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams,  the  more 
they  are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  burn. 
— Saxe. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  pleas- 
ing,  and  of  making  one's  self  loved,  is  to 
be  cheerful ;  joy  softens  far  more  hearts 
than  tears. 

Josh  Billings  says  that  "  a  good  doctor  is 
a  gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  three  dollars 
a  visit  for  advising  us  to  eat  less  and  exer- 
cise more.1' 

A  half  drachm  of  powdered  borax  and 
one  drachm  of  sugar,  mixed  in  water,  and 
applied  to  the  face  occasionally  is  said  to 
cure  freckles. 

When  flat-irons  are  rough  put  a  little  salt 
on  a  flat  surface  and  rub  the  iron  upon  it. 
Sandpaper  is  good.  Beeswax  will  remove 
flakes  of  starch. 

A  Philadelphia  youth  begged  a  West-end 
belle  to  give  him  something  he  could  wear 
next  his  heart.  She  sent  him  a  red-flannel 
chest-protector. 

Soft  words  may  appease  an  angry  man- 
bitter  words  never  will.  Would  you  throw 
fuel  on  a  house  in  flames  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  ? 

"John,  did  Mrs.  Green  get  the  medicine 
I  ordered  I"  said  the  doctor  to  his  hired 
man.  "  I  guess  so,  for  I  saw  crape  on  the 
door  this  morning." 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  conditions  of  life  that 
experience  is  not  transmissible.  No  man 
trill  learn  from  the  sufferings  of  another,  he 
must  suffer  himself. 

"Don't  you  think  that  Miss  Brown  is  a 
rery  sweet  girl?"  asked  Henry.  "  O,  yes, 
very  sweet,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  that  is  to  say, 
she  is  well  preserved." 

Socrates  said  that  there  are  two  sciences 
which  every  man  ought  to  learn — first,  the 
science  of  speech  ;  and  second,  the  more 
difficult  one  of  silence. 


Success  is  obtained  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  common  sense  with  three  parts  of  will, 
and  stirring  both  in  the  bowl  of  ambition, 
with  the  spoon  of  perseverance. — c.  K.  B. 

Laziness  grows  on  people.  It  begins  m 
cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The 
more  business  a  man  has  to  do  the  more  he 
is  able  to  accomplish,  for  he  learns  to  econ- 
omize his  time. 

Use  vinegar  and  water  to  clean  mica  in 
stoves.  Mix  vinegar  with  stove-blacking 
to  polish  stoves.  Wash  and  rinse  flannels 
in  warm  suds.  Dry  indoors  in  winter,  as 
cold  shrinks  them. 

He  had  lost  his  knife,  and  they  asked 
him  the  usual  question,  "Do  you  know 
where  you  lost  it?"  "Yes,  yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "of  course  I  do.  I'm  merely  hunt- 
ing in  these  other  places  for  it  to  kill  time," 
A  handful  of  borax  helps  to  whiten 
clothes,  and  softens  the  water.  Dirty 
clothes  should  never  be  put  into  clear  hot 
water,  as  it  sets  the  dirt.  Put  into  hot 
soap  suds.  Iron  embroideries  on  the 
wrong  side,  the  right  being  placed  on  a 
piece  of  flannel. 

"I  can't  get  up  early,"  said  a  poor  victim 
to  his  doctor.  "O,  yes,  you  can,"  was  th« 
reply,  "if  you  will  only  follow  my  advice. 
What  is  your  hour  of  rising?"  "Nine 
o'clock."  "  Well,  get  up  half  an  hour  later 
every  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month 
you  will  find  yourself  up  at  four  in  the 
morning." 

A  young  city  gent,  dressed  in  a  fault- 
less suit  and  a  pair  of  shoes  which  tapered 
to  a  point  in  the  most  modern  style,  was 
visiting  in  a  rural  district.  A  bright  little 
four-year-old  boy  looked  him  all  over  until 
his  eyes  rested  on  those  shoes.  He  looked 
at  his  own  chubby  feet,  then  at  his  visi- 
tor's, and  looking  up,  said,  "Mister,  is 
your  toes  all  cutted  off  but  one  ?" 

"Say,  conductor,"  said  an  observing 
passenger  on  the  Central  the  other  day. 
"  I  notice  occasionally  a  post  at  the  side  of 
the  track  on  which  are  the  letters  R.  and 
W.  What  do  they  mean?"  "They  are 
directions  to  the  engineer,  and  mean  whistle 
and  ring,"  replied  the  official.  "Well," 
responded  the  o.  p.,  "I  can  understand 
how  they  spell  ring  with  a  W.,  but  how 
the  deuce  do  they  spell  whistle  with  ac 
K."—Bob  Burdette. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

BY   JULIA    COLMAN. 


We  have  been  hearing  so  much  this  sum- 
mer about  the  advantages  of  doing  with- 
out tea  arid  coffee  that  I  have  decided  to 
give  them  up.  They  say  that  these  drinks 
affect  the  nerves,  and  that  people  who  do 
without  them  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
free  from  headache  and  other  nervous  dis- 
orders. Cousin  Edith  herself  is  a  shining 
example  of  this.  She  never  has  a  head- 
ache, and  she  thinks  the  fact  that  she 
never  drank  tea  or  coffee  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  I  wish  I  had  been  brought  up  in 
that  way,  though  very  likely  if  I  had,  I 
might  have  been  like  Edith's  brothers  and 
sisters,  who  all  drank  tea  and  coffee  after 
they  grew  up. 

However,  as  I  think  good  nerves  well 
worth  trying  for,  I  concluded  to  try  giving 
up  tea  and  coffee.  Cousin  Edith  made  me 
promise  I  would  continue  the  trial  for  three 
months.  Under  that  condition  she  agreed 
to  help  me  through.  One  of  the  first  diffi- 
culties was  to  make  the  breakfast  palatable 
without  coffee.  I  thought  it  would  be  so  dry 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  swallow  it. 
This  led  me  to  the  physiological  fact  that 
we  should  never  take  fluids  with  our  food, 
but  make  it  moist  with  the  saliva,  mastica- 
ting it  thoroughly,  and  enjoying  the  taste. 
If  we  moisten  it  with  drinks,  the  saliva  will 
not  come  so  freely,  and  in  this  way  we  los« 
one  of  the  best  helps  to  digestion. 

I  was  a  little  discouraged  when  I  learned 
that  my  use  of  tea  and  coffee  had  dimin- 
ished the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  inquired 
if  there  was  any  medicine  I  could  take  to 
restore  its  natural  quantity. 

"Yes,  Nature's  medicine— -fruits.  The 
very  thought  of  a  good,  juicy  peach  makes 
the  mouth  water,  and  the  free  use  of  fruits 
brings  a  continuous  flow  of  saliva.'7 

So  we  began  our  breakfast,  Edith  and  I, 
•ach  with  a  great  luscious  peach,  the  last 


of  which  we  cut  into  a  cup  of  bread  and 
milk.  Then  with  the  green  corn  omelette 
came  a  dish  of  stewed  green  grapes.  They 
were  as  pink  and  racy  as  stewed  pie-plant 
or  green  currants,  and  decidedly  appeti- 
zing. I  enjoyed  my  breakfast  none  the  less 
for  a  chat  about  green  grapes,  in  which  I 
learned  that  their  juice  is  often  used  in 
French  cookery  under  the  name  of  "ver- 
juice.'" It  can  be  used  in  place  of  vinegar, 
and  the  next  morning  we  had  some  boiled 
beets  on  the  table  that  had  been  pickled  in 
cooked  green  grapes  instead  of  vinegar. 

So  we  had  a  fine  variety  of  fruit  dishes 
at  the  breakfast  table,  many  of  which  I  had 
never  seen  before,  such  as  jellied  grapes, 
tomato-toast,  peach  and  tomato  salad,  and 
baked  tomatoes.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
Edith  call  the  tomato  a  fruit,  but  a  little  re- 
flection showed  that  she  was  correct.  It 
has  seeds  and  pulp  like  the  currant  and  the 
orange,  and  it  is  in  fact  just  a  big,  soft 
berry.  Hence  the  propriety  of  eating  it 
with  sugar,  or  from  the  hand,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  eating  it  with  salt  and  butter. 

My  breakfast  relished  delightfully,  and  a 
finish  of  muskmelon  made  me  feel  so  sat- 
isfied that  I  thought  I  should  not  wish  to  eat 
again  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  often,  a 
blinding  headache  would  come  on  later  in 
the  day,  and  Gertie  tried  to  make  me  think 
it  was  caused  by  my  breakfast.  If  I  had 
not  promised,  I  think  I  should  have  tried  to 
see  what  a  cup  of  coffee  would  do  for  it. 

Edith  said  no  doubt  it  would  silence  the 
aching  nerves,  but  it  would  not  cure  what 
was  wrong.  Nature  would  do  that  if  we 
gave  her  a  chance,  and  did  not  continue  to 
pour  in  the  tea  and  coffee.  And  surely 
enough,  in  the  third  week  the  headaches 
began  to  moderate,  and  now  for  a  week  I 
have  not  felt  them  at  all.  If  I  really  get 
quite  rid  of  them  I  shall  feel  doubly  repaid 
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for  any  temporary  self  denial  because  I  have 
also  made  so  many  charming  additions  to 
my  recipes. 

We  enjoyed  stewed  ripe  grapes  so  much 
for  breakfast,  that  Cousin  Edith  suggested 
canning  them  so  that  we  could  always  have 
something  at  hand  when  other  fruit  dishes 
fail  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  as  we 
have  quantities  of  grapes,  it  has  given  us 
plenty  to  do.  We  stew  them  just  as  we  do 
for  breakfast,  only  we  do  not  sweeten  them 
until  we  use  them.  Gertie  objects  to  the 
seeds,  but  Edith  says  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
swallow  them,  or,  if  we  choose  to  separate 
and  remove  them,  it  will  be  a  wholesome 
check  to  any  railroad  haste  in  eating.  Now 
I  will  copy  out  a  few  of  these 

RECIPES. 

Stewed  Crapes. — Separate  ripe  grapes 
from  the  stems,  wash  them  carefully,  place 
them  in  an  agate  or  porcelain-lined  kettle, 
with  water  nearly  enough  to  cover  them, 
stew  till  they  break,  sweeten  if  necessary, 
and  serve  cold. 

Canned  Grapes. — Cook  as  above,  and  then 
dip  hot  into  self-sealing  cans.  Adjust  and 
screw  down  the  covers  at  once,  and  when 
cool  screw  them  tighter  if  you  can.  Or  the 
stewed  grapes  can  be  run  into  a  jug  hot, 
and  stoppered  tight  with  a  cork  ;  cut  the 
cork  level,  and  cover  i  t  and  the  nozzle  of 
the  jug  with  melted  sealing  wax.  Keep 
them  in  a  dark  closet,  and  use  them  within 
six  or  eight  months  after  canning. 

Jellied  Grapes. — Pick  and  wash  grapes  as 
for  stewing,  place  a  layer  in  a  stone  jar  or 
earthen  pipkin,  sprinkle  in  washed  rice  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  rice  to  six  parts 
grapes  by  measure,  add  a  little  sugar,  (half 
as  much  as  the  rice  unless  the  grapes  are 
very  sweet)  place  them  in  the  oven,  and 
carefully  add  water  until  it  nearly  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  grapes.  Cover  close  and 
bake  slowly  two  or  three  hours.  Serve 
cold  as  stewed  fruit  for  breakfast  or  tea. 
Concord  or  Isabella  grapes  preferred. 

Tomato  Toast. — Peel  and  slice  well  ri- 
pened tomatoes.  Stew  them  half  an  hour 
and  season  to  taste,  the  less  the  better. 
Pour  into  a  nappy  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  Place  in  this  slightly  toasted  stale 
bread,  and  spread  over  that  another  half 
inch  of  the  stewed  tomato  until  you  have  a 
sufficient  supply,  covering   all    with    the 


tomato.     Set  in  the  oven  until  well  heated 
through,  and  serve  warm. 

Syriae,  {or  Rice  and  Tomato). — Peel  and 
slice  rich,  well  ripened  tomatoes,  and 
place  a  layer  in  an  earthen  jar  or  pipkin  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  rice  to  four  of 
tomatoes.  Alternate  the  layers,  finishing 
with  tomatoes.  Cover  close,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  three  hours.  Serve  warm 
as  a  side  dish  at  dinner.  (This  is  modified 
from  an  Arabic  dish  described  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  Syria — hence  its  name.) 

Peach  and  Tomato  Salad.— Peel  and  cut 
up  rich,  ripe  peaches  and  tomatoes,  and 
mix  them  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
peaches  to  four  of  tomatoes,  (the  propor- 
tions may  be  varied,)  sweeten  slightly,  and 
let  them  stand  one  or  two  hours  before 
serving  at  breakfast  or  tea. 

Baked  Tomatoes.— Select  fair,  smooth 
tomatoes,  medium  or  large  size,  wash  and 
arrange  on  pie-plates,  and  bake  one  hour 
in  a  hot  oven,  or  until  they  are  thoroughly 
softened.  Bake  on  the  top  first,  and  then  on 
the  bottom,  adding  water  at  the  last  to  pre- 
vent the  juice  drying  out,  as  this  is  the 
richest  part.  Serve  warm  at  breakfast  or 
dinner. 

Grape  Pudding  Sauce.— Pick,  wash,  and 
stem  for  one  half  hour  Concord  or  Isabella 
grapes,  (in  any  dish  not  metallic),  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  then  run 
through  a  colander,  rubbing  through  as 
much  of  the  pulp  as  possible,  (either  with 
the  hand  or  a  pestle),  return  the  liquid  to 
the  stew  kettle,  and  when  it  boils  thicken 
with  about  one  spoonful  of  corn  starch,  or 
two  of  sifted  Graham  flour  braided  with  a 
little  water.  Boil  up  once  to  each  pint  of 
the  pulp,  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  serve 
warm  as  a  sauce  for  boiled  rice,  apple 
dumplings,  or  any  plain  pudding  that  may 
require  a  sauce.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  this  makes  a  fine  addition  to  apple  pie  as 
a  flavor  before  baking. 

Grape  Jelly  Pie. — Make  the  jelly  as  above, 
only  add  one-third  more  thickening.  Pour 
it,  one  half-inch  deep,  into  a  pie-dish  lined 
with  crust  as  for  pumpkin  pie,  and  bake 
without  a  cover.  Serve  cold.  This  is  a 
delicious  novelty. 

Grape  Tarts. — Place  half  a  yellow  peach, 
cheek  down,  in  a  half  filled  tart,  filling  the 
hollow  with  grape  jelly.    Bake  till  soft. 


Notices   of  Dio  Lewis's    Monthly. 

[From  the  Normal  Teacher  and  Examiner, ,  ] 

"  Dio  Lewis  s  Monthly  is  the  grandest  magazine  we  have 
ever  seen." 

[From  the  Mississippi  Methodist.} 

"  Full  of  useful  information." 

[From  the  Norwich  Bulletin,} 

"  It  is  brightly  written  and  handsomely  printed." 

[From  the  VVilkesbarre  Daily  Union- Leader.} 

"  The  contents  are  as  bright  and  healthful  as  sunbeams." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain- Dealer.} 

"  Handsomely  printed  and  well  filled.  Will  be  valuable  and 
popular." 

[From  the  Newton  (Mass.)  Graphic.} 

"  The  Doctor  writes  in  a  very  easy  style,  speaks  plainly,  and 
truthfully,  of  things  which  many  others  ignore." 

[From  the  Dover  (Del.)  State  Sentinel.}  ? 

"  It  is  a  beautifully  printed  magazine,  filled  with  short,  crisp 
articles  that  should  be  read  in  every  home." 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Star.} 

"  Dr.  Lewis  is  not  a  crank  with  a  pet  theory  opposed  to 
everything  under  the  sun,  but  he  seeks  to  instil  his  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  the  public  through  the  simple  medium  of  common 
sense." 

[From  the  Portland  (Me.)  Christian  Mirror.} 

4Tnto  whatsoever  household  Dio  Lewis  s  Monthly  finds  its 
way,  it  will,  we  believe,  pay  for  itself  ten  times  over." 

[From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.} 

"In  size  and  general  appearance  the  magazine  is  much  like 
the  Century.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  this  magazine,  and  Dio 
Lewis  is  the  man  to  occupy  it." 

[From  the  Toronto  Christian  Guardian.} 

"  The  Editor  presents  his  common-sense  health  ideas  in  story 
form,  so  that  we  have  an  interest  in  what  he  writes,  apart  from 
its  relation  to  physical  health." 

[From  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  News.] 

"  Good,  substantial,  interesting,  and  as  wide-awake  as  its 
proprietor.     Not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  page  in  it." 


NOTICES  OF  DIO  LEWIS S  MONTHLY. 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Times. ,] 

"  Dr.  Lewis's  magazine  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  and  most 
sensible  monthlies  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 
Several  most  engaging  articles  are  by  Dr.  Lewis  himself,  and 
they  are   delightfully  buoyant,  like  all  he  writes  and  says." 

[From  the  Boston  Home  Journal.] 

"  Handsome,  varied,  able  and  interesting." 

[From  the  Albany  Sunday  Press.] 

uDio  Lewis's  Monthly"  for  the  current  month  is  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  and  bids  fair  to  supply  a  want  long  felt 
in  the  field  of  monthlies." 

[From  the  Albany  Evening  Post.] 

"  Of  exceeding  merit.  Dio  Lewis  is  an  original  thinker — a 
writer  who  never  for  a  moment  mistakes  blatherskite  for  logic, 
or  theory  for  facts.  He  is  strong,  vigorous,  level-headed,  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 

[From  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser.] 

"  A  very  excellent  family  magazine  and  beautifully  printed." 

[From  the  Balti??iore  Manufacturers'  Record.] 

"Excellent.  Its  mission  is  grand  and  its  matter  is  printed 
in  the  finest  style  of  the  typographical  art." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Commercial.] 

a*  *  *  a  large  fund  of  interesting  reading  that  richly 
repays  perusal.  The  magazine  contains  1 20  large  pages  in  good- 
sized  clear  type,  and  its  whole  style  is  tastefully  attractive." 

[From  the   Westchester  Local.] 

"  It  is  crisp,  fresh  and  original  in  all  its  many  departments  ; 
its  typography  and  style  is  unexceptionably  neat  and  attractive, 
and  is  just  such  a  monthly  as  is  needed  in  every  house." 

[From  the  Cleveland  Marine  Record.] 

"Dio  Lewis s  Monthly  contains  many  valuable  sketches 
and  short,  well-pointed  stories,  by  good  authors,  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all." 

[From  the  Lowell  Morning  Times.] 

"  It  does  not  consist  of  long  and  dry  treatises  upon  health, 
but  mainly  of  bright,  readable  articles,  most  of  them  introducing 
some  health  topic  in  a  way  which  makes  it  full  of  interest  outside 
of  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  affairs  of  life." 

[From  the  Toledo  Bee.] 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  periodicals  of  the  time." 


President  of  the    "  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention   of  Cruelty  to  Animals." 

President  of  "  The  Parent  American  Band  of  Mercy." 

Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  "The  American    Humane    Association," 

And  Director  of  "  The  American  Social  Science  Association." 
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The  "  Good  Old  Times," 

And  a  New  Mystery. 


More  than  forty  years  ago,  leaving  my  home  in  Central  New 
York,  bidding  a  tearful  farewell  to  my  dear  mother,  I  turned  my 
face  toward  the  great  West. 

William  Wilshire,  the  best  man  I  ever  knew,  went  with  me, 
both  of  us  in  search  of  a  fortune. 

As  far  as  Buffalo,  160  miles,  we  traveled  by  canal  .boat — not 
a  packet,  but  an  old-time-liner.  Compared  with  the  present  jour- 
ney by  rail  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  that  journey  in  1843  was 
curious.  We  moved  about  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Transportation  and  meals  cost  us  two  cents  a  mile.  It  was  a  trifle 
slow,  but  the  board  was  good  and  greasy,  and  there  was  the  great 
comfort  that  we  traveled  while  we  slept.  To  us  this  was  a  new 
and  gratifying  experience.  The  first  night  we  were  in  bed  about 
seven  hours,  and  when  we  went  on  deck  next  morning,  our  Com- 
mander assured  us  that  we  had  traveled,  during  the  night,  nine 
miles.  We  walked  the  deck  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
the  world  moved  and  that  we  moved  with  it.  We  looked  back,- 
but  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  was  gone.  Even  a  very  large 
red  barn,  standing  on  the  tow-path  where  we  had  changed  horses 
just  before  we  "  turned  in "  the   night  before,  had  completely 
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vanished.     It  was  wonderful — nine  miles  while  we  were  sound 
asleep  ! 

OUR    FELLOW    PASSENGERS. 

But  I  must  be  a  little  more  careful  here.  The  fact  is  we  had 
not  slept  much.  There  were  six  passengers — four  ladies,  Wilshire 
and  myself.  We  asked  at  supper,  which  was  our  first  meal  on 
board,  where  we  were  to  sleep,  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
all  six  of  us  were  to  sleep  in  the  very  small  room  in  which  we 
were  eating.  Our  lady  passengers  consisted  of  three  pretty  girls 
of  about  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  very  fat  woman  of 
forty.  When  we  were  told  at  the  supper-table  that  we  were  all 
to  sleep  in  that  one  little  room,  it  occurred  to  me  on  the  instant  that 
those  beautiful  girls  would  sooner  die  than  crawl  into  that  place 
with  two  men.  Under  pretence  of  wiping  my  face,  I  covered 
my  blushes  with  a  handkerchief,  and  glancing  at  Wilshire  saw 
that  he  also  was  much  overcome.  If  you  can  believe  me  those 
girls  never  winced.  Soon  one  of  them,  with  characteristic  adroit- 
ness, made  some  remark  which  served  as  an  excuse  for  laughing, 
and  at  it  they  all  went.  You  have  seen  a  company  of  girls  dying 
to  laugh,  but  restrained  by  a  sense  of  propriety.  After  wriggling 
and  coughing  awhile,  one  of  them  fires  the  train  by  some  such 
remark  as  "  Now  you  stop."  They  will  laugh  and  "  O  my"  till 
you  long  for  a  dictionary  to  see  what  the  words  "  now  you  stop" 
can  mean.  Our  girls  continued  to  laugh  until  we  fled  to  the 
deck. 

WE   DRAW    LOTS. 

About  nine  o'clock  our  Commander,  with  whom  we  had  cul- 
tivated a  pleasant  acquaintance,  invited  us  to  the  cabin  to  draw 
for  berths.  Then  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the  famous  shelves. 
There  were  six  of  them,  numbered  and  hung  against  the  sides  of 
the  cabin.  These  were  our  beds.  The  ladies  were  all  present. 
Wilshire  and  I  proposed  that  we  should  take  the  upper  berths, 
and  leave  the  lower  for  the  ladies.  They  protested.  The  fat 
woman  said,  "  I  won't  take  no  sich  advantage."  The  Commander 
thought  it  gave  better  satisfaction  to  draw  for  berths,  and  then  if 
parties  wished  to  exchange  they  could  do  so.  Wilshire,  who  was 
a  shy,  thin,  delicate  creature,  whispered  to  me, 
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"  Suppose  I  should  draw  the  shelf  right  under  the  fat  woman  ; 
it  would  be  all  over  with  me." 

The  drawing  began.  I  drew  the  upper  berth  on  the  north 
side,  Wilshire  drew  the  lower,  and  as  I  live,  the  fat  woman  drew 
the  middle  one  between  us.  I  never  supposed  that  one  fat 
woman  of  forty  and  three  slender  girls  of  eighteen  could  laugh 
so  loud.  As  soon  as  Wilshire's  slight  voice  could  be  heard,  he 
said  that  he  would  take  the  middle  shelf,  and  give  the  lady  the 
lower.  The  lady  declared,  "  I  won't  take  no  sich  advantage." 
After  a  good  deal  of  urging  and  protesting,  we  were  sent  out  to 
give  the  ladies  an  opportunity  to  "  retire."  Wilshire  was  in  a 
flutter  of  excitement.  He  declared  that  the  fat  woman  weighed 
a  ton,  and  that  if  she  should  break  down  it  would  make  a  very 
thin  pancake  of  him. 

WE   CRAWL   DOWN. 

After  waiting  an  hour,  I  asked  down  through  the  trap-door 
if  they  were  ready  for  us  ?  The  answer  was  one  simultaneous 
shout  of  laughter.     Soon  the  fat  woman  shouted, 

"  Come  on!" 

We  crawled  down.  Never  shall  I  witness  another  sight  so 
perfectly  absurd  as  that  immense  creature  packed  in  on  the  mid- 
dle shelf.  The  last  inch  of  space  between  the  middle  and  upper 
shelf  was  crowded  full,  and  with  every  motion  of  the  billowy 
mass  in  convulsive  laughter,  the  machinery  creaked  with  alarm- 
ing distinctness. 

Wilshire  declared  that  he  didn't  care  about  sleep  any  way, 
and  would  go  on  deck.  But  we  urged  him,  and  at  length  were 
all  stowed  away.  It  is  possible  that  those  girls  did  not  laugh 
every  minute  till  daylight ;  but  if  I  were  under  oath,  I  should  say 
that  to  the  "best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  did. 

The  next  night  we  drew  again,  and  Wilshire  got  the  middle 
shelf  on  the  other  side  between  two  girls,  where  he  seemed  par- 
ticularly snug.  The  fat  woman  drew  my  berth,  I  got  hers,  and 
the  remaining  girl  the  shelf  below.  The  fat  woman  exchanged 
with  the  girl  below,  as  she  could  not  possibly  climb  to  the  upper 

shelf. 

We  learned   afterward  that  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the 
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ladies  a  choice  of  shelves ;  but  our  Commander  had  been  sailing 
the  "  raging  canawl"  for  many  years,  and  was  a  sort  of  "  Old 
Salt "  with  high  notions  of  discipline. 

OUR   MAGNIFICENT    CAPTAIN. 

We  had  lived  in  the  utmost  rustic  simplicity,  and  our  Com- 
mander's position  seemed  to  us  very  grand.  It  rested  with  him 
alone  to  order  an  increase  of  speed.  We  talked  of  his  proud 
position  as  absolute  ruler  of  a  vessel  one  hundred  feet  long,  loaded 
with  goods  of  all  sorts,  on  their  way  to  the  great  West.  Then 
the  thought  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  order  the  whole  thing  to 
be  tied  up  and  kept  indefinitely  at  the  heel-path,  was  almost  ap- 
palling. He  seemed  to  us  a  very  great  man ;  and  as  we  watched 
him  pacing  the  deck  of  his  ship,  dispensing  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  to  the  driver,  and  to  his  wife,  who  was  our  cook,  the  most 
elaborate  and  pains-taking  profanity — the  scene  was  impressive. 
We  then  understood  the  words  of  an  old  neighbor,  a  Mr.  Patchin, 
when,  in  a  Washingtonian  temperance  meeting,  he  had  given  us 
a  sketch  of  his  life  ;  how  he  had  gone  down  from  step  to  step 
until  he  had  reached  the  gutter,  and  then,  turning  to  what  he 
might  have  been  had  he  shunned  the  cup,  he  declared  with  touch- 
ing emotion,  "  If  I  had  never  drank,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
might  to-day  have  been  Captain  of  a  canal-boat."  This  little 
speech,  which  at  the  time  passed  unnoticed,  now  took  on  a  thrill- 
ing significance. 

WHY    PEOPLE    SWEAR. 

Our  Commander  was  not  a  college-bred  man,  but  he  spoke 
a  strange  tongue  with  great  fluency.  With  our  country  breeding, 
and  our  mothers  loving  prayers  fresh  in  our  hearts,  this  strange 
tongue  was  somewhat  startling ;  but  we  were  seeing  life,  and 
thought  we  must  not  be  squeamisri.  We  had  an  idea  that  we  were 
to  become  "men  of  the  world,"  and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
carry  our  pious  sentiments  with  us.  Since  then  I  have  thought 
much  of  that  canal  dialect,  and  long  since  reached  the  conclusion 
that  profanity  generally  originates,  not  in  a  bad  heart,  but  in 
a  poor  head.  We  all  like  to  be  impressive  in  conversation. 
Nothing  more  gratifies  ones  pride.     But  it  requires  ideas  and 
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power  of  expression.  So  only  a  few  persons  can  be  strong  and 
striking  in  society.  Now  notice  how  profanity  helps.  You  have 
only  to  learn  three  words,  God,  damn  and  hell,  and  by  repeating 
them  over  and  over,  in  a  loud  voice,  you  can  thrill  the  very  air. 
Over  in  New  Jersey  I  heard  a  parrot  swear  in  such  a  terrific 
way  that  I  was  really  more  impressed  by  its  oaths  than  by  the 
unornamented  conversation  of  its  owner,  who  is  a  very  bright 
talker.  I  believe  that  the  instigating  impulse  to  profanity  gen- 
erally comes  of  poor  brains.  The  speaker  cannot  secure  atten- 
tion with  his  ideas  in  plain  language,  but  finds  that  by  raising  his 
voice  and  shouting  his  three  words  strong,  he  can  startle  every 
hearer.  The  three  words,  fiercely  ripped  out,  make  a  tremendous 
fellow  of  him. 

A    KISS    AND    SEASICKNESS. 

We  were  with  our  four  lady  passengers  all  the  way  to  Buf- 
falo, and  when  we  parted,  felt  that  they  were  dear  friends.  I 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  Wilshire  gave  a  parting  kiss  to  the 
blue-eyed  girl  who  had  slept  over  him.  He  certainly  corre- 
sponded with  her  long  afterward. 

Buffalo  was  the  largest  town  we  had  ever  seen,  and  in  a  letter 
written  to  my  mother  I  painted  its  magnificence  in  glowing  terms. 
After  waiting  in  Buffalo  for  three  days,  we  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  "  Indiana"  for  Sandusky  City.  Neither  my  mate  nor  I 
had  ever  seen  a  steamboat  before,  and  the  voyage  was  a  great 
event. 

When  we  left  Buffalo,  I  was  happy,  hopeful  and  buoyant. 
Within  two  hours  I  was  unhappy,  weak,  disgusted  and  dirty.  My 
gentle  friend  Wilshire  developed  a  courage  and  strength  which 
made  him  a  great  comfort  to  me  and  to  many  others.  As  a  dis- 
penser of  lemonade  and  courage,  he  was  a  brilliant  success.  I 
then  learned  what  all  my  subsequent  observations  in  life  have 
confirmed,  that  brave,  plucky,  successful  people  are  generally  a 
quiet  folk. 

A   STRANGE   MYSTERY. 

I  wish  to  turn  aside  just  here  to  relate  one  of  the  strangest 
incidents  which  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  It  is  no 
part  of  my  story  of  travel,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  puzzle 
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and  interest  you,  as  it  has  puzzled  and  deeply  interested  me. 
While  I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  in  modern  spiritualism, 
the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  led  me  to  believe,  and  since 
then  this  belief  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain invisible  forces  at  work  among  us,  which  have  not  been  gen- 
erally recognized  ;  that  these  forces,  or  this  force,  passes  through 
space  as  freely  as  the  command  to  move  passes  from  the  brain 
to  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

While  we  were  in  Cleveland,  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  put 
off  and  take  on  freight,  we  became  acquainted  with  a  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Burritt,  who  was  waiting  to  embark  on  our  steamer  for  some 
point  up  the  Lake.  This  gentleman  afterwards  became  professor 
in  a  Medical  College  in  Cleveland,  and  when  I  was  practicing  my 
profession  in  Buffalo,  some  years  later,  he  came  down  from 
Cleveland  to  pay  me  a  visit.  His  visit  being  ended,  he  bade  me 
''good-bye"  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  steamer  on 
which  he  was  to  sail  for  Cleveland  was  the  "G.  P.  Griffith."  The 
hour  of  her  departure  was  8  o'clock,  or  on  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  the  East.  About  9  o'clock,  Prof.  Burritt  came  back  into  my 
office,  and  after  listening  to  my  ejaculations,  said  : 

A    CURIOUS   TELEGRAM. 

"  I  received,  after  I  got  on  the  steamer  and  into  my  state 
room,  a  telegram  from  a  friend  in  Cleveland,  to  the  effect  that  the 
steamer  would  be  lost  to-night,  with  all  on  board." 

Of  course  I  was  greatly  puzzled,  and  rather  disposed  to  treat 
his  statement  as  a  joke.  But  I  soon  saw  that  my  intelligent  and 
sober-minded  friend  was  in  a  very  serious  mood.     I  said : 

"  Prof.  Burritt,  I  am  surprised  and  astonished.  Assuming 
that  you  are  sane,  you  could  not  be  more  mysterious.  Pray  ex- 
plain yourself." 

A   STRANGE   STORY. 

He  then  made  the  following  remarkable  statement : 
"  In  Cleveland  I  have  a  lady  patient  who  is  extremely  ner- 
vous and  neuralgic.     I  discovered  by  accident  that,  putting  my 
hands  upon  her  head  relieved  her  neuralgia,  which  was  often  so 
severe  as  to  nearly  distract  her.     A  still  more  wonderful  dis- 
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covery  was  soon  made,  viz:  that  she  can  communicate  the  fact  of 
her  suffering  to  me  through  a  distance  of  miles,  and  that  I  can 
relieve  her  without  a  visit  in  person.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  project  a 
certain  influence  from  my  brain  through  the  air  and  into  her  brain. 
Of  course  this  is  speculation,  but  it  is  not  speculation  that  I  can 
relieve  her,  even  when  we  are  separated  by  long  distances.  This 
is  a  fact.  I  have  done  it  scores  of  times.  Generally  I  note  the 
time  when  I  send  the  message,  and  she  notes  the  time  when  she 
receives  the  relief,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  some- 
thing which  goes  from  me  reaches  her.  She  has  sent  to  me  a 
number  of  messages  asking  relief,  during  the  week  I  have  been 
in  your  house." 

HIS    EXPLANATION. 

"  How  are  the  messages  received,  and  how  do  you  know 
they  come  from  her?"  I  asked. 

"  When  a  thought  comes  to  me  suddenly,  and  without  cause, 
and  at  the  same  moment  I  think  strongly  of  her,  I  infer  that  the 
thought  comes  from  her.  I  am  sure  she  has  twice  warned  me 
against  an  approaching  danger.  When  I  was  arranging  my 
satchel,  umbrella,  and  some  packages  in  my  state-room  this  even- 
ing, she  said  to  me  through  the  two  hundred  miles  just  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  been  standing  by  my  side,  '  Don't  go  on  this  steamer 
to-night ;  it  will  be  lost,  with  all  on  board.'  " 

We  discussed  the  strange  theme  till  midnight,  and  when 
Prof.  Burritt  bade  me  "  good  night,"  he  said,  "  I  fear  we  shall 
hear  bad  news  from  the  'Griffith'  to-morrow." 

THE    DREADFUL    NEWS. 

The  next  day  brought  the  dreadful  announcement  that  the 
"  G.  P.  Griffith "  had  been  lost  with  more  than  two  hundred 
human  beings,  men,  women  and  children.  It  was  the  most  fright- 
ful of  all  the  great  lake  disasters. 

Do  I  believe  that  Prof.  Burritt's  Cleveland  friend  saw,  with 
prophetic  vision,  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  ?  I  do  not.  I  do 
believe  that  one  person  can  communicate  with  another  through 
many  miles  without  the  employment  of  visible  or  tangible  means. 
I  believe  "the  devil  is  always   near  when  you  are  talking  about 
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him,"  or  that  people  often  telegraph  their  coming  on  what  may 
be  called  the  "  spirit  telegraph." 

Then  how  did  Prof.  Burritt  learn  of  the  coming  disaster  ?  1 
suppose  Prof.  Burritt  did  receive  messages  from  his  remarkable 
patient.  Finding  that  his  life  had  become  important  to  her,  she 
was  anxious  about  his  safety,  and  may  have  despatched  to  him 
that  anxiety.  Very  naturally  it  took  the  form,  in  his  mind,  of  the 
loss  of  the  vessel. 

PREMONITIONS. 

1  have  made  many  voyages,  and  I  think  I  have  never  gone 
on  board  for  a  long  voyage  without  a  premonition  of  evil,  without 
the  thought  that  I  might  never  see  loved  friends  again.  During 
some  of  these  voyages,  I  have  mentioned  this  habit  of  premoni- 
tion, and  found  that  it  is  very  common  ;  that  a  great  many  people 
set  out  to  cross  an  ocean  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may 
never  reach  the  shore.  I  presume  Prof.  Burritt,  who,  with  rare 
intelligence,  integrity  and  goodness,  was  yet  very  despondent, 
may  have  had  the  usual  premonition,  and  may  possibly,  without  a 
message  from  his  patient,  have  been  suddenly  attacked  with  fear. 
And  when  a  man  gets  to  telegraphing  through  the  air  without 
wires,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  become  the  victim  of  many  fan- 
cies. This  prophecy  of  the  loss  of  the  "  G.  P.  Griffith,"  which 
was  certainly  given  to  me  the  night  before  the  frightful  disaster, 
is  not  difficult  to  explain,  and  without  appealing  to  the  super- 
natural. 

On  the  side  of  the  Spiritualist  there  is,  I  think,  a  world  of 
faith  on  very  slight  evidence  ;  or,  as  Big  Jack  Small  expresses  it, 
"  Seems  to  me  some  people  know  a  mighty  sight  for  certain,  on 
powerful  slim  proof." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  what  are  known  as 
conservative  people,  without  the- slightest  investigation,  denounce 
the  whole  thing  as  a  trick  of  legerdemain,  or  the  work  of  the 
Devil. 

May  not  both  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  undiscriminating 
variety  of  men  ? 

THE    FOX    GIRLS. 

When  in  i85o,  the  Fox  girls  began  to  attract  attention,  this 
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teen  gentlemen  in  Buffalo  asked  them  to  visit  that  city  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  "  Mysterious  Rappings." 
They  remained  with  us  several  weeks.  We  met  in  their  parlor 
almost  every  evening  to  study  the  strange  phenomena.  In  our 
tompany  or  committee,  there  were  several  bright  men,  who  in  a 
discriminating  and  patient  way  studied  the  physical  and  mental 
"  manifestations."  After  six  weeks  of  careful  watching,  experi- 
ment and  pains-taking  deduction,  I  was  asked  by  my  companions 
to  write  out  our  conclusions  for  publication.  A  small  volume  was 
prepared  and  published  in  iS5i.  Chapters  from  it  appeared  in 
pretty  much  all  the  newspapers,  and  many  thoughtful  persons 
regarded  the  explanation  as  a  good  one. 

OUR    CONCLUSION. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  physical  phenomena  were 
electrical  outputs  from  the  bodies  of  the  girls,  and  the  mental  phe- 
nomena reflections  of  the  conscious  or  unconscious  intelligence  of 
the  mediums,  or  of  some  one  in  the  circle.  For  instance,  I  asked 
the  raps  how  many  children  my  maternal  grandfather  had  ?  The 
answer  was  seventeen.  "  That  is  wrong,"  I  cried,  and  asked  the 
raps  to  try  again.     They  persisted  in  seventeen. 

In  an  active  correspondence  with  my  mother,  while  these 
investigations  were  in  progress,  I  mentioned  the  error  in  the 
number  of  children,  which  I  was  confident  was  sixteen.  She 
wrote  me  at  once  that  the  true  number  was  seventeen,  one  having 
died  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  that  she  was  surprised  I  should 
have  forgotten  it  again,  for  she  had  among  some  old  letters  one 
in  which  I  had  thanked  her  for  setting  me  right  in  this  very  mat- 
ter.    It  seems  I  had  made  the  same  mistake  before. 

Down  deep  in  our  memory  storehouse,  there  lie  buried  an 
infinite  number  of  facts  that  leap  into  panoramic  life  when,  for 
example,  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  sudden  death,  as  in  drown- 
ing. 

A    FAMILIAR    EXPERIENCE. 

Within  two  hours  of  this  writing,  there  has  occurred  a  fa- 
miliar instance  of  this  resurrection  of  a  buried  fact.  I  was  con- 
versing with  a  friend  about  a  remarkable  man  from  the  West 
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Indies,  whom  we  had  met  at  Saratoga.  We  tried  to  recall  his 
name.  After  puzzling  over  it  some  moments,  we  gave  it  up,  and 
drifted  into  a  conversation  about  an  interesting  event  in  which  we 
had  both  participated  at  a  spot  nearly  four  thousand  miles  distant 
jrom  Saratoga.  And  while  I  was  repeating  a  laughable  adventure, 
all  in  a  flash  the  deeper  self  thrust  up  into  the  sphere  of  my  con- 
sciousness, the  name  of  the  West  Indian,  our  Saratoga  compan- 
ion. Such  feats  are  common  in  the  experience  of  every  one. 
We  found  in  our  investigations  of  the  "  mysterious  Tappings," 
that  this  deep  and  unconscious  self  generally  contrived  to  control 
the  mental  manifestations.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  occurred  the 
curious  error  about  the  number  of  children. 

A    CURIOUS   TEST. 

On  the  same  evening  when  the  question  about  the  number 
of  children  was  asked,  we  noticed,  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
fthe  street,  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age.     I  asked  the  raps, 

"  Is  that  gentleman  married?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  many  children  has  he  ?" 

"  Fifteen." 

I  ran  down  stairs,  across  the  street,  begged  his  pardon,  told 
him  about  the  performances  over  the  way,  and  asked  whether  he 
was  a  married  man  ? 

"  No,"  and  he  immediately  added,  "  I  have  no  children."  I 
invited  him  to  join  our  circle.  He  met  with  us  for  some  time. 
He  was  known  to  two  of  our  party,  and  regarded  as  a  respect- 
able person. 

You  will  ask,  of  what  intelligence,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
were  the  raps,  for  the  fifteen  children,  a  reflection  ?  I  ought  to 
say  that  these  raps  were  noticeably  faint  and  uncertain,  that  we 
had  to  ask  two  or  three  times  for  their  repetition,  and  differed 
among  ourselves  about  the  number.  In  this  respect,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  between  the  raps  which  reflected  my  uncon- 
scious knowledge  of  the  seventeen  children,  and  the  raps  which 
reflected  nothing. 

THE   SPIRITUALISTS. 

If  you  are  a  spiritualist,  you  will  come  at  me  just  here  with 
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a  score  of  hard  questions,  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  can  I 
answer. 

Then  you  will  triumphantly  close  the  discussion  by  asking 
why  I  do  not  accept  the  statement  of  the  spirits  ?  "  They  know," 
you  say,  "  who  produces  the  raps.  Why  not  accept  their  testi- 
mony about  their  own  work,  instead  of  stumbling  about  in  the 
dark  ?" 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  just  your  peculiar  kind 
of  mental  structure  which  opens  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  imposi- 
tions. If  you  had  been  a  neighbor  of  Newton,  when,  seeing  the 
famous  apple  fall,  he  fell  to  puzzling  over  the  cause,  you  would 
have  said, 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  very  strange  that  you  should  try  to  labor 
over  so  simple  a  thing.  It  is  God  who  makes  the  apple  fall. 
Why  try  to  find  out  some  hard  way  of  explaining  it?" 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  a  certain  kind  of  mind  to 
exclaim  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery, — it  is  God,  or  the  Devil,  or  a 
spirit!  During  the  early  history  of  the  race,  every  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  nature  was  attributed  to  one  of  the  gods.  With  the 
development  of  man,  these  gods  have,  one  after  another,  disap- 
peared, and  now  the  more  advanced  peoples  have  but  one  God. 
But  in  the  presence  of  a  new  mystery,  the  old  weakness  cries  out, 
spirits!  spirits!  spirits! 

LET    US    CONSIDER. 

Here  is  a  chain  of  many  links.  One  end  of  the  chain  is 
firmly  anchored  in  our  consciousness.  We  know  that  many  of 
the  mental  manifestations  in  these  mysterious  phenomena  are  re- 
flections of  our  own  intelligence.  The  most  devout  spiritualist 
concedes  it.  We  follow  along  the  links  of  this  chain  until  the 
relations  with  our  embodied  spirits  become  less  and  less  distinct. 
Now  the  spiritualist  takes  a  good  swing  of  his  arms  and  leaps 
into  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  clear  that  the  phenomena  come  of 
embodied  spirits.  At  this  point,  the  spiritualist,  no  longer  able  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  links  of  the  chain  and  visible  per- 
sons, cries  out  "  spirits,  ghosts!"  Finding  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  with  visible  persons  farther,  he  assumes  the  existence 
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of  disembodied  spirits,  which,  however  precious  as  a  matter  of 
religious  faith  and  hope,  is  ridiculous  when  introduced  in  expla- 
nation of  physical  phenomena. 

Finding  himself,  we  say,  unable  to  trace  the  connection 
farther,  the  spiritualist  assumes  the  existence  of  disembodied  spir- 
its ;  assumes  that  they  are  here ;  assumes  that  they  are  capable  of 
performing  the  feats  under  consideration,  and  finally  assumes 
that  they  do  perform  them  ; — a  series  of  most  extraordinary  and 
most  unwarrantable  assumptions. 

As  this  thought  may  be  new  to  some  reader  I  will  venture 
upon  still  another  repetition.  We  go  through  Symme's  Hole 
into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  we  visit  some  other  strange 
region,  and  find  a  thousand  objects  of  most  ingenious  construc- 
tion. We  come  upon  a  village  in  wmich  there  are  factories  where 
men  are  making  many  of  these  things. 

At  length  we  find  objects  so  minute  or  so  vast,  or  so  inge- 
nious and  intricate  in  structure,  that  we  say  these  things  cannot 
have  been  made  by  men  ;  they  must  have  been  made  by  superior 
beings  from  another  planet. 

"  But  do  you  know  that  there  are  any  such  superior  beings  ?" 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it,"  you  say;  "every 
one  believes  it." 

"  But  we  are  not  in  the  region  of  faith  or  speculation.  We 
are  considering  facts — things,  and  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  introduction,  as  a  procuring  cause,  of  an  agent  whose  very 
existence  is  a  matter  of  faith  or  speculation." 

Every  thinking  man  would  see  this  at  once  in  the  case  we 
have  just  supposed.  But  does  it  differ  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  spiritualistic  explanation  of  the  new  phenomena  ? 

To  me  the  light  of  life  would  be  extinguished  if  I  were  to 
lose  faith  in  another  life,  but  I  could  not  introduce  my  faith  in 
that  other  life  into  the  solution  .of  a  problem  of  chemistry  or 
physics  or  psychology. 

With  this  marvelous  mind-reading,  in  which  persons  with 
half-a-dozen  handkerchiefs  tied  around  their  eyes  and  the  news- 
paper held  upon  the  back  of  the  head  read,  rapidly  a  whole 
column,  and  with  numberless  other  similar  feats  which  crowd  the 
psychic  literature  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  about  which  no  man 
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who  does  not  choose  to  be  stupid  or  blind,  can  be  either  unin- 
formed or  unbelieving ;  with  these  glimpses  into  a  new  world 
within  ourselves  ;  with  these  revelations  of  the  marvelous  powers 
of  our  embodied  mind,  how  absurd  it  is  to  imagine  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Jupiter  or  spirits  from  heaven  are  here  performing 
the  other  half  of  these  psychic  treats.  Here  are,  if  you  please, 
ten  feats.  They  are  all  of  the  same  sort,  evidently  of  the  same 
nature.  Five  of  them  are  clearly  the  feats  of  our  embodied  spir- 
its, the  other  five  we  cannot  trace  to  ourselves.  How  absurd  to 
cry  "  ghosts  "  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  see  our  way. 

Do  you  understand  how  my  brain  sends  messages  to  my 
vocal  organs,  producing  the  v/ords  which  I  am  now  uttering  to> 
my  stenographic  amanuensis  ?  Do  you  understand  any  of  these 
psychic  feats  so  perfectly ;  do  you  understand  that  portion  of  these 
new  manifestations  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  ourselves,  so 
perfectly  that  when  you  reach  those  that  you  cannot  trace  to  our- 
selves, you  can  say  with  confidence,  these  are  not  like  those  ? 
Those,  it  is  conceded,  are  reflections  of  our  embodied  souls,  but 
these  must  be  traced  to  disembodied  spirits. 

The  usual  explanations  and  criticisms  of  the  opponents  of 
spiritualism  seem  to  me  more  unreasonable  than  the  faith  of 
the  spiritualist.  To  attribute  actual  sounds  and  intelligence,  such 
as  appear  in  the  wonderful  slate-writing  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  forms,  to  the  Devil,  or  to  legerdemain,  must  ever  remain 
beneath  contempt  among  those  who  have  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  phenomena  of  "  Spiritualism." 

There  are  several  millions  of  Spiritualists  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  greater  part  they  are  good  people.  I  know  many  of 
them  who  are  reverent  and  prayerful,  and  whose  lives  are  of  the: 
best. 

IT    IS   A   CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

All  Christians  believe  that  the  spirit  lives  after  the  body,  and' 
it  is  a  precious  tenet  of  their  faith  that  their  departed  ones,  are 
"  ministering  spirits,"  ever  watching  over  their  earth  friends. 
Spiritualists  say  that  they  believe  this  Christian  faith  is;  true,  and 
then  they  add  that  they  believe  these  ministering  spirits  can  and 
do  speak  to  us.     This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an  unpardonable 
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departure  from  the  established  Christian  faith.  The  bitterness  of 
Christians  toward  Spiritualists  is  queer. 

While  I  am  surprised  that  intelligent  men  should  find  disem- 
bodied spirits  in  phenomena  which  I  am  confident  can  be  logically 
traced  to  embodied  spirits,  I  am  not  less  surprised  that  the  relig- 
ious world  should  find  in  the  faith  of  Spiritualists,  associated,  as 
it  usually  is,  with  exceptionally  good  life,  occasion  for  bitter  de- 
nunciation. 

When  Franklin  was  engaged  with  his  kite  experiments,  a 
friend  laughed  at  his  frivolous  employment,  and  asked, 

"  Suppose  you  succeed  in  bringing  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds  ;  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  of  a  baby?"  said  Franklin.  "  Nothing  while  it  is  a 
baby;  by  and  by  it  gets  to  be  a  man,  and  then  there  is  something 
of  it." 

And  so  with  these  new  phenomena.  They  may  be  the  first 
glimpses  of  a  vast  field  in  which  lie  buried  priceless  treasures. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  electricity,  now  ministering  so 
extensively  and  invaluably  to  human  happiness,  was  in  the  hands 
<of  a  boy,  and  only  used  to  twitch  a  frog's  leg. 

But  to  return  to  our  story  of  travel.  Perhaps  we  would 
better  put  our  finger  down  just  here,  keep  the  place,  and  resume 
the  story  of  travel  westward  from  Cleveland,  in  our  next  issue. 
Things  have  changed  so  rapidly  in  the  part  of  the  West  to  which 
we  went,  that  a  truthful  description  of  the  country  forty  years 
ago  will  sound  strange  to  the  young  readers  of  to-day.  Where 
in  Northwestern  Ohio  we  found  the  dreadful  Maumee  Swamp, 
forty  miles  wide,  a  vast  and  well-nigh  bottomless  stretch  of  dis- 
mal darkness  and  swampy  wallow,  now  you  will  see  one  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  world.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

D.  Z. 


George   T.   Angell. 

Some  day,  when  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Angell,  whose 
portrait  we  give  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue  of  our  Monthly, 
shall  have  been  quietly  laid  away  in  Mount  Auburn  or  elsewhere,, 
the  story  of  his  life  will  be  written  and  become  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  Before  the  sad  event  of  his. 
death,  which  we  humbly  trust  may  be  long  deferred,  we  desire,, 
not  on  his  account,  but  as  an  inspiriting,  uplifting  example  to> 
men,  women  and  children  all  over  our  land,  to  give  a  few  facts  in 
the  extraordinary  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  has  touched  so  many  hearts  in  behalf 
of  kindness  to  the  lower  animals  ;  and  no  man  on  this  Continent,, 
if  in  the  world,  has  stood  before  so  many  influential  audiences  as. 
their  advocate. 

HIS    AUDIENCES. 

Among  these  audiences  we  find  State  Legislatures,  the 
Faculties  and  students  of  our  leading  Colleges  and  Universities,, 
State  Teachers'  Associations,  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools,, 
National,  State  and  Local  Conferences  of  Clergy,  Camp  Meet- 
ings, Cattle  Fairs,  Agricultural  Societies,  and  Great  Union  Meet- 
ings of  Churches  on  Sunday.  We  find  him  in  Canada ;  in  South- 
ern cities ;  now  away  up  in  the  Northwest,  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  ;  now  before  the  National  Grange  at  Richmond,  Va.;  now 
before  a  great  Sunday-school  Convention  at  Baltimore  ;  then, 
standing  in  the  splendid  Capital  at  Madison,  Wis.,  before  the 
leading  citizens  of  that  State,  and  now  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Minneapolis,  before  an  audience  packing  it  to  its  utmost  capacity- 

CHICAGO  STOCK- YARDS. 

In  disguise,  he  watches  the  Chicago  Stock-yards — the  piles 
of  dead  and  dying  animals  hauled  out  of  the  cars,  the  methods  of 
loading  with  spiked  poles  and  pitchforks  (thirty  to  forty  holes 
sometimes  made  through  the  hide  of  a  single  animal),  water  shut 
off  from  the  yards  every  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning, 
tens  of  thousands  of  thirsty  animals  standing  there  thirty-six  to 
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forty  hours  without  drink — and  then  engaging  a  great  public  hall 
in  the  city,  and  hiring  at  his  own  expense  a  noted  organist  to 
draw  an  influential  audience,  he  tells  the  people  of  Chicago  what 
he  has  seen  ;  spends  the  entire  winter  there  at  his  own  expense, 
to  found  and  organize  "  The  Illinois  Humane  Society, "  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  all  those  he  has  helped  to  organize,  and 
which  is  now  largely  saving  from  cruelty  seven  to  eight  millions 
of  animals  annually,  in  the  Stock-yards  of  Chicago  alone.  Again 
we  find  him  at  Detroit,  learning  how  dead  and  diseased  animals 
are  taken  off  the  cars  and  put  into  the  markets,  and  the  next 
Sunday  evening  telling  the  story  to  fifteen  hundred  people  ;  pay- 
ing his  own  expenses,  refusing  all  pecuniary  compensation,  deem- 
ing it  reward  enough  that  he  is  permitted  to  plead  for  those  who 
cannot  plead  for  themselves. 

HE    GOES   ABROAD. 

Worn  out  by  excessive  toil,  in  1864  he  crosses  the  ocean 
for  rest,  but  hardly  sets  foot  on  foreign  soil  before  we  find  him 
pleading  with  "The  Royal  Society  of  England"  to  establish  a 
paper  like  his  own,  and  the  next  day  he  is  at  the  hyuse  of  the 
Baroness  Burden  Coutts,  laying  before  her  his  plans  for  that  great 
humane  educational  work  which  is  now  permeating  Great  Britain. 

No  one  could  speak  more  highly  of  his  labors  than  has  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  that  beautiful  paper,  "The 
Animal  World,"  which  Mr.  Angell  helped  to  found  and  name, 
and  in  which  we  find  that  letter  of  the  Baroness  to  the  London 
Times,  announcing  that  she  had  promised  Mr.  Angell,  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  promote  humane  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain. 

As  he  parted  from  the  distinguished  Baroness  at  1 1  o'clock 
at  night,  she  said  to  him, 

"  When  you  return  from  the  Continent  you  will  come  and 
•see  me  again,  will  you  not?" 

"  If  anything  is  to  be  done  about  this  business,  Madam,  and 
1  can  help,  I  will  come  ;  but  if  nothing  is  to  be  done,  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  call  upon  you  again." 

A  few  weeks  later  appeared  in  the  London  Times  her  mem- 
orable letter  which  led  to  the  formation  of  "  The  Ladies'  Hu- 
mane Educational  Committee,"  of  which  she  is  President. 

ON   THE    CONTINENT. 

From  England  we  find  him  passing  to  the  Continent,  inter- 
viewing European  Societies,  and  writing  the  results  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  press  ;  standing  before  the  societies  of  the  world,  assembled 
in  International  Congress  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  urging  them  to 
every  possible  effort  in  their  respective  nations,  to  put  an  end  to 
wars,  and  closing  with  these  memorable  words : — 

"  We  are  striving  to  unite  all  religious  and  political  parties 
in  the  dissemination  of  a  humane  literature  through  the  schools 
of  the  world,  and  thus  not  only  insure  the  protection  of  animals, 
but  also  the  prevention  of  crime,  wars,  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence. When  the  leading  minds  of  the  world  shall  act  together  071 
this  question,  and  the  children  of  all  nations  shall  be  hnmanely  ed- 
ucated, wars  will  cease!' 

MR.    ANGELL   RETURNS    HOME. 

Returning  from  Europe  he  begins  writing  that  remarkable 
series  of  short  papers — "  Cattle  Transportation,"  "  The  Protec- 
tion of  Animals,"  "The  Check-Rein,"  "  Ten  Lessons  on  Kind- 
ness to  Animals,"  etc.,  probably  the  best  ever  written  on  these 
subjects.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  English  and  other 
languages  have  been  circulated  here  and  abroad.  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  their  spirit  than  by  giving  the  concluding  passa- 
ges of  the  three  last  which  he  has  written. 

SAMPLE    PASSAGES. 

"  In  the  better  time  coming,  I  am  sure  many  of  these  wrongs 
must  cease,  and  that  doctrine  which  Christ  taught  in  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,'  will  come  to  be  more  earnestly  preached  in  our  churches, 
and  more  generally  taught  in  our  schools.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
my  duty  to  work;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  duty  I  have  come 
before  this  meeting  of  American  scholars  to  speak  for  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  their  behalf  to  ask  you  to 
encourage  and  aid  this  work." 

"  In  conclusion,  I  remember  reading,  when  a  child,  of  a 
dream  in  which  life  was  represented  as  a  bridge  full  of  trap- 
doors, under  which  rolled  the  river  of  death.  On  to  this  bridge 
moved  the  whole  human  race  ;  some  hardly  stepped  upon  it  be- 
fore they  fell ;  some  reached  its  middle  ;  a  few  went  beyond  ; 
but  none  reached  the  end.  If  that  dream  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  God,  upon 
whose  mercy  we  depend,  cares  for  these  dumb  creatures,  then  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  far  higher  considerations  than  any  I  have 
named." 

"  In  my  parlor  I  have  a  beautiful  picture — a  hunter  with  a 
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bow  and  arrow  about  to  shoot  a  mountain  deer  that  stands  un- 
conscious of  his  danger ;  but  suddenly,  behind  the  deer,  appears 
in  the  mist  the  dim  but  gigantic  form  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Moun- 
tains, with  uplifted  hands.  The  terrified  hunter  drops  his  bow 
and  spares  the  life  he  could  not  restore.  Remember,  children, 
whenever  you  may  be  tempted  to  take  without  cause  the  inno- 
cent life  of  any  creature,  that  there  is  present  everywhere  that 
great  and  pure  Spirit  upon  whose  mercy  you  depend,  and  who 
knows  every  wrong  that  you  may  inflict  on  the  humblest  of  His 
creatures.  Protect  the  weak,  relieve  the  suffering,  make  the 
world  happier  because  you  have  lived  in  it,  and  you  will  be  hap- 
pier yourselves  in  this  life,  and  better  prepared  for  the  life  im- 
mortal." 

MORE   PERSONAL. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  magazine  to  give  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  what  might  profitably  fill  a  hundred  pages.  We  have  known 
Mr.  Angell  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  write  from  personal 
knowledge  as  well  as  from  sketches  of  his  life  which  have  ap- 
peared in  various  American,  English  and  French  publications. 
He  came  of  good  stock.  His  father  was  a  highly  respected 
clergyman  at  Southbridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Angell  has  told  us  that 
no  man  ever  had  a  better  mother.  The  published  sketch  of  her 
life,  prepared  by  her  pastor,  closes  with  the  words,  "  Her  ruling 
passion  was  to  do  good." 

BIRTHPLACE   AND   TRAINING. 

Mr.  Angell  was  born  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1823  ;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1846  ;  studied  at  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  i85i  ;  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sewall  of  Boston,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  that  city,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice. 

WHAT    MOVED    HIM. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  animals,  and  had  seen  cruelties 
to  them  which  deeply  moved  him.  One  case  which  he  has  re- 
lated to  us  was  that  of  a  beautiful  horse  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  who  was  driven  to  death  by  two  drunken  men.  Another 
was  that  of  a  man  who  mortgaged  a  valuable  stock  of  cattle  to 
another  man  and  then  quarrelled  with  him,  and  to  prevent  his 
getting  his  pay,  locked  the  stable  doors  and  starved  them  all  to 
death  in  their  stalls.  Cases  like  these  led  him  in  1864,  two  years 
before  any  society  was  established  in  this  country,  to  provide  by 
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will  that  a  large  portion  of  his  property  should  be  devoted  to 
circulating  in  schools,  Sunday-schools  and  elsewhere,  literature 
which  should  fill  the  minds  of  youth  with  the  spirit  of  kindness 
towards  animals. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Bergh  came  home  from  Europe  and 
founded  the  first  society  in  America.  On  Saturday,  Feb.  2  2d, 
1868,  came  a  great  horse-race,  in  which  two  of  the  best  horses 
of  Massachusetts  were  driven  to  death  in  a  race  of  forty  miles. 

"  When  I  saw,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of Feb.  24th," 
says  Mr.  Angell,  "  the  record  of  this  cruel  race,  my  determina- 
tion was  at  once  taken.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Bergh  had  started  a 
society  in  New  York,  and  said  to  myself,  somebody  must  take 
hold  of  this  business  here."  He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  which  appeared  next  morning,  in 
which  he  said  that  for  one  he  was  ready  to  contribute  both  time 
and  money  to  stop  cruelty  to  animals,  and  asked  others  to  help. 
The  same  morning  he  was  called  upon  by  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
a  wealthy  and  prominent  lady  of  Boston,  and  others,  and  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  I  at  once  found  myself  in  a  work  to  which  I 
have  deemed  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  give  a  large  portion  of 
my  time  and  thoughts  ever  since ;  some  thousands  of  dollars  di- 
rectly, and  many  thousands  indirectly,  in  gradually  giving  up  a 
somewhat  lucrative  profession  and  neglecting  other  pecuniary 
interests." 

THE   SECRET    OF    HIS   SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Angell  worked  for  several  months,  days,  nights  and 
Sundays,  with  what  spirit  our  readers  can  judge  from  the  closing 
words  of  his  appeal,  published  in  Boston  papers  :  "  The  Society 
has  a  great  work  before  it,  and  it  earnestly  asks  the  aid  and  prayers 
of  every  man  and  woman  in  Massachusetts  who  believes  in  God, 
and  has  sympathy  for  His  suffering  creatures!' 

It  seemed  to  him  a  religious  work.  He  took  the  ground 
that  if  these  lower  animals  are  God's  creatures,  then  the  man  or 
woman  who  strives  to  relieve  their  sufferings  is  in  God's  service. 
He  firmly  believed  that  he  was  providentially  called  to  this  work, 
and  now  relates  incidents  which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  special 
interpositions  of  the  spiritual  power  that  controls  the  universe. 
He  assumes  no  credit  to  himself,  but  thanks  God  that  he  has 
been  used  as  an  instrument.  He  writes  :  "  I  know  it  brings 
happiness  to  me  in  this  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  through  all  eternity, 
that  I  have  been  permitted  in  some  small  degree  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  God's  lower  creatures." 
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He  comprehended  from  the  start  the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
and  particularly  the  importance  of  humane  education.  He 
insisted  that  a  thousand  cases  of  cruelty  could  be  prevented 
by  education  for  every  one  prevented  by  prosecution.  He  saw 
the  effects  on  the  whole  future  lives  of  children  that  would 
come  from  training  them  to  be  kind  to  the  helpless  ;  that  it 
would  not  only  prevent  cruelty,  but  strongly  tend  to  prevent 
crime  and  war.  He  resolved  to  establish  a  paper,  "  Our  Dumb 
Animals,"  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  to  print  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  its  first  number.  His  editorials 
have  been  full  of  thought  and  eloquence.  "  Our  Dumb  Animals" 
has  been  circulated  widely  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  a  reformation  in  the  treatment  of  animals,  not 
only  in  this  but  in  other  countries. 

HIS   SYMPATHY    FOR   SUFFERING    MEN,    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Angell's  sympathies  reach  not  only  animals  but  all 
human  beings  who  are  in  trouble.  His  co-operation  has  been 
sought  and  secured  for  "  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  ;"  we  find  him  urging  through  the  press,  seats 
for  shop  girls  ;  better  protection  for  life  on  railroad  bridges  ;  bet- 
ter protection  from  ice  falling  from  the  roofs  of  buildings  ;  in  the 
methods  of  saving  life  from  burning  buildings  ;  he  has  discussed 
wisely  in  the  public  press  the  danger  of  lead  pipes,  poisonous 
wall-papers,  better  protection  for  our  mails  by  covered  and  locked 
wagons ;  he  eloquently  urged  a  monument  to  the  heroes  who  fought 
yellow  fever,  towards  which  he  made  a  most  liberal  contribution  ; 
when  war  was  threatened  with  England,  he  urged  through  the 
press  great  union  prayer-meetings  throughout  the  country  to  pray 
for  peace  ;  when  civil  war  was  threatened  by  the  disputed  Hayes 
election,  he  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  Boston  clergy,  and 
through  the  press  called  upon  others  to  hold  union  meetings 
north  and  south  and  unite  Christian  churches  in  a  movement  for 
peace. 

On  the  "  Labor  Question,"  and  the  "  Colonization  of  the 
Poor,"  he  writes  articles  which  are  widely  circulated.  On  the 
growth  and  prevention  of  crime  he  has  delivered  many  lectures 
in  various  cities,  at  his  own  personal  expense,  and  offers  to  sub- 
scribe liberally  to  an  organization  which  shall  steadily  work  to 
prevent  it.  When  Communism  is  threatened,  he  discusses  that 
question  in  the  papers,  in  letters  signed  "A  Workingman"  and 
he  is  found  constantly  working  and  pleading  for  a  more  humane 
and  unsectarian  religious  education  in  the  schools,  which  shall  not 
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only  protect  animals,   but  substitute  ballots  for  bullets    in   the 
world's  future  controversies. 

HIS    CRUSADE   AGAINST   ADULTERATIONS. 

During  several  years  he  fought,  single-handed  and  almost 
alone  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  a  great  battle  against  fearful  odds, 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the  dangerous  adulterations 
of  their  foods  and  other  articles.  When  apparently  defeated  by 
those  agencies  which  vast  capital  can  command,  he  came  again 
and  again  to  the  attack,  in  papers  before  the  "  Social  Science 
Association,"  and  numerous  articles  for  the  press,  offering  to  pay 
five  hundred  dollars  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  made  a 
single  mis-statement.  When  threatened  with  a  meeting  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall  to  denounce  him,  he  calmly  said  he  would  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  meeting.  When 
defeated  five  times,  in  hearings  before  Congressional  Committees, 
he  succeeded  in  the  sixth,  and  sent  out  over  the  country,  with 
Congressional  indorsements,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  his  report  on  adulterations,  to  arouse  the  public  and  lead  to 
the  laws  since  enacted.  Although  threatened  with  lawsuits  for 
large  amounts,  he  drove  out  of  American  and  European  markets 
the  poisonous  cooking-wares  he  attacked,  and  compelled  the 
manufacturers  to  close  their  factories.  And  not  satisfied  with  all 
this,  now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  he  is  devoting  all  his  energies  to 
organizing  and  extending  the  "  American  Bands  of  Mercy, " 
which,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Timmins,  an  English  clergyman,  he  last 
year  founded,  and  which,  as  will  appear  in  a  paper  in  this  maga- 
zine, has  spread  in  a  little  over  a  year  five  hundred  branches, 
reaching  across  the  continent,  with  its  more  than  sixty  thousand 
members,  and  which,  if  we  can  judge  of  its  future  from  its  past, 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  grandest  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Such  is  Geo.  T.  Angell  of  Boston,  formerly  counsellor-at- 
law,  now  (by  sixteen  annual  elections)  President  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals," 
President  of  the  "  Parent  American  Band  of  Mercy,"  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association,"  Director  of  the  "  American  Social 
Science  Association,"  and  whose  portrait  we  have,  by  his  kind 
permission,  had  cut  and  placed  as  a  frontispiece  in  this  issue  of 
our  Monthly. 

D.  L. 


Inebriety  in  Women — Its  Causes  and  Results. 


* 


[from    observations    made   at  the   reformatory  prison  for 
women  at  sherborn,  mass.,  by  the  physician  in  charge.] 

In  collecting  the  data  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  this 
paper,  I  have  had  in  view  : 

First — A  desire  to  know  what  are  the  influences  under  which 
women  of  the  classes  with  which  I  am  dealing  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, either  subjective  or  objective,  and  become  drunkards. 

Second — The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  organism,  and  the 
resultant  psychical  and  physical  disturbances. 

In  presenting  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  I  do  so  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  by  far  the  more  important.  It  is  in  modifying  or 
controlling  those  forces  which  produce  disease  that  the  physician 
of  to-day  finds  his  most  exalted  work.  The  foundation  of  ail 
successful  prevention  must  lie  in  the  knowledge  of  causes.  He 
who  discovers  and  removes  the  contaminating  sources  of  typhoid 
fever  or  diphtheria,  achieves  a  far  more  important  service  than  he 
who  medicates  the  malady.  In  no  department  of  medicine  is 
the   question    of  prevention    so   important    as  in  inebriety. 

We  must  not  forget  the  pivotal  importance  of  ante-natal 
conditions.  Inebriates'  children  are  defrauded  of  that  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  child — a  sound  body,  in  which  a  sound 
mind  may  develop.  Such  children  are  liable  to  be  surrounded 
after  birth  with  such  conditions  that  the  pre-natal  impulse  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  post-natal  environments. 

Of  82  inebriate  married  women,  I  found  32  mutilated  about 
the  head.  From  one  to  twenty  scars  were  visible.  In  all  these 
cases  it  was  alleged  that  the  injuries  were  inflicted  by  drunken 
husbands,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  hus- 
band did  not  escape  from  the  encounter  unscathed.  Amid  such 
brutalities  these  unhappy  children  are  reared. 

*  Revised  from  Dr.  Hall's  admirable  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association, 
at  Saratoga,  September,  1883. 
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Of  in  inebriate  mothers,  33  of  whom  had  inebriate  hus- 
bands, 408  children  were  born,  and  of  this  number  227  perished 
in  infancy  and  during  early  childhood.  Of  the  181  survivors 
many  are  infants  with  but  a  frail  tenure  of  life.  I  have  directed 
my  efforts  toward  ascertaining  :  ( 1 .)  The  age  at  which  the  habit 
of  using  intoxicants  is  most  likely  to  be  formed.  (2.)  The  asso- 
ciations and  inducements  which  led  to  their  use.  (3.)  The  con- 
dition, occupation,  and  place  of  residence  at  the  time.  (4.)  What 
intoxicating  beverages  were  first  used.  (5.)  The  place  where 
they  were  drank.     (6.)     The  hereditary  influences. 

Of  the  204  cases  examined,  132  were  committed  to  the  prison 
for  drunkenness,  56  for  crimes  against  chastity  and  public  order, 
and  16  for  crimes  against  property.  Their  ages  when  last  com- 
mitted averaged  30^  years.  Sixty-five  were  between  30  and 
41  years  of  age;  49  between  2  5  and  31  years  ;  34  between  20 
and  26  years,  and  30  between  i5  and  21  years  ;  the  remainder 
being  over  40  years  of  age.  Fifty-six  were  serving  a  first  sen- 
tence; 41  a  second  ;  42  a  third,  and  26  a  fourth.  Of  the  older 
cases,  many  could  not  tell  the  number  of  sentences  they  had  re- 
ceived. One  woman  thought  she  had  been  committed  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  Seventy-three  were  married  but  separated 
from  their  husbands  ;  70  were  single  ;  39  were  married,  and  22 
were  widows. 

1.  ^^.—Twenty-seven  began  to  use  intoxicating  drinks 
before  they  were  10  years  of  age ;  1 1  began  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  i5;  74  between  14  and  21  ;  37  between  20  and  26;  33 
between  2  5  and  31 ;  19  between  30  and  41,  and  3  between  40 
and  5 1  years.     The  average  age  was  183/3  years« 

More  than  one-half  had  formed  habits  of  intemperance  be- 
fore they  were  21  years  of  age,  and  more  than  one-third  at  the 
giddy  age  of  from  1 5  to  20  inclusive. 

2.  Associations, — One  hundred  and  thirty-two  claimed  to  have 
drank  socially,  and  never  otherwise  ;  47  admitted  that  they  loved 
liquor  ;  1 1  gave  trouble  or  anger  as  a  reason  ;  1 4  were  more  or 
less  ill  when  they  began,  and  stimulants  were  prescribed  by  a 
physician. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  began  to  drink  with  female 
friends  ;  28  with  male  friends;  more  than  half  of  them  with  their 
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husbands  ;  3  with  male  and  female  friends  together,  and  7  alone. 
A  few  began  by  drinking  beer  in  mill  or  shop,  while  taking  lunch 
with  their  companions. 

3.  Condition. — When  the  indulgence  began  1 14  were  single  ; 
72  were  married  ;  8  were  married  but  separated  from  cheir  hus- 
bands, and  10  were  widows.  Fifty-eight  were  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service,  44  worked  in  mills,  and  1 5  in  shops  (usually  shoe- 
shops)  ;   197  resided  in  the  city,  and  7  in  the  country. 

4.  What  beverages  were first  used. — One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  began  by  drinking  beer;  37  by  drinking  whiskey,  (at  first  as 
punch)  ;  20  began  with  wine,  8  with  gin,  and  1 1  were  not  able  to 
remember  what  they  first  used.  A  large  number  averred  that 
they  fell  into  the  habit  by  first  using  a  drink  known  as  tonic, 
which  is  made  of  hops,  sugar  and  water,  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  and  colored  with  burnt  sugar.  This  beverage  is  harmless  in 
itself,  but  when  drank  in  the  company  of  those  who  were  using 
stronger  drinks,  it  was  soon  supplemented  by  beer  or  other  in- 
toxicants, and  thus  the  habit  was  formed. 

5.  Where  drank. — Ninety-one  began  to  drink  at  home  ;  49 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  64  in  a  saloon. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  of  204  inebriate  women, 
126  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes,  yet  in  but  16  instances  did 
the  first  commitment  for  these  crimes  ante-date  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing. Of  these  unhappy  women,  53  practiced  snuff-chewing  ;  43 
indulged  in  snuff  in  the  usual  way  ;  39  smoked  tobacco,  and  3 
opium. 

6.  Hereditary  influence. — Sixty-seven  were  Irish  ;  52  Irish- 
American  ;  1 7  American  ;  7  negroes ;  7  of  mixed  foreign  parent- 
age, born  in  America,  and  22  were  born  in  other  countries. 

For  reasons  which  seemed  to  me  important,  I  divided  them 
into  three  classes : 

Class  1.  The  victims  in  this  class  are  in  an  unstable  state 
of  mind  ;  often  depressed  in  spirits  ;  weep  easily,  and  are  easily 
consoled ;  the  most  trivial  circumstances  annoy  and  excite 
them.  All  the  currents  of  their  life  are  disturbed.  This  is  partly 
from  the  action  of  the  alcohol  upon  the  tissues  of  the  system, 
and  partly  from  moral  protest  which  is  goading  the  victim  with  a 
sense  of  the  ruin  in  which  she  is  involved. 
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Class  2.  Here  we  find  the  psychical  disturbances  more 
marked.  The  woman  is  apprehensive  ;  she  believes  herself 
wronged,  and  imagines  that  every  one  is  against  her.  The  moral 
sense  is  involved  ;  the  perceptions  of  what  constitute  right  and 
wrong  are  blurred  and  distorted  ;  there  is  lying,  deceitfulness  and 
a  general  absence  of  integrity.  The  patient  believes  that  she 
can  easily  reform,  and  resolves  to  do  so  without  a  moment's 
doubt  or  hesitation.  The  capacity  for  suffering  is  acute,  remorse 
being  a  prominent  factor  in  the  distress  which  often  possesses 
her.  The  eye  is  unsteady,  and  the  facial  muscles  often  twitch 
nervously.  Gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  are  common  in  as- 
sociation with  this  class,  and  headache  an  almost  constant  accom- 
paniment. 

Class  3.  This  is  a  dual  class,  and  one  in  which,  from  the 
long  continued  use  of  alcohol,  the  vital  processes  have  gradually 
come  to  "  equilibrate  around  new  centers,"  and  the  resultant  con- 
ditions have  assumed  a  degree  of  fixity  from  this  persistent  ab- 
normal adjustment  of  life  forces,  the  original  temperament  of  the 
woman  having  been  a  prominent  factor  in  determining  the  results. 
In  this  class  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with  persons  whose  reason- 
ing powers  and  governing  impulses  have  little  in  common  with 
our  accepted  standards.  All  the  higher  qualities  have  hopelessly 
deteriorated.  If  they  are  criminals  they  have  but  little  compre- 
hension of  the  significance  and  extent  of  their  crimes.  If  the 
woman  is  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  the  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing is  diminished,  and  the  impulses  less  active  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding classes.  Her  brain  and  nerves  seem  to  have  gone  through 
a  stupefying  process.  Her  will  is  weak,  and  she  is  not  troubled 
with  regrets  or  a  sense  of  her  failures.  The  divine  fire  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  our  patient  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
animals  ;  in  truth,  we  should  say  far  below  the  intelligent  brute. 
If  some  inter-current  disease  does  not  carry  her  off,  she  will  con- 
tinue in  this  condition  for  a  long  period,  and  finally  sink  into  a 
state  of  complete  dementia.  Her  system  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished a  tolerance  for  the  poison,  and  the  nutritive  functions  are 
less  actively  disturbed   than    in  patients  of  either  of  the  other 

classes. 

In  the  woman  of  a  high  nervous  temperament,  we  find  at 
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this  stage  a  very  great  divergence  from  the  preceding  type.  She 
is  broken,  shattered,  demoralized.  Her  system  is  in  a  state  of 
rebellion  against  the  unnatural  and  long-continued  stimulation. 
Her  condition  is  something  which  approaches  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent intoxication.  The  inhibitory  centers  have  become  hope- 
lessly impaired  in  structure  and  action  ;  she  is  excitable  to  the 
wildest  extreme  ;  she  weeps  at  nothing,  and  blesses  and  curses  in 
the  same  breath.  Her  temper  is  uncertain  and  she  becomes 
ghastly  in  her  rage.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  is  irksome  and 
often  unendurable  to  her.  She  has  no  control  over  her  appetites 
or  emotions,  and  she  is  quite  aware  of  this.  Said  a  poor  girl  of 
this  class  to  me  the  other  day,  (she  had  been  returned  to  the 
prison  after  a  few  weeks  of  freedom),  "  I  know  I  told  you  be- 
fore I  went  out  that  I  would  never  drink  again.  I  knew  then  that 
I  couldn't  help  myself  if  I  got  where  it  was  ;  still  I  am  sure  I 
meant  to  try.  Well,  I  got  drunk  the  day  I  left  here  and  have 
kept  so  nearly  all  the  time  since.  I  never  will  try  again,  for  it  is 
of  no  use.  I  wish  I  had  a  ten  years'  sentence."  This  is  but  one 
of  scores  of  similar  cases.  That  they  have  passed  the  limit  of 
responsibility,  and  are  under  the  control  of  a  diseased  organism, 
none  the  less  real  because  self-induced,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Protection,  and  not  punishment,  is  demanded  in  these  cases. 
Absolute  control  is  necessary,  but  not  with  the  surroundings  of  a 
prison  or  a  mad-house.  To  consign  them  to  either  is  an  injustice. 
There  are  usually  marked  physical  disturbances  in  these 
cases.  Headache  is  a  prominent  symptom.  A  dreadful  feeling 
hi  the  head  is  complained  of,  a  sensation  as  if  the  head  were 
opening  and  shutting  at  the  top,  a  spinning  around,  or  a  feeling 
as  though  a  tight  band  were  about  the  forehead.  A  common 
expression  with  them  is  :  "  My  head  is  crazy."  Fine  muscular 
twitchings  and  tremblings  are  observed.  The  muscles  are  re- 
laxed and  weak.  A  prominent  and  constant  accompaniment  of 
this  state  is  the  low  tone  of  the  system.  The  vital  forces  have 
been  consumed  far  in  advance  of  the  years  of  the  patient.  She 
often  appears  to  be  ten  or  even  twenty  years  older  than  she  is. 
Gastric  and  bronchial  catarrh  and  some  affection  of  the  heart, 
liver  and  kidneys  are  frequent  but  not  constant  complications. 
In  this  staee  of  her  career  death  often  comes  to  her  relief. 

o 
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Otherwise,  in  Class  4,  we  find  her  parting  with  the  last  vestige 
of  reason,  sinking  into  the  oblivion  of  hopeless  dementia,  toss- 
ing in  her  wretchedness  and  restlessness  toward  some  wilder  form 
of  insanity,  she  goes  on  swiftly  and  surely,  helpless,  mindless,  to 
the  death  which  awaits  her. 

Of  the  224  cases  under  consideration,  20  of  whom  could 
give  no  history,  5o  belonged  to  Class  1  ;  90  to  Class  2  ;  49  to 
Class  3,  and  20  to  Class  4.  Fifteen  remained  unclassified,  having 
not  yet  reached  Class  1.  Seventy  were  considered  dipsomaniacs. 
When  admitted  41  were  suffering  from  acute  alcoholism,  and  5 
from  delirium  tremens  ;  1 1  were  epileptics  ;  1 5  had  heart  disease ; 
16  diseases  of  the  liver;  10  diseases  of  the  kidneys  ;  19  bron- 
chitis ;  48  uterine  disease ;  2  rheumatism  ;  5  consumption,  and  4 
asthma.  In  none  save  the  first  two  conditions  mentioned,  could 
it  be  shown  that  alcohol  produced  the  disease. 

In  conclusion  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few  facts.  In  girls 
of  the  laboring  class,  habits  of  inebriety  are  likely  to  be  formed 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  almost  without  exception  in  these  cases, 
association  with  drinking  girls  is  the  cause.  The  story  is  con- 
stantly repeated  :  "I  got  to  going  with  a  girl  or  a  number  of 
girls  who  drank,  and  so  I  got  to  drinking  myself.  I  never  should 
have  drank,  and  I  shouldn't  drink  now,  if  it  wasn't  for  company." 
That  so  many  of  our  young  working  women  are  becoming  drunk- 
ards, drinking  openly  at  the  bar  of  a  saloon,  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  points  to  a  degraded  state  of  the  social  standards 
among  them.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
those  who  have  been  recorded  here  were  at  work  in  mills  when 
they  began  drinking,  and  that  fully  two-thirds  of  them  were  led 
to  this  habit  through  the  influence  of  others  who  were  so  em- 
ployed, we  cannot  but  conclude  that  mills,  the  great  factories  of 
the  State,  are  the  places  in  which  drinking  and  dissolute  habits 
are  formed,  and  from  which  largely  extend  the  influences  which 
are  leading  so  many  others  to  ruin. 

Nowhere  is  there  an  active  work  of  reform  more  needed 
than  in  the  mill  population  of  our  State.  Many  of  the  married 
women  who,  living  in  their  own  homes,  form  habits  of  inebriety, 
do  so  by  "  neighboring"  with  each  other,  beer  being  brought 
in  or  sent  for  by  some  one  of  their  number  who  drinks,  and  soon 
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the  indulgence  becomes  general.  One  old  female  toper  in  a 
neighborhood  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  common  center  of  con- 
tagion. 

With  those  who  learn  to  drink  when  children,  it  is  the  old 
story — a  sip  from  the  tumbler  of  their  elders,  hot  punch  for  every 
cold  or  colic,  and  they  are  drunkards  before  they  know  their 
danger. 

Of  the  intoxicating  beverages  first  used,  beer  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  yet  in  but  few  cases  does  the  tippling  stop  with 
its  use,  for,  while  in  but  37  cases  did  the  indulgence  begin  with 
whiskey,  in  181  it  had  become  the  favorite  drink,  and  in  a  few 
cases  oil  of  peppermint  or  chloroform  was  finally  added,  so  mad- 
dened had  the  appetite  become  for  some  fire  hotter  than  its  own 
fury.  Any  beverage  which  makes  the  first  step  toward  inebriety 
seem  easy  and  trivial,  is  a  public  scourge. 

A  knowledge  of  hereditary  conditions  is  of  great  importance, 
but  owing  to  lack  of  intelligence,  ignorance  of  the  family  history, 
or  reluctance  to  expose  family  vices  or  infirmities,  any  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  this  question  must  necessarily  be  most  meagre. 
Enough  has  been  gathered  to  show  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  an  inherited  neurosis  of  greater  or  less  intensity  has  been 
present. 

With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  these  women,  little 
need  be  added.  Many  in  Classes  1  and  2  will  be  rescued  ;  more 
might  be  so. 

Not  one  in  Classes  3  and  4  but  has  passed  the  limits  of 
moral  responsibility.  Freedom  from  the  walls  and  bars  of  a 
prison  means  to  them  but  the  most  abject  bondage  to  their  de- 
praved appetites.  From  the  prison  to  the  rum-shop,  rom  the 
rum-shop  to  the  gutter,  and  from  the  gutter  back  again  to  the 
prison,  is  the  desolate  orbit  to  which  their  existence  has  been 
reduced. 

At  each  return  the  poor  victim  is  a  little  more  hopeless,  a 
little  more  shaken  and  shattered.  If  not  too  far  gone,  mentally 
or  physically,  she  will  recuperate  and  perhaps  become  useful  In 
the  work  of  the  prison,  but  with  the  return  of  her  so-called  free- 
dom, she  will  fall  again  lower  than  before,  and  so  on  to  the  sad 
and  bitter  end. 
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We  hope  the  day  may  come  when,  by  a  wiser  and  more 
humane  legislation,  these  unhappy  outcasts  may  be  protected  from 
themselves  by  surveillance  and  control,  not  penal,  nor  necessarily 
disgraceful,  but  absolute,  without  limit,  and  modified  only  by 
positive  and  continued  evidence  of  reform.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable  be  con- 
served, and  their  impending  ruin  averted. 

Prevent  those  influences  which  lead  to  inebriety  when  pos- 
sible. When  not  possible,  prevent  the  further  self-ruin  of  the 
inebriate  by  wise,  humane,  but  constant  and  unyielding  control 
and  protection. 

Lucy  M.  Hall, 


Kansas.* 


Dio  Lewis  :  Do  you  know  what  a  great  State  Kansas  is  ? 
Extending  400  miles  east  and  west,  by  200  north  and  south, 
it  embraces  scenery  of  every  description.  It  is  what  is  denomi- 
nated rolling  prairie.  The  streams  are  generally  skirted  with 
trees ;  besides  these  there  is  little  woodland.  Views  from  the 
upland  prairie  are  sometimes  enchanting.  When  I  first  came 
here,  the  prairies  abounded  in  beautiful  flowers.  I  have  gathered 
bouquets  that  any  lady  would  regard  as  an  ornament  to  her 
parlor.  Each  season  has  its  peculiar  variety,  so  that  from  early 
spring  till  late  autumn,  look  abroad  where  you  may,  your  eye  is 
greeted  with  various  shades  of  exquisite  and  blending  colors. 
As  the  country  is  cultivated,  the  flowers  pass  away. 

How  came  I  in  Kansas?  I  will  tell  you.  My  son  did  not 
like  the  great  city.  He  was  considering  what  to  do.  He  wanted 
to  go  somewhere  and  do  something.  He  is  my  only  son,  and 
when  we  came  here,  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had 
a  taste  for  the  farm  ;  he  loved  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  He 
thought  he  would  like  to  see  Kansas.  I  am  a  doting  father,  and 
came  along  to  see  that  nothing  happened  to  the  boy. 

We  left  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1870.  I  came  on  the  cars, 
he  with  a  team.  He  left  some  immature  arrangements  with  An- 
na, the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  know  till  two  or  three  years 
later,  when  an  urgent  engagement  took  him  east.  On  his  return, 
he  brought  a  good  wife. 

The  country  was  then  new,  and,  to  be  brief,  we  obtained  by 
pre-emption  and  homesteading,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
acres.     We  have  since  added  sixty  by  purchase. 

We  had  been  here  but  a  week  or  two  when  there  came  a 
blizzard.     O,  how  the  wind  blew,  and  how  it  snowed!      We  had 


*  This  letter  from  a  clergyman,  formerly  well-known  in  Central  New  York,  now  well 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  earnest  young  men  who  are 
considering  Mr.  Greeley's  famous  injunction,  "Young  man,  go  West."  He  was  formerly 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 
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no  fuel,  and  but  the  poorest  kind  of  a  shanty  over  our  heads. 
Our  only  way  to  keep  from  freezing  was  to  cover  ourselves  up  in 
bed,  and  remain  there  until  the  storm  was  over.  A  father  and 
son,  acquaintances  of  ours,  who  came  with  us,  were  so  frightened 
by  the  storm  that  soon  after  it  was  over  they  returned  east. 
The  father  I  have  not  seen  since.  The  son  has  since  told  me 
that  he  was  inexpressibly  sorry  that  he  did  not  stay  and  secure 
the  quarter  section  on  which  I  had  filed  for  him.  He  has  no 
farm  yet. 

My  son  had  one  bad  habit.  He  had  learned  to  love  the 
cigar.  Soon  after  we  came  here  we  estimated  the  cost  of  cigars, 
and  concluded  that  their  annual  cost  would  pay  for  ten  yearling 
calves.  He  was  at  last  induced  to  resolve  that  he  would  not 
annually  smoke  away  ten  yearling  calves.  He  threw  his  cigar 
under  the  furrow  where  he  was  plowing.  Still  he  has  a  hankering 
for  the  weed.  I  trust,  after  he  has  read  a  few  numbers  of  Dio 
Lewis's  Monthly,  he  will  give  up  the  practice  entirely. 

We  have  now  a  farm  of  400  acres,  well  improved,  with  two 
tenant-houses,  and  many  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The  soft  maple, 
cotton  wood,  and  some  other  varieties  of  timber  grow  very  rapid- 
ly, and  in  a  few  years  any  number  of  acres  may  be  converted  in- 
to woodland.  At  first  our  farm  was  entirely  treeless.  We  raise 
melons  too  large  for  a  city  gentleman  to  shoulder.  Strawberries, 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  all  the  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  grow 
like  fun.     Our  apples  are  as  big  as  small  pumpkins. 

Do  you  inquire  about  the  hard  work?  The  farmer  rides 
when  he  plows  his  ground  ;  he  rides  when  he  plants  and  culti- 
vates his  corn ;  he  rides  when  he  mows  and  rakes  his  hay ;  he 
rides  when  he  sows  and  harvests  his  grain.  Seated  upon  his 
cushioned  harvester,  he  can  throw  off  his  grain  in  bound  sheaves 
as  fast  as  two  or  three  persons  can  set  them  up.  Or,  if  it  is 
thought  best,  his  wife  can  take  his  place,  and  do  the  whole  thing 
without  removing  her  gloves.  A  letter  from  our  late  school- 
teacher's wife  says  she  had  just  mowed  60  acres  of  grass. 
Where  is  the  hard  work? 

Let  me  sum  up  the  results  of  our  coming  to  Kansas.  My 
son  has  a  farm  of  400  acres,  a  fine  house  at  our  county  seat  a 
few  miles  from  his  farm,  a  span  of  bays  for  his  double  carriage ;  and 
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his  wife  has  her  single  bay  and  buggy.  She  knows  how  to  har- 
ness and  unharness  "  Pet,"  or  she  can  put  a  saddle  on  her  and 
lope  like  a  trooper.  She  will  need  a  little  further  instruction 
before  she  adopts  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's  California  manner  of  riding, 
though  I  think  the  style  which  he  recommends  is  quite  be- 
coming. 

Now,  is  not  all  this  better  than  to  remain  east,  toil  as  a  hired 
man,  and  the  wife  take  in  sewing? 

I  have  said  little  about  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  If  a 
man  has  not  a  good  deal  of  endurance  in  his  constitution,  he 
would  better  not  attempt  the  role  of  pioneer.  But  if  he  is  per- 
severing, industrious  and  economical,  has  good  health  and  a  good 
wife,  he  is  sure  to  win.  I  might  as  well  say  that  if  he  has 
an  intended,  he  will  do  well  to  bring  her  along  at  first.  A  good 
wife  always  does  more  than  pay  her  way,  even  if  she  does  noth- 
ing but  look  on. 

Elihu  Barbour. 


A    Wretched   Mistake. 


By  the  Editor. 

For  three  years  Mrs.  B had  been  a  sad,  nervous  invalid, 

when  by  the  death  of  an  uncle  she  came  into  possession  of  bonds 
yielding  an  income  of  13,000.  At  once  her  health  began  to  im- 
prove, she  walked  erect,  and  the  lines  of  her  face  were  curiously 
changed. 

Since  her  marriage  she  had  become  a  beggar,  and  beggars 
are  not  strong  in  health  or  bearing.  Her  husband  was  rich,  but 
"  careful"  about  his  money.  He  never  parted  with  a  dollar  if  he 
could  possibly  keep  it. 

Their  house  was  handsome,  and  their  table  good,  but  while 
Dora  the  servant,  who  dressed  quite  as  well  as  her  mistress,  was 

never   obliged   to  beg  for  money,  Mrs.  B could  not  get  a 

dollar  for  personal  expenses  without  explaining,  urging — begging. 

Visiting  her  mother  in  another  State,  she  related,  with  many 
tears,  the  following  story  : 

"  I  needed  a  warm  dress,  but  so  great  was  my  repugnance 
to  asking  John  for  the  means,  that  I  put  it  off  till  after  new  year's. 
One  evening  we  had  company,  and  John  was  gratified  with  their 
praise  of  my  singing.  After  we  had  retired  and  he  had  spoken 
very  warmly  of  my  success  in  entertaining  our  friends,  I  thought 
the  moment  auspicious,  and  mentioned  the  needed  dress.  He 
was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  then  said  : 

"  '  Why,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  the  best  dressed 
woman  among  them.  Don't  you  think,  dearest,  it's  a  foolish 
thing  to  go  on  adding  dress  after  dress,  when  your  closet  is  so 
full  that  you  can  hardly  get  into  it  ?  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
I  should  say,  wear  out  some  of  the  dresses  you  already  have  be- 
fore getting  more.' 

"  Not  another  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us.     I  did  not 
choose  to  tell  him  that  the  dress  I  had  worn  that  evening  was  my- 
only  handsome  one,  and  that  my  only  warm  woolen  dress  was 
worn  out.     I  could  not  sleep,  and  before  morning,  resolved,  come 
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what  might,  I  would  never  beg  again.  That  vow  I  have  kept. 
During  two  years  I  have  had  no  additions  to  my  ward-robe,  ex- 
cept the  woolen  dress  you  sent  to  me.  Not  one  word  has  passed 
between  my  husband  and  self  on  the  subject. 

"  When  I  left  my  music  teaching,  with  its  large  income  and 
sweet  independence,  and  gave  myself  to  John,  it  was  easy  to  make 
me  happy.  I  asked  but  little,  and  you  know,  mother,  that  I 
never  shrink  from  care  and  labor.  Now  that  dear  Uncle  Eben's 
bonds  afford  me  the  means  to  clothe  myself,  and  assist  my  nieces 
as  I  used  to,  I  shall  forgive,  forget,  and  be  happy.  John  is  urging 
me  to  transfer  the  bonds  to  him,  and  let  him  take  care  of  them 
for  me." 

"My  daughter,  will  you  do  it?" 

"  Why,  mother,  I  have  kissed  those  yellow,  dirty  old  bonds 
again  and  again,  because  they  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
become  a  happy  and  loving  wife.  I  tremble  when  I  think  how 
near  I  came  to  hating  my  husband.  I  shall  keep  the  bonds  in  my 
own  hands !  They  are  really  and  truly  the  only  bonds  that  bind 
me  to  life." 


Employers  and  Employed. 

A  little  time  ago,  I  visited  the  large  publishing  house  of 
Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  London.  Nearly  a  thousand  men 
were  busy  at  the  presses  or  preparing  wood-cuts,  giving  to  the 
people  the  great  need  of  the  age,  cheap,  good  literature.  All 
worked  with  enthusiasm.  What  was  the  secret  of  it?  Was  it 
because  they  received  fair  wages  ?  Not  that  alone.  Was  it 
because  they  were  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  from  one  man 
to  another,  be  he  hod-carrier  or  millionaire?  Not  that  only. 
They  were  sharers  in  the  profits  of  the  firm.  Every  book  printed 
was  their  book.  Every  hour  wasted  was  their  loss.  Of  the 
capital,  $200,000  is  held  by  about  300  employes  who  have  been 
able  to  buy  stock.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  others,  each 
by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  cents  weekly,  in  three  years  and 
a  half  became  partners.  Those  unable  to  save  even  this  are 
helped  to  partnership  after  five  years  by  the  Provident  Society, 
established  for  old  or  disabled  employes. 

"  Profit-sharing"  of  employers  with  the  employed,  is  gaining 
ground  abroad.  Professor  Sedley  Taylor,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  written  much  and  ably  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  given  a  detailed  account  of  several  of  the  more  than  100 
firms  already  using  this  method  in  Europe. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Co.,  with  15,743  employes, 
has  practiced  profit-sharing  for  forty  years.  The  entire  sum 
allotted  the  men,  over  and  above  market  wages,  during  this  time, 
has  been  $  11,000,000.  Formerly  a  bonus  was  paid  in  cash. 
Now,  it  is  compulsorily  invested  for  a  retiring  life-pension,  when 
the  employe  is  fifty  years  old. 

Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co.,  Publishers,  give  i5  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profits  to  their  workmen.  The  amount  distributed  in  ten  years 
has  been  $1 25, 000.  One-third  is  given  in  money,  one-third  to 
their  Provident  Society,  and  the  remaining  third  is  received 
after  twenty  years  of  labor.     A  single  incident  will  show  the  in- 
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terest,  after  profit-sharing  was  introduced.  Two  workmen,  setting 
type,  had  each  a  lamp.  They  at  once  moved  their  cases  together 
and  blew  out  the  light  to  save  expense  for  the  firm  of  which  they 
were  now  a  part. 

The  proprietor  has  also  organized  a  school  for  his  apprentices, 
where  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  chemistry,  etc.,  are  taught. 
The  pupils  are  promised  two  cents  for  each  attendance,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  receive  this  for  spending-money. 

The  Company  of  General  Insurances  has  for  thirty  years 
divided  five  per  cent,  of  its  profits  among  its  employes,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  several  salaries.  This  is  accumulated  at  four  per 
cent,  compound  interest,  until  the  workman  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  in  their  employ.  The  sum  thus  assigned  has  been 
nearly  #1,000,000. 

I  was  interested  in  the  immense  Bon  Marche ;  I  saw  the 
rooms  where  the  2,300  clerks  take  their  meals,  and  where  many 
of  them  sleep.  Madame  Boucicant's  husband  and  son  having 
died,  she  is  the  responsible  head.  Of  the  #4,000,000  capital,  she 
holds  $2,5oo,ooo,  while  her  employes  hold  $5oo,ooo.  After 
five  years  of  labor  in  her  house,  all  share  in  her  profits.  This  is 
put  at  four  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  till  the  men  have  worked 
twenty  years,  and  the  women  fifteen.  The  labor-share,  since  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  seven  years  ago,  has  reached  nearly 
#100,000. 

In  1878,  a  company  was  formed  in  Paris  to  study  profit- 
sharing  and  report  its  progress.  The  annual  bulletin  can  be 
obtained  from  our  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Maison  Leclaire,  with  its  thousand  workmen,  is  well 
known.  The  founder,  the  son  of  a  poor  village  shoemaker, 
coming  penniless  at  seventeen  to  Paris,  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hard  master,  and  determined  in  after  years  to  aid  those  who 
worked  for  him.  During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  business, 
they  subscribed  monthly  to  a  Mutual  Aid  Society.  This  fund 
was  then  taken  into  the  partnership.  The  profits  are  given  (after 
taking  out  five  per  cent,  interest  on  capital),  one-fourth  to  the  two 
managing  partners,  one-fourth  to  the  Aid  Society,  and  half  in 
money  to  the  workmen.  The  day  before  his  death  in  1872, 
Leclaire  wrote  his  partner: 
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"  Until  sound  learning  shall  have  replaced  ignorance  among 
the  masses,  until  the  disinherited  shall  have  strength  to  raise 
themselves  to  us,  we  must  hold  out  a  hand  to  them.  Otherwise 
the  rooted  antagonism  between  the  suffering  classes  and  the  more 
fortunate  will  never  cease.  It  is  better  for  me  to  earn  100  francs 
and  give  fifty  to  my  workmen,  than  to  earn  only  twenty-five  and 
keep  them  all  myself." 

The  results  from  profit-sharing  have  been  excellent.  Work- 
men have  been  encouraged  to  save,  to  do  more  and  better  work, 
to  be  sober  and  self-respecting,  and  to  avoid  strikes  as  detrimental 
to  their  own  welfare.  They  are  no  longer  eye-servants,  and 
they  desire  homes  of  their  own. 

Postmaster-General  Fawcett  in  "  Pauperism,  Its  Causes  and 
Remedies,"  says  :  "  The  public  press  often  tells  us  how  some 
iron-master  or  some  manufacturer  has  become  a  millionaire,  but 
not  a  word  is  said  about  an  advance  in  the  condition  of  those  with- 
out whose  labor  such  vast  wealth  could  not  be  accumulated.  *  * 
All  experience  shows  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  introducing 
more  harmonious  relations,  unless  employers  and  employed  are 
both  made  to  feel  that  they  have  an  immediate  and  direct  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged." 

A  letter  received  from  one  of  England's  largest  manu- 
facturers, has  these  words  :  "  I  think  when  the  time  comes  for 
co-operative  production,  it  will  solve  many  questions,  destroy  large 
manufacturing  monopolies,  and  raise  the  laboring  slave  to  an 
independent  position  in  his  own  and  our  opinion.  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  mind  at  least  of  the  intelli- 
gent employer  of  labor,  that  he  owes  his  work  people  some- 
thing." 

Of  course,  it  is  objected  that  such  broad  partnerships  destroy 
somewhat  the  privacy  of  business — that  workmen  are  unwilling 
to  share  fosses,  and  that  wages  are  better  in  America  than  else- 
where, therefore  labor  should  be  satisfied.  The  recent  great 
strike  in  our  own  conntry,  saying  nothing  of  the  2,352  in  Europe 
since  1870,  show  that  there  is  still  dissatisfaction,  both  with  length 
of  hours  and  wages.  Doubtless  we  shall  help  to  save  our  Sab- 
bath by  the  adoption  of  the  English  half-holiday  on  Saturdays. 
The  man  who  works  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  scarcely  knowing 
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that  the  flowers  are  growing  about  him,  or  that  the  sky  is  blue 
above  him,  must  have  some  time  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
Shall  we  not  also  help  solve  the  labor  question  by  "  profit-sharing' '  ? 

A  hopeful  sign  of  that  future  when,  as  the  lamented  W. 
Stanley  Jevons  said,  "the  workman's  interests  shall  be  bound  up 
with  those  of  his  employer,  rather  than  workmen  banded  to- 
gether, and  employers  together,"  is  the  fact  that  never  before 
were  employers  building  so  many  tasteful  homes  for  the  employed 
as  now. 

In  Sweden  model  dwellings  are  erected  with  the  intention 
that  the  workmen,  by  annual  payments,  shall  become  the  owners. 
They  are  usually  designed  for  two  families,  three  rooms  for  each, 
the  rent  about  sixteen  dollars  a  year,  paid  for  by  their  vegetable 
gardens. 

Mr.  Krupp,  at  his  steel  works  at  Essen,  Prussia,  where  17,- 
000  men  are  employed,  has  already  built  about  3,000  houses  for 
them.  He  has  also  established  schools  and  a  reading-room. 
When  ill,  they  receive  half-pay,  and  are  cared  for  in  the  hospitals 
without  cost. 

Saltaire,  built  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  for  his  4,000  workmen,  is 
clean  and  attractive  with  its  two-story  houses  of  light  stone,  its 
flower-beds  in  every  front  yard,  its  handsome  hall  used  as  a 
library,  museum,  and  for  class-rooms,  its  park  of  fourteen  acres 
with  cricket-grounds  and  lake  for  boating,  and  without  a  single 
saloon  in  the  town. 

The  944  building  associations  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  share  capital  of  190,000,000,  are  making  many  waste  places 
comfortable  and  healthful. 

Peabody,  with  his  $2,5oo,ooo,  set  an  example  that  the  world 
will  more  and  more  emulate.  Fifteen  of  the  worst  localities  of 
London  have  immense  brick  or  stone  blocks,  with  clean  rooms 
and  happy  children.  While  each  of  the  nearly  8,000  rooms  pays 
only  about  fifty  cents  a  week  for  rent,  the  net  profit  on  capital  is 
from  2)%  to  3 y£  Per  cent. 

Two  other  London  societies  have  each  spent  #i,5oo,ooo  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Some  towns  in  France  are  thus  using  their 
surplus  capital,  believing  it  to  be  a  paying  investment  as  well  as 
a  humanitarian  scheme. 
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The  work  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  of  London,  one  feature  of 
which  is  that  wealthy  ladies  shall  each  look  after  three  or  four 
homes,  collecting  rents  and  giving  helpful  suggestions  as  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  deserves  careful  study.  Neat,  skilled,  and  able- 
bodied  workmen  cannot  come  from  squalid  homes,  where  food  is 
poorly  cooked  and  ventilation  and  drainage  unknown.  A  pot  of 
flowers  in  the  window  of  shop  or  home,  and  a  picture  on  the 
wall,  are  wonderful  educators.  All  through  Scandinavia  one  sees 
flowers  in  every  window,  be  the  house  ever  so  modest.  What 
wonder  that  the  people  are  honest,  the  doors  of  a  Norwegian 
never  being  locked,  and  that  they  are  most  tender  alike  to  children 
and  animals  ? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  profit-sharing  and  home-build- 
ing, humanity  as  well  as  self-interest  must  enlist  employers  in  the 
education  of  the  employed.  The  workingman  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  our  civilization.  Through  his  increasingly 
strong  labor-organizations,  men  will  be  sent  to  Congress  to  rep- 
resent his  interests.  Power  will  not  be  wanting,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislation  thus  effected,  with  regard  to  monopolies,  taxes 
on  land,  eight-hour  system,  etc.,  will  depend  largely  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  constituents. 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  of  education  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
the  working-people  :  "  It  is,  indeed,  not  the  principal,  but  the 
sole  remedy,  understood  in  its  widest  sense."  Said  Jules  Ferry 
recently  :  "  Labor  and  schools — that  is  the  law  of  the  future.  It 
is  by  these  that  the  great  American  democracy  is  daily  taking 
gigantic  strides  toward  the  almost  incalculable  greatness  of  its 
destinies." 

-  France  herself  is  nobly  doing  her  part.  There  are  more 
than  100  art  classes  for  adults  in  Paris  alone,  all  numerously  at- 
tended, and  chiefly  by  workingmen.  There  are  also  courses  of 
elementary  and  advanced  lectures  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
art  and  science,  including  modern  languages,  biology  and  mathe- 
matics, given  by  men  of  national  reputation  to  large  audiences, 
composed  mostly  of  workingmen.  Especially  does  one  see  this 
at  the  College  de  France  and  Conservatoire  des  Arts.  Similar 
courses  are  given  in  all  the  chief  towns.  This  is  a  feature  Amer- 
ica might  well  copy  for  her  adult  population.     Where  is  our  South 
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Kensington,  "with  its  science  and  art  schools  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  evening  classes  for  artisans  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  month? 

The  workingmen's  colleges,  the  first  organized  in  1854  by 
Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  assisted  by  such  men  as  Ruskin, 
Rossetti,  Cave  Thomas,  and  others,  are  not  only  the  best  possible 
preventive  of  socialism,  but  the  best  aid  to  good  citizenship. 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  is  President  of  one  college  with  700 
students,  and  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  of  another.  The  course  is 
so  thorough  that  some  of  the  students  have  taken  the  B.A.  de- 
gree of  London  University.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  small — 
twenty-five  cents  a  term  for  Greek  or  Latin.  Each  Saturday 
evening,  free  popular  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  scholars. 
Dr.  Birbeck  began  a  somewhat  similar  work  thirty  years  before, 
and  his  institute  has  become  the  parent  of  1 ,000  others  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union  is  an  associa- 
tion of  55o  clubs  for  mutual  improvement  by  lectures  and  libra- 
ries, and  for  recreation.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  is  its  leading  spirit. 
Only  recently  1,000  of  its  75,000  members  were  entertained  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  President  and  his  wife,  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Brassey.  How  different  the  position  of  the 
intelligent  workingman  of  to-day  from  that  of  the  Helots  of 
Sparta,  put  to  death  at  will,  or  the  Roman  peasant,  sold  like  an 
ox  with  the  land  on  which  he  labored. 

We  visited  with  great  interest  many  workshops  abroad, 
always  finding  where  most  was  done  for  the  employed,  there 
most  was  also  done  for  the  employer.  In  the  large  engineering 
works  of  the  Messrs.  Tangye,  in  Birmingham,  with  2,000  men, 
lectures  are  given  twice  a  week,  during  the  dinner  hour,  on  po- 
litical or  general  subjects,  the  men  often  suggesting  the  topics. 
Evening  classes  are  held,  a  library  provided,  and  a  visitor  for  the 
sick;  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  furnished,  the  latter  costing  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  cents.  It  is  a  comfort  to  see  the  men  eating 
this,  rather  than  a  cold  dinner  from  a  tin  pail.  Perry  &  Co.,  pen 
makers,  have  a  dining  hall  with  complete  kitchen  apparatus. 
They  loaned  the  committee  having  it  in  charge,  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  food  at  the  start.     The  firm  also  fitted  up  a  theatre, 
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and  purchased  a  lantern  for  dissolving"  views.  Several  firms  have 
bought  brass  instruments  for  bands  organized  among  the  men. 
The  wife  of  the  leading  minister  of  Birmingham  gives  health 
lectures  to  the  wives  of  workingmen. 

Three  firms  in  Manchester  have  institutes  attached  to  their 
works.  Others  every  pay-day  give  each  of  their  three  or  four 
thousand  men  a  paper  or  magazine.  Penny  biographies  and 
histories  are  scattered  widely.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  the  well- 
known  author,  has  been  an  ardent  promoter  of  this.  The  man 
who  works  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  has  no  time  for  two-volume 
novels  or  six-volume  histories.  The  man  or  woman  with  leisure 
owes  it  to  humanity  that  he  or  she  use  it  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  toil. 

In  the  immense  dry-soap  works  of  Hudson  &  Co.,  at  Liver- 
pool and  London,  cocoa-rooms  are  provided,  where  cocoa  or  tea 
are  served  at  a  cent  a  cup,  a  bun  at  the  same  price,  with  jam, 
meat,  etc.,  at  low  rates.  The  profits  made  on  the  refreshments 
are  distributed  by  a  committee  of  the  work-people  as  they  see 
fit.  At  the  end  of  these  rooms  there  is  a  stage  for  concerts,  pri- 
vate theatricals  or  bowling.     A  piano  is  also  furnished. 

De  la  Rue  &  Co.,  printers  and  lithographers,  some  thirty 
years  ago  organized  a  Factory  Tea  Society,  to  give  tea  writh  the 
evening  meal  at  five  o'clock  daily,  with  tea  and  sugar  to  be  taken 
home  on  Friday  evenings.  These  being  purchased  at  wholesale, 
were  sold  to  the  workmen  at  a  fair  profit,  and  the  money  put 
aside  for  their  Provident  Society  Fund.  Last  year  the  profits 
were  $2,5oo.  More  than  27,000  gallons  of  tea  were  sent  in  hot 
cans  to  the  workmen.  They  pay  weekly  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
a  pint.     The  fund  is  used  in  sickness  or  death. 

James  Smicton  &  Sons,  near  Dundee,  employ  about  five 
hundred  persons  in  weaving.  They  provide  a  piano  and  har- 
monium in  a  hall  accommodating  600,  used  as  a  school-room 
during  the  day,  and  for  classes  and  lectures  in  the  evening. 
They  pay  a  librarian  to  take  charge  of  a  good  library. 

Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  great 
charities,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Provident  Society  among  his  men. 
In  a  letter  he  says  :  "Ina  large  number  of  cases,  libraries  with 
reading-rooms  have  been  established  by  firms  for  their  young 
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men,  and  these  are  well  used  and  appreciated.  The  best  way  to 
promote  benefit  and  provident  societies  is,  I  believe,  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  men  themselves."  How  nobly  he  has  done 
this,  the  figures  in  last  year's  report  abundantly  testify. 

In  Switzerland,  the  workingmen  in  their  associations  pro- 
vide lectures  on  social  and  political  questions.  In  remote  com- 
munes, if  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  the  workmen  themselves 
prepare  the  lectures. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  in  our  own  country,  reported 
from  Pullman,  Fairbanks,  Wanamaker,  Waltham  Watch  Factory, 
Pacific  Mills,  Passaic  Rolling  Mills,  and  elsewhere,  would  be 
helpful.  Every  State,  and  the  nation  as  well,  needs  a  Labor 
Bureau  as  ably  managed  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  Then  we 
should  know  how  long  our  work  people  labor,  in  what  homes 
they  live,  and  whether  or  not  justice  is  done  them.  The  State 
should  be  interested  in  the  best  good  of  every  citizen. 

Dr.  Haggood  of  Georgia  rightly  says  :  "A  man  who  does 
not  know  that  voters  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  does  not 
know  enough  to  be  argued  with."  And  yet  we  have  in  this 
country  3,000,000  whites  over  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot 
write,  and  a  larger  number  of  colored  in  the  same  deplorable 
condition.  In  Germany,  in  1870,  only  twelve  per  cent,  were 
illiterate.  In  the  United  States,  that  year,  there  were  20  per 
cent.  In  the  last  sixty  years,  over  11,000,000  immigrants  have 
come  to  us.     Last  year  the  average  was  over  2,000  a  day. 

Prof.  Walker  says  :  "If  the  State  will  see  to  it  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  and  cipher,  that  the 
common  air  and  common  water  are  kept  pure,  and  that  the  first 
feeble  efforts  of  the  poor  at  bettering  their  condition  and  saving 
*  for  a  rainy  day '  are  guarded  against  official  frauds  and  speculative 
risks,  it  may  take  its  hands  off  at  a  hundred  other  points  and 
trust  its  citizens  to  do  and  care  for  themselves.  Postal  Savings 
Banks,  such  as  England  has  tried  so  successfully  for  twenty  years, 
with  life  annuities,  will  remedy  '  frauds  and  speculative  risks/  and 
be  of  great  value  to  the  poor." 

The  Government  must  do  much  for  education,  and  yet  we 
shall  doubtless  be  obliged  to  have  many  Peabodys  and  Sloters 
before  the   work  is  accomplished.     The  elevation   of  the  world 
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comes  largely  from  individual  effort.  I  know  a  minister  who 
teaches  classes  in  botany  gratuitously,  that  his  people  may  have 
minds  above  the  frivolities  of  life,  as  well  as  honor  the  Maker  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  about  them.  The  Chautauqua  course  of 
reading,  started  by  Dr.  Vincent,  is  doing  incalculable  good  among 
the  people.  The  country  has  also  much  to  hope  from  the  higher 
education  of  woman,  because  of  the  consequent  elevation  of 
society,  and  a  race  of  educated   men  born  of  educated  mothers. 

Common  school  education  would  be  a  blessing,  if  for  no 
higher  reason  than  that  it  increases  the  income  of  the  laborer 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  near  future,  technical  edu- 
cation will  fit  men  and  women  to  earn  their  living. 

Each  large  city  can  do  at  least  what  has  been  done  by  the 
business  firms  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  its  "  Educational  Bureau," 
during  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bolton,  after  several  trips 
abroad,  determined  to  enlist  the  city  in  more  general  education 
for  the  working-people.  For  six  months,  each  noon  and  night, 
he  visited  nearly  every  mill  and  factory  among  over  2,000  people, 
and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  employers,  gathered  the  men 
around  him  for  ten  minutes,  speaking  from  box,  counter  or  anvil. 
Twelve  entertainments  were  offered  them  for  one  dollar,  eight 
cents  each,  with  the  gift  each  time  of  a  condensed  graphic  book 
of  forty  pages.  Over  4,000  took  course-tickets,  among  them  400 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

Fortunately,  a  wealthy  and  generous  man,  Mr.  W.  H.  Doan, 
had  built  a  plain  tabernacle   for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  this 
was  packed  every  Saturday  evening,  hundreds  going  away  un- 
able to  gain  admittance.     After  a  half-hour  concert  by  a  trained 
orchestra,  the  people  stood  for  five  minutes,  and  then  listened  to 
a  lecture  by  Beecher,  Gough,  Tourgee,  Joseph  Cook,  or  others. 
The  books  were  on  astronomy,  geology,  histories  of  England, 
France,  or  the  United  States,  health,  manners,  etc.     Crowds  came 
in  from  the  suburbs.     One  man  who  had  walked  six  miles  only 
to  find  the  doors  closed,  said :     "  I  don't  mind  the  loss  of  the 
lecture  so  much,  if  I  can  only  have  the  book  sent  me,"  and  he 
left  two  cents  with  a  stranger  for  postage.     On  the  last -night, 
which  is  made  a  special  occasion,  the  tabernacle  being  trimmed 
with  flags  and  flowers,  little  tickets  called  "red  options"  are  sold 
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for  twenty-five  cents,  transferable  some  months  later  for  a  regular 
ticket.  One  sick  workman,  out  of  money,  offered  to  give  his 
note  for  the  twenty-five  cents,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  lose 
the  lectures. 

The  second  year  twenty  entertainments  were  given  for 
$i.5o,  ten  in-door  lectures,  preceded  not  only  by  a  concert,  but 
by  a  half-hour  prelude  on  the  eye,  architecture,  glaciers,  or  other 
useful  subjects,  often  illustrated,  and  ten  out-door  concerts  on  the 
public  square,  under  an  electric  light  of  32,000  candle-power. 
The  people,  therefore,  had  concerts,  preludes  and  lectures  in 
winter,  and  also  in  summer,  with  nearly  5, 000,000  pages  in  the 
books,  for  seven  and  a  half  cents  each  evening.  After  paying  all 
expenses,  $1,000  were  put  in  the  bank  the  first  year,  and  over 
twice  that  amount  the  second,  to  be  used,  it  is  hoped,  toward 
a  people's  college,  a  large  public  building,  with  hall,  art  gallery, 
and  institute,  where  drawing,  wood-carving,  telegraphy,  etc., 
may  be  taught,  and  many  other  things  made  or  grown  in  Ohio 
exhibited. 

This  self-supporting  Educational  Bureau  is  upheld  by  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  city.  The 
President,  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  is  also  President  of  the  Brush 
Electric  Company.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  as  well  as  the  press,  has  given  the  plan  hearty  com- 
mendation, opens  the  course  the  coming  winter.  Last  year  a 
debate  on  Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  by  Prof.  Sumner  of 
Yale  College,  and  Denslow  of  Chicago,  drew  an  immense  audience. 
This  winter  Woman  Suffrage  will  be  debated.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  cooking  will  be  given  to  the  wives  of  ticket-holders. 

Over  200  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received  from  cities 
and  firms  in  various  parts  of  the  country ,  showing  that  there  is 
deep  interest  in  whatever  elevates  the  people. 

Does  this  work  pay?  Ask  anybody  who  has  watched  the 
4,000  eager  faces  as  they  listened  to  every  word  of  the  speakers, 
or  carefully  read  the  little  books,  having  them  bound  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  for  25  cents.  Ask  those  who  work  60  hours  a 
week  by  a  heated  furnace  or  an  oil-tank,  eating  a  cold  dinner 
and  going  wearily  home  by  gas-light. 

Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


Beautiful    Hands. 


A  pair  of  well  kept  and  well  cared  for  hands,  white  and 
shapely,  is  a  decided  mark  of  beauty  and  a  very  desirable  posses- 
sion. Unfortunately  all  womankind  are  not  furnished  by  nature 
with  finely-shaped  hands,  but  ugliness  may  be  very  much  modi- 
fied, and  even  beauty  vastly  improved,  by  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion. To  give  a  child  well-formed  hands,  it  is  not  absolutely- 
necessary  to  begin  two  generations  before  the  child  is  born,  al- 
though the  law  of  heredity  is  as  strong  on  this  point  as  on  any 
other  ;  but  care  and  attention  must  be  given  them  in  early  child- 
hood, or  it  will  be  everlastingly  too  late. 

Biting  the  nails  ruins  the  shape  of  both  nail  and  finger  ;  and 
pulling  the  knuckles — a  common  and  barbarous  habit  among 
children  which  should  never  be  allowed — enlarges  the  joints  and 
makes  the  fingers  thick  and  clumsy.  Any  mother  may  give  her 
child  tapering  fingers  if  she  choose  to  take  the  trouble,  and  those 
who  have  suffered  from  want  of  a  like  care,  if  none  others,  will 
gladly  take  the  trouble.  A  daily  pinching,  slight  of  course,  while 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  yielding,  will  in  time  give  them  the  desired 
shape.     A  child  may  be  taught  to  do  it  herself. 

Some  mothers  go  so  far  in  their  desire  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters beautiful  hands  as  to  compel  the  little  ones  to  wear  steel 
thimbles  during  their  sleep.  This  is  rather  heroic  treatment,  against 
which  the  child  naturally  rebels,  but  the  wise  mother  pays  no 
heed  to  the  little  ebullitions  of  temper,  well  knowing  that  in  after 
days  her  daughter  will  rise  up  and  thank  her.  Madam  Patterson- 
Bonaparte  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  pair  of  most  beautiful 
hands,  and  it  is  said  that  the  exquisite  taper  of  her  fingers  was 
acquired  by  this  same  disagreeable  practice  of  wearing  thimbles.. 

The  first  great  requisite  toward  beauty  is  absolute  cleanli- 
ness. This  can  never  be  attained  without  the  plentiful  use  of 
pure,  soft  water  and  good  soap.  Nothing  keeps  the  hands  in  so 
good  condition  as  rain-water,  or  distilled  water  ;  but  as  these  are 
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often  unattainable,  the  next  best  must  be  made  use  of.  A  bottle 
of  ammonia  and  a  box  of  powdered  borax  are  indispensable  toilet 
articles.  A  few  drops  of  one  or  a  tiny  bit  of  the  other  in  the 
hardest  water  will  make  it  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  Neither 
very  hot  nor  very  cold  water  should  be  used  ;  tepid  water  softens 
and  cleanses  better  than  either.  Extremes  and  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  should  be  avoided  also.  Fine  white  sand — which 
may  be  dried  and  used  again  and  again — poured  into  the  basin 
and  used  with  the  water,  will  be  found  very  efficacious  in  smooth- 
ing rough  places  and  in  removing  certain  stains  which  have  not 
become  too  deeply  settled  into  the  pores.  The  acids — oxalic  and 
others — which  are  necessary  for  obstinate  stains,  are  deadly  poi- 
sons, and  should  be  used  with  great  care ;  the  hands  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  with  clear  water  after  they  have  been  applied, 
and  well  rubbed  with  glycerine  or  cold  cream,  as  the  acid  leaves 
the  skin  harsh  and  dry. 

For  whitening  the  hands  there  are  various  preparations 
which  may  be  used  without  harm.  Glycerine,  vaseline,  cold 
cream  or  mutton  tallow,  well  rubbed  in,  with  a  pair  of  old  gloves 
worn  over  night,  will  do  much  to  soften  and  whiten.  The  white 
of  an  eggy  with  a  grain  of  alum  dissolved  in  it,  spread  on  the 
hands  and  wrapped  in  old  linen  over  night,  will,  so  the  chroniclers 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  say,  make  even  soft  and  flabby  flesh  firm 
and  clear  looking.  Oat-meal  and  corn-meal,  both  dry  and  moist, 
may  be  used  with  good  effect.  The  roughest  and  ugliest  pair  of 
hands  may  be  made  smooth  and  soft,  if  not  white,  in  one  month, 
if  the  owner  will  but  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  washed  in  warm 
water  every  night,  and  rubbed  with  whichever  of  the  simple  prep- 
arations mentioned  best  agrees  with  the  skin — one  or  two  appli- 
cations will  discover  that — and  then  incase  them  in  a  pair  of  loose 
gloves,  from  which  the  ends  of  the  fingers  have  been  cut. 

A  paste  for  the  face  and  hands,  used  by  the  Romans,  was 
made  of  three  ounces  of  ground  barley,  one  ounce  of  honey,  and 
the  white  of  one  egg,  mixed  thoroughly.  This  must  be  spread 
on  thickly  and  worn  over  night.  This  used  nightly  for  a  month 
will  make  the  skin  fine  and  soft ;  after  that  it  need  not  be  used 
so  often.  This  is  rather  troublesome,  as  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied  must  be  protected  by  gloves  or  old  linen. 
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Now  that  we  have  the  hands  shapely,  soft  and  white,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  nails.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  pro- 
fessional manicure  is  as  follows :  The  finger  tips  are  put  to  soak 
in  delicately-colored  finger  bowls  half  full  of  tepid  water,  slightly 
scented  with  perfume.  After  twenty  minutes  of  patient  waiting 
the  operator  takes  one  hand,  and,  with  an  ivory  blade,  or  dull 
pointed  steel  one,  loosens  and  pushes  back  the  cuticle  from  the 
half-moon,  which  in  most  cases  is  nearly  or  quite  covered.  This 
is  often  attended  with  considerable  pain,  or  at  least  discomfort ; 
in  stubborn  cases  some  manicures  use  acid,  but  this  is  not  desirable,, 
as  it  makes  the  fingers  very  sensitive  for  days.  When  the  flesh  is. 
well  loosened,  all  the  superfluous  part  is  cut  away  with  a  tiny  pair 
of  curved  scissors,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  nails; 
are  then  trimmed  to  the  proper  shape.  Pointed  French  ones  are 
considered  the  latest,  but  people  of  the  best  taste  find  that  an 
oval-shaped  nail,  a  little  longer  and  about  the  shape  of  the  finger,, 
gives  a  better  taper  to  the  fingers  than  the  pointed  ones.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste ;  but  no  matter  what  the 
shape,  they  must  be  left  to  grow  quite  long. 

After  filing,  a  chamois  polisher  and  powder  are  used  until' 
they  shine  beautifully  ;  then  comes  a  thorough  washing  and  brush- 
ing in  tepid  water,  and  again  are  they  polished  with  the  attend- 
ant's bare  hand,  the  oil  from  the  human  hand  giving  a  higher 
degree  of  polish  on  finger  nails  as  well  as  on  wood.  This  proc- 
ess consumes  about  an  hour,  and  is  rather  enjoyable.  Many- 
people  pay  a  stated  sum  quarterly,  and  go  to  the  manicure  twice 
a  week,  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  after  they  are  once  well 
attended  to,  a  few  minutes'  care  and  attention  daily  will  keep  the 
nails  in  good  order.  Every  time  the  hands  are  washed  the  flesh 
should  be  carefully  pushed  back  with  the  towel ;  this  will  keep  it 
loose  and  in  good  shape  ;  and  two  minutes'  rubbing  will  give 
them  a  good  polish.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  groups  of  ladies  sitting  on  the  verandas  at  the 
watering  places,  each  lady  vigorously  filing  and  polishing  her 
nails.  It  comes  to  be  a  regular  morning  pastime  at  many  hotels,, 
and  it  is  well,  for  even  this  is  better  than  sitting  with  folded  hands. 

Fanchon. 


Husbands  and  Wives. 


Many  husbands,  from  indifference  or  indolence,  allow  their 
wives  to  manage  at  home  as  they  please.  But  the  husband  who 
thinks  that  his  wife  has  the  same  right  to  manage  her  household 
affairs  that  he  has  to  manage  his  business,  is  a  very  rare  man. 
Some  men  are  good-natured  about  it,  and  besides  they  may  think 
they  fare  better  when  they  recognize  the  wife's  independent  re- 
sponsibility. Such  husbands  usually  pride  themselves  upon  their 
amiability.     You  will  hear  them  say, 

"I  let  her  manage  pretty  much  as  she  pleases." 

To  show  how  that  sounds,  reverse  it.  The  husband  is  a 
builder  of  houses.     The  wife  says,  with  a  gracious  condescension, 

"  Oh,  I  let  him  manage  pretty  much  as  he  pleases." 

Two  men  engage  in  the  grocery  business.  One  sells,  the 
other  buys,  delivers  and  collects.  One  does  the  inside,  the  other 
does  the  outside  work.  This  is  a  common  division  of  labor. 
Now  imagine  one  of  these  men  to  say, 

"  I  manage  the  outside  to  suit  myself,  but  I  let  my  partner 
manage  the  inside  pretty  much  as  he  pleases."  If  the  partner 
happen  to  be  a  man  of  spirit,  and  hears  this  remark,  he  will  prob- 
ably make  short  work  of  his  companion's  impudence. 

If  one  of  the  grocery  men  were  heard  pleading  with  his 
partner — 

"  Please  let  me  have  five  dollars,  I  promise  you  I  will  spend 
it  prudently,"  the  listener  would  exclaim : 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  thought  they  were  partners  ;  but 
I  see  they  are  master  and  slave,  or  at  the  very  least  employer 
and  small  boy." 

In  human  life  there  are  few  scenes  so  trying  as  a  wife  beg- 
ging for  money.  She  is  perhaps  educated  and  refined,  her  hus- 
band perchance  coarse  and  tobacco-soaked.  But  he  does  the 
outside  work,  including  the  collecting,  and  she  does  the  inside 
work.     If  you  have  the  heart,  listen. 
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"  John,  dear,  I  hate  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  but  I  have  put 
it  off  till  I  can't  put  it  off  any  longer." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now?     Come,  out  with  it!" 

"  John,  dear,  don't  look  so  cross,  it  frightens  me." 

"  What  are  you  up  to  this  time  ?     Some  more  gimcracks  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  must  have  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  took  a  dread- 
ful cold  yesterday  from  getting  my  feet  wet." 

i(  Well,  how  much  is  it?     Five  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

"  I  can  get  a  pair  for  $3." 

"  What  do  you  get  such  miserable  trash  for  ?  The  soles  are 
nothing  but  paper." 

'•  If  you  are  willing,  John,  I  can  get  a  splendid  pair  for  six 
dollars,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  easier." 

"  Well,  there  is  $2.90;  make  him  throw  off  the  ten  cents." 

This  is  a  faithful  report  of  an  actual  conversation.  It  is  more 
exasperating  than  the  violence  of  a  drunken  brute. 

Talk  of  economy !  The  men  of  America  waste  more  money 
on  tobacco  and  drink  in  one  day  than  our  women  waste  on  all 
their  appetites  in  a  year.  A  few  women  spend  a  good  deal  on 
dress  ;  but  outside  a  limited  class,  women  spend  less,  even  on 
dress,  than  men. 

A  great  many  wives  are  treated  so  like  children  that  they 
have  children's  notions  about  money.  They  have  no  idea  of  its 
value.  But  let  the  husband  fully  explain  his  financial  condition 
to  his  mate  ;  then  let  him  place  his  money  in  a  drawer,  and  give 
her  a  duplicate  key,  telling  her  with  convincing  sincerity  that  all 
his  spare  cash  will  be  placed  there  ;  in  other  words,  let  him  take 
her  into  full  and  loving  confidence,  and  he  will  be  astonished  and 
touched  by  her  painstaking  economy. 

We  are  told  that  thousands  of  men  are  ruined  by  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  wives.  If  we  could  know  the  number  of 
men  who  suffer  from  the  extravagance  of  wives  whom  they  have 
taken  into  their  full  confidence,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  smaller  than  the  number  of  men  killed  by  lightning.  The  in- 
conceivable stupidity  with  which  men  manage  in  this  business  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  human  pig-headedness. 

D.  L. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Home. 


The  words  of  Howard  Crosby,  in  regard  to  voting  women, 
are  timely  for  the  fashionable  denizens  of  our  cities.  My  thoughts 
go  to  the  country.  New  England  is  full  of  empty  farm-houses, 
because  young  women  prefer  the  factory,  or  the  garret  in  the 
city,  with  the  pleasures  and  licenses  that  come  with  them,  to  a 
place  in  the  heart  of  a  good  man  who  wears  coarse  boots,  coarse 
clothes,  and  has  hands  hard  with  farm  work.  Few  women  are 
willing  to  milk  cows,  nurse  lambs,  feed  pigs,  raise  chickens,  make 
butter  and  cheese,  as  did  our  mothers.  The  men  of  brawn  and 
brain  in  the  world  to-day  came  from  such  mothers.  Jay  Gould, 
Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  many  more  like  them,  had  mothers  not 
afraid  to  work-with  brave,  hard-working  husbands.  When  Daniel 
Webster  desired  to  go  through  college,  his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  consulted  his  wife,  famed  for  her  sweet  butter,  and  they 
said,  "  the  boys  must  be  educated  let  come  what  will  to  us." 
Educated  they  were. 

The  same  was  true  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  and  the  mother  of 
Henry  Clay.  We  need  girls  in  the  country  that  will  honor  the 
brave  boy  who  loves  land  and  horses  and  cattle,  and  who  would 
be  proud  to  take  the  premium  at  the  county  fair  for  something 
besides  fast-driving.  Such  women  ought  to  be  raised  in  our  cities. 
Last  Summer  I  saw  such  an  one  in  Wisconsin.  She  had  been 
delicately  reared.  She  went  into  the  West  on  a  visit.  A  farmer 
boy  pleased  her.  He  proposed  marriage.  Friends  objected. 
She  insisted  that  her  hand  should  go  with  her  heart.  They  were 
married.  Two  strong  children  have  been  born  to  them.  Their 
house  is  a  gem  of  beauty.  The  parlor  is  open  to  the  sun.  It  is 
full  of  flowers.  The  piano  is  seldom  closed.  The  children  are 
learning  to  play  it.  Her  dairy  is  her  pride.  She  cleared  last 
year  three  hundred  dollars  on  eggs  and  poultry.     Their  library  is 
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rich  with  choice  books.  Costly  paintings  hang  on  their  walls. 
She  is  happy  in  the  manly  love  of  a  noble  man.  I  slept  in  the 
spare  bed.  I  sat  at  their  table.  I  rode  behind  their  fine  horses, 
and  thanked  God  that  I  had  seen  one  woman  whom  I  had  known 
in  a  city,  ready  to  aid  in  building  up  on  this  earth,  and  at  this 
time,  an  old-fashioned  home. 

jfustin  D.  Fulton. 


Dr.  Howard  Crosby  and  "  Our  Young  Women." 

Upon  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  paper  on  "  Our 
YoungWomen,"  in  the  October  number  of  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly, 
I  am  so  angry  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  essaying  my 
.mtried  lance  against  even  this  great  man. 

It  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  and  favorite  pastime  for  such 
men  as  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  and  others,  in 
the  pulpit  and  elsewhere,  to  expatiate  upon  the  sins  and  follies 
of  women.  We  try  to  be  patient  with  them,  and  to  believe 
them  honest.  As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  human  being 
will  know  everything,  we  naturally  conclude  that  these  gentlemen 
have  not  given  the  woman  question  much  attention.  To  me  it 
has  been  the  thought  of  my  life ;  to  me  the  woman  question  is  a 
great  question,  involving  the  interests  and  destinies  of  a  world. 

These  gentlemen  should  not  forget  that  the  false  teachings 
of  men  from  Adam  down,  have  had  a  tendency  to  degrade  woman. 
It  is  only  by  her  own  effort  that  she  has  risen  above  the  standard 
"plaything,"  "toy"  or  "slave." 

The  great  need  of  to-day  is  not  the  theorizing  of  men  in- 
flated with  man's  superiority.  Give  to  women  and  girls  the 
same  opportunities,  the  same  privileges  of  choosing  their  career 
in  life  as  men  and  boys,  and  you  will  have  the  remedy  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

But  to  "Our  Young  Women,"  by  Dr.  Crosby.  I  deny  that 
girls  are  idler  than  boys,  or  that  they  are  more  careless  or  selfish. 
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As  a  class,  girls  are  better  disciplined,  more  studious,  more  tem- 
perate, more  economical  and  more  reliable  than  boys. 

I  agree  that  society  should  be  so  ordered  that  marriage 
should  "  help  the  larder,"  and  not  "  beggar  it";  but  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  it  is  the  dissipation  and  recklessness  of  the  husband, 
rather  than  the  indolence  and  frivolity  of  the  wife,  which  beggars 
it.  Various  avenues  have  been  recently  opened  to  woman's  in- 
dustry, but  do  they  receive  the  same  compensation  as  young 
men  ? 

The  "  well-off "  portion  of  the  community  does  not  enlist 
my  sympathies  as  does  the  vast  army  of  young  women  who  labor 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  their  bread,  doing  often  three  times  as 
much  work  for  a  dollar  as  men,  and  who  are  driven  by  this 
injustice  and  the  cheerless  outlook,  to  reckless  and  indiscreet 
marriages  with  men  whose  depraved  natures  can  alone  engender 
misery,  resulting  in  suicide  or  divorce. 

As  for  the  "  well-off,"  "idle  girls,"  who  have  ability,  let  the 
professions  be  opened  to  them,  and  do  not  lay  stumbling  blocks 
in  their  way. 

Abandon  your  theological  dogmatizing  about  the  "  submission 
of  woman,"  and  let  all  the  Anna  Olivers  in  the  land  who  are 
called  of  God,  step  into  the  pulpit.  Who  dares  say  that  God  is 
not  as  capable  of  calling  a  woman  to  preach  as  a  man  ?  Let  the 
contest  in  life  be  equal,  both  men  and  women  being  "clothed  with 
the  dignity  of  a  useful  life,"  and  there  will  be  fewer  frivolous 
women,  and  fewer  dissipated,  worthless  men. 

Helen  M.  Loder. 


The  Rings. 

During  i860  I  thought  much  of  an  order  of  exercises  in- 
volving a  new  philosophy.  I  had  observed  that  all  movements 
and  games  in  which  two  persons  touched  or  assisted  each  other, 
were  especially  interesting.  The  great  interest  of  dancing  turns 
upon  this  personal  contact.  I  frequently  asked  myself,  "  Why 
cannot  the  charm  of  this  personal  magnetism  be  enjoyed  in  gym- 
nastics ?"  This  thought  led  to  the  practice  of  joining  the  pupils 
in  couples.  Various  movements  with  the  joined  hands  were  de- 
vised and  used  for  many  weeks.  But  the  hands,  soon  becoming 
moist  from  perspiration,  were  apt  to  slip,  and  if  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  exercising  together,  his  efforts  to  p:  event  the  slip- 
ping would  frequently  hurt  her  hand.  Besides,  there  was  little 
freedom  of  motion,  because  of  the  danger  of  losing  the  hold.  . 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  to  join  the  hands  by  some  artifi- 
cial means.  A  hard  rubber  ring  was  suggested,  but  we  learned 
the  cost  would  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  each.  We  knew  this 
piece  of  apparatus  should  be  used  in  immense  numbers  if  it 
proved  a  success,  and  that  such  a  price  would  prevent  its  general 
introduction.  My  friend  Tucker,  the  turner,  proposed  to  make 
some  of  wood.  For  six  months  the  rings  were  made  of  one  piece 
of  wood,  but  they  frequently  broke,  and  the  triple  ring,  as  it  is 
now  named,  was  devised.  This  has  now  been  extensively  used 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 
Many  hundred  thousands  of  them  are  in  active  service  to-day.  I 
ask  no  greater  honor  in  the  history  of  American  education  than 
an  association  of  my  name  with  the  Gymnastic  Ring. 

Ring  exercises  may  justly  claim  advantages  over  all  other 
possible  means  of  general  muscular  training.  When  one  is  ex- 
ercising alone,  his  own  body  being  the  centre  and  fulcrum  of  mo- 
tion, the  width  and  scope  of  the  movements  are  trifling  compared 
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with  those  in  which  the  hands  encounter  the  varied  resistance 
met  in  the  ring  exercises.  In  this  case  there  is  not  the  resistance 
of  a  dead  club,  dumb-bell,  or  bar,  which  never  changes,  but  that 
of  a  living  person,  constantly  varied,  thereby  securing  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  wide,  free,  and  vigorous  movements. 

The  present  series — given  in  the  following  cuts  and  descrip- 
tions—comprises those  which  in  my  judgment  are  best  calculated 
to  develop  harmoniously  the  average  American.  The  exercises 
are  adapted  to  the  training  of  those  muscles  which  in  the  aver- 
age round-shouldered  American  youth  most  need  development. 
A  party  may  dance  without  music.  But  the  exercise  is  dull. 
Exercises  with  the  upper  extremities  are  as  much  improved 
by  music  as  those  with  the  lower  extremities.  Indeed,  with  the 
former  there  is  greater  need  of  music,  as  the  arms  make  no  noise, 
such  as  might  secure  concert  in  exercises  with  the  latter. 

Feeble  and  apathetic  people,  who  have  little  courage  to  un- 
dertake gymnastic  training,  accomplish  wonders  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  music.  I  believe  twice  as  much  muscle  can  be  coaxed 
out,  under  this  delightful  stimulus,  as  without  it. 

For  gymnastic  exercises  we  always  use  music  which  has 
eight  accented  and  ei^ht  unaccented  beats  in  a  measure.  In  de~ 
scribing  the  exercises  I  shall  speak  uniformly  only  of  accented 
beats,  (with  special  exceptions  always  named  in  their  place).  The 
pupil  always  resumes,  on  the  unaccented  beat,  the  position  with 
which  he  began  the  last  preceding  accented  beat. 

No.   i. — Standing  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  i,  and 

placing  the  right 
toe  against  the  right 
toe  of  your  partner, 
and  tho  left  foot  at 
f)  right  angles  with 
the  right  foot,  as 
seen  in  the  figure, 
pull  hard  and  twist 
the  right  arm  from 
right  to  left,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  mu- 
sic.     Be  careful  in 

Fig.  I. 
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this,  as  in  all  other  exercises  with  the  rings,  to  draw  the  shoulders 
well  back  and  keep  the  head  erect. 

No.  2. — Same  as  the 
last,  but  using  the  left 
hand  with  the  left  foot 
forward. 

No.  3.  —  Join  both 
hands  and  place  the 
right  toe  against  your 
partner's  right,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  being  sure  to 
keep  the  foot  behind  at 
right  angles  with  the 
one  in  front.  Twist  the 
rings  through  the  strain.  Fig.  2. 

No.  4. — Same  as  the  last,  except  with  the  left  foot  forward. 
(Fig.  2.) 

No.  5. — Without  letting  go  the  rings,  turn  back  to  back, 
place  the  outside  of  the  left  foot  against  the  same  of  your  part- 
ner, and  turn  the  rings  through  the  strain.  Keep  time  in  all  the 
changes. 

No.  6. — Same  as 
the  last,  but  with 
the  right  foot  be- 
hind.    (Fig.  3.) 

No.  7.  —  Turn 
face  to  face,  raise 
the  hands  as  high 
as  you  can  over  the 
head,  and,  standing 
about  two  feet 
apart,  bring  the 
rings  down  to  the  Fig.  3. 

floor  without  bending  the  knees,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4.  In  the 
performance  of  this  you  must  not  bend  the  elbows,  which  you  can 
avoid  by  carrying  the  rings  outward  at  each  side,  eight  beats. 

No.  8. — Standing  as  in  the  last  exercise,  place  the  rings  in 
the  position  seen  in  Fig.  5.     As  the  arms  on  one  side  rise,  the 
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arms  on  the   other  fall,  keeping  time  to  the  music  through  four 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

beats.    The  last  four  beats  the  two  rings  are  carried  up  and  down 
simultaneously. 


Fl'g-  6-  Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 

No.  9. — Back  to  back,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6,  thrust  the  rings  up 
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with  great  force  as  in  Fig.  7,  then  back  to  the  shoulders,  and  then 
thrust  out  at  the  sides,  as  in  Fig.  8,  then  downward  as  in  Fig.  9. 
Repeat  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 

No.  10.  —  The  last  three 
movements  consecutively,  thro* 
a  strain  of  music. 

No.  11. — Take  the  position 
seen  in  Fig.  10,  the  inside  of 
your  right  foot  to  the  inside  of 
your  partner's  right,  draw  your 
left  hand  as  far  back  past  your 
left  side  as  possible,  drawing 
your  partner's  right  hand  after 
it,  and  so  continue  to  alternate. 
Do  this  strongly.  Push  your 
hand  past  your  partner's  side  as 
far  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  his  as  far  past  yours  as  possible. 

No.   12. — Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  foot  forward.    Be 
sure  in  this  as  in  all  others  that  your  feet  are  at  right  angles. 


Fig.  10. 


h 


Fig.  11. 

No.  13. — Same  as  the  last,  except  the  feet  move  with  the 
hands.  When  the  right  hand  is  thrust  forward  the  right*  foot 
goes  also,  and  with  the  left  hand  the  left  foot.  The  value  of  this 
exercise  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  step. 
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No.  14. — Back  to  back,  touching  each  other's  heels,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  1 1 ,  each  takes  a  long  step  diagonally  forward  with  the 
right  foot  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure,  then 
the  left  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 


Fie.  12. 


No.   1 5. — Both  of  the  performers  stand  in  the  position  of 
the  upright  one  in  Fig.  12.     One  sinks  down  as  seen  in  the  other 


Fig.  13.  Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

figure  of  Fig.  12,  and,  rising  on  the  unaccented  beat  to  the  up- 
right position,  he  is  followed  by  his  partner  in  the  same  sinking 
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movement.    Thus  they  alternate  through  a  strain  of  music, 
with  the  other  foot  forward. 


Same 


Fig.  16.  Fig.   17. 

No.   16. — Same  as  the  last,  but  with  a  change  of  feet. 

No.   17. — Back  to  back,  charge  up  the  hall  as  seen  in  Fig.  13, 


Fig.  18. 

at  the  same  time  raising  the  hands  on  the  same  side  as  high  as 
you  can.  Then  returning  to  the  upright  position,  hands  by  the 
sides,  charge  down  the  hall  in  the  same  manner.  This  should  be 
done  through  half  the  strain.     Continue  to  charge  sideways  as 
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before,  only  in  opposite  directions,  as  represented  in  Fig.  14,  to 
the  end  of  the  strain. 

No.   18. — Turn  face  to  face,  and,  standing  very  near  your 


Fig.  19. 

partner,  charge  up  the  hall  as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  as  seen  in 
Fig.  i5,  then  down  the  hall  through  half  a  strain,  then  move  as 
seen  in  Fig.  16  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 

No.  19. — Turn  back  to  back,  and,  standing  eighteen  inches 
apart,  swing  up  the  arms  alternately,  as  seen  in  Fig.  17,  through 
half  the  strain ;  then  simultaneously  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 


Fig.  20. 


No.  20.— Face  to  face,  standing  the  length  of  the  arms 
apart  ,  as  seen  in  Fig.  18,  charge  with  the  right  foot  to  the  out- 
side of  your  partner's  right  foot  through  the  strain.     In  this  ex- 
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ercise  the  hands  are  to  go  upward  when  the  foot  charges  forward, 
without  bending  the  arms. 


Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. 

No.  21. — Then  repeat,  except  you  join  the  left  hands  and 
charge  with  your  left  foot. 

No.  22. — Join  both  hands  and  stand  in  the  position  seen  in 
Fig.  19.     Now  charge  diagonally  forward  with  the  right  foot,  then 


Fig.  23.  Fig.  24. 

the  left,  and  so  continue  to  alternate  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 
Let  the  step  be  a  long  one,  without  bending  the  leg  which  is  left 
behind.  In  this  exercise  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  arms  go  up- 
ward, and  the  elbows  must  not  be  bent. 

No.  23. — Stand  back  to  back,  place  the  outside  of  your  left 
foot  against  the  outside  of  your  partner's  left  foot,  and  then  charge 
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forward  into  the  position  seen  in  the  black  lines  of  Fig.  20.  On 
the  unaccented  beats  sway  backward  and  touch  the  shoulders,  or 
what  is  perhaps  better,  do  not  quite  touch  them.  Let  this  exer- 
cise fill  one  strain  of  music. 

No.  24. — Change  your  feet  and  repeat  through  an  entire 
strain. 


Fig.  25. 


No.  2  5. — Stand  face  to  face,  close  together,  arms  down  by 
the  sides,  swing  up  the  arms  on  one  side  vigorously  to  the  per- 


Fig.  26. 


pendicular  over  your  heads,  then  the  arms  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  continue  to  alternate  through  a  strain  of  music.  This  should 
be  done  without  bending  the  elbows,  and  when  the  arms  are 
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swung  up  on  one  side,  the  heads  of  the  two  pupils  should  be  so 
near  together  that  their  faces  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  a  person 
standing  on  that  side. 

No.  26. — Turn  back  to  back,  arms  hanging  by  the  sides, 


Fig.  27.  Fig.  28. 

carry  the  arms  on  one  side  over  the  head  and  down  on  the  other 
side  of  your  bodies  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  on  the  accented  beat. 
Now  bring  them  back  on  the  un- 
accented beat.  Then  carry  the 
arms  of  the  other  side  over  on 
the  accented  beat  and  bring  them 
back  on  the  unaccented  beat, 
and  so  continue  to  alternate  four 
beats.  Now,  during  the  remain- 
ing four  beats  of  the  measure, 
carry  all  the  four  hands  in  a  knot 
over  the  head  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  let  the  last  movement 
be  only  on  the  accented  beat.  (Fig. 
21.) 

No.  27. — Closing  the  last  exer- 
cise back  to  back,  begin  the  next 
one  by  turning  face  to  face.    Now 
turn  again  back  to  back,  then  face  to  face,  now  back  to  back,  and 
so  continue  through  a  strain. 

No.  28. — Stand  back  to  back,  the  shoulders  touching  each 


Fig.  29. 
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other.  Draw  your  partner's  left  arm  directly  under  your  right 
arm  by  thrusting  your  arm  straight  forward,  at  the  same  moment 
he  draws  your  left  arm  under  his  right  arm.  Now,  on  the  next 
beat,  draw  your  partner's  right  arm  under  your  left,  he  does  the 
same,  and  so  you  alternate  through  a  strain  of  music.     (Fig.  22.) 

No.  29. — Face  to  face,  join  the  right  hands,  the  distance 
apart  should  be  the  length  of  two  arms,  push  them  exactly  side- 
ways in  a  horizontal  plane  as  far  as  you  can  reach  on  the  accented 
beat.  Now  bring  them  to  a  straight  line  between  you  on  the  un- 
accented beat,  then  on  the  next  accented  beat  push  in  the  other 
direction,  and  so  continue  through  a  strain.     (Fig.  23.) 

No.  30. — Same,  joining  the  other  hands. 

No.  31. — Now  join  again  the  right  hands,  same  distance 
apart,  and  push  directly  upward,  down  to  the  horizontal,  then 
down  near  the  floor,  up  to  the  horizontal,  again  upward  as  far  as 
you  can  push  through  a  strain  of  music.     (Fig.  24.) 

No.  32. — Change  the  hands,  and  repeat  the  same  with  the 
left  hand. 

No.  33. — Back  to  back,  outside  of  your  left  foot  against  the 
outside  of  your  partner's  left  foot.  Charge  the  right  foot  forward, 
hold  the  hands  as  high  over  the  head  as  possible,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion sway  forward  on  the  accented  beat,  and  make  as  large  an 
arch  as  possible.     Eight  beats.     (Fig.  2  5.) 

No.  34. — Now  another  strain  of  music  for  the  exercise  with 
the  right  foot  behind. 

No.  35. — Join  the  right  hands,  standing  as  far  apart  as  the 
length  of  the  two  arms,  with  your  face  towards  one  end  of  the 
hall  and  your  partner's  towards  the  other.  Now  step  straight 
forward  with  the  left  foot  through  four  beats.  Then  reverse  with- 
out loss  of  time  and  repeat  with  the  other  hands.     (Fig.  26.) 

No.  36. — Back  to  back,  standing  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart,  push  with  the  four  hands  upward  as  far  as  possible.  Now 
draw  them  down  between  your  heads  forcibly  through  one  strain 
of  music.     (Fig.  27.) 

No.  37. — Face  to  face,  left  foot  forward  inside  your  partner's 
left  foot.  You  push  your  partner  and  he  pushes  you  in  alterna- 
tion, as  represented  in  Fig.  28,  through  one  strain  of  music. 

No.  38. — Repeat  with  a  change  of  feet* 
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No.  39. — Face  to  face,  standing  two  feet  apart,  step  with 
your  right  toot  forward  on  your  partner's  right  side,  who  does 
the  same  with  his  right  foot  on  your  right  side,  with  the  arms 
quite  perpendicular.  Now  step  with  your  left  foot  across  on  your 
partner's  left  side,  who  steps  with  his  left  foot  across  on  your  left 
side.     Alternate  through  one  strain  of  music.     (Fig.  29.) 


"  Dear '  Sir. 


There  is  a  habit  in  our  every  day  life  that  I  wish  to  hold  up  to 
public  view.  I  want  somebody  to  help  me  agitate  this  subject 
until  we  produce  a  social  reform.  I  allude  to  the  way  we  begin 
our  letters.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  as  curious,  this  universally 
applied  term  of  endearment? — that  you  are  dear  to  the  stranger 
who  never  saw  you,  to  the  scientific  man  who  wants  your  opin- 
ion, to  the  tradesman  who  duns  you ;  in  short,  to  every  one 
who  writes  to  you  on  any  subject?  If  you  wish  to  realize  how 
utterly  incongruous  this  written  address  is,  compare  it  to  the 
verbal  one.  Fancy  yourself  walking  down  street  to-morrow,  and 
being  universally  saluted  as  " dear"  sir!  And  yet,  every  busi- 
ness man  you  met,  every  tradesman,  mechanic,  bootblack,  that 
passed  you,  if  called  upon  to  send  you  a  letter,  would  fall  into 
that  form  of  address.  With  any  shade  of  feeling  towards  you, 
from  indifference  up  to  malice  and  all  uncharitableness,  they 
would  smoothly  call  you  "dear." 

We  blame  the  conventional  "not  at  home"  of  women.  Is 
it  a  falser  conventionality  than  this  affectionate  term  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  them?  Oddly 
enough,  to  leave  it  off  seems  to  give  a  curt,  peremptory  tone  to 
the  mildest  missive — something  like  the  belligerent  implied  in  a 
note  commencing  "  Sir." 

We  claim  that  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  stocks,  or  grain,  dry- 
goods,  or  what  not,  should  address  you  as  he  would  if  he  met 
you  face  to  face  in  the  street.     The  friend  who  passes  you  and 
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stops  a  minute  can  be  as  friendly  and  cordial  as  he  pleases — he 
does  not  call  you  ''dear,"  and  he  need  not  when  he  writes  to  you. 
When  a  stranger  writes  on  his  own  business,  the  gross  absurdity 
is  more  glaring  than  ever. 

Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  a  man  expect  or 
desire  to  be  called  anything  at  the  top  of  a  letter  except  his 
name?  Why  feel  offended  if  it  commences  Mr.  Smith  when  the 
writer  never  calls  him  anything  else  ?  And  yet,  a  letter  com- 
menced that  way  is  considered  curt  and  cold.  The  omission  of 
the  "Dear  Sir"  produces  a  feeling  of  resentment,  as  if  it  was  an 
intended  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  feeling  is 
universal  too — something  like  that  of  a  man  who  (nobody  knows 
why)  has  been  called  Colonel  or  Judge  all  his  life  when  addressed 
as  Mr. 

The  point  we  make  is,  the  word  is  out  of  place.  We  would 
relegate  it  back  to  social  life,  to  where  those  stay  who  are  dear ; 
back  where  it  means  something  ;  where  its  use  is  graded  by  feel- 
ing ;  and  to  call  you  "  dear"  means  all  men  are  not  equally  so  to 
the  writer. 

I  wonder  how  this  little  flower  of  courtesy  has  so  long  sur 
vived  the  hot  business  atmosphere  without  wilting.  Around  it 
clings  an  odor  of  the  stately  days  of  leisure  and  ceremony,  when 
letters  were  few  and  postage  dear,  and  such  expressions  as  "your 
worship,"  and  "your  humble  servant,"  abounded.  But  now,  in 
these  days  of  rush  and  turmoil  and  bustle,  in  the  jingle  of  dollars 
and  cents,  the  idea  of  sordid  gray-bearded  sinners  writing  to 
each  other  as  "dear"!     Mark  it  obsolete. 

S.  D.  Lee. 


One    Thanksgiving    Eve. 

A  young  woman  sat  at  a  window  sewing.  It  was  five  o'clock 
of  a  dull  November  afternoon,  and  darkness  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Already,  within  the  room,  objects  a  little  way  from  the 
light  were  indistinct,  the  bare  floor,  the  low  bed,  the  table  piled 
with  vaguely  outlined  articles,  could  be  only  dimly  discerned ;  the 
corners  were  full  of  shadows. 

The  toiler  worked  with  evident  weariness,  her  small  hands 
slowly  turning  the  garment  she  held,  her  pale  face  drooping  over 
her  task.  At  intervals  she  glanced  from  the  window  as  if  she 
would  hold  the  fast  fading  light,  and  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  glass  to  catch  the  last  faint  gleam  that  might  enable  her  to 
continue  her  work. 

Outside  there  stretched  a  dreary  waste  of  roofs,  some  higher 
and  some  lower,  some  with  dusty  skylights  in  them,  some  with 
clothes-lines  stretched  above  them  on  poles,  most  of  them  with 
chimneys  standing  squarely  up,  here  and  there  a  stove-pipe  pro- 
truding. Over  all,  the  dense  and  low  clouds  stretched,  a  heavy 
canopy  that  was  just  tinged  with  red  on  the  western  horizon. 
The  gloom  increased  rapidly,  the  dull  glow  faded  out,  the  close 
drooping  clouds  grew  lead  colored  and  then  sable.  At  last  it 
was  so  dark  that  even  the  young  eyes  could  no  longer  see  needle 
and  thread,  and  with  a  sigh  the  toiler  put  her  work  aside. 

The  little  room  grew  black  and  the  chilliness  of  the  air  in- 
creased. The  girl  left  her  seat  by  the  window  and  groped  her 
way  to  a  morsel  of  a  stove  that  stood  in  one  corner.  The  fire  in 
it  had  gone  quite  out ;  even  in  the  darkness  no  gleam  of  red 
coals  met  her  eyes  when  she  opened  the  door  and  peered  in. 

Wrapping  a  shawl  around  her,  she  once  more  seated  herself 
at  the  window,  but  the  obscurity  was  now  so  dense  outside  that 
she  could  see  nothing  beyond  the  dim  shapes  of  the  nearest  chim- 
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neys.  Presently  her  head  drooped  on  her  arm,  which  rested  on 
the  sill,  and  her  weary  eyes  closed  in  slumber. 

It  had  lasted  some  time  when  the  opening  of  the  door  roused 
her,  and  she  started  up.  A  gleam  of  light  from  the  hall  outside 
showed  the  alert  and  graceful  shape  of  the  young  woman  who 
was  entering. 

'*  All  in  the  dark,  Alice  dear?"  cried  the  new  comer,  in  a 
full,  rich  voice.  "  I  knew  you  would  be,  and  I  brought  the  oil 
with  me,  and  some  matches." 

She  found  a  lamp  on  the  table,  and  taking  it  into  the  hall, 
returned  with  it  lighted. 

"  Is  that  all  you  brought,  Bertha?"  asked  Alice,  who  had 
already  resumed  her  sewing. 

Bertha's  brow  contracted.  "  Yes,"  she  said;  "  Alice,  dear,  I 
walked  home — that  was  what  made  me  so  late — and  so  I  saved  five 
cents;  it  was  all  I  had,  you  know.  I  bought  oil  with  it — I  thought 
that  was  what  we  needed  most,  for  it  is  partly  fire  as  well  as  light." 

"But  you  ought  to  have  been  paid  on  Saturday  night," 
urged  Alice. 

"So  I  ought  to  have  been,"  replied  Bertha;  "so  I  expected 
to  be,  but  I  was  not.  Now  let  me  help  you  with  your  work, 
since  I  have  none  of  my  own." 

"No  work?" 

"  None.  No  money  and  no  work,"  said  Bertha,  desperately. 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  by  and  by,  when  we  have  finished 
sewing — and  a  hard  story  it  is,  poor  darling,"  she  said  in  a  softer 
tone.     "  And  how  many  button-holes  have  you  made  to-day?" 

"  This  is  my  twelfth  dozen,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  I  was  very  tired, 
somehow  ;  and  you  know  it  grew  dark  so  early,  or  I  could  have 
made  more,"  and  she  glanced  at  her  companion  deprecatingly. 

"  Twelve  dozen  !  "  said  Bertha,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  Most 
persons  would  consider  that  a  good  day's  work ;  but  at  two  cents 
a  dozen  it  does  not  make  much  money,  does  it  ?  and  you  are 
tired  and  hungry,  poor  child." 

Alice  looked  up  with  a  faint,  patient  smile.  "Not  more  so 
than  you,  Bertha ;  you  must  have  walked  five  miles  to-day,  be- 
sides working  hard  ten  hours." 

Bertha  only  nodded  her  head  in  reply,  and  for  some  time  the 
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two  girls  continued  their  labors  in  silence.  The  contrast  between 
them  was  marked,  showing  in  every  movement,  as  well  as  in  every 
feature.  Alice  was  some  years  the  senior,  with  a  pale  patient 
face,  a  fragile  form  that  looked  ill  adapted  to  any  struggle  with 
life,  her  thin  hands  moving  languidly  over  her  work,  and  her 
whole  attitude  denoting  extreme  weariness.  Bertha,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  full  of  fine  abundant  life,  with  a  plump  yet  alert  figure, 
strong  hands,  too  large  and  square  for  beauty,  masses  of  curling 
brown  hair,  and  a  face  with  somewhat  irregular  features,  yet  with 
such  brilliant  dark  eyes,  such  a  rich,  healthy  complexion,  and 
pleasant  open  expression,  that  its  beauty  attracted  constant  and 
too  often  annoying  admiration. 

For  six  months  now  the  two  girls  had  inhabited  this  little 
room  at  the  top  of  a  huge  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Bertha  Ludlow  was  a  younger  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  provide  a  scanty  living  for  his  ten  children. 
She  had  found  it  impossible  to  accept  the  rustic  suitors  who 
offered,  and  this  fastidiousness  on  her  part  was  regarded  as  al- 
most a  crime.  It  was  so  manifestly  her  duty  to  diminish  by  one 
the  number  of  daughters  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  Bertha  sought 
in  vain  for  some  means  of  earning  a  living  near  home.,  and  then, 
resolved  to  be  a  burden  no  longer,  came  to  New  York  with 
bright  hopes  of  an  independent  life.  Poor  girl!  She  little  realized 
the  struggle  that  awaits  the  young  woman  who  comes  alone  and 
friendless  to  the  wide,  cruel  city. 

When  she  first  arrived  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  place  com- 
pletely bewildered  her,  and  with  all  her  sturdy  self-reliance,  she 
might  have  fallen  into  some  evil  mischance,  had  it  not  been  that 
among  the  girls  who,  like  herself,  applied  for  work  in  a  great  es- 
tablishment, she  met  Alice  Gray. 

Alice  had  just  lost  her  widowed  mother,  to  whom  she  had 
been  devotedly  attached,  and  in  her  sadness  and  loneliness  she 
was  attracted  by  the  sympathy  of  the  young  country  girl,  who 
found  in  this  native  of  the  city  a  guide  and  a  friend. 

Here,  then,  was  the  problem  of  life  as  it  presented  itself  -to 
these  girls.  Alice  had  no  knowledge  of  any  way  of  earning  her 
living,  except  by  sewing.  She  knew  where  to  get  work  at  the 
making  of  cravats,  button-holes  on  finished  garments,  and  other 
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hand  work  that  could  be  taken  home.  At  such  employments  her 
mother  had  maintained  a  wretched  existence  until  slow  starva- 
tion, politely  termed  consumption  by  the  city  physician,  ended 
the  struggle.  At  such  employment,  Alice,  working  diligently 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  was  able  to  earn  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Bertha,  more  enterprising,  had  soon  found  work  on  a 
sewing  machine,  in  a  large  clothing  establishment,  and  was  able 
to  earn  six  dollars  a  week.  Of  course  all  things  were  held  in 
common  between  the  two  girls,  but  on  a  possible  nine  dollars  a 
week,  it  was  a  close  struggle  to  pay  for  rent  and  fuel,  food  and 
clothing. 

The  silence  was  broken  at  last  by  Bertha,  who,  laying  aside 
her  sewing,  said,  "  There,  Alice,  I  am  going  to  turn  the  lamp 
down  ;  we  have  worked  long  enough,"  and  as  she  spoke  she 
lowered  the  light  till  there  was  only  enough  to  discern  objects 
in  the  room. 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  not  paid.  You  know  I 
have  spoken  to  you  about  Jelson  !  " 

"The  foreman  at  your  place?" 

"Yes,  the  miserable  wretch!"  and  even  in  the  dimness, 
Bertha's  dark  eyes  flashed;  "a  great  stupid  lout  that  ought  to  be 
out  working  on  a  farm  or  digging  ditches,  instead  of  handling 
ladies'  underwear.  He  doesn't  know  half  as  much  about  the 
work  as  Miss  Miller,  yet  he  is  set  up  over  us  all,  and  gets  a 
salary  of  twice  as  much  as  she  does,  though  she  attends  to  all 
the  cutting  and  really  directs  everything." 

' '  It  is  always  so,"  sighed  Alice. 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  not  fair,"  cried  Bertha,  starting  up  in  her 
excitement ;  "men  have  the  best  of  everything  because  they  are 
men,  and  then  because  they  are  men  they  are  brutes.  At  least 
some  of  them  are,"  she  added  more  gently,  as  if  at  some  re- 
membrance ;  "  but  you  know  what  my  experience  has  been, 
Alice." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Bertha,  but  that's  because  you  are  so  hand- 
some." 

"  Handsome  !  handsome  !  "  echoed  Bertha  ;  "  are  good 
looks  then  a  curse,  that  they  should  actually  prevent  a  girl  from 
getting  an  honest  living  ?     Yes,  from  getting  an  honest  living," 
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she  repeated,  with  bitter  emphasis.  "To  a  dishonest  living 
there  are  plenty  of  temptations,  God  knows  !" 

"And  this  is  the  old  story  about  Jelson,  I  suppose,"  said 
Alice. 

"  Yes,  the  old  story  that  has  happened  so  often  already,  the 
old  story  of  a  man  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  insult  a 
defenceless  girl.  Jt  is  cruelly  hard,  so  cruelly  hard!  This  is  the 
fourth  time  I  have  had  to  leave  a  respectable  ^place  and  give  up 
my  work,  because  of  some  man's  insults.  But  this  is  worse  than 
any  of  the  others,  because  this  time  I  was  not  paid  even  for 
what  I  had  done." 

"  What  excuse  did  he  make  ?  " 

"  You  shall  hear.  First  he  told  me  to  wait.  I  had  noticed 
him  looking  at  me  lately,  and  though  he  is  a  married  man,  I  had 
a  suspicion  of  what  was  coming  when  I  found  that  all  the  other 
girls  were  gone,  and  I  was  alone  in  the  office  with  him.  It  is  too 
humiliating  to  go  on  with,"  said  Bertha,  her  eyes  fairly  flashing 
with  wrathful  recollection.  "He  said  I  could  have  all  the  work 
I  wanted,  that  I  should  have  the  best  pay,  that  he  would  soon 
give  me  a  forewoman's  place,  if  I  would  only  do  as  he  said.  He 
even  tried  to  touch  me,"  shivering  with  strong  disgust,  "  and 
when  I  resented  his  insults  he  grew  very  angry,  said  that  I 
should  not  be  paid  anything,  that  my  work  was  badly  done — 
though  Miss  Miller  had  approved  it  all.  I  could  not  argue  with 
him,  and  so  I  came  away  without  my  money." 

A  cruel  story,  truly,  but  one  that  unfortunately  too  often 
has  a  parallel  among  the  working-girls  of  New  York — always 
the  slaves,  too  often  the  victims,  of  their  employers. 

The  next  morning  the  clouds  were  gone  and  the  sun  was 
shining  cheerfully.  It  was  Sunday,  and  of  course  there  was  no 
work  to  be  obtained ;  but  Bertha  was  up  in  good  season,  insisting 
that  Alice  must  stay  in  bed  while  she  went  out. 

"  To  the  old  place  ?  '  asked  Alice,  looking  at  her  friend 
wistfully  with  her  sad,  weary  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertha,  "it must  be  done,  it  is  the  only  way  ; 
we  must  have  food  and  fuel,  and  I  must  hurry  or  the  shop  will 
be  shut." 

With  their  close  frugality  the  two  girls  had  been  able  to  keep 
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out  of  debt,  but  they  had  never  been  able,  from  their  wretched 
earnings,  to  save  anything,  or  even  to  purchase  any  stores  ol 
food.  Saturday  night  always  found  them  destitute  of  every- 
thing, and  when,  as  now,  they  were  without  money,  there  was 
no  resource  but  the  pawnbroker's. 

Yet  never  without  a  feeling  of  intense  shame  did  Bertha 
go  there.  Now,  as  she  hurried  through  the  sunny  streets,  peo- 
ple were  already  beginning  to  go  to  church,  and  from  every 
comfortably  dressed  group  she  shrank  with  pain.  She  felt  sick 
and  almost  faint  from  want  of  food,  and  yet  the  youth  and 
energy  that  pulsed  within  her  gave  her  strength  to  walk  on 
rapidly,  and  she  soon  reached  the  pawnshop.  Sunday  as  it  was, 
she  knew  the  Jew  who  kept  it  would  be  there.  Too  often  in  the 
hard  history  of  the  poor,  Sunday,  as  the  day  without  work,  is  the 
day  without  money  also. 

In  deference  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  front  of  the  place 
was  closed;  but  there  was  a  side  door  which  swung  easily  open, 
and  through  this  Bertha  darted,  averting  her  face  so  as  to  avoid 
looking  at  any  one  who  was  near.  Had  she  not  done  so,  she 
would  have  seen  a  young  man  who  was  coming  towards  her,  and 
who,  at  sight  of  her,  hastened  his  steps.  He  was  square- 
shouldered  and  not  very  tall,  with  an  honest,  intelligent  face  that 
was  overclouded  with  a  look  of  sudden  dismay,  as  he  watched 
what  place  it  was  which  Bertha  entered. 

The  pawnbroker  knew  her  well  ;  remembered  that  she 
was  always  good  pay,  and  readily  advanced  $2  on  the  simple 
breast-pin  that  was  her  one  valuable  possession.  It  had  been  a 
present  to  her  in  her  childhood,  from  a  lady  who  once  boarded 
at  her  father's  in  summer. 

With  the  ticket  and  money  secured,  Bertha  darted  out  of 
the  shop  as  quickly  as  she  had  entered  it,  and  walked  rapidly 
away  ;  but  in  a  moment  the  young  man  who  had  been  watching 
for  her  reappearance  had  overtaken  her. 

"  Miss  Ludlow,  Bertha,  won't  you  speak  to  an  old  friend?" 

Bertha  turned  quickly,  and  an  expression  of  genuine  pleas- 
ure flashed  from  her  dark  eyes  and  flushed  her  face.  "John 
Durand,"  she  cried  in  joyful  tones,  "what  brought  you  here?" 

"  I  came  on  business.     You  know  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer 
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now  ;  Judge  Clay  has  taken  me  into  his  office.  I  am  getting 
along  well,"  he  added,  with  a  significant  look  at  Bertha.  "  I 
thought  may  be  you  were  coming  home  for  thanksgiving." 

''Thanksgiving!"  repeated  Bertha.  "Yes,  of  course  next 
Thursday  wrill  be  Thanksgiving.  No,  I  am  not  going  home," 
and  then  all  the  cruelties  of  her  position,  which  for  the  moment 
she  had  forgotten,  rushed  over  her.  Of  course  Durand  did  not 
know  anything  about  her  real  situation  ;  her  rare  letters  home 
were  always  cheerful,  she  could  not  let  him  know  how  poor  she 
was,  her  pride  revolted  at  ths  thought.  He  should  not  find  out 
anything  from  her,  and  she  suddenly  stopped  in  her  walk. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  Mr.  Durand,"  she  said  with 
assumed  coldness,  "  but  I  am  very  busy  this  morning,  and  I  must 
leave  you  now,"  and  before  her  astonished  companion  could  frame 
words  to  detain  her  she  had  crossed  the  street  and  vanished  in 
the  crowd. 

After  this,  the  days  slipped  by  to  Wednesday,  each  one 
sadder  than  the  last  to  the  two  girls.  The  money  which  Bertha 
brought  on  Sunday  was  soon  gone,  and  the  little  pittance  she 
obtained  on  Monday  when  she  took  back  Alice's  work  rapidly 
melted  away  also.  She  could  get  no  employment  for  herself;  in- 
deed she  had  no  time  to  look  for  it,  for  Alice  was  very  ill.  The 
last  week  of  hardship  and  overwork  had  produced  its  inevitable 
effect,  and  the  frail  girl,  never  strong,  was  tossing  in  the  fever 
which  is  nature's  revenge  for  chill  and  deprivation. 

Even  Bertha's  indomitable  energy  and  courage  almost 
failed  as  she  sat  beside  her  sick  friend,  and  knew  how  much  she 
needed  for  her  comfort  and  yet  had  no  money  with  which  to  procure 
it.  Often  across  her  mind  came  the  remembrance  of  John 
Durand.  He  was  such  a  good  fellow,  the  kindest  and  best  man 
she  had  ever  met;  but  of  course  he  would  never  think  of  her,  and 
why  should  she  make  herself  unhappy  about  him  ?  She  had 
enough  trouble  without  adding  that,  and  she  put  the  thought 
from  her  with  a  sigh.  She  had  brought  home  with  her  some  of 
the  simple  sewing  that  Alice  had  been  used  to  do,  but  working  as 
hard  as  she  could,  the  making  of  even  such  small  and  coarsely 
finished  button  holes  was  slow  work,  and  with  her  attendance  on 
Alice,  twenty-four  dozen  was  all  she  could  accomplish  in  a  day, 
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making  only  48  cents  a  day  for  all  the  requirements  of  two  per- 
sons— one  of  them  an  invalid. 

Wednesday  morning  found  Alice  a  little  better.  The  fever 
had  left  her,  but  she  was  still  weak.  Bertha  was  by  her  bed, 
sewing,  sewing  with  a  very  anxious  look  in  her  resolute  eyes,  as 
she  glanced  every  now  and  then  at  the  worn,  wan  face  on  the 
pillow  beside  her.  She  knew  that  Alice  needed  so  many  things 
she  could  not  buy  for  her.  How  long,  indeed,  could  she  buy 
even  a  few  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life  ?  Her  money  was 
all  gone  ;  she  knew  not  where  any  more  was  to  come  from, 
beyond  the  wretched  pittance  that  might  prolong  their  misery, 
but  could  surely  not  keep  them  in  health,  hardly  even  in  life — 
and  yet  a  little  way  off  were  so  many  rich,  prosperous  people ! 
People  who  would  lavish  on  a  trifle  what  would  make  these  poor 
girls  comfortable  for  a  week  ;  people  who  were  even  now  pre- 
paring joyfully  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast  of  the  morrow.  Ber- 
tha was  young  and  healthy  ;  she  had  not  had  enough  to  eat  for 
several  days,  and  she  could  not  help  thinking  hungrily  of  the  well- 
spread  tables,  and  forlornly  of  the  prospect  that  the  morrow  would 
find  them  more  starved  than  ever. 

Her  reflections  had  reached  this  point  when  there  was  a 
slight  stir,  and  Alice  awoke  from  a  slumber  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  She  lay  for  a  moment  quite  still,  and  then  Bertha  noticed 
that  tears  were  slowly  stealing  down  her  pale  cheeks.  In  a 
moment  her  work  was  flung  aside,  and  she  was  kneeling  beside 
the  bed. 

"  What  is  it,  Alice,  what  is  it,  dear?"  she  cried. 

"I  want  mother,"  sobbed  the  sick  girl  ;  "I  am  weak  and 
sick,  and  O,  I  long  for  her  so  ;  mother !  mother  !  mother  ! " 

It  was  only  the  cry  that  every  heart  that  has  lost  a  dear  one 
understands.  The  useless,  unavailing  cry  that  every  soul  must 
sometimes  send  across  the  dark  spaces  of  the  infinite,  after  the 
vanished  love. 

Bertha  wept  in  sympathy  and  covered  the  thin  hands  with 
kisses. 

"Mother!  mother!  mother."  There  was  a  plaintive  mourn- 
fulness  in  the  moan  that  cut  Bertha  to  the  heart. 

4<  Don't  cry,  Alice,  don't,"  she  pleaded. 
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"  I  know  I  ought  not,"  said  Alice,  making  an  effort  at  self- 
control.  "  You  are  so  kind  to  me,  dear,  but  O,  I  do  so  long  for 
mother  always  ;  and  now  that  I  am  sick  it  is  worse  than  ever  !  I 
need  her  so — I  loved  her  so  !     Oh,  mother!  mother!  " 

Bertha  was  almost  as  much  overcome  as  her  friend.  She 
wept  with  her,  utterly  disheartened.  There  seemed  no  hope  in 
life,  no  prospect  for  the  future  ;  nothing  but  wretchedness,  de- 
spair, death  ! 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room. 
Bertha  dried  her  eyes  as  well  as  she  could,  but  the  traces  of  tears 
were  plainly  visible  as  she  opened  it  and  met  John  Durand.  His 
honest  face  was  aglow  with  the  haste  with  which  he  had  come  up 
the  long  flights  of  stairs.  He  was  quite  out  of  breath,  but  he 
managed  to  pant  out : 

"  Oh,  Bertha  !  I'm  so  glad  I've  found  you  !  I've  had  such  a 
time  doing  it !  had  to  send  a  telegram  to  your  father,  but  here  I 
am."     Then,  as  he  noticed  her  agitation  and  distress  : 

"  What  is  it,  Bertha?     What  troubles  you?" 

And  at  the  tender  tones,  and  the  look  of  the  kind  face  so 
full  of  sympathy,  Bertha's  momentary  self-control  gave  way,  and 
she  began  to  weep  convulsively. 

"  Oh,  Bertha,"  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter?"  And  some- 
how his  arms  were  around  her,  it  was  so  natural  to  comfort  her 
so  !  In  the  dim,  dingy  hall  on  the  top  floor  there  were  no 
passers-by,  and  Bertha's  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder,  as  he 
went  on  in  hurried  speech  and  somewhat  incoherently  to  tell  his 
story. 

"  I  may  love  you  and  comfort  you,  mayn't  I,  dear?  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  tell  you  I  loved  you,  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.  I  only  had  the  address  of  the  place  where  you  had  been 
working.  They  said  there  that  you  had  left.  I  felt  terribly  when  you 
ran  away  from  me  on  Sunday.  Do  you  like  me  just  a  little,  dear?  " 

Bertha  clung  to  the  strong  arms  as  she  whispered  her  reply. 
Mysteriously  the  tears  were  dried,  the  sore,  sad  heart  grew  sud- 
denly joyous,  and  life,  which  had  seemed  so  despairingly  dark, 
shone  radiant  with  the  enchanting  colors  of  hope  and  love. 

When  the  realties  of  the  world  came  back  once  more  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  lovers,  Bertha  rapidly  told  Durand  ail  her 
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trials,  he  listening  with  tender  interest  and  sympathy.  He  was 
very  sorry  for  Alice.  She  should  be  taken  care  of  surely, 
he  said  ;  if  she  had  been  good  to  his  darling  she  deserved  it. 
But  when  Bertha  reached  the  story  of  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
tenderness  vanished  and  wrath  blazed  out. 

"  Cheated  you  out  of  your  money !  Owes  you  six  dollars! 
The  miserable  scoundrel !  I  shall  go  and  collect  it  for  you  at 
once! 

"  Oh,  John,  can  you?"  cried  Bertha  in  delight. 

"  Can  I?  Of  course  I  can!  I  am  a  lawyer,  remember,  and  I 
fancy  the  precious  rascal  will  have  a  different  look  when  I  make 
the  demand.  I  shall  appear  as  the  legal  adviser  of  Miss  Ludlow. 
You  just  give  me  the  needful  authority,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  with  the  scamp  !" 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  presently,  armed  with  a  brief  de- 
mand, which  Bertha  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  his  note-book,  Durand 
went  away  on  his  errand,  while  Bertha  returned  to  her  friend. 

Her  joyfulness  was  contagious.  Alice  in  listening  to  Ber- 
tha's story  was  aroused  out  of  her  own  sorrow.  Bertha,  full  of 
hope  and  happiness,  recklessly  piled  up  the  little  stove  with  fuel, 
and  cooked  all  the  bits  of  food  there  were  for  a  meal  which 
should  tempt  Alice  to  eat.  A  reaction  for  the  better  had  indeed 
come  to  the  invalid  ;  she  found  some  appetite  for  the  comforts 
Bertha  prepared,  and  insisted  on  being  up  and  dressed  to  greet 
her  friend's  lover. 

The  little  room  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  looked  really 
cheerful,  with  the  afternoon  sun  shining  in  at  the  windows,  when 
at  last  Durand  knocked  at  the  door.  He  came  in  with  a  beam- 
ing smile  to  meet  Bertha,  and  was  so  overflowing  with  delight, 
that  the  smiles  broke  out  afresh  even  through  his  greeting  of 
Alice. 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  succeeded,"  said  Bertha.  "  I  know  it 
by  your  face." 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  replied  Durand.  "  I  did  not  see  Jelson. 
I  went  directly  to  the  manager  ;  you  should  have  seen  his  sur- 
prise when  I  presented  the  bill.  He  knew  nothing  of  Jelson  s 
rascality ;  he  probably  pocketed  the  money,  the  rascal !  but 
there'll  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  him,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 
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Durand's  face  darkened  for  a  moment,  only  to  burst  into 
smiles  of  broader  dimensions  than  ever  as  he  added  :  "  But  I've 
got  the  money  for  you,  Bertha.  Yes,  Miss  Ludlow,  permit  me 
as  your  agent,  to  hand  over  to  you  six  dollars," — and  he 
solemnly  gave  her  the  bills,  adding  :  "  The  charge  for  collection 
will  be  stated  at  a  convenient  occasion,"  and  the  smiles  momen- 
tarily suspended,  reappeared  with  a  significance  that  brought  the 
color  to  Bertha's  cheeks. 

There  were  some  joyful  congratulations  from  the  two  girls, 
and  then  Durand  announced  that  he  had  brought  a  few 
trifles  for  the  invalid,  and  stepped  into  the  entry,  to  return  after 
a  moment,  carrying  a  huge  basket,  out  of  which,  with  his  kind 
face  fairly  radiant  with  happiness,  he  produced  a  miscellaneous; 
collection  of  delightful  things.  First,  a  lovely  bouquet  of  flowers,, 
then  oranges,  apples  and  grapes,  and  underneath,  potted  meats 
and  canned  soups,  Saratoga  chips  and  boned  turkey,  until  the 
two  girls  laughed  in  chorus  at  the  idea  of  all  these  things  for  an 
invalid. 

"  But  it's  Thanksgiving  Eve,"  protested  Durand ;  "we  will1 
keep  the  feast  together." 

And  Alice,  looking  slyly  at  Bertha,  said  : 

"  After  all,  if  some  men  are  brutes,  there  are  others  so  good 
that  we  ought  to  forgive  it." 

Lillie  Devereux  Blake* 


On  the  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Doubting. 

No  other  mind  than  the  greatest,  or  the  most  ignorant  and 
narrow,  can  be  wholly  free  from  the  unrest  of  doubt.  The  Infi- 
nite mind  feels  no  doubt,  because  it  knows  with  absolute  certainty 
all  the  conditions  that  go  to  determine  any  fact  or  proposition. 
A  childish  or  narrow  mind  feels  no  doubt,  because  it  cannot  rea- 
son, and  accepts  as  final  whatever  education  or  prejudice  has 
impressed  upon  it.  But  every  finite  mind,  conscious  of  its  own 
limitations,  will  admit  that  its  present  beliefs,  however  apparently 
^warranted  by  evidence,  may  not  correspond  precisely  to  the  re- 
ality of  things.  It  is  only  belief  at  best,  and  not  knowledge.  It 
is  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  not  the  very  truth  itself. 
Even  if  belief  is  built  on  the  testimony  of  Divine  revelation,  it 
remains  always  a  question  whether  that  testimony,  given  in  a 
strange  tongue,  has  been  rightly  interpreted  to  us.  It  always  re- 
mains proper  to  re-examine  and  cross-question  the  witnesses  ;  and 
this  with  the  simple  and  reverent  desire  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  they  meant  to  affirm.  Not  to  dare  to  do  this  is  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry,  and  treason  against  the  truth 
itself.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  where  the  forms  of  statement 
with  which  we  are  concerned  are  purely  human,  where  they  have 
been  wrought  into  a  system,  and  include  not  only  certain  main 
and  fundamental  propositions,  but  other  minor  propositions  sup- 
posed to  make  a  necessary  sequel  to  them.  Such  a  body  of  prop- 
ositions it  may  be  quite  right  to  subscribe  on  the  ground  of 
general  conscious  agreement,  and  antecedent  to  the  possibility  of 
any  complete  investigation  of  their  grounds  in  reason  and  Script- 
ure. But  this  subscription  must  always  be  with  a  reservation, 
tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  right  of  further  inquiry. 

Now  inquiry  made  with  a  view  to  satisfy  one's  mind  in  re- 
gard to  any  proposition  implies  a  degree  of  doubt,  or  at  least  of 
conviction  not  amounting  to  certainty.  To  put  the  case  in  the 
concrete,  let  us  suppose  it  is  doubt  by  a  Trinitarian  minister  in 
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regard  to  the  validity  of  the  first  twenty-four  propositions  in  the 
Athanasian  creed.  The  more  he  studies  those  remarkable  state- 
ments, the  more  he  finds  himself  puzzled  and  confused.  He  still 
holds  to  the  doctrine  he  has  subscribed,  but  he  finds  it  more 
and  more  impossible  intelligently  to  accept  it.  He  is  conscious 
of  serious  doubts  whether  the  creed  represents  the  actual  doctrine 
of  Scripture  as  to  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head to  each  other.     Now  what  is  his  duty  in  the  case  ? 

i.  Not  to  preach  his  doubts.  They  are  a  matter  between 
himself  and  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  There  is  enough  in  the  gos- 
pel to  occupy  his  studies  and  his  hearers'  minds  without  his  bring- 
ing forward  points  on  which  his  own  mind  is  unsettled. 

2.  Not  to  put  his  doubts  into  print.     Liter  a  scripta  manet. 

3.  Not  to  try  and  smother  his  doubts  by  a  sacrifizio  del  in- 
telletto  to  authority,  but  to  solve  them  if  possible  by  further  devout 
and  reverent  study  of  the  word  of  God. 

4.  Not  to  abandon  his  church  on  account  of  his  doubts.  A 
doubt  is  only  an  inquiry  into  the  solidity  of  a  belief.  It  leaves  the 
faith  still  standing,  just  as  a  tower  stands  though  several  bricks 
may  have  been  loosened  in  its  foundation.  He  who  only  doubts 
still  believes.  A  further  inquiry  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
the  impaired  structure.  The  doubter  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Athanasian  logic,  therefore,  is  not  bound  to  leave  his  church  for 
that  reason,  but  is  distinctly  forbidden  to  do  so.  His  doubt  is  nei- 
ther sin  against  God,  nor  disloyalty  to  the  church.  It  is  a  duty 
he  owes  to  both.  Only  when  the  doubt  has  grown  into  positive 
disbelief  is  he  bound  to  renounce  his  position.  In  that  case  the 
foundation  is  destroyed,  and  the  tower  falls.  It  is  a  mistaken 
sense  of  duty,  therefore,  which  leads  men  to  pour  out  their  vague,, 
unsubstantial  doubts  into  the  ears  of  other  people,  and  disturb 
their  repose.  "  Keep  your  doubts  to  yourself,"  they  justly  reply .. 
"Give  us  what  you  have  an  undoubted  conviction  of — what  you 
have  known  and  felt,  and  your  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word 
of  life!'  Only  that  feeds,  comforts,  or  satisfies  us.  Stuff  your 
doubts  into  your  sermons,  and  the  result  is  that  "the  hungry  flock 
look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

Samtcel  M.  Hopkins. 
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Laying  open  the  brain  we  find  two  shades  of  color.  The 
central  part  is  white,  the  outside  or  surface  gray.  Now,  if  we 
take  a  fine  shaving  of  this  brain  and  put  it  under  the  microscope, 
we  shall  find  that  the  white  or  inside  part  is  composed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  white  threads  lying  side  by  side,  and  when  we 
•examine  the  gray  color  in  the  outside  layers,  with  a  microscope 
of  high  powers,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  composed  of  small  cells 
arranged  in  layers.  The  white  threads  lying  side  by  side  are 
called  nerve-tubes  ;  the  cells  which  make  up  the  outside  or  gray 
substance  are  called  nerve-cells. 

If  we  examine  one  of  the  nerve-tubes  under  a  competent 
microscope,  we  find  that  the  axis  is  of  dark  color.  This  axis  is 
covered  with  a  white  substance  known  as  myeline,  just  the  same 
as  a  telegraph  wire  is  covered  with  gutta  percha,  and  the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  transparent  covering  called  Schwann's  Sheath. 
An  anatomist  by  the  name  of  Schwann  first  described  it. 

The  central  part  of  this  nerve-thread  or  tube,  which  I  have 
called  the  axis,  commences  in  the  interior  of  the  nerve-cell,  in  the 
outside  or  gray  substance,  and  terminates  somewhere  in  the 
body,  sometimes  with  an  expansion,  as  in  the  muscles,  and  some- 
times with  a  swelling,  as  in  the  skin. 

Each  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  periphery  or  outside  layer  of 
the  brain,  is  formed  of  shapeless  matter,  with  brownish  granula- 
tions. It  is  these  granulations  which  give  to  the  cortex,  or  bark 
of  the  brain,  its  gray  color. 

Each  of  the  nerve-cells  has  one  or  more  elongations  or  pro- 
jections, one  of  which  is  the  nerve-tube  proper,  the  others  pro- 
jections which  unite  the  cell  to  the  surrounding  cells. 

*  The  Appletons  have  kindly  loaned  us  the  cuts  used  in  this  article,  which  are  from 
"  The  Brain  and  its  Functions,"  by  J.  Luys. 
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The  nerve-cell  plays  an  active  part;  it  thinks,  feels,  and 
wills.  The  nerve-tube  conveys  the  impressions  from  the  outside 
world  to  the  nerve-cells,  and  then  conveys  the  commands  of  the 
nerve-cells  to  the  muscles.  When  a  communication  goes  from 
the  outside  world  to  the  nerve-cells,  as,  for  example,  a  sensation 
in  the  skin ;  or  a  command  from  the  nerve-cells  goes  to  certain 
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muscles  to  move  a  part — -whether  the  message  goes  inward  or 
outward — it  is  conveyed  by  the  white  threads  or  nerve-tubes. 

Fig.  i  shows  a  perpendicular  cutting  through  the  gray  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  magnified  about  280  diameters. 

A  represents  the  filling-in  matter  which  lies  on  the  very 
outer  surface,  just  under  the  covering  membranes. 

B  represents  the  first  rows  of  cells. 

C  represents  the  middle  rows  of  cells. 

D  represents  the  deeper  zone  of  cells. 

E  shows  the  white  threads  or  nerve-tubes,  running  up  to 
penetrate  these  cells. 

F  represents  a  blood-vessel  plunging  down  to  supply  the 
nerve-cells. 


Fig.  2.— Cortical  cell  of  the  deeper  zones  at  about  800  diameters;  a  section  of 
the  cell  is  made  through  its  greater  axis,  its  interior  texture  being  thus  laid  bare. 
A  represents  the  superior  prolongation  radiating  from  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  itself; 
B,  lateral  and  posterior  prolongations ;  c,  spongy  areolar  substance,  into  which  the 
Structure  of  the  cell  itself  is  resolved  ;  D,  the  nucleus  itself  seems  only  to  be  a  thickening 
of  this  areolar  stroma— it  sometimes  has  a  radiated  arrangement ;  E,  the  bright  nucleolus 
is  itself  decomposable  into  secondary  filaments. 
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Figure  2  represents  one  of  the  cells  from  the  deeper  zone, 
magnified  about  800  diameters. 

The  reader  must  be  patient  with  these  details,  for  he  is  now- 
examining  the  most  important  object  on  earth.  It  is  in  these 
cells  that  all  the  great  thoughts  which  have  illustrated  the  history 
of  our  race,  were  born.  Every  great  invention,  every  work  of 
art,  our  palaces,  magnificent  avenues  and  railroads,  and  even 
higher  than  these,  all  the  great  social,  moral  and  religious  ideas 
which  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  men,  were  every  one  of  them 
born  in  these  brain-cells.  The  Egyptian  obelisk  in  our  great 
Park  was  conceived  in  an  Egyptian's  brain-cells.  Broadway,  our 
most  remarkable  street,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  remark- 
able on  earth,  existed  in  every  detail  in  brain-cells  before  it  was 
embodied  in  stone,  brick  and  glass. 

This  Fig.  2  represents,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  most  wonder- 
ful creation  of  Almighty  God.  Let  us  study  a  little  its  minute 
anatomy. 

A  and  B  represent  prolongations  from  the  nerve-cells, 
which  to  all  appearance  connect  it  with  surrounding  parts  ;  C  is  a 
spongy  structure  surrounding  the  center ;  D  the  nucleus,  and 
E  the  bright  nucleolus,  or  very  center  of  the  nucleus. 


Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3  represents  the  relations  between  the  cells  or  periph- 
ery of  the  brain  and  the  central  ganglia — the  optic  thala7nus 
and  the  corpus  striatum. 

t  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  brain,  and  represents  the 
connection  between  the  gray  or  outside  portion  of  the  brain,  and 
the  central  ganglia. 

2,  the  converging  fibres  of  the  middle  part  of  the  brain. 

3,  the  converging  fibres  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain. 

4,  4',  4",  represent  the  external  or  gray  portion  of  the 
brain. 

5  represents  the  optic  thalamus,  and 

6,  the  corpus  striatum. 

Dr.  Auzoux  compares  the  nerve  system  to  the  electric  tele- 
graph. As  with  the  telegraph,  the  messages  as  they  arrive  from 
all  parts  of  the  body,  meet  at  a  common  center,  called  the  optic 
thalamus,  or  "arrival  office!'  In  the  optic  thalamus,  something, 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what,  is  done  to  each  message,  and  then 
it  is  sent  up  to  the  cells  in  the  external  layer  of  the  brain.  In 
these  cells  the  despatch  is  analyzed,  a  judgment  made  up,  a 
course  of  action  determined,  and  a  message  to  the  muscles  is  sent 
back  to  the  center  of  the  brain,  not  to  the  optic  thalamus ',  but  to 
the  other  small  gray  mass,  called  the  corpus  striahcm,  which  Dr. 
Auzoux  calls  the  "  departure  office!1  In  the  corpus  striatum, 
something,  we  do  not  know  exactly  what,  is  done  to  the  passing 
message,  and  then  it  is  transmitted  to  the  muscles. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  what  is  thought 
to  take  place  in  the  brain.  1  represents  the  optic  thalamus,  2  the 
corpus  striatum. 

An  impression  is  made  upon  the  ear  at  3.  The  impression 
is  transmitted  to  the  optic  thalamus  at  4,  which  is  the  part  of  the  op- 
tic thalamus  devoted  to  the  receiving  of  impressions  from  the  ear. 
The  message  now  goes  upward  to -the  brain-cells,  or  sensorium, 
at  5.  Now  it  passes  along  on  the  surface  of  the  sensorium,  turns 
down  at  6,  then  down  to  the  corpus  striatum,  and,  passing 
through  that,  goes  downward  through  the  line  7  and  f,  toward 
the  motor  regions  of  the  spinal  axis. 

At  3  we  begin  to  trace  the  course  of  a  sensitive  impression, 
for  example,  a  prick  of  the  skin.     It  passes  up  through  the  course 
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indicated  by  the  line  8,  reaches  the  optic  thalamus  at  9,  entering 
the  part  which  is  devoted  to  sensations,  passes  up  to  the  senso- 
rium  at  10,  reaches  a  large  cell  at   11,  passes  down  to  a  definite 


Fig.  4. 

part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  12,  and  finally  down  to  the  motor  re- 
gions of  the  spinal  cord,  whence  it  passes  to  the  muscles  which 
are  interested  in  the  part  pinched. 

13  represents  the  eye-ball.  A  visual  impression  is  received 
and  transmitted  to  the  optic  thalamus 'at  14,  then  to  the  brain-cells 
or  sensorium  at  i5,  makes  its  way  to  the  deeper  cells  at  16, 
reaches  a  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  devoted  to  visual  im- 
pressions, and  is  then  transmitted  down  the  line  to  the  spinal 
axis,  18,  19',  19". 

These  brief  descriptions  will  give  a  sufficiently  clear  notion 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  course  of  activities  in  the  brain. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Polygamy. 


The  Mormon  Problem  from  a  Woman's  Standpoint.     What 
the  Mormon  Women  Say  about  it. 


Leaning  from  the  window  of  a  car  on  the  Utah  Central  Rail- 
road, between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City,  drinking  in  the  beauty 
of  the  sunset  as  it  gilded  the  snow-crowned  Wasatch  range,  tow- 
ering majestically  beyond  the  sapphire  waves  of  that  matchless 
gem  of  saline  beauty,  Salt  Lake,  I  was  disturbed  in  my  dream  of 
loveliness  by  an  interrogation  from  the  conductor,  a  sanctimonious 
Mormon,  who,  straightway  discovering  I  was  a  stranger,  began 
to  proselyte.  Every  Mormon,  no  matter  what  his  avocation,  is  a 
self-constituted  missionary.  I  found  this  one  was  an  Elder  in  the 
Mormon  church,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  three  wives,  whom 
he  assured  me  were  as  happy  together  as  "  three  angels ;"  adding 
further  that,  a  short  time  before,  he  had  occasion  to  remove 
"Lizzie,"  one  of  the  trio,  to  a  vacant  tenant-house  of  his,  and  the 
other  two  nearly  broke  their  hearts  at  the  separation.  He  waxed 
exceedingly  wroth  at  the  "  persecution,"  as  he  termed  it,  the 
Saints  are  just  now  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  he  hinted  that  the  wrath  of  the  outraged  Saints  would  inflict 
some  dire  retribution  on  the  audacious  mortals  who  dared  to  in- 
terfere with  the  "  Saints  of  God." 

Thus  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  promised  land  by  so 
zealous  an  advocate  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  promulgated  by  this 
singular  people,  I  anticipated  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  at 
the  facts  I  was  seeking,  viz.:  the  Mormon  women's  opinions, 
hopes,  fears,  and  desires,  on  the  question  of  the  hour,  the  cure 
for  polygamy,  for  that  is,  in  reality,  what  the  Mormon  question 
means,  as  their  religion   (leaving  out  polygamy)  is  no  more  ab- 
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surd  in  many  respects  than  a  score  of  others  whose  observances 
attract  no  attention  whatever.  Kill  polygamy,  and  the  religion 
will  die  of  itself.  Happily,  I  had  long  known,  through  correspond- 
ence, some  prominent  Mormon  ladies,  and  soon  found  myself 
kindly  met  and  entertained  by  them,  and  during  my  stay  in  Salt 
Lake,  and  my  sojourn  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory,  had  op- 
portunity to  study  this  problem,  namely,  the  cure  for  this  gigantic 
ulcer. 

I  have  been  much  amused  by  reading  the  various  remedies 
prescribed  by  different  writers  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  nearly 
all  written  by  men  who  have  evidently  never  seen  Utah  or  a 
Mormon,  or,  having  seen  them,  failed  to  read  what,  to  most,  is  a 
sealed  volume — the  real  desires  of  these  victims  of  Mormon- 
church  absolutism — the  women  themselves.  One  recommends 
education  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  another  says  millinery 
and  dry-goods  is  the  panacea  for  the  too-many-wives  mania,  thus 
evincing  beyond  cavil  that  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
country  of  which  they  write,  nor  the  people  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal. 

As  for  the  first  remedy,  the  Mormon  children  are  thor- 
oughly educated  in  a  certain  direction,  but  by  Mormon  teachers, 
who  take  good  care  to  exclude  anything  that  would  counteract 
the  theories  laid  down  by  the  Mormon  church  ;  and  a  thousand 
Yankee  " school-marms,"  if  set  down  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Utah,  with  instructions  to  teach  the  young  Mormon  idea 
how  to  shoot,  would  not  exert  the  slightest  influence  against  that 
of  the  Church  and  their  home  teaching,  which,  in  every  instance, 
is  directly  opposed  to  "Gentile"  teachings  or  ideas. 

As  for  millinery  and  dry-goods,  there  is  now  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  Salt  Lake  as  fine  a  display  of  those  articles  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  average  woman,  be  she  Mormon  or  Gentile, 
as  in  any  Eastern  town  of  its  size,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Gentile 
merchants  and  the  introduction  of  their  wares  into  the  Territory 
after  the  completion  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads; 
and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  and  denunciations  of  the  preachers 
and  elders  in  the  Church,  the  women  will  have  the  feminine  fur- 
belows so  temptingly  displayed ;  and  there  is  very  little  difference 
now  in  the  appearance  of  an  audience  at  concert  or  theatre  from 
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that  of  an  Eastern  town.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  innovations, 
polygamy  is  not  destroyed,  nor  will,  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
severe  remedy  prescribed  by  Congress  prove  effective.  What 
the  Mormon  women  themselves  wish  few  dare  to  say,  they  are  so 
fettered  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  ;  but  I  believe  the  greater 
portion  of  them  hate  the  plural  marriage  system  and  would  re- 
joice to  see  it  ended. 

MRS.    EMILY   WELLS. 

One  of  the  leading  women  in  Salt  Lake  is  Mrs.  Emeline 
Wells,  the  sixth  and  last  wife  of  Councilor  Wells,  a  pioneer  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  Brigham  Young's  right  hand  men.  He  was 
commander  of  the  once  famous  "  Mormon  Legion,"  which  took 
such  a  bloody  and  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  history  of  Des- 
eret,  and  is  now  a  man  of  near  Jo  years  of  age,  though  still  hale 
and  hearty.  Mrs.  Emeline  is  the  editor  of  the  Woman  s  Expo- 
nent, a  religious  journal  expounding  the  Mormon  idea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saints  and  their  numerous  families.  This  lady  is 
also  a  pioneer,  though  much  younger  than  her  husband.  She 
came  to  Utah  the  second  year  of  the  Mormon  settlement,  and 
being  naturally  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  woman,  soon  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  female  portion  of  the  Mormon  community. 
She  has  a  family  of  six  children,  one  of  her  daughters  being  the 
wife  of  one  of  Delegate  Cannon's  sons.  She  still  is  an  active  and 
energetic  worker  in  the  office  of  her  paper,  though  now  some- 
thing more  than  a  middle-aged  woman.  On  the  walls  of  her 
sanctum  hang  several  framed  photographs,  a  group  of  fourteen 
girls  in  one  frame  being  among  them.  In  reply  to  my  query 
whom  this  group  represented,  she  replied  :  "  Fourteen  of  my 
husband's  children." 

"  How  many  others  has  he  beside  ?  " 

"Fourteen  boys  are  all  that.are  now  living.  He  has  lost 
several,"  was  the  reply. 

Two  of  the  girls  in  the  group  of  fourteen,  she  claimed  as  hers. 
The  other  twelve,  as  well  as  the  fourteen  boys,  were  distributed 
around  among  his  other  five  wives.  He  also  had  a  first  wife  at 
the  East,  whom,  as  she  was  not  a  Mormon,  Mrs.  Wells  said 
naively,  "they  didn't  count."      This  made   seven  women  in  all 
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that  this  "  Saint"  had  promised  to  "  love,  cherish  and  protect." 
This  lady  was  evidently  a  favorite,  as  evinced  by  her  being  the 
last  wife,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  she  occupied  a  neat  little  cot- 
tage all  by  herself,  while  the  other  wives  were  obliged  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  same  house.  He  had  married  two  sisters  and  they 
lived  in  one  part  of  a  house  together,  while  a  third  wife  occupied 
another  portion. 

I  had  several  very  interesting  interviews  with  Mrs.  Wells, 
who  treated  me  with  kindness,  and  answered  my  numerous,  and 
sometimes  decidedly  pointed,  questions  with  apparent  frankness. 
She  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  of  plural  wives  was  a  bad 
one  for  bad  men,  or,  as  she  termed  it,  in  the  Church  vernacular, 
"those  unsanctified  with  the  Holy  Spirit."  She  said  she  always 
felt  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  first  wife  of  a  convert  who, 
being  married  in  another  place,  naturally  expected  to  remain  the 
sole  wife,  but  whose  husband  afterward  took  other  wives,  accord- 
ingly causing  great  grief  to  the  first  wife.  "  But,"  she  added, 
"for  those  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Mormon  church,  if  they 
married  Mormons  they  did  it  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
rules  of  the  Church  permitted  their  husbands  to  take  as  many 
wives  as  he  chose ;  and  if  in  time  they  are  superseded  by  other 
wives  they  have  no  right  to  complain." 

At  that  moment  her  youngest  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen,  drove  by  the  door  with  a  young  Mormon.  I  saw  the 
mother  look  yearningly  after  the  pair  and  a  cloud  pass  across  her 
face.  I  said  to  her,  "  You  claim  this  system  of  plural  marriage 
is  God's  command,  and  you  believe  that  the  Church  is  right  in 
sanctioning  it,  yet  can  you  contemplate  your  own  fair  daughter 
marrying  a  Mormon,  and  sooner  or  later  having  her  heart  broken 
by  the  introduction  of  another  wife  or  wives  into  her  home  with- 
out a  protest  against  this  custom?" 

She  paused  for  a  moment  while  the  cloud  deepened  on  her 
care-worn  face.  Then  she  said :  "  Well,  she  must  bear  what 
others  have  borne.  It  is  natural  for  young  people  to  marry,  and 
when  they  are  in  love  they  will  believe  whatever  the  loved  one 
tells  them.  Yet,  if  they  were  sure  that  their  husbands  would 
sometime  bring  home  other  wives,  I  don't  believe  there  would  be 
many  Mormon  marriages.     But  what  chance  have  the  Mormon 
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girls?  They  must  marry  Mormons  or  remain  single,  and  though 
you  may  boast  of  the  superiority  of  the  monogamic  marriage 
system,  are  there  no  broken  hearts  among  you  Gentile  women? 
Are  your  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  patterns  of  virtue,  loy- 
alty, and  faithfulness?  Not  if  your  newspapers  chronicle  facts 
correctly." 

This  sudden  turning  of  the  tables  from  interviewed  to  inter- 
viewer took  my  self-conceit  a  short  time  to  recover  itself,  and  I 
then  turned  these  home-thrust  queries  aside  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible by,  Yankee-like,  propounding  more  questions. 

"Do  your  men  ever  marry  more  than  one  wife  at  a 
time?" 

"O,  yes,  frequently;  two  sisters  or  two  friends  are  very 
often  united  to  one  man  at  the  same  ceremony." 

Just  think  of  it,  girls !  Two  girls  busy  preparing  a  trous- 
seau and  talking  about  "our  husband,"  "our  dear  Augustus "  ! 
I  wondered  if  this  were  not  from  a  motive  of  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  man,  making  one  marriage  fee  do  for 
both. 

"But,"  I  asked,  "is  there  no  jealousy  among  you?  How  is 
it  possible  that  such  things  can  be,  and  women  hold  such  rela- 
tionship with  each  other,  without  bad  feelings  being  engen- 
dered?" 

"Of  course  we  are  human.  We  have  our  antipathies,  likes 
and  dislikes,  the  same  as  other  people ;  but  one  of  the  cardinal 
sins  in  our  Church  is  the  fostering  of  jealousy ;  and  those  who 
exhibit  it  subject  themselves  to  severe  reprimands.  We  must  pray 
and  overcome  this  evil  nature.     We  must  be  sanctified!' 

On  Sunday,  when  attending  service  in  the  tabernacle,  I 
looked  around  on  that  vast  sea  of  faces  and  noted  the  saddened, 
hopeless  expression  of  the  care-worn  countenances  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  female  portion  of  the  congregation.  I  thought  there 
were  a  good  many  there  whose  hearts  had  not  been  "sanctified" 
in  the  peculiar  manner  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints.  God  help  and  pity  the  unhappy  women  of  Utah, 
for  the  men  who  now  own  them,  body  and  soul,  have  no 
pity! 

Now  for  my  remedy.     There  is  in  the   Mormon  church  a 
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large  community  of  young  girls  who  will  be  the  future  wives  of 
Mormondom.  The  seed  is  already  sown,  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  most  of  them  by  their  unhappy  and  discontented  mothers,  of  a 
dislike  to  plural  marriage.       Send  out  to   Utah   not     an    army 
of  "  school-marms  "  or  milliners,  but  an  army  of  moral,   indus- 
trious, intelligent   young   men   to    marry  these   bright    Mormon 
girls,  and  you  have  solved  the  problem  of  polygamy.    Give  these 
girls  a  chance  to  marry  non-polygamists,  and  see  how  quickly  they 
will  throw  off  the  fetters  of  the  Mormon  church.    It  is  the  young 
women   of  Utah,  and   not  its    men,   to   whom  you  must  look  for 
the   solution  of  the    Mormon    question.      Another   generation, 
with  it  settled  in  this  way,  will  see  polygamy  wiped  out  of  the 
land. 

A  young  Mormon  girl,  whose  father  has  three  wives,  told  me 
with  flashing  eyes  that  she  would  rather  die  than  marry  a  Mor- 
mon. 

"  But  your  father  would  never  consent  to  your  marrying  a 
Gentile  ?  "  I  said. 

"Just  give  me  a  chance  and  see  whether  I  would"  ask  his 
consent !  As  for  mother,  she  has  often  told  me  she  would  rather 
follow  me  to  my  grave  than  see  me  married  to  a  Mormon/'  was 
her  energetic  reply. 

Another  thing.  These  Mormon  girls  make  excellent  wives. 
They  are  trained  from  early  childhood  to  all  kinds  of  industries, 
and  the  helpless  fine  lady-isms  of  our  so-called  "refined"  civili- 
zation are  unknown  to  the  descendants  of  the  hardy  pioneers 
whose  indomitable  perseverance  and  industry  carved  homes  out 
of  barren  wastes,  and  literally  "made  the  desert  to  blossom  like 
the  rose." 

And  thus  I  found  it  wherever  I  went  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. Wherever  I  found  Mormon  girls  with  sufficient  stamina  to 
act  for  themselves,  I  found  deep  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem of  plural  marriage.  They  dare  not  say  much,  but  when  their 
confidence  is  once  won  the  intense  hatred  for  the  system  surprises 
one,  when  it  is  considered  how  little  chance  these  girls  .have  had 
to  contrast  it  with  the  happy  home-life  of  the  monogamic  mar- 
riage. 

In    all    cases  I   found  the   most  zealous  advocates  of   the 
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polygamic  system  among  women  to  be  converts  late  in  life  to  the 
doctrine,  who  had  been  brought  up  amid  better  influences.  They 
appeared  to  be  those  who,  despairing  of  obtaining  a  husband  all 
to  themselves,  thought  the  position  of  fourth  wife  of  some  ven- 
erable Mormon,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  preferable  to  being  no 
wife  at  all. 

Dora  Darmore. 


HYGIENIC   DEPARTMENT. 


"  Three  Square  Meals,  each  followed  by  a  glass  of 

good  bourbon,"  was  the  advice  given  by  one  of  our  physicians  to  a 
poor  fellow  far  gone  in  consumption.  When  the  sufferer  told 
me  of  this,  I  counted  his  pulse  and  found  it  98,  while  the  burning 
spots  on  his  cheeks  added  their  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 
flame  within. 

Nothing  so  disheartens  a  thoughtful  physician  as  the  power 
of  fashion  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Diseases  themselves  go 
by  fashion  ;  fashion  dictates  their  treatment. 

When  I  first  began  to  practice  medicine,  every  patient  had 
spinal  irritation.  As  the  doctor  was  seen  approaching,  the  lady 
began  at  once  to  prepare  her  dress  that  he  might  examine  her 
spine.  This  fashion  of  spinal  irritation  continued  for  several 
years,  and  the  doctor  always  contrived  to  find  a  sore  spot  some- 
where in  the  spinal  column.  There  are  probably  more  such  sore 
spots  in  women's  backs  to-day,  than  there  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  but  the  fashion  of  spinal  irritation  has  disappeared. 

Then  we  had  "  a  long  spell  "  of  torpid  liver.  Like  certain 
becoming  fashions  in  women's  dress,  the  torpid-liver  fashion  often 
returns.  But  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has  been  out  of 
fashion,  and  "my  liver  is  very  well,  thank  you." 

Women  furnish  doctors  most  of  their  business,  and  with 
women  fashion  is  all  potent.  Doctors  have  found  a  bonanza  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  displacements.  This  fashion  has  fairly 
raged,  and  has  furnished  the  medical  profession  with  more  than 
half  its  income.  But  even  this  fashion  shows  signs  of  giving  way, 
and  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  run  of  malaria.  The  same  or 
perchance  a  greater  number  of  displacements  will  exist  five  years 
hence,  but  the  fashion  will  have  passed  away,  and  we  shall  hear 
nothing  more  of  it. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  "three  square  meals,  each 
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followed  by  a  glass  of  bourbon,"  in  consumption.  Doctors  used 
to  bleed  consumptives.  It  then  seemed  sensible  treatment,  as 
the  pulse  often  ran  up  to  1 20,  and  the  cheeks  showed  inflamma- 
tion.    Now,  the  fashion  is  stuffing  and  stimulating. 

Then,  now  and  ever,  the  only  effective  treatment  in  con- 
sumption is  a  nutritious,  abstemious  diet,  avoidance  of  alcohol, 
cleanliness,  with  vigorous  skin  friction,  much  sleep,  fresh  air  day 
and  night,  and  much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  saddle  is  the 
best  possible  exercise  for  consumptives,  because  it  is  the  only 
vigorous  one  which  the  consumptives  lungs  permit  him  to  take. 
Within  forty  years  I  have  seen  several  hundred  consumptives 
cured  by  such  treatment 

May  I  give  you  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation 
during  our  camp  life  in  California?  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  we  visited  a  famous  resort  for  invalids,  and  found  about  thirty 
consumptives  lounging  about  a  hotel,  feeding  well,  and  sitting 
in  the  shade  waiting  for  death.  Among  these  invalids  was  a 
young  lady  of  rare  intelligence  and  loveliness.  An  examination 
of  her  lungs  discovered  not  only  tubercular  deposits,  but  a  con- 
siderable abscess.  She  begged  me  to  give  her  an  honest  opin- 
ion. She  told  me  that  on  her  arrival  she  was  better  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  was  now  losing  weight  and  strength.  I  told  her 
frankly  that  she  was  doomed  unless  roughing  it  in  the  saddle 
might  save  her.  She  was  willing  and  eager  to  do  anything 
to  escape  her  mother's  unhappy  fate.  At  length,  after  much 
opposition  from  her  friends,  she  put  on  pantaloons,  and  join- 
ed our  ladies.  We  used  no  side-saddles.  The  first  night  in 
the  open  air  kept  her  awake  and  frightened  her.  She  was  afraid 
bears  and  things  might  swallow  her.  But  that  did  not  last  long. 
It  never  does  in  camp  life.  A  curious  indifference,  if  not  cour- 
age, soon  comes  to  the  most  timid.  In  a  week  her  cough  and 
expectoration  were  better,  and  on  the  sixty-seventh  day  she  rode 
thirty-eight  miles  without  fatigue.  Her  cough  and  expectoration 
were  gone.  During  the  next  summer  she  spent  nearly  four 
months  in  the  saddle,  and  is  now,  or  was  a  few  months  ago,  a 
healthy  woman.  If  any  medicine  could  perform  such  a  miracle, 
its  fame  would  fill  the  world. 

If  a  dozen  consumptives  would  join  for  a  summer  in  the 
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saddle,  camping  out,  they  would  find  it  not  only  a  delightful  ex- 
perience, but  the  pulse  which  on  leaving  home  is  100  would  in  a 
few  weeks  fall  below  80,  and  the  flame  would  be  extinguished. 
I  have  seen  such  miracles,  on  horseback,  in  the  cure  of  consump- 
tives, that  I  can  conscientiously  encourage  many  who  are  thought 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Irish  Ladies. — Happening  to  be  in  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, one  evening,  many  years  ago,  I  was  invited  to  attend  a 
grand  ball.  I  had  been  doing  some  of  the  interior  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  was  so  tired  that  at  first  I  was  rather  inclined  to  ex- 
cuse myself.     But  before  deciding  I  asked  : 

"  Is  it  a  big  thing?  " 

"  Never  anything  so  grand  in  this  town  ! " 

"  What  class  of  women  ?  " 

"  The  first  class ;  the  very  best  from  Queenstown,  Cork,  and 
all  the  country  roundabout, — in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
the  world."  The  ball  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  famous  interna- 
tional regatta. 

I  knew  how  the  common  women  of  Ireland  looked.  I  had 
seen  hundreds  of  them  about  Killarney  selling  "  mountain  dew 
and  goat's  milk,"  in  fact,  for  some  time  had  seen  nothing  else. 
But  I  had  seen  the  common  class  only, — the  servants,  peddlers, 
and  peasants.  I  had  not  seen  the  aristocracy.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go.  I  thanked  the  gentleman  and  began  at  once  on  my 
hair. 

The  number  of  ladies  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Their  dress  was  like  that  of  American  ladies  on  similar  occasions, 
only  a  trifle  more  so, — sleeves  a  little  shorter,  corsage  a  little  low- 
er. The  ladies  were  remarkably  self-possessed,  quiet,  and  grace- 
ful, and  I  think  on  the  whole  averaged  prettier  than  I  have  ever 
seen  on  another  such  occasion.  Some  of  our  naval  officers  were 
present  in  their  stunning  uniforms,  and  were  honored  with 
marked  attention. 

I  have  written  this  to  introduce  the  physical  development  of 
Irish  ladies.  The  Irish  girls  in  America  have  full  chests,  large 
arms ;  they  are  plump  and  vital. 

When  an  American  lady  shows  me  her  arms, — candle-dips, 
No.  8, — and  asks,  "  How  can  I  get  such  arms  as  Bridget's?  "  and 
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I  say,  "  Work,  work  as  she  does,  and  you  will  have  her  arms," 
the  lady  says,  "  O,  that  is  not  work ;  it  is  climate !  If  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  Bridget's  climate,  I  should  have  her  fine  bust ;  but 
this  terrible  dry  air  takes  all  the  juices  out  of  us." 

My  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe  to  see  how  Irish  ladies,  brought 
up  in  this  moist,  even  climate,  but  without  work,  would  look.  I 
have  said  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  present,  and 
that  they  were  very  pretty  and  graceful,  but  now,  taking  the  wit- 
ness-stand, I  testify  that  I  have  never  in  America  seen  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  women  together  with  arms  so  small  and 
chests  so  flat  and  thin.  They  belonged  to  the  idle  class,  and  all 
the  world  over  women  of  the  idle  class  have  spindle  arms  and 
thin  chests,  unless  they  become  merely  fat,  which,  with  their  weak 
muscles,  is  a  sad  embarrassment. 

Education,  rank,  aspiration,  prayer, — these  will  not  produce 
a  strong,  full,  muscular  body.  They  are  not  the  appointed  means. 
Exercise,  exercise  !  work,  work  !  —  this  produces  strong  muscles, 
full  chests,  and  physical  beauty.      Work  is  the  appointed  means. 

Clothing*  for  Cold  Weather. — The  usual  dress 

is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  often  good  in  quality,  but  it  is  very 
badly  distributed.  There  is  too  much  about  the  trunk,  and  too 
little  about  the  lower  extremities.  If  one-quarter  of  the  heavy 
woollen  overcoat  or  shawl  were  taken  from  the  trunk,  and 
wrapped  about  the  legs,  it  would  prove  a  great  gain.  When  we 
men  ride  in  the  cars,  or  in  a  sleigh,  where  do  we  suffer  ?  About 
the  legs  and  feet !  When  women  suffer  from  the  cold,  where  is 
it  ?     It  is  about  the  legs  and  feet ! 

The  legs  and  feet  are  down  near  the  floor,  where  the  cold 
currents  of  air  move.  The  air  is  so  cold  near  the  floor  that  all 
prudent  mothers  say,  "  Don't  lie  there,  Peter  ;  get  up,  Jerusha 
Ann  ;  play  on  the  sofa  ;  you  will  take  your  death  cold  lying 
there  on  the  floor."  And  they  are  quite  right.  If  the  room  be 
well  ventilated,  the  air  down  near  the  floor  is  very  much  colder 
than  it  is  up  about  our  heads.  And  it  is  in  that  cold  stratum  of 
air  that  our  feet  and  legs  are  constantly.  A  few  Yankees  put 
them  on  the  mantel-shelf,  but  the  majority  keep  their  feet  on  the 
floor. 

Besides  this,  the  feet  and  legs,  on  account  of  their  being  so 
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far  away,  and  on  account  of  their  size,  with  the  air  all  about 
them,  are  disposed  to  be  too  cold,  even  without  being  in  a 
colder  atmosphere. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  men  wear  one  thickness  of 
wool  and  cotton  and  one  thickness  of  black  cloth  about  their 
legs,  and  three  or  four  times  as  much  about  their  chests  ;  and 
now  they  often  add  an  immense  pad  called  a  "  Chest  Protector." 
And  women  indulge  in  a  still  greater  contrast. 

During  the  damp  and  cold  season  the  legs  should  be  en- 
cased in  very  thick  knit  woolen  drawers,  the  feet  in  thick  woolen 
stockings  (which  must  be  changed  every  day),  and  the  shoe-soles 
must  be  as  broad  as  the  feet  when  fully  spread,  so  that  the  blood 
shall  have  free  passage.  If  the  feet  are  squeezed  in  the  least, 
the  circulation  is  checked,  and  coldness  is  inevitable.  This  free 
circulation  cannot  be  secured  by  a  loose  upper  with  a  narrow 
sole.  If  when  the  foot  stands  naked  on  a  sheet  of  paper  it 
measures  three  and  a  half  inches,  the  sole  must  measure  three 
and  a  half. 

I  will  suppose  you  have  done  all  this  faithfully,  and  yet  your 
feet  and  legs  are  cold.  Now  add  more  woolen,  or,  if  you  are  to 
travel  much  in  the  cars  or  in  a  sleigh,  wear  a  pair  of  sheep-skin 
drawers. 

I  have  known  a  number  of  ladies  afflicted  with  hot  and  ach- 
ing head,  and  other  evidence  of  congestion  about  the  upper  parts, 
who  were  completely  relieved  by  a  pair  of  sheep-skin  drawers 
and  broad-soled  shoes.  Three  ladies  in  every  four  suffer  from 
some  congestion  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is  felt  in  a 
fulness  of  the  head,  in  sore  throat,  in  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tor- 
pid liver,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  is  well  known  that  a  hot 
foot-bath  will  relieve  for  the  time  being  any  and  all  of  these  dif- 
ficulties. This  bath  draws  the  blood  into  the  legs  and  feet,  re- 
lieving the  congestion  above.  What  the  hot  foot-bath  does  for 
an  hour,  the  broad-soled  shoes  with  thick  'woolen  stockings,  and 
a  pair  of  flannel  drawers,  with  a  pair  of  wash-leather  drawers 
added,  will  do  permanently.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  cold 
weather.  No  one  hesitates  to  multiply  the  clothing  about  the 
trunk.  Why  hesitate  to  increase  the  clothing  about  the  legs  ? 
As  a  preventive   of  many  common  affections  about  the  chest, 
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throat,  and  head,  including  nasal  catarrh,  I  know  nothing  so  ef- 
fective as  abundant  dress  about  the  lower  extremities. 

The  bath  is  a  good  thing,  exercise  is  a  good  thing,  friction 
is  a  good  thing  ;  but  our  main  dependence  in  this  climate  must 
ever  be  warm  clothing.  Already  we  overdo  this  about  our 
trunks,  but  not  one  person  in  ten  wears  too  much  clothing  about 
the  legs. 

Is  your  Daughter  a  Fashionable  Butterfly  ? 

— I  pity  you.  But  you  must  not  despair.  Pray  for  her  and 
pray  with  her.  Ask  the  clergyman  to  call  upon  her  and  pray 
with  her.  Reason  with  her,  expostulate,  plead,  implore.  Im- 
press upon  her  the  dignity  and  decency  of  human  nature.  Ex- 
plain God's  purpose  in  her  creation.  Hold  a  butterfly  up  before 
her,  and  elaborate  the  distinction  between  her  and  it. 

If  all  these  should  fail,  there  comes  a  moment  when  it  shall 
be  decided  whether  you  are  fit  to  have  the  direction  of  your 
child, — whether  it  would  not  be  better  were  you  dead  and  out  of 
the  way,  that  she  might  fall  into  other  and  wiser  hands.  You 
must  exercise  your  authority.  You  must  strip  her  of  these  gew- 
gaws, and  compel  her  to  behave  herself. 

The  "  New  York  Herald"  of  September  13, 1873, 

gives  an  account  of  the  sale  of  a  number  of  cows  and  calves  of 
the  "  Improved  Short- Horn  Breed,"  at  York  Mills,  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.  One  cow  sold  for  $40,600  ;  a  heifer  calf  less  than  seven 
months  old  sold  for  $27,000;  a  cow  a  little  over  three  years  old 
sold  for  $30,000;  a  heifer  calf  less  than  fifteen  months  old  sold 
for  $19,000.     Fifteen  cows  and  calves  sold  for  #260,000. 

It  makes  me  dizzy  to  try  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  result 
of  the  same  study  and  care  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  bet- 
ter breed  of  men.  Within  a  hundred  years  this  world  would  be 
redeemed,  and  the  ministering  spirits  might  turn  their  attention 
to  some  other  planet. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  a  speech 

at  Manchester,  April  3,  1872,  said  : 

"  After  all,  the  first  consideration  of  a  minister  should  be  the 
health  of  the  people.  A  land  may  be  covered  with  historic  tro- 
phies, with  museums  of  science  and  galleries  of  art,  with  univer- 
sities and  with  libraries,  the  people  may  be  civilized  and  ingenious, 
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the  country  may  be  even  famous  in  the  annals  and  action  of  the 
world ;  but  if  the  population  every  ten  years  decreases,  and  the 
stature  of  the  race  every  ten  years  diminishes,  the  history  of  that 
country  will  soon  be  the  history  of  the  past." 

Nasal  Catarrh.. — A  radical  error  underlies  nearly  all 
medical  treatment.  A  salt-rheum  appears  on  the  hand.  An  ig- 
norant doctor  says,  "  It  is  a  disease  of  the  skin."  He  applies  an 
ointment.  The  eruption  disappears.  An  ulcer  appears  on  the 
ankle.  The  ignorant  doctor  says,  "  It  is  a  disease  of  the  ankle." 
He  applies  a  salve.  The  sore  disappears.  There  is  a  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  ear.  The  ignorant  doctor  says,  "  The  ear- 
passage  is  diseased."  He  prescribes  an  injection.  The  dis- 
charge stops.  A  case  of  nasal  catarrh  is  presented.  The  igno- 
rant doctor  says,  "This  nose  is  sick."  He  prescribes  a  snuff. 
The  discharge  stops.  In  every  case  the  apparent  relief  is  tem- 
porary. The  difficulty  soon  returns,  and  it  is  worse  than  before. 
Harm  has  been  done.  Often  other  difficulties  have  been  added. 
In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  ignorant  doctor  has  entirely  mis- 
taken the  seat  of  the  malady.  Of  course  his  prescription  is  a 
blunder. 

Salt-rheum  is  not  a  disease  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  system  showing  itself  in  the  skin.  Catarrh  is  not  a  disease 
of  the  man's  nose.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  man,  showing  itself  in 
his  nose.  The  blood  which  is  now  in  my  brain  is,  before  I  am 
done  writing  this  sentence,  back  in  my  heart,  and  off  on  a  visit  to 
my  feet,  and  now  it  is  back  in  my  heart  again,  and  now  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  my  liver,  stomach,  kidneys, — every  part.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  fed  every  moment  from  the  same  blood.  Every 
atom  of  every  organ  and  tissue  is  obtained  from  that  blood,  and 
every  minute  all  this  blood  comes  back  to  the  heart  to  be  mixed 
and  intermixed.  Now,  do  you  suppose  that  one  part  of  the  body 
can  draw  away  from  the  rest,  get  up  a  disease  and  carry  on  an 
independent  operation  of  its  own,  on  its  own  responsibility? 

What  I  have  said  is  not  new.  This  dependence  of  local 
upon  general  disease  is  a  common  idea  with  the  people.  A 
young  man  begins  business  with  a  large  capital.  He  falls  into 
dissipation.  In  ten  years  it  exhausts  his  fortune.  When  at  last 
we  see  him  beg  for  bread,  we    do  not  say  this  exhibition    of 
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his  poverty  is  his  financial  disease.  His  financial  constitution 
has  been  ruined.  The  begging  is  only  an  unpleasant  exhibition 
of  that  ruin. 

During  this  course  of  dissipation  the  young  man  not  oniy 
ruins  his  fortune,  but  ruins  his  health.  His  lungs  fall  into  con- 
sumption. A  doctor  may  tell  you  it  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 
But  it  is  no  more  a  disease  of  the  lungs  than  was  begging  a  mal- 
ady of  the  broken-down  merchant.  In  both  cases  it  is  only  a 
local  exhibition  of  the  constitutional  trouble.  In  brief,  a  local  dis- 
ease in  a  living  body  is  an  impossibility.  Every  disease  must  be 
systemic  before  it  can  assume  a  local  expression.  In  other 
words,  every  local  pathological  manifestation  is  an  expression  of 
systemic  pathological  conditions. 

But  to  return  to  nasal  catarrh.  A  man  has  a  catarrhal  dis- 
charge from  his  nose.  He  is  an  editor,  and  mostly  confined  to 
sedentary  habits.  His  digestion  is  weak,  bowels  constipated, 
head  dull,  and  general  condition  altogether  unsatisfactory.  He 
comes  to  me  with  a  long  story  about  his  catarrh,  and  finally 
wishes  to  know  if  I  have  any  confidence  in  the  advertised  cures 
for  this  disgusting  affliction  ;  would  be  willing  to  take  anything  or 
do  anything  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of  the  horrible  nuisance,  etc. 

<4  Will  you  do  exactly  what  I  advise  for  a  week  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  wouldn't  mind  standing  on  my  head  for  that 
length  of  time,  if  I  could  only  reduce  myself  to  the  decent  use  of 
one  pocket-handkerchief  a  day." 

4 'Eat  a  dish  of  oatmeal,  one  baked  potato,  and  one  slice  of 
bread,  for  your  breakfast ;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  as  large  as  your 
hand,  with  one  boiled  potato,  and  one  slice  of  bread  for  dinner  ; 
take  nothing  for  supper,  and  go  to  bed  early.  Sleep,  if  possible, 
half  an  hour  before  dinner.  Drink  nothing  with  your  meals,  nor 
within  two  hours  afterward.  Drink  as  much  cold  water  on  rising 
in  the  morning  and  on  lying  down  at  night  as  you  can  conven- 
iently swallow,  and  you  may  add  draughts  of  cold  water,  if  you 
wish,  before  eating  your  meals.  Live  four  to  six  hours  a  day  in 
the  open  air.  Bathe  frequently,  and  every  night  on  going  to  bed 
rub  the  skin  hard  with  hair  gloves.  In  less  than  a  week  one 
handkerchief  will  do  you.  And  yet  you  haven't  touched  your 
nose  in  the  way  of  treatment." 
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To  cure  nasal  catarrh  you  have  only  to  make  your  stomach 
digest  well,  only  to  make  yourself  healthier.  Your  nose  will 
quickly  find  it  out,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  better  manners  of  its 
companions. 

An  Important  Work. — We  all  have  the  following 
experiences  : 

i.  On  some  days  we  feel  more  vital  and  elastic  than  on 
other  days. 

2.  On  some  days  we  can  think  more  clearly  than  on  other 
days. 

3.  On  some  days  our  temper  is  sweeter  than  on  other  days. 
These  results  no  not  happen.     They  come  of  causes.     For 

example,  a  man  in  good  health  and  temper  indulges  in  a  week  of 
drunkenness.  Now  his  body  trembles  and  his  soul  is  in  despair. 
If  you  had  seen  his  elastic  movements  and  happy  face  before  the 
spree,  and  now  watch  his  feeble,  dragging  motions  and  wretched 
face,  you  will  cry  out, 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing/' 

Such  results  do  not  happen;  they  come  of  a  distinct  catcse. 

This  morning  you  are  happy,  buoyant.  Life  is  bright  and 
easy.  To-morrow  morning  you  are  unhappy,  and  everything  is 
hard.  The  same  sun  shines,  the  same  balmy  air  is  filled  with 
sweet  perfumes  and  bird-songs.  What  has  happened  ?  Nothing! 
Such  results  do  not  happen  !  They  come  of  distinct  causes.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend  them. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  time  which  has  been  given  to  cutting 
open  animals  and  studying  their  quivering  flesh  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  out  something  of  value  to  us,  if  one-tenth  of  the  time 
devoted  to  vivisection  were  given  to  studying  the  influence  of  our 
food,  exercise,  baths,  clothing — in  brief,  all  the  habits  of  life  in 
their  bearing  upon  our  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition,  the 
outcome  would  be  an  enormous  good.  Without  doubt,  beef, 
mutton,  fowl,  fresh  meats,  salt  meats,  fresh  fish,  salt  fish, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  celery, 
turnips,  squashes,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  etc.,  each  has  its  peculiar  in- 
fluence upon  our  being,  and  each  of  a  hundred  and  one  varying 
combinations  of  these  foods  produces  its  peculiar  effects.     Each 
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kind  of  bath  produces  certain  results,  and  so  on  through  clothing, 
exercise,  sleep,  etc.,  etc.  What  a  field  for  the  most  beneficent 
investigation  ! 

It  is  just  such  studies  that  the  distinguished  Professor  John 
Fletcher  of  the  Edinburgh  medical  school  has  in  mind,  in  the  in- 
troductory lecture  to  his  very  able  course  on  physiology,  when 
he  says : 

"We  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  best  subject  for  analysis 
is  ourselves,  and  the  most  useful  contemplation  that  which  relates 
to  the  most  common  processes,  and  that,  till  we  understand  all 
that  can  be  readily  understood,  with  a  little  reflection,  about 
ourselves,  and  know  the  rationalia  of  all  familiar  phenomena,  it  is 
preposterous  to  pore  over  the  warm  and  quivering  limbs  of  other 
animals  in  search  of  things  recondite  and  comparatively  useless." 

In  medical  college  I  heard  not  one  word  about  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  colds,  backache,  sideache,  headache,  cold  feet,  and 
twenty  other  common  affections  which  make  up  nine-tenths  of  the 
sufferings  of  life — not  one  word  did  I  hear  of  such  things;  but  we 
were  kept  many  hours  studying  the  method  of  tying  the  common 
carotid,  a  surgical  operation  which  not  two  doctors  in  a  million 
will  ever  attempt.  This  vicious  tendency  in  my  profession  is 
perhaps  its  greatest  error — assuredly  our  greatest  misfortune. 


Big  Jack  Small. 


During  our  three  years'  camp  life  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  some  one  loaned  us  an  old 
copy  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  containing 
the  story  of  "  Big  Jack  Small" 

It  was  read  by  one  of  our  company,  a 
lady  well  known  throughout  the  country  as 
one  of  our  best  public  speakers.  Gathered 
in  a  picturesque  group  about  the  reader, 
we  listened,  laughed,  wondered,  and  then 
voted  that  it  was  the  best  story  we  had 
ever  heard.  Even  our  Norwegian  hostler 
declared  it  "bully.''  Sing,  our  Chinese 
cook,  said  "  velly  good!" 

A  few  evenings  later  when  seated  after 
dinner,  comfortable  and  sociable,  under  a 
wide-spreading  live-oak,  the  hostler  asked, 

' '  Can't  we  hev  dose  Big  Jack  some  more  ?" 

The  story  was  read  again,  and  we  voted 
this  time  that  it  was  the  very  best  story  we 
had  ever  heard. 

It  was  read  aloud  in  our  camping  party 
not  less  than  twelve  times  in  two  years, 
and  at  each  reading  we  voted  that  it  was 
still  better  than  we  had  thought  it  the  last 
time. 

We  submit  this  story  for  your  judgment, 
hoping  that  you  may  laugh  and  wonder,  as 
we  always  do,  when  listening  to  the  quaint 
speculations  of  "  Big  Jack, 


BIG  JACK  SMALL. 

You  do  not  know  Big  Jack  Small?  That 
is  a  bad  omen  ;  because  if  you  did  know 
Big  Jack  Small,  you  would  know  many 
things  which,  as  I  think,  you  do  not  now 
know — for  Jack  would  be  sure  to  talk  to 
you,  if  you  met  him,  and  in  his  talk  he 
would  be  quite  as  sure  to  tell  something 
about  teaming  with  six  or  eight  or  ten  yokes 
of  oxen,  and  two  or  three  or  four  great  red 
wagons,  over  the  hills,  across  the  valleys, 
and  through  the  bare  rock-walled  canyons 
of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

That  is  his  profession — ox-teamster  ;  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  "  bull-puncher."  Not  one 
of  your  common   farmer  boys,   who  can 


drive  one  yoke,  or  two  or  even  four  yokes, 
of  oxen,  with  a  long  limber  fishing-pole 
stock,  and  a  lash  that  hangs  down  like  a 
dead  garter-snake  speared  through  the 
eyes  ;  but  a  regular  graduate  of  the  science 
of  ox — a  bovine  persuader — with  a  billiard- 
cue  whip-stock,  and  a  lash  on  it  like  a 
young  boa-constrictor,  and  a  little  steel 
spike  in  the  lash-end  of  the  stock  about  as 
big  as  a  carpet-tack  when  it  stands  on  its 
head  on  the  point  of  a  walking-cane.  With 
the  yellow  leather  lash  wound  round  the 
stock,  the  great  square  braids  shining  like 
scales,  as  of  the  brazen  serpent  Moses  set 
up,  and  the  glittering  steel  tongue,  spark- 
ling in  the  sunlight,  out  of  the  serpent's 
head — with  this  awful  wand  in  his  hand, 
and  elevated  diagonally  above  his  head, 
Big  Jack  Small  will  stand  in  the  highway  of 
the  desert,  the  chief  of  the  ox-magi  ;  while 
his  meek-eyed  and  clicking-footed  com- 
pany draw  slowly  round  him,  at  the  proper 
distance  and  with  regular  step,  straining 
the  great  red  creaking  wains  after  them  in 
a  true  circle.  "Come  row-a-d,  boys  !  You 
Turk!"  sharply  to  the  near-side  wheel-ox, 
because  an  ox-teamster  always  turns  on  a 
haw-pull  unless  compelled  to  do  otherwise. 
"Come  row-a-d,  boys!  Steady,  now — like 
a  Freemason  funeral!"  and  he  elevates  or . 
depresses  the  glittering  tongue  of  the  ser- 
pent above  his  head.  The  oxen  know  what 
that  means,  and  the  whole  long  procession 
winds  about  him  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. 

That  is  the  way  Big  Jack  Small  does 
it.  He  is  an  artist.  Why  does  not  some 
brother  artist  go  forth  and  canvass  him? 
He  is  worth  preserving,  as  the  picture  of  a 
true  American,  void  of  European  or  classic 
taint — a  strong  American,  calm  and  humor- 
ous in  the  hardest  struggles,  through  the 
very  thrill  and  tickle  of  abundant  life  and 
pure  mountain  air.  Tall? — no;  he  is  not 
so  very  tall.  About  six  feet,  or  half  an  inch 
less  than  that.  Head  well  set  upon  his 
shoulders,  with  an  inclination  to  one  side, 
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as  if  to  give  room  for  the  big  whip  on  the 
other  shoulder;    whJe   his    soft  slouched 
hat  inclines  just  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  if  to  equalize  things  and  maintain  a  per- 
pendicular outline.     No  coat  on.     Woolen 
shirt — in  winter  three  of  them,  one  inside 
the  other  ;  heavy  vest  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
or  to   somewhere   hidden   under  the   long 
flow  of  the  lion-colored  beard.     Legs  clad 
externally  in  thick  white  ducking  or  buck- 
skin,   terminating  in   coarse   boots  drawn 
over  the   trousers'  bottoms.     Hands  cased 
in  rough  buckskin  gloves.     So  dressed,  Big 
Jack  Small  may  not  be  a  very  large  man, 
but  he   looks  large.     When  he  walks  from 
you,  you  are   impressed  with  a  broadness 
of  shoulders  and  strength  of  neck  and  loin. 
When  he  walks  toward  you,  you  are  made 
conscious    of  the   coming    of  great    thigh 
muscles,    and  fists,  and   a  lion-like   front ; 
and  you  would  not  have  any  rash  impulse 
to  rush  upon  him  for  the  fun  of  a  little  com- 
bat.    Then  he  has  a  curious  long  springing 
stride — a  sort  of  dropping  and  rising  upon 
his   thigh   muscles    with  every  step — that 
suggests   power  ;    though   I  suppose  it  is 
mere   force    of    habit,    caught   in   walking 
across   plowed   ground   in   early  life,    and 
maintained  by  striding  over  the  sage-brush 
and  loose  rocks  in  Nevada. 

Big  Jack  Small  has  a  head  under  his 
slouched  hat,  and  a  face  that  shows  be- 
tween his  hat-brim  and  his  beard.  If  you 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  heads  or 
faces  for  the  purpose  of  forming  your  own 
estimate  of  men,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  Jack.  You  might  as  well 
pass  on.  He  is  of  no  interest  to  you.  But 
if  you  want  to  look  into  a  face  where  the 
good-natured  shrewdness  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln shines  out,  smoothed  of  its  rough- 
carved  homeliness,  you  can  accost  Jack 
when  you  meet  him  walking  beside  his 
winding  train  down  the  rough  canyon  or 
across  the  dusty  valley,  and  ask  him  how 
the  road  is  over  which,  he  came.  This  inz 
terrogation  requiring  some  length  of  answer, 
he  will  shout,  "  Whoa-ooa-ah,  ba-a-ck  !" 
then  drawing  down  the  great  iron  handle 
or  lever  of  the  brake  on  his  first  wagon, 
his  team  will  gradually  stop.  'Now  he  steps 
out  into  the  sage-brush  in  front  of  you,  sets 
the  point  of  his  whipstock  carefully  in  the 
fork  of  a  bush,  builds  his  arms  one  on  top 
of  the   other  upon   the  butt  of  the  stock, 


shoves  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
says  : 

"We-e-11,    the  road's   nuther   good    nur 
bad.     Hit's  about  from  tollable  to  middlin'. 
Seen  wuss  an'  seen  better." 
"How's  the  alkali  flat?" 
"Well,  yer  know  thar's  two  alkali   flats 
'tween  yer'n  Austin.     The  first  one's  a  lit- 
tle waxy,  an'  t'other'n  's  a  little  waxy,  too." 
"Will  our  horses  sink  down  in  the  flats 
so  as  to  impede — that  is,  so  that  we  cannot 
get  out  ?" 

"  O,  h — 1,  no.  Only  hard  pullin'  an'  slow, 
hot  work — sockin'  through  the  stiff  mud.  I 
hed  to  uncouple  an'  drop  all  my  trail- 
wagons,  an'  pull  an'  holler  an'  punch  round 
at  both  o'  them  flats  fer  two  days,  till  my 
cattle  looks  like  the  devil  ;  but  you  kin  go 
right  along,  only  slow,  though — very  slow. 
The  resto'  the  road's  all  right — no  trouble." 
"Thank  you." 

"You're  welcome."  But,  I  say,  tell  me 
— I'm  out  now  about  two  weeks — what's 
the  news?  Hev  they  caught  them  stage 
robbers  ?" 

"No  ;  they  were  not  caught  when  we  left 
Hamilton." 

"D — n 'em  !  Hev  ye  any  newspapers? 
I'd  like  to  hev  somethin'  to  read  when  I'm 
campin'  out  on  the  road — a  feller  gets 
mons'ous  lonesome." 

By  this  time  you  have  hunted  out  of  your 
traps  all  the  newspapers  and  parts  of  news- 
papers, and  passed  them  over  to  him. 

"Thank  ye.  Git  up,  Brigham!  Gee, 
Beecher!"  The  loosened  lever  of  the 
brake  clanks  back  in  its  ratchet,  the  oxen 
slowly  strain  to  the  yokes,  the  great  wagons 
groan  to  the  tightening  chains. 
"Good-by." 
"  So-'long." 

And  the  slow  dust-cloud  moves  onward, 
musical  with  the  strong  voice  encouraging 
"Beecher"  and  "Brigham,"  on  the  lead, 
to  stiffen  their  necks  under  the  yoke,  as  a 
bright  example  to  the  entire  train. 

You,  passing  on  your  way,  say  to  your, 
self,  or  companion  :  "  What  a  fine  face  and 
head  that  rough  fellow  has  ;  with  what  a 
relish  that  full,  wide  forehead  must  take  in 
a  good  story,  or  survey  a  good  dinner ; 
what  a  love  for  the  sublime  and  the  ridic- 
ulous there  must  be  in  the  broad  high 
crown  of  that  skull  which  is  so  full  at  the 
base  !     Why,  the  fellow  has  a  head  like 
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Shakespeare,  and  a  front  like  Jove  !  What 
a  pity  to  waste  so  grand  a  man  in  igno- 
rance among  rocks  and  oxen!"  All  of 
which  may  be  a  good  and  true  regret ;  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  nature  knows  how 
to  summer-fallow  for  her  own  rare  pro- 
ducts. 

You  will  please  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Small  is  his  own  master,  as  well  as  master 
and  owner  of  that  long  string  of  wagons 
and  oxen  ;  and  that  train,  which  slowly 
passes  you,  is  laden  with  perhaps  every 
conceivable  variety  of  valuable  articles, 
worth  in  the  aggregate  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, for  the  safe  conveyance  thereof,  over 
a  road  hundreds  of  miles  long,  the  owners 
have  no  security  but  a  receipt  signed 
"John  Small."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  noth- 
ing but  the  "act  of  God  or  the  public 
enemy "  will  prevent  the  sure  delivery  of 
the  entire  cargo— a  little  slowly,  but  very 
surely. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  get  a  just  idea  of 
Big  Jack  Small  and  the  men  of  his  profes- 
sion, who  are  very  numerous  in  Nevada, 
without  I  tell  you  that  the  sage-brush  ox- 
teamster  seldom  sleeps  in  a  house— does 
not  often  sleep  near  a  house— but  under 
his  great  wagon,  wherever  it  may  halt, 
near  the  valley  spring  or  the  mountain 
stream.  His  team  is  simply  unyoked,  and 
left  to  feed  itself,  until  gathered  up  again  to 
move  on,  the  average  journey  being  at  the 
rate  of  eight  miles  per  day— some  days 
more  than  that,  some  less. 

Twice  a  day  the  teamster  cooks  for  him- 
self, and  eats  by  himself,  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  box  of  his  wagon.  Each  even- 
ing he  climbs  the  side  of  his  high  wagon- 
very  high  it  sometimes  is— heaves  his  roll 
of  dusty  bedding  to  the  earth,  tumbles  it 
under  the  wagon,  unbinds  it,  unrolls  it, 
crawls  around  over  it  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  find  the  uneven  places  and  punch 
them  a  little  with  his  knuckles  or  boot-heel, 
and— and — well,  his  room  is  ready  and  his 
bed  is  aired.  If  it  is  not  yet  dark  when  all 
this  is  done,  he  gets  an  old  newspaper  or 
ancient  magazine,  and,  lighting  his  pipe,  lies 
upon  his  back,  with  feet  up,  and  laborious- 
ly absorbs  its  meaning.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  one  or  more  teams  in  company.  In 
that  case,  the  leisure  time  is  spent  smoking 
around  the  fire  and  talking  ox,  or  in  play- 
ing with  greasy  cards  a  game  for  fun.     But 


generally  the  ox-teamster  is  alone,  or  ac- 
companied by  a  Shoshonee  Indian,  whose 
business  it  is  to  pull  sage-brush  for  a  fire 
where  pine-wood  is  scarce,  and  drive  up 
the  cattle  to  be  yoked. 

In  Jack  Small's  train  there  is  usually  an 
Indian,  though  you  may  not  always  see 
him,  as  sometimes,  when  the  team  is  in 
motion,  he  is  off  hunting  rats,  or  away  up 
on  top  of  the  wagon  asleep  ;  but  at  meal- 
time he  is  visible,  sitting  about  the  fire,  or 
standing  with  his  legs  crossed,  leaning 
against  a  wagon-wheel. 

The   early   training  of  Mr.  John   Small, 
having  been  received  while  following  the 
fortunes  oi  his  father  in  that  unruly  west- 
ern quest — the  search  after  cheap  rich  land, 
had   been   carried  forward    under    various 
commonwealths,  as  his  parent  moved  from 
State   to   State  of  our  Union — out  of  Ohio, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  intermediate  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,    Iowa — until   he    dragged 
into  the  grave,  and  ended   his   pilgrimage 
in  Nebraska,  while  waiting  for  the  locomo- 
tive  of  that   great  railway  which   was    to 
make   him   rich.     A   training   so   obtained 
has  made  Mr.  Small  something  of  a  politi- 
cian, with  a  keen  ear  for  distinguishing  the 
points  in  the  reading  of  a  State  statute,  and 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
State  lines  ;  while  the  attempts  at  teaching 
and   the   example    of  his    worn-out   pious 
mother  have   turned  his   attention   to   the 
consistencies  and  inconsistencies  of  relig- 
ious  forms  :  so  that  Mr.    Small's  heaviest 
and  highest  thought  dwells  upon  the  pres- 
ent State  where  he  resides,  and  the  future 
state   where   he   is  promised  a   residence. 
His   greatest  intellectual  joy  he    finds   in 
talking  to  a  politician   or  a  preacher.     Of 
course  he  has  smaller  joys  of  the  intellect 
in  talking  ox  with  the  other  teamsters,  or  in 
"joshing"  over  a  game  of  cards;  but  he 
does  not  find  solid  comfort  until  he  strikes 
a  master  in  politics  or  a  teacher  in  religion. 
"What  Td  like  to  be  sure   of,"  said  he, 
one   day,  "is   this   yere  :  Kin   a  American 
citizen  die,  when  his   time  comes,  satisfied 
that   he    leaves    a   republic  behind   what'll 
continue  as  it  was  laid  out  to  ;  an'  that  he's 
goin'    to   sech    a    country   as    his     mother 
thought  she   was    goin'  to  ?     Now,    them's 
two  of  the  biggest  pints  in  Ameriky.     And 
dern  my  skin  ef  I   hain't  got  doubts  about 
'em   both !     Now,  yere's  a  letter   from   my 
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sister  in  Iowa,  an'  she  says  she's  sick  an 
go-in'  to  die  ;  but  that  she's  happy  because 
she's  goin'  where  mother's  gone,  to  be 
happy  feriver  and  iver.  An'  yere's  her 
husband — he's  a  lawyer,  an'  he's  rejoicin', 
in  his  part  o'  this  letter,  over  Grant's  elec- 
tion, because,  he  says,  that  puts  the  Re- 
publikin  party  onto  a  sure  foundation,  an' 
secures  the  support  o'  Republikin  princi- 
ples feriver  and  ivcr  in  Ameriky.  Now, 
you  see  I've  knocked  round  a  heap — yes, 
sir,  knocked  round  a  heap,  an'  seen  a  good 
deal,  an',  seems  to  me,  some  people  knows 
a  mighty  sight  for  certain,  on  powerful 
slim  proof.  An'  yere,  my  sister  wants  me 
to  be  a  good  Christian,  an'  my  brother-in- 
law  wants  me  to  be  a  good  Republikin, 
when,  ef  you  pan  me  all  out,  I'm  only  a 
bull-puncher,  an'  haint  more'n  half  learned 
the  science  o'  that!" 

It  will  be  surmised  from  this  hint  of  Mr. 
Small's  character,  taste  and  disposition, 
that  he  was  highly  satisfied  when  the  Rev. 
L.  F.  Sighal  requested  the  privilege  of  a 
trip  with  the  ox-team  for  the  purpose  of 
roughing  it  against  the  dyspepsia.  Mr. 
Sighal  said  he  had  been  recommended  to 
come  to  Mr.  Small  as  a  humane  and  intelli- 
gent person,  and  having  heard  that  Mr. 
Small's  wagons  were  loaded  for  a  long  trip 
to  the  southeastward,  he  would  very  much 
like  to  accompany  him  as  an  assistant, 
being  willing  to  rough  it  as  much  as  his 
constitution  would  stand. 

"All  right!1'  said  Jack.  "Heave  yer 
beddin'  right  up  thar  on  top  o'  the  wagon, 
an'  come  ahead.  But,  I  say,  did  y'ever 
play  billiards?" 

"I  have— yes,  occasionally,  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  ;  never  in  any  public  place. 
Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  y'ever  play  bull-billiards,  I  mean— 
with  this  kind  of  a  cue,  with  a  brad  into  it? 
Make  a  run  on  the  nigh-wheeler  and  carom 
on  the  off-leader,  yer  know?" 

"Ah!  you  mean  have  I  ever  driven 
oxen?  Well,  no,  sir,  not  in  that  way — 
though  1  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  drawn  logs  with 
one  yoke." 

"All  right.  I'll  teach  yer  how  to  punch 
bulls,  an'  you  kin  convert  me  an'  the  Injin. 
I've  been  wantin'  that  Injin  converted  ever 
since  I  hed  him.  He's  heerd  a  little  about 
Christ,  in  a  left-handed  way,  but  we'll  go 
fer  him,  on  this  trip  !" 


Mr.  Small,  while  making  these  remarks 
was  striding  with  long  strong  strides,  up 
and  down  the  road  on  either  side  of  his 
wagons,  with  whip  on  shoulder,  making 
all  ready  for  a  start ;  looping  up  a  heavy 
chain  here,  taking  up  a  link  there,  and  in- 
specting— shortening  or  lengthening — the 
draw  of  brakes,  etc. ;  while  his  long  team, 
strung  out  and  hitched  in  the  order  of 
march,  were  some  standing  and  some  lying 
down  under  the  yoke,  on  the  hard  shard- 
rock  road  beneath  the  hot  summer  sun. 
His  Indian,  ycleped  Gov  Nye,  was  stand- 
ing with  his  legs  crossed  near  the  ankle, 
stoically  watching  the  preparations,  well 
satisfied  for  the  present  in  the  comfort  of  a 
full  stomach  and  the  gorgeous  outfit  of  a 
battered  black-silk  "  plug  "  hat,  a  corpo- 
ral's military  coat  with  chevrons  on  the 
sleeves  and  buttoned  to  the  chin,  a  pair  of 
red  drawers  for  pantaloons,  a  red  blanket 
hanging  gracefully  from  his  arm,  and  a  pair 
of  dilapidated  boots  on  his  feet. 

Gazing  bashfully  upon  this  scene,  and 
striving  to  catch  a  word  with  Mr.  Small, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sighal  turned  his  hands  each 
uneasily  over  the  other,  and  said  : 

"Mr.  Small,  I  cannot  heave  my  bedding 
up  there." 

"Can't!  Well,  give  it  yere  to  me;  I'll 
h'ist  it  fer  you." 

"But  I  have  not  brought  it  yet.  It  is 
just  here,  almost  at  hand,  where  I  lodge." 

"Well,  well,  rustle  round  an'  fetch  it! 
Biz  is  biz  with  me  now.  I  must  git  up  an' 
dust.  Yere,  Gov,  you  go  him — all  same 
me — he  talk.  Take  this  Injin  with  yer — 
he'll  help  yer  carry  what  you've  got." 

"Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind  indeed," 
said  the  reverend,  as  he  marched  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gorgeous  red  man,  down  the 
steep  street  of  the  mining-town. 

While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Small,  having  all 
things  in  readiness,  proceeded  to  straighten 
his  team  so  as  to  tighten  the  chains  and 
couplings  whereby  the  great  wagons  are 
made  to  follow  each  other,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  sure  that  everything  should  draw 
even,  strong  and  true.  Presently,  Mr. 
Sighal  and  Gov  came  panting  and  trotting 
round  the  corner,  out  of  the  street  into  the 
road,  each  having  hold  of  the  end  of  a  roll 
of  bedding  ;  the  reverend  carrying  a  black 
overcoat  and  purple  scarf  on  his  right  arm, 
and  Gov  having  his  royal  red  blanket  on 
his  left  arm. 
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Mr.  Small,  taking  the  roll,  poised  it  on  end 
on  his  right  palm,  steadied  it  with  his  left, 
and  shot  it  to  the  top  of  the  high  wagon- 
box  as  if  it  had  been  a  bag  of  feathers. 

"Thar,  Gov,  heap  jump  up — heap  fix 
'em — little  rope — no  fall  off.    You  sabe  ?  " 

"Yash — me  heap  sabe!"  said  Gov,  toss- 
ing his  precious  blanket  to  the  wagon  top, 
and  slowly  climbing  up  after  it  over  the 
wheel  and  side. 

"  All  ready,  Parson?  "  said  Mr.  Small,  in- 
terrogatively, as  he  picked  up  his  baton  of 
command. 

"Yes,"  timidly,  "  I— I— believe  I  am." 

Rapidly  Mr.  Small  strode  forward,  drawl- 
ing out  in  the  indescribable  rhetoric  of  his 
profession,  "  You  Ro-w-dy  !  Turk  !  Dave  ! 
Gee,  Erigham  !  "  then  suddenly,  "  Who-o- 
o-ah — ba-a-ck  !  " 

"See  yere,  Parson!  Got  anything  to 
eat  aboard?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  have  presumed  I  could  buy 
provisions  at  the  houses  where  we  stop." 

"Houses,  h — 1!  O,  excuse  me,  Parson, 
Thar  haint  no  houses  to  speax  of,  an'  ef 
thar  was,  bull-teams  don't  hev  nothin'  to 
do  with  houses,  'thout  they're  whiskey- 
mills."  Then  shoving  up  his  hat,  and 
scratching  his  head  with  a  vigorous  rake  or 
two  of  his  hard  finger-nails,  he  pulled  the 
hat  down  on  his  nose,  and  leaning  back, 
looked  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sighal,  and  said, 
"S'yre,  Parson,  I'll  grub  ye,  but  my 
grub's  lighinin' — beans,  bread,  bacon,  coffee, 
an'  can-truck.  You  go  into  camp,  an'  buy 
— le'me  see — well,  buy  a  small  sack  o'  oat 
meal,  two  papers  o'  pmoly,  a  pound  o' 
black  tea,  an'  ha!f  a  dozen  cans  o'  con- 
densed milk.  That'll  put  ye  through.  Yer 
kin  easy  ketch  up  to  the  team.  Gee, 
Brigham  !  Git  up,  Dave  !  You  Roany  ! 
Bally!  Haw  thar!  Rollout!  Rollout!" 
And  the  slow  line  moves  over  the  rocky 
road  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  wheels  grinding 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  top  of  the  not 
large  stones,  and  then  dropping  off  at  the 
other  side  with  a  sudden  fall  and  a  jar, 
which,  though  the  fall  be  but  an  inch  or 
twOj  makes  the  loading  talk  in  various, 
voices  as  it  settles  more  firmly  to  its  place. 

Up,  slowly — ah,  so  slowly,  so  dustily ! 
— up  and  up  the  mountain,  by  the  canyon 
road,  pausing  at  intervals  to  breathe  the 
panting  herd,  Mr.  Small  grinds  and  crushes 
out  a  solid  shining  line,  with  his  many 
wheels,   in  the    porphyry  and    granite    dust. 


The  dry  mountain  summits  rise  on  either 
hand,  capped  with  the  undaunted  rocks, 
which  have  defied  the  artillery  of  heaven 
before  man  in  any  color  stood  to  witness 
the  shock  —  the  rays  of  the  sun  converging 
upon  the  head  of  Big  Jack  Small,  as  he 
marches  stoutly  up  the  side  of  his  team,  to 
pause  for  its  clicking  step,  then  up  another 
march,  and  then  pausing  again,  lifting  the 
serpent-coiled  baton  above  his  head,  shout- 
ing anon  the  name  of  some  throbbing 
toiler  of  the  yoke.  Thus  he  gains  the  sum- 
mit, and  halts  to  draw  the  rearward  brakes. 

"  Ah,  Parson  !  H'ist  them  things  up  thar 
to  Gov.  Gov.  you  fix  'em.  Now  we're  off. 
Plenty  tune,  though,  Parson,  to  look  at  the 
scenery.  You  see  that  round  peak  yonder 
— way  off?  That's  jest  eighty-two  miles 
from  yere.  Can't  see  that-a-way  in  Penn- 
sylvania, kin  ye  ?  Gee,  Brigham !  Git  a- 
a-up  !  " 

Mor3  rapidly,  and  with  much  clinking 
and  clanking  of  yoke-rings,  hooks,  and 
chains,  and  the  loud  braying  and  howling 
of  the  friction  of  wheel -tire  and  brake- 
block,  the  team  winds  down  the  canyon  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  the  big 
wains  rocking,  reeling,  and  groaning,  as 
they  crowd  each  other  round  the  curves  of 
the  declivity  ;  and  above  all,  the  driver's 
voice  echoing  along  the  canyon  the  drawl- 
ing words  of  command  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sighal  is  behind,  out  of  sight  ;  paus- 
ing mayhap  upon  some  bold  outcrop  of 
earth's  foundation  stone,  to  gaze  far  around 
and  across  the  uplifts  of  the  grand  furrows 
where  the  forgotten  forces  have  plowed 
the  field  that  now  lies  fallow  in  the  wisdom 
of  a  plan  wise  beyond  all  that  is  yet  written 
or  revealed.  O  servant  of  the  faith,  look 
well !  It  is  the  aristocracy  of  nature  upon 
which  you  gaze.  Sublime  it  is  in  the  re- 
poseful grandeur  of  its  indifference  to  com- 
merce, agriculture,  or  the  petty  avenues  of 
human  thrift.  Locked  in  the  coffers  of  the 
rocks  are  the  wages  of  its  early  days  of 
labor.  Stern  and  forbidding  is  the  giant 
land,  sad  and  unsocial ;  but  rich  in  t  e 
abundance  of  that  which  renders  even  man 
unsocial,  stern  and  forbidding. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  team 
halts  where  the  water  sinks  and  the  dry 
valley  begins.  It  is  but  short  work  for  Big 
Jack  Small  to  draw  out  the  bow  pins,  re- 
lease   his    cattle    and  drop    his  eight    yokes 
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in  a  line,  with  the  bright  heavy  chains 
linking  them  together  in  the  gravel  and 
dust. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Sighal  arrives  in  camp 
with  each  hand  full  of  fragments  of  vari- 
colored stone,  he  having  tired  his  wits  at 
prospecting  for  silver. 

"Hullo,  Parson!  Hev  you  struck  it 
rich?"  interrogated  Big  Jack,  as  he  let 
down  the  grub-box  and  cooking  utensils 
from  the  wagon-top  to  Gov  Nye.  "  That's 
a  bad  beginning,  Parson  !" 

"Why  so,  Mr.  Small?" 

"  '  Cause,"  said  Jack,  jumping  down  from 
the  wagon  and  coming  up  to  take  a  look  at 
the  rocks  in  the  parson's  hands — "  'cause 
ef  you  ever  git  quartz  on  the  brain,  you're 
a  goner  !  Thatar  meetin'-house  in  Penn- 
sylvany'll  put  crape  on  the  door-knob — 
shore  !  an'  'dvertiz  fer  a  new  parson.  But 
ye'll  not  git  quartz  on  the  brain — not  much 
— s'long's  yer  don't  find  no  better  stones 
than  these  yere,"  said  he,  after  examining 
the  collection. 

"Ah!  I  was  merely  guessing  at  the 
stones  to  amuse  myself.  Are  they  not 
quartz  fragments?  " 

"No  sir-ee,"  said  Jack,  as,  driving  his 
axe  into  a  pine  log,  he  made  the  wood  fly 
in  splits  andsplinters — "  not  much.  Them's 
iron-stained  porphyry,  greenstone,  black 
trap,  an'  white  carb'nates  of  lime.  Hold 
on  till  we  git  across  the  valley  an'  git  a- 
goin'  up  the  next  mountain,  'n  I'll  show 
yer  some  good  quartz.  Some  bully  float- 
rock  over  thar,  but  n  body  haint  f (  u  d  no 
mineyit — never  will,  I  reckon  ;  I've  hunted 
for  the  derned  thing  twenty  times.  Yere, 
Gov,  git  a  bucket  o'  water.  Parson,  d'ye 
feel  wolfish?"  added  Mr.  Small,  after  he 
had  his  fire  lighted  and  was  proceeding 
culinarily. 

'-'Wolfish!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sighal,  with 
some  surprise. 

"»Yes — hungry,"  explained  Jack,  as  he 
sawed  with  a  dull  knife  at  the  tough  rind  of 
a  side  of  bacon,  cutting  down  one  fat  slice 
after  the  other  upon  the  lid  of  the  grub- 
box  near  the  fire. 

"  Not  untisually  so." 

"  Haint  et  nothin'  sence  mornin',  hev 
ye?" 

"  No  ;  not  since  early  morning." 

"Must  do  better'n  that !"  said  Jack,  put- 
ting the  frying^an  upon  the  fire. 


"  I  usually  eat  but  little,  for  fear  of  eating 
too  much." 

"Well,  s'pose  yer  heave  away  them 
rocks,  an'  run  this  fryin'-pan — jest  fer  apper- 
tite.  Nothin'  like  facin'  an  inemy,  ef  yer 
want  to  git  over  bein'  afraid  of  him  !" 

Mr.  Sighal  immediately  complied,  and, 
squatting  by  the  fire,  poised  the  frying-pan 
upon  the  uneven  heap  of  burning  sticks  in 
his  first  lesson  at  camp-life. 

"I  don't  allow  yer  kin  eat  much  this 
evenin',  as  we've  only  traveled  half  a  day, 
but  to-morrer  we've  got  to  cross  the  valley 
through  the  alkali-dust,  an'  make  a  long- 
drive.  Git  a  lot  of  that  alkali  into  ye,  an' 
you'll  hanker  after  fat  bacon  !" 

"Ah?"  said  Mr.  Sighal,  carefully  bal- 
ancing the  pan  on  the  fire. 

"Yes,  sir" — with  great  emphasis  on  the 
sir.  "Alkali  an'  fat  bacon  goes  together 
like  a  match  yoke  o'  leaders.  Does  thar 
seem  to  be  any  coals  a-makin'  in  that  fire, 

Parson  ?" 

"  The  wood  seems  to  burn  ;  I  infer  there 

will  be  coals." 

"  Inferrin'  won't  do,  Parson  !  We've  got 
to  hev  'em,  'cause  I  must  bake  this  bread 
after  supper,  for  to-morrer.  Alius  keep 
one  bakin'  ahead,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Small, 
as  he  finished  kneading  bread  in  the  pan* 
and  quickly  grasped  the  axe,  proceeding  to 
break  up  some  more  wood.  "  Yer  see, 
Parson,  a  bull-puncher  hes  to  be  up  to  a 
little  of  every  sort  o'  work,  in  the  moun- 
tains. Gov,  you  look  out  fer  that  coffee- 
pot, while  I  put  this  wood  on  the  fire. 
Drink  coffee,  Parson?  No?  Well,  then* 
make  yer  some  tea  in  an  empty  oyster-can 
— haint  got  only  one  pot  fer  tea  an'  coffee." 

"  No,  Mr.  Small  do  not  make  any  troub- 
le for  me  in  that  way.  I  drink  water  at 
the  evening  meal." 

"All  right,   then  ;  this  hash  is  ready  fer 

bizness !" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sighal,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground,  received  the  tin 
plate  and  rusty  steel  knife  and  fork  into 
his  lap  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Small,  and 
then  Mr.  Small  sat  down  cross-legged  op- 
posite him,  with  the  hard  loaf  of  yellow 
yeast-powder  bread,  and  the  sizzling  fry- 
ing pan,  between  them,  surrounded  by 
small  cotton  sacks,  containing  respectively 
salt,  pepper,  and  sugar. 

"Now,  Parson,"  said  Mr.  Small,  "pitch 
in!" 
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"One  moment,  Mr.  Small,"  said  the  par- 
son,  removing  the  hat  from  his  own  head, 
"will  you  not  permit  me  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  this  frugal  repast?" 

"  Certainly  !"  assented  Mr.  Small,  snatch- 
ing off  his  hat,  and  slapping  it  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  Then  happening  to 
note  quickly  the  Indian  sitting  listlessly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  he  said  :  "  Yere, 
you  Injin,  take  off  yer  hat ;  quick." 

"Yash — heap  take  'em  off,"  said  the 
obeying  Indian. 

"  Now,  Parson,  roll  on  !" 

The  reverend,  turning  his  closed  eyes 
skyward,  where  the  wide  red  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  was  returning  the  eternal 
thanks,  offered  the  usual  mild  and  meas- 
ured form  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for 
the  Most  High's  blessing  upon  the  creature- 
comforts,  at  the  end  of  which  he  replaced 
his  hat ;  but  Mr.  Small,  being  too  busy 
with  his  supper  and  with  cogitation  upon 
the  n^w  style  of  etiquette,  and.  being  care- 
less about  his  head-covering  in  camp,  neg- 
lected, or  omitted,  the  replacement  of  his 
hat ;  which  state  of  the  case  botnered  the 
"  untutored  savage  "  as  to  his  own  proper 
behavior,  whereupon,  lifting  his  cherished 
"plug"  from  the  earth  he  held  it  in  his 
hand,  brim  up,  and  grunted  interrogatively  : 

"  Uh,  Jack,  put  um  hat  on  ?  No  put  um 
hat  on  ? — me  no  sabe  !" 

"  Yes  ;  put  um  hat  on." 

"Uh!  yash,  me  heap  put  um  hat  on. 
All  right — all  same  modisum  (medicine) 
White-a-man.  Heap  sabe!"  and  relapsed 
into  silent  observation. 

The  parson  did  not  enjoy  his  supper. 
His  day  had  been  one  of  tiresome,  nervous 
preparation  for  a  new  kind  of  life  ;  but  Mr. 
Small  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all 
nature,  which  includes  a  good  appetite  (if 
it  is  not  founded  on  a  good  appetite),  and 
he  ate  with  a  rapid  action  and  a  keen 
relish,  talking  as  he  ate,  in  a  way  to  pro- 
voke appetite,  or  if  not  to  provoke,  at  least 
raise  a  sigh  of  regret  for  its  absence. 

"Thar!"  said  Mr.  Small,  with  sighing 
emphasis,  "that  lets  me  out  on  creature- 
comforts,  in  the  grub  line,  till  to-morrer. 
Yer  don't  waltz  in  very  hearty  on  this  grub, 
Parson.  All  right  ;  I'll  bake  yer  an  oat- 
meal cake  soon's  I  git  done  with  my  bread, 
an'  mix  yer  a  canteen  o'  milk  for  to-mor- 
rer's  lunch." 

"Thank  you,  indeed,  Mr.  Small." 


"Yere,  Gov,  said  Mr.  Small,  as  he  plied 
the  greased  frying-pan  full  of  broken  bread, 
and  poured  out  a  tin-cup  of  coffee,  "yere's 
yer  hash!"— to  which  Gov  responded  si- 
lently by  carrying  the  pan  and  cup  to  the 
fire,  and  then  sitting  down  between  them 
on  the  ground,  to  eat  and  drink  in  his  own 
fashion. 

"  These  yere  Injins  is  curious,"  said  Mr. 
Small,  in  his  running  commentary  on 
things  in  general,  as  he  actively  passed 
fi  m  one  point  in  his  culinary  duties  to 
another  ;  "  they  wun't  eat  bacon,  but  they'll 
eat  bacon-grease  an'  bread,  or  beef  an' 
bacon-grease  ;  an'  they  won't  eat  cheese, 
but  they'll  eat  dead  hoss.  I  b'lieve  the 
way  to  conquer  Injins  would  be  to  load 
cannons  with  Limburg  cheese  an'  blaze 
away  at  'em  !" 

"As  the  Chinese  shoot  their  enemies  in 
war  with  pots  of  abominable  smells." 

"Yes;  I've  heerd  before  o' the  Chinese 
way  o'  makin'  war,  but  reckon  'taint  the 
smell  Injins  keer  for— it's  mighty  hard  to 
knock  an  Injin  with  a  smell !  Injins,  least- 
way  this  yere  tribej  hain't  got  no  nose  fer 
posies.  They  get  some  kind  o'  supersti- 
tion about  milk  an'  cheese,  though  I  reckon 
they  must  hev  drinked  milk  when  they's 
little."  And  Mr.  Small  chuckled  at  the 
delicacy  of  his  own  allusion  to  the  font  of 
aboriginal  maternity. 

"Don't  yer  smoke,  Parson  ?" 

"Not  of  late  years,"  replied  Mr.  Sighal ; 
and  paced  up  and  down  meditatively  past 
the  fire,  gazing  up  at  the  darkening  sky. 
"  I  formerly  enjoyed  a  cigar,  occasionally, 
but  my  dyspepsia  has  cut  me  off  from  that 
vice." 

"  Well,  I've  got  this  bread  bakin',  an' 
reckon  I'll  take  a  smoke.  Yere,  Gov,  done 
yer  supper?  Scoot  up  thar,  an'  throw 
down  them  beds,  so  we  kin  hev  a  seat." 
The  silent  and  ready  compliance  of  the 
Indian  enabled  Mr.  Small  as  he  tossed  the 
rolls  of  bedding  over  by  the  fire,  to  re- 
mark:  "Yere,  Parson,  take  a  seat.  This 
yere's  high  style— front  settin'-room,  fust 
floor.  You'll  want  yer  legs  to-morrer, 
though  yer  kin  ride  ef  yer  want  to  ;  but  it's 
powerful  tejus,  ridin1  a  bull-wagon"  And 
he  sat  down  on  his  roll  of  bedding  to  cut  his 
plug  tobacco,  fill  his  short  pipe,  and  watch 
the  process  of  bread-baking  while  he  en- 
joyed his  smoke. 

The  reverend  also  sat  down  on  his  bed. 
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The  Indian  sat  on  the  ground,  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire,  humming  the  low, 
buzzing,  dismal  ditty  of  his  remote  an- 
cestors. 

The  stars  came  quietly  out  in  the  clear 
sky,  and  the  dry,  still  air  seemed  to  listen 
to  the  coming  on  of  the  innumerable  host. 
So  still — O,  so  crystaline  still — is  the  sum- 
mer night  in  Nevada  ! 

"Yer  see,  Parson,"  began  Mr.  Small, 
after  a  short,  quiet  consultation  with  his 
pipe,  "they  say  'at  bull-punchin's  slow 
business,  but  they  don't  know.  People  kin 
tell  what  they  don't  know  powerful  slick- 
like. Let  some  o'  them  talkin'  fellers  what 
knows  all  about  this  business  in  three 
squints  from  a  stage-coach  winder — let  'em 
try  it  on.  Let  'em  stand  in  once,  an'  chop 
Avood,  build  a  fire,  cut  bacon,  make  bread 
an'  coffee,  an'  so  on,  all  in  the  same  minute 
— an'  do  it  faster'n  they  kin  write  it  down 
in  a  letter,  an'  they  wun't  talk  so  much  with 
their  mouth !" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  just,  in  the  moment  you 
began  to  speak,  reflecting  on  the  multi- 
plicity of  your  duties  and  the  rapid  exe- 
cution of  them.  Does  not  your  life  wear 
upon  you  terribly?" 

"No,  sir.  Hit's  head-work  does  it. 
Seems  to  me  when  a  feller  has  a  big  idee 
in  his  head,  an'  is  jest  a-boomin'  with  the 
futur,  an'  lookin'  forward,  that  work 
doesn't  hurt  him  a  derned  bit.  Hit's  hang- 
in'  back  on  the  yoke  'at  wears  a  feller  out 
— an'  a  ox,  too.  When  I  used  to  foller  a 
plow,  by  the  day's  work  fer  wages,  an' 
havin'  no  pint  ahead  to  steer  to — no  place 
to  unload  at — I  wasn't  no  more  account 
than  a  cripple  in  a  county  poor-house  !" 

"What  is  your  great  aim  at  this  time? 
— if  I  may  be  so  impolite  as  to  make  such 
an  inquiry  on  so  short  acquaintance," 
queried  Mr.  Sighal,  in  a  soft  voice  and 
balmy  manner. 

"O,  no;  nothin'  imperlite  about  it. 
Open  out  on  me,  Parson,  when  you  feel  like 
it.  I  hain't  got  no  secrets.  My  great  aim 
is  to  play  my  game  up  to  the  handle. 
Every  feller's  got  a  game.  Some's  politics, 
some's  religion,  some's  big  money,  some's 
land,  some's  keards,  some's  wimmen  an' 
good  clo'es,  some's  good,  some's  bad,"  said 
Mr.  Small,  rapidly,  and  punctuating  his  re- 
marks with  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  ;  "an' 
my  game  is  to  hev  the  best  eight  yoke  o' 
cattle,  an'  the  best  wagons,  an'  pull  the 
bigestload  to  yoke,  in  these  yere  mountains  ; 


and  then,"  he  added,  laughing  and  stroking 
his  long  bronze  beard, "  I  kinder  think  there's 
a  solid  square-built  gal  some'rs  what  I  ain't 
jest  seen  yit,  that's  a-waitin'  in  her  daddy's 
front  porch  fer  a  feller  like  me— an'  the  old 
man  he's  gittin'  too  old,  an'  hain't  got  no 
other  children,  an'  he's  jest  a-walkin  up 
an'  down  under  the  shade-trees,  expectin'  a 
feller  about  my  size  an'  build,  what  kin 
sling  ink  in  the  Bank  o'  Californy  for  about 
ten  thousan'  cash,  honest  money.  How's 
that  fer  high,  Parson?"  And  Mr.  Small 
roared  with  his  loudest  laugh,  until  the  par- 
son and  Gov  joined  sympathetically. 

"A  very  laudable  endeavor,  Mr.  Small  ; 
and  let  me  say  that  I  heartily  wish  you 
God-speed !" 

"Amen,  Parson  !  I  don't  know  ef  I  kin 
make  it.  But  that's  my  game  ;  an'  ef  I 
can't  make  it— well,  hit's  better  to  hev  a 
game  an'  lose  it  than  never  to  play  at  all. 
Hain't  it.  Parson?" 

"  It  surely  is.  No  good  endeavor  is  ever 
entirely  lost.  God,  in  His  great  providence, 
gives  germinating  power  to  the  minute 
seed  of  the  plant  which  grew  and  died  last 
year,  though  the  seed  may  have  been  blown 
miles  away." 

"Do  you  believe,"  said  Mr.  Small,  after 
a  long  pause,  in  which  he  raised  the  bake- 
kettle  lid  with  the  point  of  a  stick,  and  piled 
more  hot  coals  upon  the  top — "do  you 
b'lieve,  fer  certain— dead  sure— that  God 
looks  after  all  these  little  things?" 

"Surely,  Mr.  Small.  Have  we  not  the 
blessed  promises  in  the  good  book?" 

"I  don't  jest  reck'lect  what  we've  got  in 
the  good  book.  But  do  you,  as  yer  mam- 
my's son— not  as  a  parson— do  you  b'lieve 
it?" 

"If  I  at  all  know  my  own  thoughts  and 
convictions,  Mr.  Small,  I  do." 
^  After  another  long  pause  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  baking  bread:  "Parson,  gittin' 
sleepy?" 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Small." 
_    "Thinkin'  'bout  somethin',  p'raps?" 

"  I  was  reflecting  whether  I  had  done  my 
whole  duty,  and  had  answered  your  ques- 
tion as  fully  as  it  should  be  answered." 

"Well,  whenever  you  feel  sleepy,  jest 
spread  your  lay-out  where  you  choose,  an' 
turn  in.  Needn't  mind  me.  I'll  fuss  round 
yere  an'  smoke  a  good  while  yit.  Thar 
haint  no  ceremony  at  this  hotel— the  rooms 
is  all  fust-class  'partments." 

"Thank    you,    Mr.    Small,"    said    Mr. 
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Sighal ;  and  then,  after  some  pause,  resum- 
ing audibly  the  thread  of  his  own  thought, 
he  asked:  "Mr.  Small,  do  not  you  believe 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  God  ?" 

"Which  God?" 

"  There  is  but  one  God." 

"I  don't  see  it,  Parson.  On  this  yere 
Pacific  Coast,  gods  is  numerous — Chinee 
gods,  Mormon  gods,  Injin  gods,  Christian 
gods,  an'  the  Bank  o'  Californy." 

"Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Small — it  is  written 
there  be  gods  many  ;  but  there  is  one  only 
true  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." 

"  Don't  see  it,  Parson." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sighal  rose  quickly  to 
his  feet,  and  pulled  down  his  vest  at  the 
waistband,  like  a  warrior  unconsciously 
feeling  for  the  girding  of  his  armor. 

♦'Do  you  deny  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  Mr.  Small  ?" 

"I  don't  deny  nothin',  'cept  what  kin 
come  before  me  to  be  recognized.  What  I 
say  is,  I  don't  see  it." 

"You  don't  see  it?" 

"No,  sir  !" — emphasis  on  the  sir. 

"  Perhaps  not,  with  the  natural  eye-sight ; 
but  with  the  eye  of  faith,  Mr.  Small,  you 
can  see  it,  if  you  humbly  and  honestly 
make  the  effort." 

"I  hain't  got  but  two  eyes — no  extra  eye 
fer  Sunday  use.  What  I  can't  see,  nor  year, 
nor  taste,  nor  smell,  nor  feel,  nor  make  up 
out  o'  recollection  an'  hitch  together,  hain't 
nothin'  to  me.  That's  my  meanin'  when  I 
say,  'I  don't  see  it.'" 

"I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  you  speak 
so,  Mr.  Small." 

"Now,  look  yere,  Parson,"  replied  Mr. 
Small,  as  he  got  up  to  bustle  about  his 
work,  "  fellers  like  me,  livin'  out  o'  doors, 
has  got  a  God  what  couldn't  git  into  one  of 
your  meetin'  houses." 

"Mr.  Small — pardon  me — there  is  a 
glimmer  of  what  seems  to  be  meaning  in 
your  remark,  but  really,  I  fail  to  compre- 
hend you." 

"That's  hit" — it  will  be  observed  as  a 
peculiarity  in  Mr.  Small's  language  (a 
peculiarity  common  to  unlettered  western- 
born  Americans)  that  he  sounds  the  em- 
phatic form  of  the  pronoun  it  with  the 
aspirate  /£—"  that's  hit!  That's  the  high- 
larnt  way  to  say,  'I  don't  see  it.'  Now, 
we're  even,  Parson— only  you've  got  a 
million  o'  meetin' -house  bells  to  do  the 
'plaudin'  fer  you,  an'  I  haint  got  nary  one. 


But  these  yere  mountains,  an*  tnem  bright 
stars,  an'  yonder  moon  pullin'  bright  over  the 
summit,  would  'plaud  me  ef  I  knowed  how 
to  talk  for  what  made  'em.  Hush — listen  !" 
said  Small,  suddenly  pausing  and  pointing 
under  the  moonlight  across  the  dim  valley. 
"That's  a  coyote  ;  I  wonder  which  of  us 
he's  laughin'  at." 

"Yash;  kiotee.  He  heap  talk.  Mebbe 
so  tabbit  ketch  urn,"  said  the  Indian,  rising 
and  gathering  up  his  blanket  to  retire. 
"Me  heap  shneep"  (sleep). 

"Throw  down  another  stick  o' wood  off* 
the  wagon,  Gov,  before  yer  go  to  Ded." 

"Yash;  me  heap  shneepy,"  replied  the 
Indian,  stretching  and  yawning  with  up- 
lifted hands,  from  one  of  which  his  red' 
blanket  draped  down  for  a  moment  over  his. 
shoulder,  gorgeous  in  the  dancing  camp- 
fire  light. 

While  the  Indian  climbed  the  wagon-side- 
for  the  stick  of  wood,  Mr.  Sighal  remarked : 
"Mr.  Small,  before  we  retire,  may  I  nor 
ask  the  privilege  of  a  few  words  of  audible.: 
prayer  to  God  for  His  preservation  through 
the  night  hours?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Yere,  Gov,  come  yere..  t 
want  that  Injin  to  year  one  prayer,  ef  he 
never  years  another.  I've  paid  money 
when  I  was  a  boy  to  hev  Injins  prayed  fer,, 
an'  now  I'm  goin'  to  see  some  of  it  done. 
Come  yere,  Gov." 

The  Indian  came  to  the  fire-side.. 

"Yere,  Gov — you  sabe?  This  a-way  ;; 
all  same  me" — and  Mr.  Small  dropped, 
upon  his  own  knees  at  the  side  of  his,  roll' 
of  bedding. 

"All  -  a  -  same  —  Injin  all-a-same  —  little 
stand-up?"  asked  Gov,  dropping  his. 
blanket,  and  placing  his  hands >  upon  his, 
knees. 

"  Yes !  Little  stand  up — all  same  me!" 

"Yash  !"  assented  Gov,  on  the  opposite- 
side  of  the  roll,  settling  gradually  upon  his* 
knees. 

It  happened  that  the  parson  kneeled  fa- 
cing the  Indian,  so  that  the  Indian  had  him, 
in  full  view  with  the  fire-light  shining  on: 
the  parson's  face,  and  not  being  accustomed. 
to  family  worship,  nor  having  had  the 
matter  fully  explained  to  him,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  doing  as  others  did  ;  so  that 
when  the  parson  turned  his  face  to  the  stars, 
and  shut  his  eyes,  the  Indian  did  so  too, 
and  began  repeating  in  very  bad  English, 
word  for  word,  the  parson's  prayer— which. 
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piece  of  volunteer  assistance  not  comport- 
ing with  Mr.  Small's  impression  of  domestic 
decorum,  caused  that  stout  gentleman  to 
place  his  two  hands  upon  the  Indian's 
shoulders  and  jerk  him,  face  down,  upon 
the  bedding,  with  the  fiercely  whispered 
ejaculation,  "  Dry  up  !" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Si  glial  prayed  for  the  per- 
sons present,  in  their  various  conditions, 
and  their  safety  through  the  night ;  acknowl- 
edging that  he  knew  God's  hand  was,  in 
these  vast  solitudes,  guiding  as  of  old  the 
swoop  of  the  raven's  wing  and  marking 
the  death-bed  of  the  sparrow.  There  was 
much  in  the  prayer  that  was  fervent  and 
fitting,  but  nothing  that  could  be  fairly 
called  original. 

When  the  party  arose  to  their  feet,  Mr. 
Sighal  sat  down,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands  supported  by  his  knees  ;  Mr.  Small 
changed  an  unbaked  for  a  baked  loaf  with 
the  bake-kettle  ;  and  the  Indian,  taking  up 
his  "plug"  hat  and  red  blanket,  merely  re- 
marked, "Me  heap  shneep !"  and  retired 
behind  a  sage-brush. 

"Parson  !"  said  Mr.  Small,  after  refilling 
his  pipe  and  resuming  his  seat,  and  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sighal  sat  gazing  reflectively  into 
the  fire. 

"  Sir,"  responded  Mr.  Sighal,  with  a  slight 
start  from  his  reverie. 

"I'm  a-thinkin'  over  your  prayer." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Small,  I  hope  God  will  make 
my  humble  effort  of  some  slight  use  in 
opening  to  you  the  door  of  His  great 
mercy." 

"I  wasn't  thinkin'  about  it  jest  that-a- 
way.     I  was  tryin'  the  sense  of  it  on." 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Small,  that  God  had  vouch- 
safed to  me  the  power  of  making  its  mean- 
ing plain." 

"0,  you  made  it  plain  enough  accordin' 
to — to — well,  ef  my  mother'd  been  yere, 
she'd  ha'  thought  that  was  a  No.  I  prayer, 
an'  she'd  ha'  hollered  'Amen  !'  every  time 
yer  went  fer  me  an'  the  Injin  ;  but  what  I 
was  thinkin'  about  was  your  callin'  on  - 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Now — you  excuse 
me,  Parson  ! — right  thar  is  jest  whar'  I  can't 
quite  go  with  you." 

"It  is  written,  ' the  word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  by  it  were  all 
things  made  which  are  made.'  " 

"Yes,  I've  read  it.  I  know  hit's  written, 
an'  hit's  printed.      But  written  things  haint 


no  deader'n  some  things  what  haint  been 
wrote  yit." 

"  Deader  !  deader !  "  repeated  Mr.  Sighal. 

"Yes;  dead  sure — certiner." 

"Ah  !    I  understand  it  now." 

"  An'  as  fer  printed  things,"  continued 
Mr.  Small,  "  they  crawl  " — then,  observing 
the  look  of  perplexity  in  the  parson's  face — 
"  yes  !  they  crawl — wun't  stay  put.  Allers 
changin'  with  new  translatin'  an'  new 
lights." 

Here  Mr.  Small  had  occasion  to  look  after 
his  baking.     Resuming  his  seat,  he  said  : 

"Parson,  ever  been  to  Yosemite?" 

"  I  have  not." 

"Ever  see  the  Grand  Canyon  o'  the  Col- 
orado River?" 

"I  have  not." 

"Well,  Parson,  I've  seen  both  them  places. 
I  risked  my  skelp,  me  an'  two  other  fellers 
— bully  fellers  them  was,  too  ! — a-packin' 
my  blankets  fer  three  weeks  in  an'  out  an' 
aroun'  the  Canyon  o'  the  Colorado,  jest  to 
see  it.  I  b'lieve  I  could  stay  there  feriver 
an'  climb  an'  look !" 

"I  have  read  of  the  great  works  of  God 
made  manifest  in  the  desert  places." 

"  Parson,  that  remark  don't  touch  the 
spot !  Ef  ever  yer  see  that  canyon,  yer'll 
jest  think  any  printed  book  yer  ever  open- 
ed, or  any  words  yer  ever  heerd,  haint  got 
no  power  in  'em." 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  is  magnificently 
grand." 

"Parson,"  slowly  queried  Mr.  Small,  "do 
yer  think  Jesus  Christ  made  the  Canyon  o' 
the  Colorado,  an'  the  world  hit  runs  through, 
an'  the  sky  hit  opens  under,  an'  the  ocean 
'at  takes  hits  waters  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Well,  I  don't  know!  Seems  to  me  thar 
was  never  nothin'  born  in  Judear  that  hed 
hands  that  kin  lay  over  Ameriky — an' 
nothin'  was  ever  born  in  Ameriky  that  hed 
hands  that  kin  build  a  ten-cent  side-show 
for  that  ar  canyon  !  Parson,  them's  things 
that  can't  be  wiped  out,  nor  wrong-printed 
in  no  book  ! — nor  no  new  light  can't  make 
'em  more'n  they  jest  are  !  Whatever  made 
such  things  as  them,  an'  these  yere  mount- 
ains, that's  my  God.  But  He  haint  got  no 
hands  in  the  image  o'  these  yere  !"  extend- 
ing his  horny,  blackened  palms,  and  adding 
as  a  climax,  "ye  kin  bet  yer  sweet  life  on 
that." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Small  t"  cried  Mr.  Sighal,  rising 
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to  his  feet.  "  My  dear  sir,  do  you  wish  to 
deny,  and  throw  away  as  naught,  all  that 
the  good  Lord  Jesus,  our  Divine  Saviour, 
has  taught,  and  tall  back  into  heathenism?" 

"I  don't  want  to  deny  nothin'  nor  fall 
back  nowhar.  Ef  Jesus  Christ  teaches  men 
to  do  honest  an'  fair,  one  to  another,  that's 
all  right,  an' I'm  with  him,  in  my  style,  sech 
as  it  is  ;  but  when  you,  or  anybody  else, 
asks  me  to  jump  from  that  p'int  into  the 
idea  that  he  made  an'  rolls  creation — that 
lets  me  out.  Thar  now,  Parson  !  I  kinder 
understood  you,  because  you  was  a  parson ; 
but  you  wasn't  likely  to  understand  me,  be- 
cause I'm  a  bull-puncher.  Now  we  under 
stand  each  other.  I've  hed  my  say,  an' I'll 
listen  to  anything  you've  got  to  say  on  the 
whole  trip,  as  well  as  I  know  how." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Small,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Sighal,  taking  Big  Jack's  extended  hand, 
"whatever  may  be  my  regrets,  I  can  but 
respect  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  respect- 
fully states  them.  And  I  shall  only  pray  to 
God  to  give  you  a  clearer  light." 

"  That's  all  right,  Parson  !  An'  now,  as 
I've  got  your  oatmeal  cake  baked  an'  every- 
thing done  up  brown,  what  do  yer  say  ef 
we  roll  out  the  blankets,  go  to  sleep,  an' 
forgit  it  all  till  mornin'  ?" 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to  retire  at  any  time." 

"  Well,  hit's  a  fine  night,"  said  Jack,  pro- 
ceeding to  untie  the  roll  of  his  bedding, 
"an'  we  needn't  go  under  the  wagon,  but 
jest  spread  down  in  the  evenest  places  we 
kin  find." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sighal  made  his  first 
bed  in  the  wilderness,  and,  as  the  mountain 
phrase  goes,  "crawled  in." 

"Parson,"  said  Mr.  Small,  as  he  satin 
his  bed  straightening  the  blankets  about  his 
feet,  "  got  plenty  blankets  ?  I  kin  spare  ye 
a  pair." 

"Plenty,  thank  you." 

"Good-night,  Parson." 

"Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  Mr. 
Small." 

The  bright  moon  and  stars  moved  on  in 
their  long-appointed  courses  through  the 
wide  and  cloudless  sky,  the  sage-brush  of 
the  valley  stretched  far  away,  the  mountain 
rose  ragged  to  the  serrated  summit,  the  cat- 
tle browsed  along  the  slope,  the  shadows  of 
the  great  wagons  fell  square  and  dark  upon 
the  dry  desert  earth,  and  nature's  old,  old 
silence  closed  down  upon  the  wilderness. 

In  the  morning,   Mr,   Sighal    awakened 


early,  after  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
his  lungs  and  whole  inner  man  toned  up 
with  the  dry,  dewless,  fresh  air,  to  find  Mr. 
Small  far  forward  in  the  preparation  of 
breakfast. 

"Good-mornin',  Parson  !  Didn't  anybody 
disturb  yer  last  night,  walkin'  on  the  up- 
stairs floor,  did  thar  ?" 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Small!  No;  I've 
had  a  fine  sleep  " — drawing  on  his  wearing 
apparel. 

"  When  ye  sleep  out  nights  yere,  whar 
thar's  never  no  dew  fallin',  hit's  better'n 
any  hotel." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  air  is  very  refreshing  and 
invigorating,"  said  Mr.  Sighal,  stamping  his 
feet  into  his  boots,  and  shaking  the  creases 
out  of  his  pantaloons. 

"  Thar's  soap  an'  a  sort  o'  towel  on  the 
wheel-hub,  an'  ye  kin  take  'em  an'  go  right 
over  thar  to  them  wilier-bushes  an'  hev  a 
wash,  an'  then  hash'll  be  ready." 

While  Mr.  Sighal  and  Mr.  Small  were 
taking  breakfast  after  the  customary  peti- 
tion for  grace,  the  first  gold  rim  of  the  sun, 
with  the  distant  trees  painted  in  its  halo, 
rose  into  view  on  the  top  of  the  far-off  east- 
ern mountains,  and  Gov  Nye,  with  his  red 
blanket  about  his  shoulders,  came  softly 
across  the  nearer  hills,  the  scattered  cattle 
moving  zigzag  through  the  sage-brush  in 
front  of  him. 

"Now,  Parson,"  said  Mr.  Small,  when 
they  had  finished  breakfast,  "we'll  roll  up, 
tie  up,  an'  h'ist  up  our  beddin',  then  hitch 
up  the  bulls  while  Gov  eats  his  grub,  an' 
roll  out." 

While  Mr.  Small,  taking  each  heavy  yoke 
in  its  turn  upon  his  shoulder,  and  holding 
one  bow  in  his  right  hand,  walked  up  to 
each  off-side  ox  successively,  dropped  the 
end  of  the  yoke  gently  upon  his  neck,  slip- 
ped the  bow  upward  and  secured  it  to  its 
place  with  the  key,  then  removing  the  other 
bow,  rested  that  end  of  the  yoke  upon  the 
ground,  led  the  nigh-side  ox  to  his  place 
with  the  bow,  and  thus  arranged  each  twain 
in  their  proper  yoke,  Mr.  Sighal,  with  out- 
spread arms  and  extended  hands,  rendered 
amiable  assistance  in  keeping  tne  herd  to- 
gether. 

"Done  eatin',  Gov?"  said  Mr.  Small,- 
when  he  had  stationed  his  horned  troop  in 
marching  order. 

"  Yash.     Heap  eat  um  all  up." 

"All  right,"   approved  Mr.  Small,  turn- 
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bling  the  cooking  utensils  into  the  box. 
"  No  time  to  wash  dishes  this  mornin'. 
Yere,  Gov,  snail  hold  o'  this  box.  Now 
tumble  up  there  an'  take  it."  And  heaving 
the  box  up  after  the  Indian,  he  drew  his 
terrible  whip  from  its  place  between  the 
wheel-spokes,  stepped  to  the  side  of  his 
team,  and  letting  go  the  lash,  swung  it 
about  in  the  air  at  arm's-length  in  front  of 
him,  and  then  suddenly  bringing  it  toward 
him  with  a  peculiar  jerk,  causing  the  buck- 
skin snapper  to  go  off  like  a  revolver, 
shouted,  "Gee,  Brigham — ro-o-alout !"  and 
the  "  desert-schooners"  slowly  sailed  away 
into  the  valley. 

Mr.  Sighal  marched  afoot,  pausing  to  pick 
up  a  peculiar  pebble  and  carry  it  awhile, 
then  to  find  a  pebble  more  peculiar,  and 
drop  the  first  to  take  the  second ;  now  to 
hunker  down  and  study  the  spikes  upon  a 
sleeping  horned  toad,  then  to  pluck  some 
flower  so  tiny  small  that  it  seemed  but  a 
speck  among  the  pulpy  dry  gravel  and  loose 
earth  ;  now  turning  face-about  to  take  in 
the  rugged  outline  of  the  mountain  under 
whose  shadow  he  had  passed  the  night,  and 
then  lower  his  vision  to  note  the  saucy 
swaggering  strut  of  that  black  "prospector," 
the  raven,  walking  down  the  road  in  the 
distant  track  of  the  wagons,  not  failing  at 
the  time  to  watch  the  lizards  flash  across  his 
path  ;  now  again  trudging  along,  like  Bun- 
yan's  "Christian,"  with  eyes  surveying  the 
to  him  unknown  land  in  front — the  Delect- 
able Mountains,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Small,  he  might  see  some  "bully  float 
quartz."  To  him  the  sameness  of  the 
land  was  a  newness :  no  green  and  gold 
of  leaves  that  grow  and  leaves  that  die,  no 
babbling  streams  through  valleys  grown 
with  grass,  no  heaving  fields  with  squares 
of  "  thine  and  mine  ;"  but  one  wide  waste  of 
ashen  gray,  one  cloudless  sun,  one  wagon- 
road  across  the  scene,  and  mountains  all 
about. 

Thus  the  time  passed.  Driving  all  day 
in  the  hot  sun,  with  unhitching,  cooking, 
eating,  talking,  praying,  cooking,  eating, 
and  rehitching  during  the  cool  evening  and 
morning,  and  sweetly  sleeping  through  the 
night.  Dustily  across  valley  after  valley  ; 
slowly  up  this  side  and  noisily  down  the 
other  side  of  mountain  after  mountain,  Mr. 
Small  pausing  on  the  summit  of  each  to  point 
out  to  the  parson  the  prominent  peaks  as 
they  appeared  plainly  to  the  eye  in  a  range 


of  one  hundred  miles — showing,  here  and 
there,  far  away,  their  huge  sides,  where 
man,  with  all  his  might  and  genius,  is  bor- 
ing mere  gimlet-holes,  from  which  to  draw 
the  bright  white  wealth  that  makes  the  yel- 
low glitter  in  the  city's  halls. 

In  the  long  slow  journey,  Mr.  Sighal 
sought,  by  easy  lessons,  to  draw  round  the 
consciousness  of  Big  Jack  Small  the  subtile 
and  intricate  simplicity  of  his  own  faith  in 
a  personal  God  with  feelings  of  humanity 
and  feeling  for  humanity,  yet  powerful  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  all  the  mighty  magni- 
tudes of  power.  All  of  which  Mr.  Small 
refused  to  see,  and  stoutly  clung  to  his  own 
crude  materialism,  overshadowed  by  a  wide 
Gothic  spirituality,  born  perhaps  of  the 
tribal  tinge  in  the  blood  which  gave  him 
his  fair  skin,  high-bridged  nose,  bold  gray 
eye,  and  long  tawny  beard.  In  was  again 
the  old  subtilities  born  of  a  southern  sun 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  wild  Norse  blood 
upon  its  knees  at  the  foot  of  a  Roman  cross. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indian,  which  was 
Mr.  Small's  special  desire,  did  not  proceed 
satisfactorily.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  I 
opine,  to  build  religion  upon  civilization  ; 
but  the  labor  must  be  thorough  and  the  ef- 
fort exhaustive  where  there  is  only  love  of 
food,  of  passion,  and  of  existence  to  start 
on.  Yet  the  Indian  was  not  without  curi- 
osity, nor,  being  a  better  specimen  of  his 
race,  was  he  totally  without  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  unsubstantial  things.  On  several 
occasions  during  the  trip  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  prayer. 

"Uh,  Jack, "queried  he,  "  what  for  modi- 
sum-man" — he  would  call  the  parson  a 
medicine-man — "  what  for  modisum-man 
all  'er  time  little  stand-up,  shut  um  eye, 
heap  up-talk?     Injin  no  sabe." 

"Thar,  now,  Parson,"  said  Mr.  Small, 
"  this  Injin  wants  to  know  why  yer  kneel 
down,  shet  yer  eyes,  an'  talk  up  at  the  sky. 
He  says  he  don't  understand  it." 

"  I  wish  that  I  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
Jiis  language,  and  could  be  the  means,  un- 
der God,  of  opening  to  him  and  his  people 
the  way  to  life  everlasting." 

"Well,  Parson,  yere's  a  big  game  feryer 
to  play.  Thar's  hundreds  o'  his  kind  in 
these  mountains,  an'  their  lingo  haint  hard 
to  learn,  an'  they  haint  hard  to  teach  about 
religion.  Anyhow,  they  learn  to  swear  an' 
cuss,  an'  nobody  kin  do  that  till  he's  been 
among  people  of  a  Christian  country  J" 
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"Mr.  Small,"  answered  the  parson,  who, 
now  that  he  was  growing  stronger  in  body, 
was  more  aggressive  in  mind,  "there  is  a 
sneering  levity  in  your  manner  when  you 
speak  of  serious  things  which  pains  me  to 
hear." 

"Excuse  me,  Parson.  That's  only  my 
style,  an' style  haint  nothin'  in  this  country. 
The  p'int  is  how  we're  goin'  to  git  light  into 
this  Injin— that's  the  p'int." 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr.  Small,  that  I  am  as 
yet  utterly  unable  to  converse  with  him  in 
the  broken  jargon  of  English  which  he  seems 
to  comprehend  when  you  speak  to  him." 

"All  right,  then.  Come  yere,  Injin.  I'll 
try  my  hand  on  him.  My  mother  allers 
wanted  me  to  be  a  preacher  an'  help  con- 
vert the  heathen." 

The  Indian  came  up  smiling. 

"  Yer  sabe  little-stand-up  ?  " 

"Yash,  heap  sabe — too  much." 

"Yer  sabe  heap  talk- up ?  ' ' 

"Yash.     Heap  sabe  modisum-man." 

"Now,  Injin,  me  talk — Big  Jack  talk." 

"Waynyo"  (good). 

"When  waynyo  man  heap  little-stand-up, 
heap  talk-up  aller  time,  by  um  by,  long 
time,  he  heap  old  man,  heap  die.  Yer 
sabe  ?  ' ' 

"  Yash  ;  heap  sabe  die.  Aller  same  Injin 
yak  we." 

"Yes,  by  um  by,  die,"  repeated  Mr. 
Small,  scratching  his  head  through  a  pause, 
in  his  doubt  as  to  how  to  proceed.  "Then, 
pretty  soon,  by  um  by,  after  while,  waynyo 
man  go  up — up" — pointing  to  the  sky — 
"way,  way  up  yonder,  an' — an'  no  come 
back." 

"No  come  back!"  echoed  the  Indian, 
apparently  deeply  interested  in  the  revela- 
tion. 

"No;  no  come  back." 

"Where  he  go?  No  ketch  um  wick-i- 
up?" 

"Yes  ;  fine  house — waynyo  wick-i-up." 

"Heap  work  ?" 

"No ;  no  work." 

"Waynyo!  "  approved  the  Indian.  "Me 
no  like  um  work." 

"No;  no  work.  Heap  sing — all  time 
sing." 

"Aller  time  sing?  "  repeated  Gov. 

"Yes;  all  time  sing,  in  one  big  wick-i- 
up.     No  coat  ketch  um  ;  no  pantaloons." 

"  No  pantaroon  ?  " 

"No  ;  no  pantaloons.     One  big  gown — 


all  same  shirt.     All   time   sing  ;  no  come 
night.     Yer  sabe  ?  " 

"  Yash  ;  me  heap  sabe.  Heap  ticcup?" 
(food)  earnestly  interrogated  the  Indian. 

"No;  no  ticcup." 

"  Heap  sequaw  ?  " 

"No;   no  squaws." 

"What  yer  callum?" 

"  Heaven." 

"  Ka- waynyo  hebben — no  good  !  No 
pantaroon,  no  ticcup,  no  sequaw — ka-wayn- 
yo  hebben  !     Me  no  like  um." 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject,'  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sighal  found 
himself  shaking  with  restrained  laughter  at 
Mr.  Small's  first  missionary  effort  among 
the  Shoshonees. 

"Thar,"  said  Mr.  Small,  with  great  em- 
phasis, "as  a  missionary  I'm  a  failure. 
Gov,  go  git  some  brush  fer  the  fire.  But  I'll 
not  give  that  Injin  up  !  I'll  gofer  him  agin 
when  I  haint  got  nothin'  else  to  do,"  added 
he,  going  about  his  usual  camp-work. 

Mr.  Sighal  took  a  walk  around  the  camp, 
apparently  giving  the  whole  matter  up  as 
being  beyond  his  present  influence. 

The  camp  to  which  Big  Jack  Small's 
freight  was  consigned  was  a  new  one,  and, 
of  course,  the  last  days  of  the  trip  led  the 
team  over  newly-broken  roads,  which  fact 
increased  the  labor  of  Mr.  Small,  and  gave 
to  his  face  and  language  a  somewhat  serious 
expression.  During  the  last  day's  drive 
before  coming  to  camp,  the  road  was  par- 
ticularly uneven,  and  on  the  down-grade 
caused  the  long  high  wagon-boxes  to  reel  to 
and  fro  like  boats  at  sea.  Often  the  wag- 
ons, despite  the  strong  friction  of  the  howl- 
ing brakes,  pressed  upon  the  cattle  and 
crowded  them  upon  each  other  en  masse. 
Then  again  the  hindmost  wagon,  in  making 
a  turn,  encroached  so  far  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  circle  that  the  brake  must  be  let 
up  to  avoid  sliding  farther  and  overturning, 
as  a  rolling  wheel  slides  less  than  a  wheel 
which  is  locked. 

On  one  of  these  sideling  turns,  on  the 
brink  of  a  shallow  dry  water-wash,  Mr. 
Small  was  compelled  to  stop  his  team  to 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  rear  wagon. 
As  he  proceeded  to  release  the  brake,  which 
on  this  particular  wagon  had  its  lever  low- 
down  and  between  the  forward  and  hind 
wheel,  the  wheels,  from  the  slight  move 
they  made  after  being  released,  settled  the 
wagon  just  a  little,  but  far  enough  in  its 
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nearly  poised  position  to  turn  it  over  sud- 
denly, before  Mr.  Small  could  fly  for  safe- 

Mr.  Sighal  had  been  anxiously  and  prayer- 
fully observing,  from  the  rear  of  the  train, 
the  attitude  of  things.  He  heard  a  sudden 
shout,  a  crash,  and  then  all  was  silent,  and 
Jack  Small  invisible.  The  unconscious  cat- 
tle stood  quietly  in  the  yoke ;  Mr.  Sighal 
ran  wildly  from  one  side  of  the  wagon  to 
the  other,  endeavoring  to  discover  some 
clue  to  Mr.  Small  ;  while  the  Indian  walked 
gravely  up  from  the  head  of  the  team, 
where  he  had  been  stationed  to  keep  it  in 
check,  and  stolidly  observed,  pointing  to 
the  prostrate  wagon,  "  Uh  !  one  um  wagon 
heap  ketch  um  Big  Jack." 

Mr.  Sighal  looked  in  the  imperturbable 
face  of  the  Indian,  the  Indian  looked  into 
the  face  of  Mr.  Sighal,  and  they  both  looked 
at  the  wagon.  Then  the  Indian  sat  down 
upon  the  hill-side,  and  Mr.  Sighal  stood 
pale  and  sad,  turning  his  hands  nervously 
through  each  other,  vainly  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  to  do  next.  Suddenly  he  called 
the  Indian,  and  began  actively  unloading 
the  unfortunate  wagon,  with  the  intention, 
as  he  afterward  explained,  of  lifting  it  back 
by  hand  ;  which  feat,  considering  its  great 
size  and  weight,  was  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  available  power  there  present  as  to  lift 
the  whole  load. 

While  thus  fiercely  engaged,  and  urging 
the  Indian  to  increased  exertion  in  the  same 
direction,  he  heard  a  voice  as  of  one  crying 
from  the  depths  : 

"Hullo,  Parson!  " 

"O,  thank  God,  my  dear  Mr.  Small,  you 
still  live!" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  haint  dead  yit." 

"Are  you  seriously  injured? — and  do  tell 
me  what  to  do,  Mr.  Small." 

"  Guess  not.  I'm  down  yere  in  the  holler, 
but  it's  mighty  close  quarters — like  a  fishin'- 
worm  under  a  board.  Ef  the  wagon-box 
don't  settle  down  on  me,  I  reckon  I'm  'bout 
all  right.     What're  yer  doin',  Parson  ?  " 

"Unloading  the  wagon,  Mr.  Small." 

"H— 1!  That  haint  no  use.  Git  the 
couplin'-chains  from  the  other  wagons — but 
chock  the  wheels  fust  ! — pass  'em  roun' 
the  box  from  end  to  end,  'bout  quarter- way 
down  from  the  top  ;  then  bring  the  ends 
together  on  the  side  o'  the  box.     Sabe?  " 

"  I  hope  I  do,  Mr.  Small." 

"Then  take  five  yoke  o'  cattle  an'  another 


chain — an  extry  chain,  more'n  what  would 
do  to  hitch  up  fer  common  with — drive  the 
cattle  roun'  to  the  other  side  o'  the  wagon, 
an'  p'int  'em  straight  across  from  the  road  ; 
hitch  that  extry  chain  into  the  chain  on  the 
wagons,  then  hitch  the  cattle's  chain  to  that 
extry  chain.     Sabe  ?  " 

"I  think  I  do,  Mr.  Small." 

"When  yer  git  that  done,  holler  to  me. 
Don't  hurry.  Work  right  ahead  as  though 
thar  wasn't  nothin'  wrong." 

The  parson  conscientiously,  yet  with 
much  misgiving,  went  about  his  task,  and 
when  he  had  all  ready,  and  the  cattle  strung 
out  at  right  angles  with  the  road,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  prostrate  wagon,  and,  turning  as 
one  who  listens  down  a  well,  he  shouted  : 

"  Mr.  Small !  " 

"  Hullo-o  !  " 

"  I  believe  I  have  done  as  you  told  me." 

"Got  everything  hitched  strong? — don't 
want  no  slips  in  this  game,  yer  know! — 
'cause  ef  this  wagon-box  slides  much  you'll 
have  a  mighty  flat  corpse  to  preach  a  fu- 
neral on !  " 

"Odear!  dear!  Mr.  Small !"  exclaimed 
the  parson,  vexed  and  horrified.  "What 
next  shall  I  do?" 

"  Give  Gov  a  strong  bar'l,  ef  yer  kin  git 
one,  or  git  a  big  stone  ef  yer  can't  git  no 
bar'l,  an'  place  it  to  the  edge  o'  the  wagon- 
box,  so  'at  he  kin  put  it  under  when  the  cat- 
tle lift  it.     Sabe?" 

"  Yes,  sir.     All  done,  Mr.  Small." 

"Now  then,  start  up  the  cattle,  an'  keep 
'em  to  it  when  they  start.  An'  Gov,  you 
look  out  an'  heap  fix  up." 

"Yash,  me  sabe,"  said  the  Indian,  taking 
his  position,  while  Mr.  Sighal  gathered  to 
himself  the  terrible  whip,  and  proceeded  to 
try  his  powers  in  a  role  in  which  he  had 
faint  hopes  of  success  He  swung  the  whip 
round  his  head,  bringing  the  heavy  lash 
with  a  rake  like  that  of  a  dull  rasp  across 
his  own  neck,  and  shouted  at  the  cattle. 
Slowly  they  tightened  the  chains,  and  then 
stood  in  the  pulling  attitude,  but  pulling  not 
one  pound  more  than  just  enough  to  stretch 
the  chains. 

Oxen  which  will  pull  true  enough  in  the 
beaten  track  have  doubts  about  pulling 
across  country  through  the  brush. 

"  Get  up!  Gee!  "  shouted  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sighal  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  try- 
ing in  vain  to  jerk  an  explosion  out  of  the 
great  whip,  as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Small  do. 
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"Get  tip!  Gee!  Go  'long!"  And  then, 
seeing  himself  unsuccessful,  and  becoming 
heated  with  the  exertion,  he  added,  by  way 
of  terror  to  the  cattle,  "  Confound  you  !  Get 
up !  "  Still  the  wagon-box  lay  flat  on  the 
top  of  Mr.  Small. 

Hearing  a  continued  rattling  of  chains, 
and  much  shouting  with  no  apparent  result, 
Mr.  Small  called  : 

"  Hullo  !     Parson  ! " 

"Sir." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  The  cattle  can't  draw  it,  Mr.  Small,"  re- 
plied the  parson  sadly. 

"Can't  draw  it,  be  d d!     Go  fer 'em 

with  the  brad,  an'  cuss  'em  !  They  kin  pull 
it  easy  enough." 

"Curse  them,  Mr.  Small !"  cried  the 
parson,  in  a  voice  of  impressive  solemnity. 

"  Yes,  cuss  'em  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Small.    "I 
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wish  I  was  out  there,  d n  'em  ! 

"Mr.  Small,  don't  swear  needlessly. 
This  is  an  occasion  of  life  and  death,"  said 
the  parson,  desisting  from  his  efforts  at 
urging  the  cattle,  whereat  he  had  grown  hot 
and  red,  excited  and  vexed. 

"Well,  well!  never  don't  fret,  Parson ! 
Better  men  than  me  ha'  died  in  a  better 
cause.  Write  a  note  an'  send  it  down  to 
camp  by  the  Injin — the  boys'll  come  up  an' 
git  me  out,  alive  or  dead." 

"Do  not  think  me  weak  or  impractical, 
Mr.  Small,"  replied  Mr.  Sighal,  with  a  de- 
termined ring  in  his  voice.  "Tell  me  what 
to  do  and  I  will  do  it,  God  being  judge  of 
my  intentions." 

"Can  you  cuss,  Parson?  " 

"It  is  many  years  since  I  have  uttered 
an  oath  of  profanity.  What  is  it  I  am  to 
do  !  "  asked  the  parson,  sternly. 

"Go  round  to  them  cattle,  commence  on 
the  leaders  an'  brad  'em  all  with  that  steel 
in  the  end  o'  the  whip-stock — the  way 
you've  seen  me  do  it ;  then  raise  the  whip 
above  yer  head,  start  'em  on  the  gee  pull, 
an'  jest  lay  your  head  back  an'  cuss  as  loud 
an'  strong  as  you  kin  holler." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sighal  went  round  to 
"them  cattle."  There  was  audible  to  Mr. 
Small's  ears  a  hustling  of  ox-feet  upon  the 
earth,  a  creaking  of  ox-bows,  mixed  with 
an  occasional  short  bawl;  then  the  sound 
of  the  parson's  voice  elevated  with  great 
vehemence — and  the  wagon  slowly  arose 
enough  to  permit  Mr.  Small  to  crawl  out 
into  the   free  air.     The    parson  was   still 


shouting  at  the  straining  cattle,  when  Mr. 
Small  limped  quickly  to  where  he  stood, 
and  taking  the  whip  from  him  with  one 
hand,  extended  his  other,  which  Mr.  Sighal 
grasped  in  both  of  his,  and,  turning  his 
eyes,  now  full  of  tears,  toward  heaven,  elo- 
quently thanked  God  for  His  great  mercy  in 
the  preservation  of  a  life  which  he  hoped 
might  yet  be  dedicated  to  good  and  holy 
works. 

"Thank  ye,  Parson,"  said  Big  Jack,  as 
he  dropped  his  hand  and  turned  to  the  cat- 
tle ;  "you're  a  good  one — thar  aint  no  go 
back  to  you!  "  And  then,  easing  the  cattle 
back  from  the  pull,  he  said :  "  Parson, 
when  I  marry  that  solid,  square-built  gal, 
you  shall  do  the  ceremony,  ef  it  costs  me  a 
thousand  dollars  to  fetch  yer  where  I  am  !  " 

"Ah!  Mr.  Small,  this  lesson  should  teach 
us  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth." 

"Well,  we'll  take  the  chances,  anyway, 
Parson  ! " 

What  language  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sighal  used 
to  the  cattle  is  not  reported  by  Mr.  Small  ; 
the  Indian,  being  accustomed  to  much  that 
he  does  not  fully  understand,  made  no  note 
of  it ;  and  the  wide  gray  silence  of  the 
desert  is  no  babbler. 

Once  free,  though  somewhat  bruised  in 
the  lower  limbs,  Big  Jack  Small  made  short 
work  of  drawing  his  wagon  back  upon  its 
wheels  and  into  the  road,  and  slowly  rolled 
on  toward  his  destination. 

In  town,  and  his  cattle  corralled,  he  said  : 
"  Now,  Parson,  ef  yer  don't  want  to  go  to 
one  o'  these  yere  lodgin'-houses,  you  jest 
pile  in  with  me  under  the  wagon,  an'  wait 
till  I  unload,  an'  then  we'll  roll  out  agin 
somewhere's  else  fer  another  trip." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Small.  1  will,  God 
willing,  remain  in  this  town  and  go  about 
the  work  of  my  Master.  How  much  am  I 
in  your  debt,  Mr.  Small  ?  " 

"In  my  debt!  See  yere,  Parson,  that's 
too  thin.  Yer  don't  owe  me  nary  cent.  An' 
ef  ever  you  git  stuck  an'  can't  pull  out,  you 

jest  drop  a  line  to  John  Small, ,  Nevada  ; 

an'  ef  I  don't  double  up  the  hill  with  you, 
then  jest  write  across  a  piece  o'  paper,  'Big 
Jack  Small's  dead-broke  an'  can't  borrer  a 
cent.'  " 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Small,"  said  the  rever- 
end, shaking  Big  Jack's  hand.  "I  will  pray 
for  your  well-being  daily,  and  if  at  anytime 
I  can  assist  you,  do  not  fail  to  summon  irie. 
Good-night." 

"  Good-by,  Parson!  An'  don't  fergit 
about  ine  an'  my  gal ! — that's  going  to  be  a 
whack — shore  !  " 


The  Fashions. 


Since  my  last  article  was  penned  I  have 
received  full  accounts  of  the  Rational  Dress 
Exhibition  in  London,  together  with  pictures 
of  the  reform  dresses,  some  of  which  will 
be  reproduced  in  this  article  and  subsequent 
ones.  The  exhibition  was  in  all  respects  a 
success. 

Among  the  patronesses,  officers  and  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  were  many  influential 
persons  :  Princess  Christian,  Princess  Lou- 
ise, Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby, 
Lady  George  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Viscountess 
Harberton,  and  a  number  of  other.  The 
introductory  address  of  the  formal  opening 
was  made  by  Ernest  Hart,  the  scientist. 
He  gave  cheering  accounts  of  the  success 
of  the  society,  stating  that  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1871,  it  has  done  much  practical 
good,  the  gain  of  life  having  been  two  to  the 
thousand. 

The  halt  was  constantly  filled  with  an  in- 
terested crowd,  who  especially  admired  the 
classic  Greek  dress  presented  by  Mrs.  Pfeif- 
fer,  and  the  costumes  designed  by  Worth. 
Among  these  was  one  which  included  the 
bold  innovation  of  high  boots  and  knicker- 
bockers, with  a  very  short  skirt  reaching 
barely  to  the  knees.  If  the  famous  Mr. 
Worth  dares  to  suggest  such  a  reform  as 
this,  what  may  not  be  expected  in  the 
future. 

Of  Lady  Harberton,  who  has  been  the 
most  active  patroness  of  this  new  movement, 
a  correspondent  says  :  "  The  style  in  which 
she  spoke  of  the  injuries  done  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  by  injurious  pressure, 
heavy  skirts,  etc.,  was  unique  in  its  refresh- 
ing freedom  from  cant  and  shams.  Her 
ladyship  was  dressed  in  the  celebrated  di- 
vided skirt,  a  combination  suit  of  pale  blue 
brocade  and  chocolate  silk,  ornamented 
with  diamonds.  Her  waist  is  of  natural 
proportion  and  outlines,   unhampered  by 


stays.  Lady  Harberton  is  more  fortunate 
than  many  reformers,  in  the  fact  that  her 
own  appearance  is  testimony  sufficient  to 
prove  her  theories.  She  is  the  embodiment 
of  exuberant  health." 

To  the  energy  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  King,  how- 
ever, was  due  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of 
this  lady  in  a  costume  she  herself  designed. 
She  has  a  strong,  sensible,  handsome  face, 
full  of  energy  and  kindness.  Her  dress 
consists  of  a  loose  jacket  fastened  only  at 
the  throat ;  under  this  is  a  vest  buttoned 
the  whole  length  to  below  the  waist.  The 
overskirt  is  quite  long  and  looped  on  the 
sides  and  back,  the  skirt  underneath  is  di- 
vided ;  that  is,  it  is  two  skirts — one  on  each 
leg,  if  I  may  boldly  use  the  word — yet,  as 
each  half  is  very  full  and  trimmed  with  a 
side  pleated  ruche,  the  effect  is  so  similar 
to  an  ordinary  skirt  that  on  a  casual  glance 
no  one  would  suppose  the  garment  was  at 
all  unusual. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  a  dinner  dress 
from  the  Rational  Exhibition.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Grace  &  Co.,  fashionable  dress- 
makers of  London.  It  is  a  pale  pink  over- 
dress, above  a  brocade  of  pale  pink  and 
green.     Its  weight  is  only  3  lbs.  13  oz. 

Great  attention  is  paid  in  all  these  reform 
dresses,  to  lightness  in  the  costumes.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  my  readers  have  seen  in 
Harpers'  Bazar,  the  amusing  account  of  how 
Maj.  Walter  Wingfield,  the  inventor  of  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis,  defeated  a  champion 
young  lady  player.  "Why  was  it?"  he 
asks  ;  "she  was  younger  and  quicker  than 
I  am,  and  lawn  tennis  requires  these  quali- 
fications, not  great  strength  or  vast  endur- 
ance, so  a  woman  can  play  as  well  as  a  man  ; 
this  one  did.  How  then  did  I  win?  Listen, 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  won  the  game 
simply  because  I  was  dressed  for  lawn  ten- 
nis, and  shs  was  not.'1 

He  then  suggests  that  as  ladies  wear  a 


Fig.  I- 
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riding  habit  or  a  bathing  dress  for  special 
services,  why  should  they  not  have  a  lawn 
tennis  costume  for  this  game  ? 

But  he  finds  that  not  only  was  the  lady's 
dress  hampering  and  restricting,  with  its 
tight  waist  and  long  skirt,  but  that  it  weigh- 
ed more  than  twice  as  much  as  his.  He 
carefully  weighed  his  entire  dress,  including 
underwear,  and  it  amounted  to  five  pounds 
and  a  quarter,  while  her  dress,  weighed  on 
the  same  scales,  showed  ten  pounds  and 
three-quarters.     The  Major  sensibly  adds  : 

"It  follows  that  my  thirteen  stone  of  flesh, 
bone,  and  muscle,  was  only  to  carry  five 
pounds  and  a  quarter,  while  her  nine  stone 
is  hampered  with  ten  pounds  and  three- 
quarters." 

Of  course  he  defeated  her,  as  man  will 
always  defeat  woman  at  every  athletic 
sport,  just  so  long  as  she  is  crippled  and 
over- weighted  by  her  dress. 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  buying 
fabrics  for  winter  dresses,  to  select  those 
which  are  not  heavy.  If  long  skirts  are  to 
be  worn,  the  material  must  be  light  or  the 
weight  of  the  dress  will  be  most  oppressive. 
For  this  reason  cashmeres  and  flannels  are 
preferable  to  mummy  cloths  and  velours. 
To  produce  the  bouffante  effect  on  the  back, 
which  is  now  so  fashionable,  no  bustle  or 


crinoline  should  be  worn  ;  anything  of  this 
sort  is  injurious  to  the  health  besides  being 
uncomfortable,  but  large  loops  and  puffs  of 
the  material  may  be  made,  lined  with  mil- 
linette,  which  is  light  and  can  be  renewed 
when  it  looses  its  stiffness. 

Embossed  work  and  embroidery  of  all 
styles  will  be  very  much  worn,  and  ladies 
who  are  dextrous  can  do  much  of  this  them- 
selves, thus  adding  very  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  dress  at  small  cost. 

Fig.  2,  the  Henrica  Walking  Skirt,  is  a 
simple  and  graceful  design  which  shows  this 
new  style  of  ornamentation.  These  shapes 
may  be  cut  out  of  black  velvet  or  plush  ; 
a  fancy  braid  is  sewed  firmly  around  the 
edge  of  each  piece  and  the  pieces  are  then 
sewed  to  the  front  breadth.  Similar  pieces 
may  be  placed  on  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  the 
basque  and  along  the  edge. 

Vests  are  very  fashionable,  and  are  much 
to  be  recommended  as  being  healthful  in 
permitting  a  loose  style  of  waist.  They  can 
also  be  ornamented  with  embroidery  so  as 
to  be  very  dressy. 

Polonaises  retain  their  popularity.  A 
pretty  one  for  brocade  or  fancy  silks,  which 
will  be  fashionable,  is  exhibited  in  the 
Emerenze  Polonaise.  It  will  require  eight 
yards  of  goods,  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 


Fig.  2.     Henrica  Skirt. 


Fig.  3.     Enter enza  Polonaise. 
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eleven  yards  of  embroidery.     A  beautiful 
dress  can   be   made  by  having  the  under- 


broidery  in  dark  colors  on  fine   white  or- 
gandy. 


Fig.  4.      Teresa  Sacque. 

skirt  of  black  silk,  the  over-dress  of  brocade,  Some  of  my  correspondents  have  desired 

with  enough  black  in  the  figures  to  produce       a  plainer  style  of  house  sacque  than  those 
a  correspondence,  the  trimming  of  silk  em-       in  the  last  number,  and  I  can  recommend 


Fig.  5.     Gabrielle  Wrapper. 
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for  this  the  Teresa  sacque.  It  requires 
three  yards  and  three-quarters  of  material, 
and  may  be  trimmed  quite  simply  with  a 
band  of  different  color  or  with  embroidery, 
as  in  the  cut. 

A  very  neat  house  sacque  may  be  made 
of  brown  or  gray  flannel,  trimmed  with  braid 
of  a  contrasting  color. 

A  warm  and  comfortable  wrapper  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Gabrielle.  This  is  suitable 
for  any  material  usually  employed  for  house 
wear.  It  will  require  ten  yards  of  material 
twenty-four  inches  wide  ;  four  yards  ad- 
ditional for  flouncing  and  niching.  It  can 
be  trimmed  more  simply  in  flat  bands,  with 
no  ruffling,  for  serviceable  wear. 

Combination  suits  are  more  fashionable 
than  ever  this  fall ;  plain  goods  combined 
with  plaid  or  brocade  being  decidedly 
more  stylish  than  suits  all  of  one  color. 
This  is  always  an  economical  fashion, 
as  it  admits  of  using  to  advantage  old 
dresses  of  plain  goods  which  can  be  much 
freshened  by  combining  with  a  few  yards 
of  new  plaid.  For  instance,  supposing  the 
old  dress  to  be  worn  about  the  bottom, 
waist,  sleeves,  etc.  Make  a  vest"  of  the 
plaid,  and  cut  the  old  waist  so  as  to  form  a 
loose  jacket  to  be  worn  over  it.     Then  make 


the  cuffs  and  fancy  collar  of  the  new  goods, 
and  drape  the  overskirt  partly  of  the  plaid 
and  partly  of  the  new  material. 

In  outer  garments  the  Patti  Cloak,  Fig. 
6,  is  simple  and  practical  in  design.  It 
is  '  cut  in  sacque  shape  with  perfectly 
loose  fronts,  and  a  curved  seam  down  the 
back  ;  is  equally  well  adapted  to  cloth  or 
brocade  goods,  and  can  be  trimmed  with 
fur  or  plush.  Six  yards  and  a  half  of  goods 
twenty-four  inches  wide,  will  make  it. 

The  Russian  Paletot  is  warm  and  stylish 
for  traveling  or  business  suits.  It  is  cut 
half  fitting  and  double  breasted,  and  re- 


Fig.  6.     Patti  Cloak. 


Fig.  7.     Russian  Paletot. 

quires  four  yards  and  a  half  of  twenty-four 
inch  material. 

These  patterns  are  all  reproduced  by  the 
kindness  of  Mme.  Demorest,  andean  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  direct  to  her.  Her  pat- 
terns are  more  desirable  than  any  of  equal 
fashion.  Although  the  waists  in  the  illus- 
trations are  often  represented  as  too  com- 
pressed, still  they  are  far  less  so  than  any 
other  fashion  authority  of  this  country. 
Indeed,  she  has  always  opposed  tight  lacing, 
and  her  patterns  are  all  cut  so  as  to  admit 
of  an  easy  fit.  She  has  also  a  full  set  of 
patterns  for  reform  underclothing. 

Aunt  Bonny  bell. 
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ANSWERS  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Flora  M.  A.,  a  delicate  blonde,  has  been 
greatly  helped  by  leaving  off  her  corsets, 
but  desires  advice  as  to  how  to  make  her 
dresses  stylish  and  pretty  as  well  as  com- 
fortable. Let  her  wear  "tea  dresses'1  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  house  ;  they  can  be 
made  in  great  variety  of  styles,  and  admit 
of  many  pretty  effects  in  trimming.  For 
best  dresses,  the  new  fashion  of  wearing 
vests  is  very  desirable,  as  this  admits  of 
having  the  dress  easy  with  a  stylish  effect. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  S.  describes  herself  as  "a  not- 
unwilling-to-reform  case,"  and  desires  to 
know  what  to  wear  as  an  under- waist,  that 
shall  give  warmth  and  support  to  a  plump 
figure.  A  corded  waist  which  has  straps 
over  the  shoulders  and  is  buttoned  up  in 
front,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  cor- 
set. It  is  warm  and  firm  without  stiffness. 
It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er, 6  East  Fourteenth  Street. 

E.  G.  writes  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain. 
She  is  inclined  to  too  much  fulness,  es- 
pecially below  the  waist.  For  her  use  a 
waist  similar  to  the  one  described  above, 
only  made  extra  long  over  the  abdomen, 
would  be  excellent ;  this  gives  partial  sup- 
port to  the  objectional  superfluity.  There 
should  be  no  pressure  on  the  organs,  how- 
ever ;    this  should  be  carefully  avoided, 


and  styles  of  dress  sought  which  will  conceal 
any  undue  prominence. 

Miss  J.  S.,  a  young  lady — and  I  fancy  a 
pretty  one — in  her  desire  for  reform,  has 
worn  blouse  waists  for  a  long  time  past,  but 
wishes  something  more  dressy.  I  should 
like  to  see  her  in  the  dinner  dress  designed 
by  Grace  &  Co.  (presented  in  this  number). 
For  plain  costumes  let  her  have  a  Jersey 
dress  or  an  Emerenze  Polonaise. 

Maud  P.  S.  says:  "Please  send  me  what 
information  you  can  about  your  way  of 
dressing."  This  is  rather  a  personal  ques- 
tion, is  it  not?  However,  I  will  say  this 
much  in  reply,  that  I  left  off  corsets  entirely 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  used  abundant 
gymnastic  exercise.  I  increased  six  inches 
around  the  line  of  the  lower  lungs  ;  but  had 
such  an  abundant  addition  of  vitality,  that 
I  never  regretted  the  loss  of  a  "small  waist." 
I  had  been  too  thin,  but  filled  out  and  have 
ever  since  had  that  rare  blessing,  perfect 
health.  I  wear  in  winter  a  corded  waist 
for  warmth,  in  summer  not  even  that,  over 
my  chemilette. 

Miss  Mary  M.  desires  general  informa- 
tion. For  fashions  she  must  write  to  Mme. 
Demorest,  17  East  Fourteenth  St.  On  any 
other  matters  she  and  all  other  friends  can 
address  Aunt  Bonnybell,  care  DlO  Lewis's 
Monthly,  69  Bible  House. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

BY   JULIA    COLMAN. 


It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  last  in 
my  Cooking  Diary  to  tell  what  is  going  on, 
though  I  have  made  some  entries  in  recipes. 
And  so  much  has  happened  all  of  a  sudden. 
First  of  all,  mother  came  home  quite  unex- 
pectedly, and  because  she  arrived  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  we  playfully  ac- 
cused her  of  coming  to  spy  out  our  house- 
keeping. But  we  were  ready  for  her  ;  the 
bouquets  were  all  laid  and  we  had  our  last 
green-corn  omelette  that  morning.  She 
praised  everything  and  said  we  had  done  so 
nicely  she  would  let  us  keep  on  with  the 
breakfasts.  Then  father  came  soon  after. 
In  fact  that  was  the  great  reason  mother 
came  so  suddenly.  She  had  heard  father 
was  coming.  Father  makes  the  European 
purchases  for  Arthur  &  Co.,  so  he  is  away 
from  home  the  most  of  the  time.  We  had 
a  great  many  questions  to  ask  about  French 
cooking,  and  to  our  great  delight  we  found 
he  had  brought  us  a  French  cook-book.  He 
says  he  does  not  think  the  French  cooking 
so  much  better  and  more  digestible  than 
ours,  but  that  the  French  generally  are  not 
so  large  eaters  ;  they  do  not  devour  so  much 
as  we  do,  but  they  eat  better.  They  masti- 
cate their  food  well,  and  therefore  enjoy  it 
more  and  eat  less.  Papa  is  very  observing. 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  question  a  good 
deal  out  of  him.  He  likes  the  idea  of  our 
studying  wholesome  cookery,  and  he  likes 
our  breakfasts. 

Not  so  with  brother  Geoffrey,  who  has 
been  with  him  on  this  last  trip.  He  got 
heartily  tired  of  the  nondescript,  mixed-up 
dishes  of  the  French  restaurants.  He  said 
half  the  time  he  could  not  tell  what  he  was 
eating.  He  liked  good,  honest  beefsteak 
and  potatoes,  and  bread  and  butter,  and — 
horror  of  horrors  ! — buckwheat  cakes.  He 
was  just  starving  for  want  of  them.  In 
vain  we  remonstrated.  It  was  not  the  time 
of  year  for  buckwheat  cakes — not  till  after 


the  holidays.  Mother  said  new  buckwheat 
flour  was  not  in  the  market  yet.  To  this  he 
responded  by  sending  home  a  bag  of  it, 
which  he  captured  somewhere  in  the  city. 

What  could  we  do?  We  depended  on 
mother,  but  she  no  longer  resisted  when 
the  buckwheat  came.  What  mother  ever 
does  resist  when  her  boy  comes  home  and 
wants  some  of  the  favorite  dishes  of  liis 
childhood,  or  any  other,  in  fact  ?  I  know  a 
family  in  which  the  eldest  son,  who  had 
been  away  to  school  where  he  had  learned 
to  drink  coffee,  came  home  and  asked  his 
mother  to  make  it.  She  did  so,  and  the 
whole  family  forthwith  went  to  drinking 
coffee,  though  they  never  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  it  before.  I  don't  intend  to  do  that 
way.  I  hope  to  have  what  is  good,  and  to 
make  it  attractive,  and  do  as  well  as  I 
know. 

By  this  time  Sarah  Jane's  husband  was  so 
much  better  that  she  could  help  about  break- 
fast. She  was  ready  to  bake  the  griddle- 
cakes,  or  I  doubt  if  they  had  had  any  one  to 
bake  them.  I  certainly  would  not  submit 
to  stand  over  the  hot  stove  and  breathe  the 
smoke  and  have  my  clothing  saturated  with 
the  smoky  fat.  I  think  it  one  of  the  most 
distressing  odors  that  a  woman  can  carry 
about  her,  and  many  of  them  do  carry  such 
an  odor  from  one  week  to  another. 

Cousin  Edith  kept  me  in  countenance,  so 
did  father.  We  three  did  not  touch  the 
buckwheat  cakes.  Aunt  Clorinda  ate  some, 
Gussie  ate  one  or  two  each  time,  masti- 
cating them  very  carefully  ;  mother  ate 
more  than  she  would  in  order  to  sustain 
Geoffrey;  and  he  just  laid  them  away  by 
the  plateful,  dripping  with  melted  butter 
and  maple  syrup.  They  slipped  down  very 
easily,  making  heavy  work  for  the  delicate 
gastric  knives  in  the  stomach,  for  he  scarcely 
masticated  them  at  all.  I  wondered  that 
they  stayed  down,  and  once  I  happened  to 
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know  that  they  did  not.  That  was  just  a 
little  rebellion  gotten  up  in  the  stomach 
because  it  had  more  than  it  could  possibly 
manage. 

It  was  too  bad  to  think  of  our  proud  and 
beloved  brother  being  so  greedy,  but  it 
worked  its  own  cure,  and  he  all  of  a  sudden 
found  himself  tired  of  buckwheat  cakes — 
didn't  want  to  see  any  more.  Aunt  Clorinda 
came  in  next  with  severe  dyspepsia,  and 
mother  came  down  with  acute  gastritis,  so 
that  she  had  to  call  the  doctor. 

"  What  have  you  been  eating  ?  "  inquired 
the  blunt  old  man,  and  as  mother  stopped 
to  think  he  turned  to  me,  "Come,  you  are 
housekeeper  now-a-days.  What  dainties 
are  you  killing  your  mother  with?"  and  I 
replied  bravely,  "Nothing  but  buckwheat 
cakes."  " Nothing  but  buckwheat  cakes! 
saturated  with  melted  butter  and  molasses, 
I  suppose.  Isn't  that  enough  ?  You  would 
better  take  a  course  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.  And  here's  Miss  Gussie,  spoiling 
her  pretty  face  with  butter-sores,"  he  said, 
as  my  sister  came  into  the  room. 

We  all  took  lessons  that  morning.  Even 
Aunt  Clorinda  began  to  think  the  griddle- 
cakes  might  be  to  blame  for  her  dyspepsia, 
and  a  few  experiments  convinced  her  that 
she  was  better  off  without  them.  She  very 
obligingly  saved  me  the  trouble  of  giving 
orders  for  their  discontinuance,  by  telling 
Sarah  Jane  that  nobody  wanted  them. 

For  my  part  I  felt  as  if  our  almost  silent 
protest  of  abstinence  had  much  to  do  with 
getting  our  dear  ones  to  see  what  was  hurt- 
ing them,  and  bravely  speaking  "  a  word 
in  season"  was  much  better  than  a  continual 
nagging  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  indul- 
gence in  favorite  dishes.  A  few  days  after 
that  I  took  pains  to  read,  without  comment, 
something  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says  about  the 
great  source  of  our  ill-health  being  found  in 
our  food,  and  mother  said  she  guessed  he 
was  right. 

Our  blessed  cousin  Edith  is  with  us  still. 
A  situation  to  teach  in  this  place  was  offered 
her,  which  she  liked  better  than  the  position 
she  had  occupied  at  home,  and  we  per- 
suaded  her  to  accept,  and.  so  remain  with 
us.  When  the  griddle -cakes  came  on  she 
said  we  must  get  up  some  counter  attrac- 
tion, and  so  we  had  Graham  gems  and  rye 
and  Indian  brown  bread,  and  the  very  best 
of  coarse  oatmeal  mush,  which,  when  cold, 
was  also  made  into  biscuit,  and  we  always 


had  some  fruit  on  the  table,  both  fresh  and 
cooked.  So,  when  the  griddle-cakes  dis- 
appeared, no  one  was  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  warm  bread  of  these  sorts 
is  not  found  to  be  injurious. 

Graham  Gems. — Get  fine  Graham  flour 
which  you  know  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
wheat,  with  the  skin  cut  fine  instead  of  be- 
ing in  large  flakes.  Into  a  dish  of  pure  cold 
fresh  water,  say  one  quart,  stir  this  flour, 
sifting  in  with  one  hand  and  stirring  with  a 
spoon  in  the  other,  until  it  is  a  little  too  thick 
to  settle  flat  when  you  stop  stirring.  Have 
your  French  roll- pans  hot,  fill  them  with  the 
batter,  put  them  at  once  into  a  hot  oven  and 
bake  them  on  the  top  first.  This  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  air,  by  the  expansion  of 
which  they  are  made  light.  After  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  place  on  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  and  bake  as  much  longer,  or  till  they 
are  done,  when  they  will  readily  loosen 
from  the  pan.     Serve  warm  or  cold. 

Oatmeal  Diamonds . — Into  cold  oatmeal 
mush  work  enough  wheat  meal  (Graham 
flour)  to  enable  you,  when  well  floured,  to 
roll  it  out  one  inch  thick,  and  cut  into  dia- 
monds, say  two  by  three  inches.  Place  in 
a  well-floured  tin  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  warm.  The  success  of  this  operation 
depends  largely  upon  its  quickness.  Much 
manipulation  of  the  dough  makes  them 
hard  and  tough,  but  when  made  up  rapidly 
they  will  be  light,  tender  and  toothsome. 

Grape  Ambrosia. — Make  a  batter  as  for 
gems.  Line  a  pudding  dish  with  the  batter 
half  an  inch  deep.  Put  on  this  a  layer  of 
grapes,  with  sugar  to  sweeten  (the  less  the 
better)  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  flour,  then 
another  layer  of  grapes,  not  making  the 
dish  more  than  half  full.  Cover  the  whole 
with  batter  and  bake  one  hour,  on  the  top 
first,  then  on  the  bottom.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  the  juice  run  away.     Serve  warm  or  cold. 

Cocoanut  Pudding  (for  Thanksgiving). — 
Two  quarts  rich,  tart  apples,  chopped  as 
for  mince  pie  ;  one  cup  sago,  swelled  with 
two  cups  boiling  water  ;  one  cup  sugar,  and 
one  and  a  half  cups  desiccated  cocoanut ; 
mix  intimately  and  bake  one  hour  in  an 
earthen  pudding  dish.  Serve  cold.  This 
is  a  pudding  worthy  to  grace  any  occasion 
when  a  pudding  can  be  served,  and  con-  * 
taining  no  butter  or  fat,  it  is  not  difficult 
of  digestion. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Marriage,  In  its  Social, 
Moral,  and  Physical  Relations  ;  with  the 
Physiology  of  Generation  in  the  Vegeta- 
ble and  Animal  Kingdoms.  By  Michael 
Ryan,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
London.  From  the  last  London  edition. 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Pp. 
285. 

A  very  comprehensive  caption,  and  a 
very  comprehensive  work  withal.  In  a 
little  time,  and  a  very  little  space,  the  learn- 
ed author  would  persuade  one  to  be  his 
disciple.  The  learned  and  worthy  M.  R. 
C.  P.  S.  has  gone  over  the  entire  field  as 
designated  on  the  title  page — and  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  divine  who, 
having  selected  as  his  subject  "  The  World, 
the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,"  remarked,  by 
way  of  exordium,  that,  as  his  time  was 
limited,  he  would  "Pass  rapidly  through 
the  World,  touch  lightly  on  the  Flesh,  and 
go  straight  on  to  the  Devil." 

To  be  serious,  we  cannot  see  that  the 
author  has  given  his  readers  anything  out- 
side of  the  Solomonic  axiom,  that  there  is 
"  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  But,  if  the 
province,  after  all,  of  one  who  would  teach 
his  fellowmen  is  to  set  them  thinking, 
then  we  believe  we  can  congratulate  Dr. 
Ryan  thus  far.  His  book  will  have,  we 
predict,  the  effect  of  leading  its  readers  to 
think  how  much  is  to  be  learned  on  the 
very  important  themes  on  which  he  treats  ; 
and  to  look  about  them  for  more  light  on 
the  commonest  laws  of  nature,  which  the 
schools  seem  but  too  much  inclined  to 
shroud  in  darkness  and  mystery. 

Alcohol  and  Hygiene.  An  Elementary 
Lesson  Book  for  Schools.  By  Julia  Col- 
man,  author  of  "The  Catechism  on  Al- 
cohol," "  The  Juvenile  Temperance  Man- 
ual," and  "The  Temperance  School." 
New  York :  The  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,  58  Reade 
street.     Pp.  231. 

The  well-known  reputation  of  the  author 
of  this  little  manual  makes  it  almost  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  call  attention  to  any- 
thing from  her  pen  on  the  subject  of  Hy- 
giene. But  so  much  literary  clap-trap  has, 
of  late  years,  been  put  forth  on  this  and 
kindred  topics,  that  it  is  refreshing,  now  and 
then,  to  meet  with  something  that  has  the 
genuine  ring  of  common  sense.  Indeed,  it 
is,  as  expressed  in  the  preface,  an  appeal 
throughout  for  common  sense  in  the  train- 


ing of  the  young  in  this  respect.  The  state- 
ments, although  sustained  by  ample  proof, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  trumpet  of 
this  reformer,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
"gives  no  uncertain  sound." 

If  plain,  unvarnished  statements  of  facts, 
given  in  terse  and  vigorous  English,  and 
in  a  style  which  must  commend  itself  to  all, 
make  a  text-book  for  the  age,  then  the  fair 
author  has  succeeded  in  producing  it — and 
for  the  youth  as  well. 

Temperance  Physiology.  By  John  Guth- 
rie, M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Glasgow.  New  York  : 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Publi- 
cation House,  58  Reade  street.     Pp.  283. 

If  brevity  be,  as  somebody  has  said,  the 
soul  of  wit,  then  the  learned  and  reverend 
author  must  be  the  wittiest  man  living ; 
j  udging,  that  is,  from  the  title  of  his  work. 
When  it  comes  to  the  contents,  there  may 
j  ust  possibly  be  a  slight  difference  of  opin- 
ion just  here.  We  have  read  the  doctor's 
treatise  on  this  not  too  well-worn  but 
badly  abused  subject,  and  feel,  now  that 
we  have  come  to  the  "Finis,"  like  giving 
our  opinion  in  the  words  of  the  author's 
countryman,  the  Dominie  who,  on  being 
asked  the  definition  of  Metaphysics,  re- 
plied :  "  When  the  hearers  dinna  ken 
what  the  speaker  means,  and  when  the 
speaker  does  na  ken  what  he  means  himsel', 
that's  Metaphysics." 

Dr  Guthrie  has  indeed  treated  the  sub- 
ject most  learnedly  if  not  lucidly  ;  and 
doubtless  his  learning  and  labors  in  a  cer- 
tainly good  cause  will  be  appreciated  by 
many.  It  will  be,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  aged 
dame  who  so  much  admired  the  famous 
Dr.  Chalmers'  sermons  ;  but  when  asked  if 
she  understood  them,  replied  indignantly, 
"God  forbid  that  I  should  ha'  the  presump- 
tion !" 

Times  of  Gustaf  Adolf.  By  L.  Topelius. 
Translated  from  the  original  Swedish. 
Chicago  :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company. 
Pp.  341. 

"  The  Surgeons'  Stories  "  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  the  great  Scandinavian  ruler,  the 
first  cycle  of  which  is  given  in  the  nicely 
gotten-up  volume  before  us,  present  in  a 
natural  and  most  agreeable  manner — but 
too  rare  in  translations — stories  sufficiently 
exciting  of  Swedish  life  at  that  epoch. 

Although  written  from  a  somewhat  parti- 
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san  standpoint  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
the  tone  is  nevertheless  wondrously  broad 
and  catholic.  We  select  one  passage  from 
the  words  of  the  king  : 

"When  I  was  young  I  hated  the  Pope 
with  all  my  soul,  as  you  now  hate  Luther  ; 
and  I  prayed  God  that  the  day  might  come 
when  I  could  dethrone  Anti-Christ,  and 
convert  all  his  followers  to  the  true  faith. 
Since  then  I  have  not  changed  my  con- 
viction, but  I  have  learned  that  the  ways 
are  many,  if  the  spirit  is  one." 

Or  this,  with  which  the  narrative  closes  : 
"Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged!  Go  out 
into  the  world  with  peaceful  hearts.  Curse 
and  blessing  struggle  for  your  future,  and 
not  only  for  yours,  but  for  that  of  your 
posterity  unto  the  tenth  generation.  Pray 
to  Heaven  that  the  blessing  may  conquer." 

One  Year  at  St.  Margaret's,  or  Grace 
Dabney's  Experiment.  New  York : 
Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House. 
Pp.  341. 

Not  a  little  time  and  printer's  ink  have 
been  wasted,  in  the  past  century  or  so,  on 
this  vexed  question  of  conventual  educa- 
tion. The  whole  matter  is  in  a  nut-shell. 
No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  obliged  to 
send  his  or  her  child  to  a  convent  school, 
so  called ;  but  if  this  is  done,  parents 
should  make  up  their  mind  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

That  every  effort  to  proselytize  those 
committed  to  their  charge  is  put  forth,  none 
can  doubt.  It  would  be  strange  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  belief,  if  it  were 
otherwise. 

Where  the  claim  is  made  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  we  would  advise  parents  and 
guardians  of  any  faith — and  even  those  of 
no  faith  at  all — to  avoid  them.  It  must  be 
evident  that  "speaking  the  truth  in  all 
things,"  is  not  one  of  the  Christian  graces 
taught  by  example,  whatever  may  be  the 
precept. 

Brain-Work  and  Over-Work.  By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood,  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 
Diseases  in  theUniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
&c.     Pp.  126. 

The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  M.  D.,  Attending 
Physician  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  &c. 
Pp.  142. 

The  Throat  and  the  Voice.  By  I.  Solis 
Cohen,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
the  Throat  and  Chest  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  &c.     Pp.  155. 

Eye  Sight,  and  How  to  Care  for  it.    By 


George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
Wills'  Eye  Hospital,  &c  Pp.  134,  Illus- 
trated. 

The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.  By  J.  W. 
White,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Editor,  &c.  Pp.  147. 

Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.  By  Chas. 
H.  Burnett,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Aurist  to 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  &c.     Pp.  145. 

Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It.  By 
Jos.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.     Pp.  160. 

Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.  By  Jno.  H. 
Packard,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  &c.     Pp.   121. 

Summer  and  Its  Diseases.  By  Jas.  C. 
Wilson,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  &c.     Pp.  160. 

Winter  and  Its  Dangers.  By  Hamilton 
Osgood,  M.  D.,  Editor,  &c.     Pp.  157. 

School  and  Industrial  Hygiene.  By  D. 
Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  Department 
of  Health,  &c.     Pp.  144. 

Our  Homes.  By  Henry  Hartshorne,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c. 
Pp.  149. 

Presley  Blakiston,  1012  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  publishes  the  above,which  col- 
lectively give  such  an  extended  range  that 
we  may  almost  literally  "inquire  within  for 
anything  we  want  to  know."  And  inquire 
with  a  better  promise  of  being  reliably  an- 
swered, than  from  any  equal  number  of 
more  pretentious  volumes  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Starting  with  "Our  Homes,"  the  last  on 
the  list,  and  running  through  the  entire 
dozen,  one  sees  so  much  to  commend,  and 
so  very  little  to  which  we  could  add,  or 
might  think  of  taking  "  one  jot  or  tittle" 
from,  that  the  task  of  a  reviewer  seems  in 
this  case  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  celebrated 
lecturer  on  marriage,  who  summed  up  his 
advice  in  this  way — "Don't!  " 

We  say  "Do!"  emphatically,  do  read 
them,  every  one — and  more  particularly  the 
first  and  the  last  mentioned,  "read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,"  as  an  old 
formula  hath  it,  and  our  word  for  it,  you 
will  not  have  realized  through  any  of  them, 
the  desire  of  the  afflicted  man  in  Arabia, 
Infelix,  "Would  that  mine  enemy  had 
written  a  book  !  " 


What  Everybody  Ought  to   Know. 


Make  new  stiff  rope  flexible  by  boiling  it 
two  hours  in  water. 

Loosen  screws  and  nuts  by  pouring  on  the 
thread  a  little  kerosene. 

Prevent  the  formation  of  a  crust  in  tea-kettles 
by  keeping  in  them  an  oyster  shell. 

Pare  apples  by  pouring  scalding  water  on 
them,  then  quickly  slip  off  the  skins. 

Make  modeling  clay  moist  and  plastic  for  a 
great  length  of  time  by  kneading  it  with 
glycerine  instead  of  water. 

Scour  knives  with  brick  dust  or  powder 
by  using,  instead  of  a  rag  and  water,  a 
potato  cut  smooth  at  the  end. 

Prevent  weeds  growing  on  gravel  walks  by 
sprinkling  them  well  with  a  solution  of  two 
pounds  blue  vitriol  in  six  gallons  of  water. 

Restore  yellow  flannels  to  white  by  soaking 
them  in  a  solution  of  soap  suds  and  ammonia 
water.  Wash  the  flannels  afterward  in  clear 
water. 

Preserve  carpets  and  prevent  dust  rising 
from  between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  by 
laying  down  under  the  carpets  large  sheets 
of  paper. 

Prepare  indelibly  marked  wooden  labels  for 
garden  use  by  writing  with  a  soft  lead 
pencil  on  the  surface  of  the  label  moistened 
with  linseed  oil. 

Prevent  ivory  knife  handles  from  cracking 
while  washing  by  soaking  the  blades  in  a 
pitcher  of  water,  instead  of  laying  them 
down  in  the  pan. 

Keep  iron  farm  implements  from  rusting 
during  the  winter  by  rubbing  them  over 
with  kerosene.  Treat  stoves  the  same  way 
during  the  summer. 

Clean  brass  with  a  solution  made  by  dis- 
solving one  tablespoonful  oxalic  acid  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  tripoli  in  a  half  pint  of 
soft  water.  Apply  with  a  woolen  rag,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  wipe  dry  and  polish. 


Clinkers  may  be  loosened  from  fire-bricks  by 
throwing  in  the  fire-box,  when  very  hot, 
two  or  three  quarts  of  oyster  or  clam  shells, 
or  a  less  quantity  of  salt,  allowing  the  fire 
to  go  out,  and  then  cleave  off  the  clinkers. 

Loosen  ground  glass  stoppers  by  wrapping 
around  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  thick  rag: 
wet  with  hot  water.  Remove  the  stopper 
before  the  heat  reaches  and  expands  it.  If 
sticky,  drop  a  little  camphene  between  the 
neck  and  stopper. 

To  make  wood  indestructible  from  rot  or  fire, 
immerse  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax, 
heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Let  the  wood 
remain  in  the  solution  12  hours  ;  take  out, 
dry,  immerse  again  in  a  weaker  solution 
three  hours,  and  dry. 

Make  lead  pencil  tori ting indelible  by  laying 
the  written  sheet  face  upwards  in  a  shallow 
dish  and  cover  with  skimmed  milk  ;  dry 
carefully.  Pencil  writing  may  be  made 
partially  indelible  by  moistening  it  with 
saliva  or  even  by  breathing  slowly  upon  it. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  for  over  5,000  years, 
according  to  one  author,  was  confined  to 
Central  America.  In  the  year  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  while  lying  off 
Cuba,  he  sent  two  men  ashore  to  recon- 
noitre. On  their  return  they  reported  that 
they  saw  *'the  naked  savages  twist  large 
leaves  together,  light  one  end  in  the  fire 
and  smoke  like  devils." 

To  make  cloth  waterproof,  dissolve  eight 
pounds  oleic  acid  in  six  quarts  of  alcohol ; 
add  gradually  twenty  pounds  sulphate  of 
alumina,  leave  twenty-four  hours  to  settle  ; 
carefully  pour  off  the  liquid  and  save  the 
remaining  deposit ;  filter  this  through  flan- 
nel and  press  it  into  a  cake.  Dissolve  one 
pound  of  this  in  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  strain,  saturate  the  fabric  thoroughly, 
remove  and  let  dry.  The  fabric  is  water- 
proof without  having  its  ventilating  quali- 
ties destroyed. 
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That  "  Far- Away  Look." 


There  is  a  tendency  in  some  folks  to  see  only  the  far  away. 
They  insist  upon  using  a  telescope.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
trative anecdote.  It  is  that  ancient  story  of  a  pensive  young 
girl,  who  sat  looking  into  an  old-fashioned  oven  roaring 
with  the  blaze  of  dry  split  wood.  Her  mother  noticed 
an  unusual  sadness  in  her  face,  and  soon  observed  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks. 

" Jerusha  Ann,  my  pet,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma,  nothing !  " 

Soon  the  unhappy  child  sighed,  and  the  mother  observed 
a  large  increase  of  the  aqueous  flow. 

"  Jerusha  Ann,  my  sweet,  tell  your  trouble  to  your  ma." 

"  O,  ma,  I  was  thinking,  suppose  I  should  live  to  grow  up 
and  get  married,  and  have  a  little  daughter,  and  she  should  live 
to  be  as  big  as  I  am,  and  then  she  should  crawl  into  an  oven  all 
on  fire  like  that !     O,  ma,  it  would  be  dreadful,  dreadful." 

An  intelligent  lady  sitting  at  our  table  took  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  was  so  long  eating  the  first  grape  that  I  suggested  it 
might  be  a  bad  one. 

"  O,  no,"  she  replied, ."  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  W was  at  our 

house  the  other  evening  and  told  us  he  had  just  read  of  a  young 
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man  having  grape  seeds  crowded  into  a  small  pouch  off  one  of 
the  intestines,  where  the  seeds  remained  ;  the  part  inflamed  and 
suppurated  ;  this  produced  peritonitis  and  death." 

The  lady  declared  : 

"  I  shall  never  eat  another  grape  without  carefully  removing 
the  seeds." 

I  urged  that  the  taste  was  unpleasant  if  the  pulp  were  bro- 
ken, and  besides  that  the  seeds  contributed  to  the  healthfulness 
of  grapes  by  their  mechanical  influence  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  lady  shook  her  head  and  exclaimed  : 

"  I  could  never  consent  to  run  such  a  fearful  risk." 

A  lady  friend  mentioned  to  us,  last  evening,  a  conversation 
with  a  well-known  authoress  about  cremation.  The  authoress 
pronounced  in  favor  of  it  with  great  emphasis,  because,  said  she, 
"  somewhere  out  West  in  removing  a  body  from  a  grave  the  cof- 
fin was  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  poor  girl  had  turned 
over.  It  is  awful  to  think  of.  From  this  time  I  shall  advocate 
cremation,  for  that  leaves  no  chance  to  turn  over." 

A  wealthy  English  lady  who  had  indulged  in  unlimited  rich 
food  and  wines,  and  had  neglected  exercise  and  fresh  air  until  her 
body  was  ripe  and  all  ready  for  disease,  ate,  one  evening  before 
retiring,  two  grapes.  In  the  night  she  was  violently  attacked 
with  stomach  trouble,  and  for  several  weeks  "  lay  at  the  point  of 
death."  When  she  could  command  sufficient  strength  to  speak, 
she  would  hoarsely  whisper, 

"O,  those  grapes!   those  grapes!  those  grapes!  " 

During  her  convalescence  she  would  shake  her  head  and 
exclaim : 

"  Those  dreadful  grapes  !   those  dreadful  grapes  !  " 

My  stenographic  amanuensis  stops  me  just  here  to  give  a 
still  more  striking  case.  It  seems  she  has  been  for  some  time 
urging  her  mother,  who  resides  in  a  distant  city,  to  come  to  New 
York  and  remain  during  the  winter.  The  mother  is  anxious  to 
come,  but  is  afraid.     She  writes  : 

"  Your  great  city  stands  on  an  island  separated  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
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great  weight  you  are  putting  upon  it  will  sink  the  whole  thing  to 
unfathomable  depths.  No,  my  daughter,  I  would  like  to  visit 
you,  but  I  cannot  take  such  a  risk." 

In  Central  New  York  there  lived  a  Mr.  Wells,  who  was  a 
moderate  preacher  and  a  very  moderate  shoemaker.  He  pre- 
ferred preaching.  Brother  Wells  fairly  starved  his  wife  and  six 
children  while  he  was  wandering  about  the  country  preaching  to 
"half-dozens  "  in  small  school-houses,  and  always  upon  our  duty  to 
send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.     Old  Farmer  Converse  declared  : 

"  I  don't  believe  in  no  sich  critter.  I  can't  bear  a  man  who 
leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  starve  while  he  climbs  way  up  on 
to  Pisgah's  heights,  loads  his  gun  and  fires  salvation  away  off  to 
the  distant  heathen." 

It  is  told  as  a  historical  fact,  that  while  Christ  was  going  in 
and  out  of  Jerusalem,  certain  learned  Rabbis,  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  vice  and  crime,  were  critically  discussing  the  question 
—if  a  man,  while  riding  an  ass  to  water  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
should  cross  a  new  sown  field,  and  the  feet  of  the  ass  should 
cover  some  of  the  grain,  whether  the  man  sitting  on  his  back 
would  be  guilty  of  violating  the  commandment  which  forbids 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  literature  of  the  day  teems  with  illustrations  of  this  cu- 
rious, far-away  search,  with  utter  blindness  to  what  is  nearest  and 
most  important.  We  rarely  listen  to  a  sermon  which  is  not  filled 
with  the  distant  or  comparatively  unimportant.  A  minister  who 
should  say  to  his  congregation, 

"  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day  about  gossip  and  scandal  among 
women,  and  falsehood  and  tricks  in  trade  among  men,"  would  be 
thought  a  dangerous  minister. 

The  brethren  and  sisters  in  our  church  organized  a  society 
for  mutual  criticism.  The  plan  was  to  meet  once  a  week,  and 
spend  the  evening  in  telling  members  their  faults.  They  began, 
say,  with  Brother  A.     The  presiding  officer  would  announce  : 

"  Brother  A  is  ready  for  criticism."  Then  he  would  say, 
"  Brother  B,  what  fault  can  you  find  with  Brother  A  ?  ' 

Brother  B  would  reply  : 
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"  Brother  A  is  too  self-sacrificing — too  willing  to  give  up  his 
own  comfort  for  that  of  others.     He  is  too  unselfish." 

"  Well,  Sister  C,  what  have  you  to  say  of  Brother  A  ?  You 
must  be  faithful  and  criticise  him  without  any  regard  to  his  feelings." 

Sister  C  would  proceed  : 

".Brother  A  does  too  much  for  his  wife  and  daughters.  He 
neglects  his  own  dress  and  spends  everything  on  them." 

Among  the  sisterhood  was  a  quiet  little  woman,  Sister  Jane 
Smith.  No  one  supposed  that  she  had  ever  noticed  anything ; 
but  it  came  her  turn  one  night,  when  Sister  Lathrop  was  being 
criticised,  and  Sister  Smith  said  in  a  frank,  laughing  way,  obvious- 
ly without  bitterness, 

"  I  have  heard  Sister  Lathrop  talk  against  Sister  Bunker. 
I  heard  her  say  that  Sister  Bunker  is  as  vain  as  a  peacock, 
and  that  she  would  never  set  the  North  River  on  fire  ;  and  she 
told  me  at  conference  meeting,  last  Thursday  night,  that  Brother 
Morse  is  an  old  humbug ;  and  I  know  that  she  rubs  that  white 
stuff  on  her  face,  and  she  confessed  to  me  that  she  had  not  taken 
a  bath,  all  over,  in  six  months." 

"  That  will  do,  Sister  Smith,  that  is  enough,  that  is  plenty." 

"  Too  much  !  "  cried  several  members. 

This  criticism  by  Sister  Smith,  every  word  of  which  was 
true,  and  she  declared  that  she  had  not  told  half  yet,  broke  up 
our  "  Mutual  Criticism  Society." 

The  brethren  and  sisters  thought  that  on  the  whole  it  might 
lead  to  misunderstandings,  and  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  fu- 
ture to  omit  all  such  "  mutual  criticisms." 

The  habit  of  magnifying  the  unimportant  is  very  common. 
I  have  mentioned  in  another  place  a  curious  illustration  of  it  in 
medical  colleges.  Medicine  is  designed  to  relieve  human  suffer- 
ing. Nineteen-twentieths  of'this  suffering  consists  of  little,  com- 
mon, vexing,  exhausting  aches,  sorenesses  and  weaknesses.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  medical  college  would  give  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  such  maladies,  but  they  are  never  mentioned  in  a 
medical  course,  while  some  out-of-the-way,  extraordinary  malady, 
which  not  one  doctor  in  a  hundred  will  ever  see,  may  occupy  days. 

The  first  house  a  doctor  visits  as  he  leaves  his  home  in  the 
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morning,  and  every  house  at  which  he  calls,  has  in  it  more  or  less 
of  sick- headache,  or  back-ache,  or  side-ache,  or  stomach-ache,  or 
lameness,  or  soreness,  and  these  sufferings  seriously  shadow  life. 
The  doctor  learned  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  such  maladies 
during  his  medical  course,  and  gives  no  attention  to  them.  The 
people  are  led  to  think  that  these  troubles  are  inevitable ;  at  any 
rate  that  the  doctor  can  do  nothing  for  them.  Now  the  truth  is, 
every  doctor  who  will  resolutely  and  wisely  set  himself  at  the  task 
of  investigating  the  causes  and  treatment  of  these  common  mala- 
dies, will  enhance  the  value  of  his  professional  services  ten-fold. 

But  the  doctor  is  generally  waiting  for  some  great  occasion, 
some  tremendous  exigency,  which  shall  call  for  the  amputation 
of  both  legs  and  both  arms,  the  removal  of  the  head  and  spinal 
column  ;  then  you  shall  see  him  bristle  with  interest  and  activity. 
But  sick-headache  and  corns  are  quite  beneath  him  ;  probably 
his  wife  and  daughter  suffer  from  both  troubles. 

"Bad  breath"  is  a  common  and  serious  affliction.  At  a 
social  gathering,  I  had  the  honor  of  a  conversation  with  an  au- 
thoress whose  poetry  we  all  admire.  I  was  fascinated  and  took 
a  seat  on  a  sofa  by  her  side.  It  was  a  mistake,  for  now  I  can't 
read  one  of  her  poems  without  the  suspicion  that  it  emits  a 
peculiar  odor.  Does  any  medical  man  doubt  that  a  bad  breath 
is  generally  curable?  But  this  is  one  of  those  common  nuisances 
which  no  scientific  man  cares  to  bother  with.  He  is  reserving 
himself  for  a  highly  interesting  case  of  trichinosis,  or  an  inflam- 
matory irritation  of  the  appendicula  vermiformis. 

Catarrh  is  another  of  those  wretched,  unpoetic  troubles  to 
which  doctors  refuse  the  needed  attention.  Not  less  than  half 
of  our  men  have  catarrh,  and  it  often  leads  to  other  troubles, 
sometimes  to  serious  ones.  And  then  catarrh  itself  is  no  great 
fun. 

Does  any  medical  man  doubt  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  catarrh  among  us  can  be  cured  ? 

But  how  can  a  physician  who  is  absorbed  in  deep  questions 
and  rare  cases,  trouble  himself  about  a  miserable  little  discharge 
from  a  man's  nose? 

ll  am  criticising  my  professional  brethren,  you  say.  If  that 
is  so  fy  is  unprofessional,  and  I  apologize  and  take  it  all  back. 
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What  tremendous  debates  I  have  heard  among"  old  men 
about  Melchisedec.  The  debaters  have  not,  probably,  taken  a 
bath  all  over  since  they  were  boys  and  went  in  swimming ;  are 
as  irritable  as  cross  dogs,  from  excessive  tobacco  and  mince  pie, 
and  would  cheat  you  out  of  your  eye  teeth  in  a  trade,  but  oh, 
how  anxious  they  are  about  Melchisedec  / 

The  interest  of  an  old,  tricky  lawyer,  whom  I  used  to  know, 
in  that  curious  problem — "If  a  hole  were  made  straight  through 
the  earth,  and  a  man  were  dropped  in,  where  would  he  'come 
out'?"  is  a  funny  illustration  of  this  inverted  order  of  things. 
When  he  asked  a  little  girl  where  the  man  would  "come  out," 
and  she  thought  he  would  "come  out"  of  the  hole,  he  declared 
that  that  was  not  right.  He  was  ten  times  as  much  interested  in 
the  question  where  that  man  would  "  come  out,"  as  he  was  where 
a  man  who  should  put  property  into  his  hands  for  settlement, 
would  "come  out." 

I  used  to  know  a  carpenter  whose  wife  was  a  wretched  inva- 
lid. I  saw  her  frequently,  and  pitied  her.  She  had  five  children 
between  four  and  ten  years  of  age.  With  her  housework  and  the 
care  of  her  nervous  little  ones,  life  was  a  day-and-night  torture. 
The  husband  was  a  large,  healthy  man,  and  provided  for  his  family, 
but  believed  in  no  nonsense  about  women.  He  knew  his  wife 
was  a  great  sufferer,  and  that  the  children  made  her  almost  wild ; 
but  he  said  "  If  she  did  not  like  children,  what  in  the  world  did 
she  have  'em  for?" 

When  the  wife  was  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity,  she  lost 
her  reserve,  and  told  me  that  he  would  never  get  up  with  the 
children  at  night,  while  she  rose  to  do  for  them  often  ten  times 
in  a  single  night. 

He  was  the  leading  singer  in  large  meetings  in  his  church, 
and  had  a  tremendous  voice.- 

One  evening  when  calling  to  see  the  poor  little  mother,  I 
found  her  in  the  kitchen,  surrounded  by  her  half-wild  children. 
It  was  difficult  to  hear  the  description  of  her  nervous  headache, 
the  children  made  such  a  racket.     The  husband  was  in  the  parlor 


roaring — 


"Jerusalem,  my  happy  home, 
Oh,  how  I  long  for  thee  !  "  l. 
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and  when  I  told  her  he  must  keep  the  children  away  from  her  as 
much  as  possible,  she  confessed  that  he  had  said  he  would  not 
support  his  family  and  nurse  babies  in  the  bargain. 

Before  leaving,  I  went  in  to  see  the  singer.  He  told  me 
that  he  could  sing  "  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home  "  in  eight  different 
tunes,  and  offered  to  sing  them  all  for  me.  I  listened  to  two. 
He  had  the  voice  of  a  bull.  Laying  his  head  back  in  his  big 
arm  chair,  and  shutting  his  eyes,  he  actually  made  things  tremble. 
He  told  me  that  this  was  his  favorite  song,  and  he  hoped  that  he 
sang  it  with  "the  spirit  and  the  understanding." 

Perhaps  I  was  never  happier  than  when  called  a  few  nights 
later  to  see  this  man  in  a  bilious  colic.  I  was  on  tip-toe  to  see 
how  a  man  who  could  sing  with  "  the  spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing," "Jerusalem,  oh,  how  I  long  for  thee"  in  eight  different 
tunes,  would  behave  with  a  strong  colic.  I  never  had  a  patient 
look  up  into  my  face  with  more  of  that  pathetic  appeal — "  Oh 
doctor,  save  me!  save  me!!" 

I  learned  afterward  that  he  sang  this  grand  Jerusalem  song 
frequently,  and  often  with  a  "  far-away  look,"  but  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  colic,  he  cried,  "  My  God,  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  over 
with  me.  Oh  doctor,  can't  you  give  me  something  powerful? 
I'll  take  anything." 

When  a  moment  of  relief  came,  I  could  not  resist  saying : 

"You  sang  'Jerusalem,  oh,  how  I  long  for  thee'  with  such 
fervor  that  I  rather  expected  to  find  you  willing  to  go." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  that  way,"  he  cried ;  "  that 's  a  very  different 
thing  ;  that 's  only  singin'.  Oh  doctor,  it 's  a-comin',  it 's  a-com- 
in  ! 

When  the  gripes  got  a  good  hold,  I  never  saw  a  human  face 
with  less  of  the  "  far-away  look  "  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  an  expression  of  intense  interest  in  something  very  near 
home. 

Immortality  is  the  great,  overwhelming  fact  of  the  universe  ; 
the  hope  of  it,  our  strength  and  glory.  But  he  who  sits  down, 
soaked  in  tobacco,  surfeited  with  gluttony,  unclean  without  and 
within,  careless  of  his  obligations  to  family,  society  and  country, 
shuts  his  eyes  to  all  about  him,  and  bawls  "Jerusalem,  my  happy 
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home,  Oh,  how  I  long  for  thee,"  is   a  blind,  stupid,  sneaking 
coward. 

But  that  is  not  precisely  what  I  wish  to  say.  This  is  more 
like  it — While  on  our  journey  in  this  life,  cheered  and  comforted 
by  the  hope  of  heaven,  we  should  not  forget  the  duties  of  our 
present  state.     That  is  much  better. 

The  world  moves,  even  the  theological  world.  The  evan- 
gelical church  in  which  I  try  to  maintain  an  humble  membership, 
a  church  which  I  think  is  more  evangelical  than  all  the  other 
churches  put  together,  even  this  church  moves.  I  shall  not  tell 
you  which  church  it  is,  but  our  rector,  a  man  with  a  three-story 
head  and  a  ten-story  heart,  said  to  us  the  other  day  that  Christ 
died  to  save  man,  and  not,  as  the  old-time  theology  taught,  to 
save  the  soul  of  man.  He  died  to  dignify,  elevate,  and  glorify 
the  body  not  one  whit  less  than  the  soul ;  and  that 's  what  the 
Bible' means  when  it  says,  "  I  present  my  body  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy  and  acceptable,"  etc.  Even  our  church  moves,  and  that 
means  that  the  very  mountain  of  orthodoxy  has  joined  in  the 
nineteenth  century  march.  This  gives  me  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, and  relieves  the  despair  which  the  lack  of  sympathy  in 
our  church  with  the  vital  movements  of  the  hour,  had  begun  to 
engender  in  my  very  soul. 

When  an  old  man  begins  to  talk  you  can't  tell  where  he  will 
come  out,  or  whether  he  will  ever  come  out  at  all. 

What  I  meant  to  say,  and  perhaps  might  have  better  said 
in  a  single  paragraph,  is  this  : 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  us  to  dodge  all  the  prac- 
tical, vital  questions  which  press  close  around  and  upon  us,  and 
give  ourselves  in  an  indolent  spirit  to  dreaming  about  the  distant 
and  unimportant. 

D.  L. 


Vivisection, 

or,  The  Act  of  Opening  or  Dissecting  Living  Animals. 


The  subject  of  vivisection  has  been  much  discussed  in  Eng- 
land. A  prize  of  200  guineas  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on 
"  Painful  Experiments  on  Living  Animals,  Scientifically  and  Ethi- 
cally considered."  Among  the  essays  offered  were  three  remark- 
able papers,  one  by  James  Macaulay,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  ;  another  by 
Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.  A. ;  and  the  third  by  Abiathar  Wall,  M. 
R.  C.  S.  E.,  etc. 

Before  quoting  some  paragraphs  from  these  essays,  we  give 
brief  extracts  from  writings  and  speeches  of  eminent  persons, 
which  the  discussion  has  called  out. 

"  The  Queen  hears  and  reads  with  horror  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  brute  creation  often  undergo  from  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  ignorant,  and  she  fears  also  sometimes  from  experiments 
in  the  pursuit  of  science." — Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Queen  to 
the  President  of  the  "Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals!' 

"  What  took  place  in  this  country  was  comparatively  little 
when  compared  with  what  took  place  on  the  continent,  and  it  was 
the  enormities  of  continental  practices  which  led  us  to  inquire 
what  was  taking  place  around  us,  and  the  results  were  sufficiently 
horrible." — Lord  Carnarvon,  on  moving  a  second  reading  of  the 
Anti-  Vivisection  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  2 2d,  18 j6, — 
British  Medical  Journal,  May  27th,  1876. 

"  You  have  said  that  the  outcry  was  a  sentimental  one  ('yes') 
— well,  that  sentimentality  will  hold  ever." — Right  Hon.  R.  A. 
Cross,  Home  Secretary,  in  reply  to  the  Medical  Deputation,  10th 
July,  7876. 

In  Dr.  Macaulay 's  vigorous  essay,  he  quotes  from  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Charles  Bell  the  following  words  : 
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"In  a  foreign  review  of  my  former  papers,  the  results  have 
been  considered  as  in  favor  of  experimenting  on  living  animals. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  deductions  from  anatomy." 

And  again  Sir  Charles  says  : 

"  Experiments  have  never  been  the  means  of  discovery,  and 
a  survey  of  what  has  been  attempted  of  late  years  will  prove  that 
the  opening  of  living  animals  has  done  more  to  perpetuate  error 
than  to  enforce  the  just  views  taken  from  anatomy  and  the  natural 
sciences." 

Probably  no  higher  authority  in  this  field  of  science  has 
ever  appeared,  though  the  testimony  is  not  recent.  But  the 
highest  recent  testimony  is  not  less  emphatic. 

In  the  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review  (Vol.  36,  new  series),  at 
that  time  the  leading  organ  of  the  profession,  the  Editor,  after 
giving  some  account  of  M.  Longet's  experiments,  says  :  "  We 
cannot  conceal  our  abhorrence  of  what  the  French  call  vivisec- 
tion, in  which  unoffending  brutes  are  made  the  victims  of  the 
most  shocking  sufferings,  all  with  the  view  of  advancing  science." 

Professor  John  Fletcher,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School, 
in  the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  on  physiology  and  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  says  : 

"  We  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  best  subject  for  analysis 
is  ourselves,  and  the  most  useful  contemplation  that  which  relates 
to  the  most  common  processes,  and  that,  till  we  understand  all 
which  can  be  readily  understood,  with  a  little  reflection,  about 
ourselves,  and  know  the  rationalia  of  all  familiar  phenomena,  it  is 
preposterous  to  pore  over  the  warm  and  quivering  limbs  of  other 
animals  in  search  of  things  reco7idite  and  comparatively  useless!' 

The  distinguished  Professor  Owen  emphatically  declares  : 

iC  I  reprobate  the  performance  of  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals to  show  to  students  what  such  experiments  have  taught  the 
master." 

Sir  Robert  Christison  uses  these  words  : 

"  I  object  to  all  public  demonstrations  by  experiment  on  liv- 
ing animals,  and  have  always  done  so." 

In  1874,  M.  Magnan,  a  French  physiologist,  offered  to  ex- 
hibit on  live  animals  some  remarkable  experiments.  The  opera- 
tor was    assisted   by  several  medical  practitioners  of  Norwich. 
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"  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  of  Animals  " 
prosecuted  the  Norwich  medical  men.  At  the  trial  witnesses  de- 
scribed the  "  groaning  "  of  the  dogs,  their  "  writhing  agony  "  and 
"  epileptic  convulsions,"  all  of  which  made  what  was  well  called 
a  "  ghastly  scene." 

The  distinguished  Sir  William  Ferguson,  a  very  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  being  asked  at  the  trial  his  opinion,  "  con- 
demned the  whole  exhibition  as  a  piece  of  wanton  cruelty." 

When  asked  if  these  experiments  on  animals  had  not  led  to 
the  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  Sir  William  replied  :  "  I  may 
perhaps  speak  more  confidently  regarding  surgery  than  any  other 
department  of  my  profession,  and  in  surgery  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  of  these  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  have  led  to  the 
mitigation  of  pain,  or  to  improvement  as  regards  surgical  details." 

Being  asked  about  the  great  John  Hunter's  experiments,  Sir 
William  said  that  "  while  Hunter  made  some  experiments  on 
animals  in  his  early  life,  the  more  mature  judgment  of  later  years 
would  not  allow  him  to  repeat  what  he  did  in  his  earlier  years. 
Neither  was  he  aware  that  any  other  expert  operator  on  the  low- 
er animals  had  made  himself  thereby  an  expert  operator  on  the 
human  subject." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  remarkable  paper 
against  vivisection  declares  "  It  is  time  that  universal  resentment 
should  arise  against  those  horrible  operations." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  in  speaking  of 
experiments  upon  an  important  part,  says  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  such  experiments  can  give  trustworthy 
results  ;  since  violence  to  one  part  cannot  be  put  in  practice  with- 
out functional  disturbance  of  the  rest." 

It  is  not  denied  that  experiments  on  animals  often  demon- 
strate certain  physiological  facts.  For  example,  Magendie  dem- 
onstrated that  cutting  off  the  eyelids  of  a  rabbit  and  leaving 
bare  the  globe  of  the  eye  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
M.  M.  Bouley  and  Colin  starved  a  horse,  made  an  open  wound 
in  the  throat,  and  injected  some  grains  of  strychnine,  and  the 
animal  died  with  the  usual  convulsions.  M.  Fleurens  removed' 
with  a  knife  some  layers  of  tke  brain  of  a  bird  ;  "  it  immediately 
manifested  a  loss  of  harmony  in  its  movements  ;  it  staggered  and 
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fell."  M.  Bouillaud  made  an  opening  in  the  forehead  of  a  young 
dog,  on  each  side,  and  forced  a  red-hot  iron  into  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.  Immediately  afterwards  the  animal,  after  howling 
violently,  lay  down  as  if  to  sleep.  When  urged,  it  walked,  or 
even  ran,  for  a  considerable  space,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to 
avoid  obstacles  placed  in  its  way,  and,  on  encountering  them, 
groaned,  or  even  howled  violently.  Deprived  of  the  knowledge 
of  external  objects,  it  no  longer  made  any  movements  either  to 
avoid  or  approach  them.  Yet  it  could  still  perform  such  motions 
as  are  called  instinctive  ;  it  withdrew  its  feet  when  they  were 
pinched  and  shook  itself  when  water  was  poured  upon  it.  These 
instinctive  actions  continued  for  several  days,  and  it  was  killed  at 
length  because  its  irrepressible  cries  disturbed  the  neighborhood. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  of  a  young  dog  was  re- 
moved, and  the  results  watched  for  several  weeks.  The  details 
are  too  revolting  to  print ;  but  the  chief  result  noticed  was  that 
the  instinctive  actions  were  not  greatly  affected.  It  ate  with 
voracity,  and  when  flung  into  the  river  swam  on  shore  and 
returned  to  the  house.  But  it  acted  like  an  uneducated  dog 
whose  intellect  is  not  developed.  When  menaced,  it  crouched 
as  if  to  implore  mercy,  but  did  not,  in  consequence,  obey.  Its 
want  of  docility  was  remarkable  ;  when  called  it  did  not  come, 
but  lay  down  and  wagged  its  tail  with  an  air  of  stupidity. 

In  certain  other  experiments  we  read  that  the  animal  "  ex- 
hibited signs  of  pain,  screamed  and  kicked  out  with  its  left  hind 
leg,  at  the  same  time  turning  its  head  around  and  looking  behind 
it  in  an  astonished  manner."     And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

If  the  whole  story  of  such  experiments  were  written  out,  it 
would  fill  countless  volumes. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie 
was  quite  unnecessary  ;  that  every  one  would  see,  without  the 
experiment,  that  the  cutting  off-the  eyelid  would  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye.  It  seems  that  Magendie  wished  to  be  quite 
sure  of  it.  Suppose  we  admit  that  his  experiment  was  justifiable, 
to  the  end  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  cutting 
off  the  eyelid  produces  inflammation  of  the  eye.  Since  that  ex- 
periment was  made  by  him,  probably  5oo,ooo  rabbits  or  other 
animals  have  had  their  eyelids  cut  off  by  medical  students,  and 
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other  incompetent  experimenters,  not  because  one  of  them 
had  any  doubt  about  the  result,  but  in  order  to  imitate  a 
great  experimenter,  and  thus  range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
experimenters. 

"  M.  Bouillaud  made  an  opening  in  the  forehead  of  a  young 
dog,  on  each  side,  and  forced  in  a  red-hot  iron."  If  we  can  suffi- 
ciently divest  ourselves  of  sensibility,  we  may  say  that  the  results 
were  quite  curious  ;  but  how  about  the  thousands  of  affectionate, 
trusting,  sensitive  dogs  who  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  this  not  because  there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  any  practi- 
cal good,  but  because  it  was  one  of  the  remarkable  things  which 
makes  medical  students  feel  that  they  stand  among  the  votaries 
of  a  thrilling,  awful  profession.  And  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  writhings  and  shrieks  of  the  poor  creatures  produce  in  the 
students,  after  a  time,  a  thrill  of  delight  not  unlike  the  emotions 
of  the  old  Romans  and  the  modern  Spaniards  in  witnessing  scenes 
of  cruelty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  vivisectionists  experience  a 
thrill  of  exquisite  emotions  in  listening  to  the  hideous  cries  and 
shrieks  of  their  victims. 

That  indecent  monster,  Spallanzani,  tortured  to  death,  in  his 
utterly  useless  experiments,  28,000  dogs.  A  really  faithful  de- 
scription of  each  one  would  fill  quite  a  nice  little  volume,  the 
reading  of  which  would  break  your  heart.  And  Spallanzani  is. 
only  one  of  many  thousands. 

Dr.  George  Hoggan  published  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine  "  for 
April,  1875,  a  statement  of  what  he  had  witnessed  as  assistant  in 
the  laboratory  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  France. 
The  name  is  courteously  withheld,  but  it  is  very  well  understood 
to  what  place  reference  is  made. 

"  In  that  laboratory,"  says  Dr.  Hoggan,  "  we  sacrificed  daily 
from  one  to  three  dogs,  besides  rabbits  and  other  animals,  and, 
after  four  months'  experience,  I  am  of  opinion  that  not  one  of 
these  experiments  was  necessary  or  justifiable.  The  idea  of  the 
good  of  humanity  was  simply  out  of  the  question,  and  would  have 
been  laughed  at,  the  great  aim  being  to  keep  up  with,  or  get  ahead 
of  ones  contemporaries  in  science,  even  at  the  price  of  in  calculable  :■ 
torture  inflicted  on  the  poor  animals. 

"  During  three  campaigns  I  have   witnessed  many   harsh: 
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sights,  but  I  think  the  saddest  sight  I  ever  witnessed  was  when 
the  dogs  were  brought  up  from  the  cellar  to  the  laboratory  for 
sacrifice.  Instead  of  appearing  pleased  with  the  change  from 
darkness  to  light,  they  seemed  seized  with  horror  as  soon  as  they 
smelt  the  air  of  the  place,  divining,  apparently,  their  approaching 
fate.  They  would  make  friendly  advances  to  each  of  the  three 
or  four  persons  present,  and  as  far  as  eyes,  ears,  and  tail  could 
make  a  mute  appeal  for  mercy  eloquent,  they  tried  it  in  vain. 
Even  when  roughly  grasped  and  thrown  down  on  the  torture 
trough,  a  low,  complaining  whine  at  such  treatment  would  be  all 
the  protest  made,  and  they  would  continue  to  lick  the  hand  which 
bound  them  till  their  mouths  were  fixed  in  the  gag  and  they  could 
only  flap  their  tail  in  the  trough  as  their  last  means  of  exciting 
compassion.  Often  when  convulsed  by  the  pain  of  their  torture 
this  would  be  renewed,  and  they  would  be  soothed  instantly  on 
receiving  a  few  gentle  pats.  It  was  all  the  aid  or  comfort  I  could 
give  them,  and  I  gave  it  often.  They  seemed  to  take  it  as  an 
earnest  of  fellow-feeling  that  would  cause  their  torture  to  come 
to  an  end — an  end  brought  only  by  death. 

"  Were  the  feelings  of  experimental  physiologists  not  blunt- 
'ed,  they  could  not  long  continue  the  practice  of  vivisection. 
They  are  always  ready  to  repudiate  any  implied  want  of  tender 
feeling,  but  I  must  say  that  they  seldom  show  much  pity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  practice  they  frequently  show  the  reverse.  Hundreds 
of  times  I  have  seen  when  an  animal  writhed  with  pain,  and 
thereby  deranged  the  tissues  during  a  delicate  dissection,  instead 
of  being  soothed  it  would  receive  a  slap  and  an  angry  order  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  behave  itself.  At  other  times,  when  an  animal  had 
endured  great  pain  for  hours  without  struggling  or  giving  more 
than  an  occasional  low  whine,  instead  of  letting  the  poor  mangled 
wretch  loose  to  crawl  painfully  about  the  place  in  reserve  for  an- 
other day's  torture,  it  would  receive  pity  so  far  that  it  would  be 
said  to  have  behaved  well  enough  to  merit  death  ;  and,  as  a  re- 
ward, would  be  killed  at  once  by  breaking  up  the  medulla  with  a 
needle,  or  '  pithing,'  as  this  operation  is  called.  I  have  heard 
the  professor  say,  when  one  side  of  the  animal  had  been  so 
mangled,  and  the  tissues  so  obscured  by  clotted  blood  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  the  part  searched  for,  '  Why  don't  you  begin  on 
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the  other  side  ?  '  or,  '  Why  don't  you  take  another  dog  ;  what  s 
the  use  of  being  so  economical  ?  ' 

"  One  of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  laboratory  was 
the  custom  of  giving  an  animal  on  which  the  professor  had  com- 
pleted his  experiment,  and  which  had  still  some  life  left,  to  the 
assistants  to  practice  the  finding  of  arteries,  nerves,  etc.,  in  the 
living  animal,  or  for  performing  what  are  called  fundamental  ex- 
periments upon  it — in  other  words,  repeating  those  which  are 
recommended  in  the  laboratory  hand-books." 

When  I  was  in  Medical  College,  one  bright  morning  a  new 
student  appeared  among  us.  It  was  a  small  "  yaller  dog."  He 
took  his  place  on  one  of  our  seats,  and  listened  to  the  professor 
with  grave  decorum.  He  was  pointed  at  among  the  students, 
and  forthwith  a  deal  of  snickering  was  turned  on.  During  inter- 
mission, the  boys  gathered  about  the  new  member,  dubbed  him 
"  Our  Fellow  Student,"  and  by  a  unanimous  and  somewhat  de- 
monstrative vote  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  our  "  Quiz 
Club,"  a  distinction  we  had  not  conferred  upon  even  our  most  be- 
loved professor.  Before  the  next  lecture  began  we  had  just  time 
to  inquire  of  the  janitor  about  the  new  student. 

"  Faith,  and  I  dunno  ;  he  came  to  me  last  night,  and  whem 
I  came  over  to  sweep  this  morning  he  would  trot  along  wid  me  ;; 
but  I  will  turn  him  out." 

"  No,  no,  Michael,  you  must  not  turn  him  out.  He  must; 
come  to  all  the  lectures.  He  is  Our  Fellow  Student ;  you  must 
take  good  care  of  him,  and  we  will  pay  you  well."  There  was  a 
roar  of  applause,  the  hat  was  passed,  a  dollar  or  two  in  small  bits 
thrown  in,  and  handed  over  to  Mike.  With  this  proof  of  our 
wish,  the  good-natured  janitor's  devotion  was  secured. 

During  the  next  lecture,  Our  Fellow  Student  slept  most  of 
the  time,  but  this  was  so  common  among  us  that  it  rather  in- 
creased his  popularity.  During  the  two  hours'  recess  at  noon,  I 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  little  fellow.  Although  a  small 
dog  in  height,  he  was  a  wonder  of  compact  vitality.  His  hair 
and  eyes  showed  that  he  had  seen  hard  times,  probably  had  run. 
away  from  a  cruel  master.  But  such  a  tough  knot  could  bear 
much.    His  eyes  were  remarkably  large  and  wise,  and  of  a  yellow- 
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ish  tint,  blending  nicely  with  his  coat.  But  his  most  remarkable 
features  were  a  pair  of  curiously  active  ears  and  a  most  demon- 
strative tail.  *I  have  never  seen  a  pair  of  ears  that  could  express 
such  sharp  interrogation,  while  his  tail  laughed  with  a  jolly  aban- 
don. It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  push  his  way  about  among  the 
students,  look  up  into  the  face  of  one  after  another,  and  with  those 
wonderful  ears  ask,  "  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  this  morning?" 
And  upon  the  slightest  recognition  that  tail  would  laugh  outright. 

Our  Fellow  Student  grew  in  favor,  and  was  pronounced  the 
most  promising  member  of  the  class.  He  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed to  every  office  in  our  gift,  received  endless  pettings,  and  was 
a  comfortable  and  happy  dog. 

About  a  month  after  the  little  dog  came,  the  vivisection  ma- 
nia broke  out  among  us.  A  professor  had  mentioned  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  tube  into  a  dog's  liver,  conveying  the  bile  outside 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  into  the  intestine,  would  produce 
certain  changes  in  its  digestion.  The  students  hired  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  an  old  storehouse,  apart  from  other  buildings,  offered 
twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  dogs,  and  began  their  experiments. 

I  tried  to  prevent  my  room-mate  (a  Mr.  Proctor,  from  New 
Hampshire,  an  admirable  young  man,  with  a  tender  devotion  to 
his  mother  and  a  true  religious  sentiment,)  from  joining  the  vivi- 
section party.  But  he  was  assured  it  was  the  only  way  to  learn, 
and,  notwithstanding  my  earnest  protest,  joined  the  club.  I  knew 
Proctor  very  intimately,  and,  as  his  nature  was  singularly  trans- 
parent, I  had  in  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  moral  influence 
of  vivisection.  The  process  of  demoralization  was  as  clear  and 
marked  as  the  stages  of  a  fever.  His  correspondence  with  his 
mother  became  less  frequent,  while  he  abandoned  our  evening 
Bible  readings  and  devotions,  in  part,  perhaps  because  he  was  so 
busy  in  the  vivisection  cellar.  He  told  me  that  within  a  month 
more  than  ninety  dogs  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  but  mostly  ladies'  pet 
dogs  that  had  been  stolen  by  the  boys,  had  been  used  up. 

He  confessed  that  the  pitiful  appeals  for  mercy  at  first  broke 
his  heart,  but  such  sentiments  were  constantly  derided  ;  persons 
who  evinced  emotion  were  rallied  with  the  cry,  "  you  will  make 
a  nice  surgeon  ;  "  and  within  a  month  he  had  lost  all  such  feelings, 
and  rather  enjoyed  the  cries  and  yells. 
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I  think  my  friend  was  ruined  for  all  the  finer  services  of  a 
medical  man.  Even  the  true  diagnosis  of  disease  depends  upon 
a  keen  sympathy  which  brings  the  physician  into  close  spiritual 
relations  with  his  patient,  and  successful  treatment  depends  still 
more  upon  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  one. 
By  his  three  months'  vivisection  experience,  Proctor  disquali- 
fied himself  for  the  higher  and  holier  duties  of  his  profession. 
The  best  physician  sees  with  the  heart  more  than  with  the 
intellect. 

One  morning  about  a  month  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
vivisection  mania,  I  missed  Our  Fellow  Student,  and  learned  from 
Michael  that  the  students  had  taken  him  over  to  the  warehouse 
and  cut  off  his  tail  and  ears.  The  next  day  our  little  friend  came 
with  liis  tail  and  ears  removed  down  into  the  very  flesh.  This  ex- 
posed the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  ear,  and  the  little  fellow  was 
restless.  It  had  been  a  standing  joke  among  us  that  he  intended 
to  take  a  full  course.  I  heard  the  person  who  had  mutilated  him 
(the  son  of  a  New  England  clergyman)  say  that  he  was  afraid  he 
might  become  deaf  and  not  be  able  to  finish  the  full  course.  This 
student  contrived  to  spit  some  strong  tobacco  juice  into  one  of 
his  ear  cavities,  when  the  little  chap  ran  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  though  too  plucky  to  cry  aloud,  squirmed  in  a  lively 
manner.  All  this  the  students  thought  good  fun,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  before  the  vivisection  experience. 

The  next  day  our  little  companion  disappeared,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again.  I  asked  Proctor  if  the  bovs  had  taken  him  over 
to  the  warehouse. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I  think  he  must  have  run  away.' 

Two  weeks  later  he  said  one  morning  : 

"  Lewis,  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  about  Our  Fellow.  Student, 
but  the  fact  is,  we  have  had  him  over  in  our  vivisection  quarters. 
First,  we  introduced  a  tube  into  his  liver,  then  one  into  his 
stomach,  and  since  then  we  have  made  a  dozen  experiments  on 
him,  any  one  of  which  would  kill  an  ordinary  dog.  Instead  of 
yelling  like  the  rest  of  the  pack,  he  just  laid  still,  and  only  once 
in  a  while  gave  a  little  bit  of  a  groan.  He  was  the  pluckiest  chap 
I  ever  saw. 

"  The  little  scamp  got  awful  thin  and  his  eyes  very  large. 
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As  I  sat  down  by  the  table  yesterday  while  one  of  the  boys  was 
making  some  experiment  on  him,  he  turned  his  big  eyes  up  to 
me  in  a  way  that  almost  knocked  me  over.  Of  course  it  was  all 
imagination,  but  he  really  seemed  to  say,  '  My  dear  Master,  I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me  once  more.  I  have  not  slept  for 
two  weeks.  The  pain  is  dreadful.  I  have  tried  to  be  patient, 
and  have  thought  if  I  could  hold  on  long  enough,  they  would  let 
me  off  and  I  could  go  back  among  the  students  where  I  have 
been  so  happy ;  but,  my  dear  Master,  it  is  all  over  with  me  now. 
You  must  forgive  me  for  making  you  so  much  trouble.' 

"  Of  course  he  said  nothing,  and  this  is  all  foolish  fancy,  but 
it  has  haunted  me  all  night.  The  fact  is,  Lewis,  I  didn't  believe 
I  should  ever  be  a  baby  again.  I  thought  I  had  got  over  such 
weakness,  but  the  look  he  gave  me  at  the  last  moment  fairly  took 
the  wind  out  of  me.  Confound  it,  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the 
little  rascal." 

Dr.  Macaulay  says : 

"If  any  one  has  witnessed  the  symptoms  of  the  passage  of  a 
gall  stone  down  the  bile  duct  in  a  human  being,  he  has  seen 
terrible  agony.  Let  him  picture  a  poor  dog  suffering  more  than 
this  awful  agony,  often  for  eight  hours,  in  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon experiments,  and  he  will  have  some  faint  conception  of 
what  vivisection  is." 

If  I  thought  these  pages  would  be  read  only  by  men,  that 
they  would  never  be  seen  by  sensitive  women  or  children,  I 
would  describe  some  of  the  scenes  in  continental  vivisection 
clubs. 

I  would,  but  for  this  consideration,  repeat  some  descrip- 
tions by  James  Mill,  of  the  fearful  cruelties  which  he  witnessed 
while  attending  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  He  is  now 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  part  he  took.  After  his  descriptions  of 
certain  experiments  upon  living  animals,  which  we  dare  not 
repeat,  he  says : 

"  There  was  no  other  motive  than  idle  curiosity  and  heed- 
less, reckless  love  of  experimentation." 

Dr.  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, said  : 

"I  would  shrink  with  horror  from  accustoming  large  classes 
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of  young  men  to  the  sight  of  animals  under  vivisection.  I  believe 
that  many  of  them  would  become  cruel  and  hardened,  and  would 
go  away  and  repeat  those  experiments  recklessly.  Science  would 
gain  nothing,  and  the  world  would  have  let  loose  tipon  it  a  set  of 
devils!' 

"We  use  anaesthetics  now,  and  the  animals  do  not  suffer," 
explains  the  vivisectionist. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  vivisection  in  England  admit  that 
the  pretence  of  anaesthesia  is  used  to  produce  insensibility  in  the 
public  mind,  rather  than  in  the  nerves  of  the  victims.  One  emi- 
nent scientist  affirms  that  the  pretended  introduction  of  anaesthe- 
sia into  vivisection  has  actually  increased  the  sufferings  of  the 
animals.  The  Commissioners  themselves,  it  seems,  had  no  con- 
fidence in  anaesthesia  as  a  defence  of  the  animals  against  suffering. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  Dr.  Macaulays  essay  : 

"  An  English  surgeon  visiting  a  French  laboratory,  describes 
the  conduct  of  the  students  in  mimicking  the  cries  and  moans  of 
the  tortured  animals,  in  derision,  as  so  revolting  that  he  quitted 
the  place  in  disgust." 

Vivisection  can  produce  such  a  devil  out  of  a  young  man  of 
fine  nature.  Imagine  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  attendance  upon 
a  highly  sensitive,  refined  lady  or  a  delicate  little  child.  Human 
ingenuity  could  not  devise  another  scheme  which  would  so  radi- 
cally disqualify  a  .person  for  the  delicate  sympathies  and  tender 
services  of  the  sick  room.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  to 
sending  young  men  to  the  Continent  for  a  medical  education,  is 
that  they  are  almost  sure  to  drift  into  one  of  the  vivisection 
places. 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  vivisection  mania  prevails  in  the 
Medical  Schools  of  America,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  here. 

To  this  hideous,  ghastly  picture  let  me  add  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  England  have  united  in 
the  most  emphatic  declaration  that  vivisection  has  never  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

God  alone  knows  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  help- 
less, trusting  creatures  have  been  tortured  to  death  by  medical 
students  in  our  own  country.  They  read  accounts  of  experi- 
ments and  begin  to  collect  their  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  birds,  and  other 
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creatures.  The  thought  overwhelms  a  sensitive  soul.  And  when 
we  reflect  that,  by  the  testimony  of  leading  physiologists,  such  ex- 
periments  have  contributed  nothing  to  human  well-being  even  in 
the  hands  of  great  experimenters,  what  sickening  despair  fills  the 
soul  as  we  contemplate  the  army  of  youths  who  give  their  spare 
hours,  often  their  nights,  to  this  useless  torture  of  poor  dumb 
creatures,  whose  trust  in  man  leads  them  into  this  hell  of  agony. 

Ah,  my  friend,  only  imagine  that  the  victim  of  some  vivisec- 
tion youngster  is  your  own  "Rover."  He  has  given  his  whole 
life  to  you.  He  has  watched  by  the  hour  for  your  return,  has 
greeted  you  with  an  intensity  of  love  shown  by  no  other  creat- 
ure ;  has  been  happy  to  remain  at  your  feet  by  the  hour,  looking 
up  now  and  then  into  your  face  to  see  if.  you  are  still  pleased 
with  him.  Your  wife  may  leave  you,  even  your  mother  may  for- 
sake you,  but  Rover,  never.  You  may  be  ragged,  drunken,  bru- 
tal ;  you  may  starve  and  kick  him  ;  he  still  looks  up  in  your  face  to 
catch  the  first  sign  of  returning  kindness,  when  tail,  ears,  and  eyes 
are  all  alive  with  joy  that  his  friend  smiles  upon  him  once  more. 

Imagine  that  this  devoted  creature  is  the  victim  of  some 
vivisection  experimenter.  He  is  caught  and  tied  in  a  cellar.  He 
waits  and  wonders,  he  longs  for  his  master  to  come  ;  he  is  hun- 
gry, thirsty,  and  cold.  At  length  some  one  approaches,  and  he 
rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  good  friend.  But  when  the 
cellar  door  is  opened  he  looks  up  into  the  face  of  a  stranger ;  his 
ears,  tail,  and  heart  droop.  He  is  taken  up  into  the  vivisection 
room,  he  is  seized  and  a  gag  thrust  into  his  mouth  to  prevent  his 
cries,  and  then  he  is  tied  down  in  a  trough.  It  is  all  strange  and 
dreadful  to  him.  He  cannot  help  himself.  He  looks  at  the  door, 
and  we  may  imagine  him  to  say,  "  O,  will  my  master  never 
come  ?     Is  there  no  friend  to  help  me  ?  " 

But  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  terrible  details  ;  the  cuttings, 
the  burnings,  the  hours  of  agony.  Perhaps  he  is  put  back  in  the 
cellar  and  reserved  for  another  day.  He  may  be  subjected  to 
experiments  which  take  ten  days  to  complete.  The  torture  is 
dreadful ;  he  cannot  sleep  ;  no  kind  face  comes  near  him  ;  not  one 
particle  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  faithful  creature.  And  one  single 
experimenter  confesses  to  the  vivisection  use  of  28,000  dogs! 

D.  L. 
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An   Every-day  Story. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


Some  years  ago,  a  matter  of  business  caused  me  to  go 
abroad.  When  returning  to  Denmark,  I  obtained  permission  of 
my  employers  to  make  a  short  stay  in  Mecklenburg. 

I  established  myself  at  Doberan,  where  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  nature  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  our  good  town  of  Copenhagen,  where  there  remains  no 
vestige  of  aristocratic  arrogance,  one  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  forms  and  rules  of  etiquette  among  the  little  gen- 
try of  the  north  of  Germany.  This  was  particularly  striking  in 
the  public  assemblies  and  balls,  where  even  in  dancing,  every- 
body preserved  the  most  solemn  gravity.  I  soon  became  terri- 
bly bored  at  this  place,  where  I  had  hoped  to  pass  a  few  days 
pleasantly,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,  when  the  arri- 
val of  a  young  lady  of  Denmark  changed  the  current  of  my  ideas. 
Her  frank  and  lively  character,  the  confidence  which  she  showed 
towards  me,  the  gayety  which  she  displayed  in  dancing,  dissi- 
pated as  if  by  enchantment  my  melancholy,  and  Charlotte  H 

seemed  like  a  fairy  who  came  to  console  me  in  my  ennui.  More- 
over, this  fairy  was  very  pretty,  and  beauty  is  not  a  common  gift 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  Besides,  Charlotte  was  the  daughter 
of  a  man  whom  I  knew,  a  man  of  good  position  and  highly 
esteemed.  Everything  combined  to  make  me  very  attentive  to 
my  young  countrywoman.  She  was  accompanied  by  another 
lady  from  Copenhagen,  and  it  was  the  season  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers  visited  Doberan  for  the  baths.  One  evening,  on 
leaving  a  ball,  we  did  not  find  the  carriage  which  ought  to  have 
met  us.  The  weather  was  fine.  The  two  ladies  determined  to 
walk  home.     I  gave  my  arm  to  Charlotte  ;    another  young  man 
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escorted  her  companion.  Our  road  lay  beside  the  sea,  whose 
waves  sparkled  in  the  waves  of  the  moon.  The  soft  murmur  of 
the  tide  mingled  with  the  notes  of  the  orchestra  which  we  had 
just  left;  the  sky  was  clear,  the  air  balmy.  It  was  one  of  those 
happy  moments  when  the  heart  tastes  with  delight  all  the  charms 
of  nature  ;  never  had  the  young  girl,  whose  arm.  reposed  on 
mine,  seemed  to  me  so  attractive  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  we  parted  we  were  pledged  to  each  other. 

When  I  was  alone,  I  felt  stupefied  at  the  levity  with  which 
*  I  had  made  so  solemn  an  engagement.  It  seemed  all  a  dream. 
The  next  day  I  called  on  Charlotte,  who  presented  me  to  her 
friend  as  her  betrothed,  and  treated  me  as  if  we  had  loved  each 
other  for  many  years.  Such  amode  of  procedure  annoyed  me  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  some  of 
the  talents  of  my  fiancee.  She  played  on  the  piano  charmingly, 
and  showed  herself  well  practised  in  all  those  little  works  of 
embroidery  which  occupy  the  leisure  of  women. 

I  wrote  to  her  parents  at  the  same  time  that  she  did  ;  I 
asked  her  hand,  describing  my  fortune  and  prospects. 

Charlotte  was  to  return  home  by  the  next  steamer.  We 
hoped  that  the  same  boat  would  bring  us  the  consent  of  her  fam- 
ily. Meantime,  we  walked  together  every  day,  and  Charlotte, 
with  her  light  talk,  informed  me  of  all  her  relations.  She  did 
not  seem  to  have  a  very  lively  affection  for  her  father,  but  spoke 
of  her  mother  with  touching  tenderness. 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  said  she  one  day,  "that  my  parents  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  betrothed  to  you,  after  the  pain  that 
my  Swedish  sister  caused  them  six  months  ago." 

"  Your  Swedish  sister,"  I  cried.  "  I  thought  you  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister." 

"  She  is  my  half-sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father's  first 
wife. 

"  But  why  do  you  call  her  your  Swedish  sister,  and  what 
pain  has  she  caused  to  your  parents  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you ;  she  was  ten  years  old  when  her  mother's 
brother  took  her  to  live  with  him  in  Sweden.  This  uncle  has 
been  dead  six  months.  He  was  a  rich  and  distinguished  man, 
who  had  travelled  over  the  whole  world.     He  was  so  fond  of  my 
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sister  that  he  never  rested  till  he  saw  her  betrothed  to  his  only 
son.  Two  years  ago  they  all  three  came  to  see  us  at  Copenha- 
gen, and  the  young  Henwing  F -was  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing men  that  you  ever  saw.  He  seemed  very  much  in  love,  and 
yet,  to  see  him  with  my  sister,  no  one  would  have  said  that  they 
were  engaged.  The  greatest  liberty  that  he  ever  took  with  her 
was  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"They  parted;  he  to  travel  abroad,  she  to  return  to  Stock- 
holm with  her  uncle.  Some  months  after,  she  received  a  letter 
from  Henwing,  who  declared  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  whom  he  had  met  abroad ;  that  he  placed  his  fate  in 
my  sister's  hands ;  and  that  if  she  required  that  he  should  keep 
his  engagement  he  would  do  so. 

"  My  sister  is  proud.  She  restored  his  liberty  to  him  ;  she 
even  used  all  her  influence  to  appease  his  father,  who  was  very 
angry  with  him ;  and  so  Maia  has  remained  unmarried." 

"Maia,"  cried  I,  "what  a  pretty  name!" 

"It  was  the  name  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  Swede.  But 
wait  a  little.  Henwing's  father  was  so  distressed  by  the  breaking 
of  the  engagement  that  it  is  believed  to  have  hastened  his  death, 
and  my  mother  says  that  Maia  has  that  on  her  conscience," 

"Your  mother  is  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  sister 
could  not  have  done  differently  under  the  circumstances.  You 
do  not  seem  fond  of  her;  what  is  the  reason?" 

"Ah,  she  is  certainly  a  good  girl,  but  so  reserved  and  cold 
that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  live  with  her." 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"  No,  not  at  all,  and  she  has  no  particular  talent.  My  mother 
says  she  knows  nothing  but  how  to  do  the  honors  at  a  dinner- 
table,  which  she  learned  at  her  uncle's.  Now  that  her  uncle  is 
dead,  his  son  wished  to  divide  his  estate  with  Maia  as  with  a  sis- 
ter, but  she  refused  it.  My  mother  says  that  she  was  wrong,  and 
that  she  might  at  least  accept  a  fortune  from  one  who  had  de- 
stroyed her  happiness.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  approves 
of  every  thing  that  Maia  does.  In  a  short  time  she  will  leave 
Sweden  and  come  to  live  with  us,  which  will  not  be  very  pleasant, 
for  my  father  spoils  her,  and  my  mother  has  already  had  several 
disagreeable  scenes  in  consequence." 
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This  recital  gave  me  fresh  uneasiness.  I  saw  with  pain  the 
relations  into  which  I  was  about  to  enter — a  disunited  family — a 
father  and  mother  each  unjust  to  one  of  their  children,  a  sister 
who  was  to  be  mine,  and  who  was  likely  to  be  cold,  haughty,  and 
perhaps  soured  by  disappointment.  It  was  a  sad  prospect.  I  re- 
solved to  hasten  my  marriage,  and  to  escape  these  family  troubles 
by  withdrawing  to  my  own  house. 

The  steamer  from  Copenhagen  brought  us  the  consent  which 
we  expected.  The  father  of  Charlotte  did  not  write,  but  the 
mother  sent  me  a  letter  so  complimentary  that  it  embarrassed  me. 
The  charms  of  her  daughter  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  con- 
gratulated me  on  obtaining  a  wife  who  would  be  the  model  of  her 
sex. 

Charlotte  returned  home  and  I  remained  alone,  much  occu- 
pied by  reflections  suggested  by  my  new  position.  "This  young 
girl,"  said  I  to  myself,  "is  pretty,  she  is  good,  she  loves  me. 
What  more  can  I  desire  ?  '  But  I  was  astonished  at  the  singular 
education  she  had  received,  at  the  care  which  had  been  taken  to 
give  her  accomplishments,  while,  in  other  respects,  she  was 
strangely  ignorant.  Her  letters  saddened  and  irritated  me.  Never 
had  I  seen  such  bad  writing,  such  wretched  spelling ;  besides  they 
were  inconceivably  empty  and  senseless.  The  most  interesting 
thing  she  had  to  say,  was  that  my  dog  Fido  was  with  her.  He 
had  been  left  to  me  by  my  brother  who  was  dead,  and  I  was  very 
fond  of  him.  He  had  followed  me  on  board  the  boat  when  I  took 
leave  of  Charlotte,  and  she  had  carried  him  off.  I  replied  to  this 
part  of  her  letter  by  a  silly  compliment.  I  said  that  my  dog  was 
more  fortunate  than  myself,  and  that  he  would  be  to  her  the  symbol 
of  my  fidelity. 

Some  days  after,  I  was  preparing  to  rejoin  her,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  one  of  my  old  friends,  Antony  R . 

He  told  me  he  was  going  to  fill  a  good  office  in  Fionia,  and 
added  that  he  had  come  to  Doberan  solely  to  have  an  interview 
with  me. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "I  put  in  your  hands  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life.     I  make  you  my  minister  plenipotentiary," 

"What  is  the  matter?  "  said  I. 

"You  can  easily  imagine,"  answered  he,  "that  I  am  in  love. 
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Happy  man !  You  will  soon  see  her  whom  I  adore.  You  are 
engaged  to  Charlotte  H ,  and  I  think  only  of  her  sister  Maia." 

"  What,  Maia,  who  is  neither  young  nor  pretty,  and  who  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  man  who  was  to  marry  her?  ' 

"  Who  has  told  you  such  stories/'  cried  he,  excitedly.  Then 
he  continued  more  calmly,  "she  is  not  young,  you  say?  She  is 
only  two  years  older  than  Charlotte.  She  is  not  pretty?  No, 
that  word  can  give  no  idea  of  her  wonderful  charms.  She  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  man  who  was  to  marry  her  ?  Poor 
fool,  who  could  not  value  the  jewel  that  was  in  his  hands. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  has  made  Maia  so  dear  to  me.  I 
believe  she  loved  that  young  man,  though  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  she  treated  him  more  as  a  brother  than  as  a  lover.  But 
grant  that  she  did  not  love  him.  How  many  young  girls  in  her 
place  would  have  shown  the  same  delicacy  ?  I  had  long  loved 
her  in  secret,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  mad  with  joy  when  I 
learned  that  she  had  regained  her  liberty." 

"  But  where  did  you  know  her  ?  " 

"At  Stockholm,  where  my  mother  lived  several  years. 
I  used  often  to  go  to  the  house  of  Maia's  uncle.  Ah ! 
What  a  man  !  and  what  a  house.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it." 

"In  spite  of  all  that  I  would  never  marry  a  girl  who  had 
been  engaged  before." 

"That  may  be  so  in  Denmark,  but  not  in  Sweden.  I  am 
confident  nothing  had  ever  passed  between  Maia  and  her  affianced 
but  the  most  formal  intercourse." 

"  But  have  you  avowed  your  love  to  her  ?  " 

"O  heavens,  no!  I  have  simply  let  her  see  it,  and  do  not 
know  whether  she  comprehends  it." 

"What,  then,  can  I  do  ?  " 

"Watch  over  this  treasure,  tell  me  what  goes  on  around  her, 
and,  if  you  wish  to  do  me  the  greatest  service,  mention  my  name 
some  day  and  see  how  she  takes  it.  No  matter  how  old  the 
news  is  you  give  me,  it  will  be  the  same  to  me." 

I  gave  him  the  promise  he  asked,  and  we  parted.  In  walk- 
ing the  deck  of  the  steamer  I  compared  the  feelings  which  I  felt 
for  Charlotte  with  those  which  my  friend  felt  for  Maia.     It  is  a 
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strange  feeling  this  thing  called  love.  It  seems  to  resemble  those 
herbs  which  flourish  best  for  being  stunted  when  young. 

I  have  read  that  the  branches  of  love  ought  to  be  watered 
with  tears,  as  those  of  liberty  with  blood.  Happy  those  who  feel 
it ;  no  matter  how  little  hope  they  have,  they  are  inspired  by  it. 
But  marriage  can  also  be  happy  without  such  passion,  and  as  I 
made  this  reflection  I  arrived  in  Copenhagen. 

II. 

I  presented  myself,  near  mid-day,  at  the  house  of  my  be- 
trothed. The  family  did  not  expect  me.  A  servant  took  me  into 
a  scantily-furnished  room,  where  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  my 
Fido  laid  out  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  I  darted  towards  him,  and 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  he  was  dead  and  stuffed.  At 
the  same  instant  the  door  opened  and  Charlotte  threw  herself  into 
my  arms,  giving  a  cry  of  joy,  which  brought  her  mother.  A 
young  and  elegant  woman  came  towards  me  with  an  embrace  as 
though  I  was  her  own  son,  and  invited  me  into  the  parlor.  Be- 
fore following  her  I  gave  another  look  to  my  poor  Fido. 

"Ah!"  cried  Charlotte,  "I  have  wept  for  your  dog,  but  I 
could  do  nothing  to  spare  you  the  sorrow.  Is  he  not  admirably 
stuffed?     One  might  think  him  yet  living." 

I  concealed,  as  well  as  I  could,  my  pain  at  this  maladroit 
thought.  I  entered  the  saloon,  where  my  discontent  increased  at 
the  sight  of  four  women,  whom  they  presented  to  me  as  friends 
of  the  family,  and  who  were  occupied  with  pieces  of  work  which 
covered  all  the  tables  and  chairs.  After  resting  a  few  moments, 
I  wished  to  go,  but  they  invited  me  to  dine  and  I  accepted.  My 
future  father-in-law  saluted  me  with  a  grave  politeness,  addressed 
a  few  words  to  me,  and  then  talked  on  general  subjects.  The 
table  was  set  with  a  want  of  order  which  was  painful  to  me.  To- 
wards the  end  of  dinner  my  future  father-in-law  made  me  forget 
these  little  contretemps  by  toasting  me  in  terms  of  affection  which 
touched  me.  I  took  from  Charlotte's  hands,  with  a  light  heart,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  although  neither  the  taste  nor  smell  of  it  were 

agreeable.     Mr.  H left  the  room  and  I  would  have  followed, 

but  both  mother  and  daughter  begged  me  so  earnestly  to  give 
them  this  first  evening  that  I  consented.     Then  they  began  to 
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question  me  about  my  travels,  and  I  endeavored  to  make  my  ac- 
count as  interesting  as  possible,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  part 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  industrious  friends,  who  exclaimed: 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Louisa,  take  care !  that  sleeve  is 
too  short." 

"  O,  no !  it  is  as  long  as  the  other." 

"Madam  H ,  do  not  forget  the  bands,"  or,  "give  me  a 

needleful  of  clean  cotton." 

Then  they  would  turn  to  me  and  beg  pardon,  and  in  another 
moment  there  would  be  a  new  discussion  on  the  folds  of  a  collar 
or  the  trimmings  of  a  dress. 

As  the  evening  drew  to  an  end,  and  just  as  Charlotte  rose 
to  make  tea,  her  mother  said : 

"Now,  since  we  have  worked  all  day,  we  must  have  a  re- 
ward.    Sing  us  a  song." 

Charlotte  placed  herself  before  the  piano  and  sang  a  horrible 
sonata,  which  I  thought  would  never  end.  The  boiling  water 
became  cold  during  this  time,  and  we  were  forced  to  drink  tepid 
water.  When  Charlottes  four  friends  had  finished  their  sewing, 
packed  up  their  needles,  measures,  and  scissors,  it  was  midnight, 
and  the  question  was,  "  how  they  were  to  get  home."  "  Be  easy," 
said  Charlotte  ;  "my  lover  is  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  he  will  be 
happy  to  escort  you." 

I  was  fatigued  and  sleepy,  and  the  proposition  was  not  en- 
trancing, but  there  was  no  escape.  I  gathered  up  my  strength, 
escorted  these  four  ladies,  and  returned  home  as  three  rang  out 
from  the  town  belfry. 

Thus  passed  each  day  in  Charlotte's  home.     Perpetually  the 

same  confusion  and  the  same  commotion.    Mr.  H ,  with  silent 

resignation,  saw  the  state  of  his  household,  saying  no  useless 
words.  I  decided  to  enter  this  family  circle  only  when  my  posi- 
tion required  it.  I  entered  it  with  ennui ;  I  left  it  with  sadness. 
Not  a  sensible  thought  had  place  there,  and,  after  being  with 
them  for  some  time,  I  returned  with  eagerness  to  my  business. 

One  day  I  carried  to  them  some  play-bills,  that  I  might  give 
a  little  pleasure  to  Charlotte  and  her  mother,  and  free  myself  for 
an  evening  from  the  tiresome  presence  of  her  friends.  But  one 
might  have  said  that  a  mischievous  Kobold  was  taking  pleasure 
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in  bringing  confusion  into  this  house.  We  ordered  dinner  at  an 
early  hour  that  we  might  go  to  the  play  in  time.  The  cat  and 
the  cook  conspired  to  reduce  us  to  starvation.  A  part  of  the  din- 
ner was  burned,  and  part  of  it  was  carried  off  by  the  cat,  so  that 
we  left  the  table,  having  been  scarcely  able  to  eat  anything. 

Worse  than  all  this,  I  was  present  at  a  family  quarrel.  Mr.  H 

announced  that  his  daughter  would  arrive  in  the  spring,  that  she 
would  take  her  old  room  and  the  direction  of  the  house. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  angrily,  "you  confide  the  house  to 
Maia,  who  has  none  of  the  talents  of  Charlotte." 

"  A  pest  on  talents  which  are  not  of  the  least  use  in  life! 
Charlotte  is  a  good  example  of  the  education  which  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  give  our  girls  nowadays.  I  ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way 
before  her  fiancee,  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  what  lessons  girls 
receive,  and  how  they  employ  their  time.  They  are  taught  in  the 
schools  geography,  history,  foreign  languages  and  heaven  knows 
what,  but  they  comprehend  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor  the 
Bible,  nor  mythology.  They  babble  German  and  French,  but 
cannot  comprehend  a  book  written  in  either  language.  Do  you 
recall  the  eulogy  which  you  gave  to  Charlotte's  intelligence  and 
sensibility  one  morning  when  she  was  examining  Thorwaldsen's 
Jupiter  and  Ganymede  ?  She  said  that  the  young  man  was  the 
son  of  Napoleon,  and  all  her  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  all  began  to  weep." 

Charlotte's  mother  was  about  to  reply  to  these  reproaches 
when  the  postman  entered,  saying,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  "  I  hope  your  dinner  is  pleasant,"  which  seemed  like 
bitter  derision  at  this  moment.  Then  he  gave  a  letter  to  Mr. 
H ,  whose  brow  cleared. 

"This  is  from  Maia,"  said  he  ;  "  she  is  coming  certainly  in  the 
spring."  He  rose  from  the  table,  saying  a  few  words  of  kindness 
to  his  wife  and  of  apology  to  bis  daughter ;  then  we  took  our  way 
to  the  play,  which  had  begun  long  before.  After  having  found 
places  for  Charlotte  and  her  mother,  not  without  much  trouble,  I 
rejoined  Mr.  H — — ,  who  had  invited  me  to  go  to  a  restaurant 
and  console  ourselves  for  the  scarcity  of  our  dinner.  He  asked 
for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  displayed  a  cordiality  which  he  had  not 
before  shown  me. 
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"I  owe  you  an  excuse,"  said  he,  "for  not  having  replied  to 
the  letter  in  which  you  asked  permission  to  marry  my  daughter. 
My  wife  wished  me  to  reply  to  you  immediately.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  not  follow  her  example.  It  is  right  that  I  should  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  unjust  to  this  child.  My  preference  for  my 
first  wife,  and  for  her  daughter,  who  resembles  her,  has  made  me 
neglect  the  education  of  my  younger  daughter.  But  nature  has 
been  kinder  than  I.  Charlotte  is  a  good  girl,  and  with  a  sensible 
man,  such  as  you  are,  she  will  become  a  fine  woman,  I  hope. 
Since  I  have  seen  more  of  you  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  you. 
I  feel  I  shall  love  you  as  a  son,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the 
coldness  with  which  I  at  first  received  you.  It  is  sweet  to  me  to 
think  that,  in  case  of  my  death,  my  poor  Maia  will  have  in  you  a 
brother,  a  protector,  a  devoted  friend,  who  will  take  the  place  of 
her  father  who  loves  her  so  much."  At  these  words  he  pressed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and,  drawing  out  his  watch,  said  "it  is 
time  to  join  the  ladies,"  and  rose. 

This  conversation  did  me  good.  I  attached  myself  more  and 
more  to  my  future  father-in-law.  I  liked  his  conversation.  I  was 
touched  by  his  confidence  in  me.  On  the  other  hand,  the  char- 
acter of  Charlotte  became  more  disagreeable  to  me  each  day; 
however,  she  seemed  to  love  me  so  ardently  that  I  dared  not  en- 
tertain a  thought  of  breaking  the  engagement.  But  the  habitual 
confusion  of  the  house  and  the  squandering  of  time  were  insup- 
portable obstacles  to  my  good  intentions.  I  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  of  Maia  with  an  indescribable  mingling  of  hope  and 
uneasiness ;  perhaps  she  would  make  some  happy  change  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  Perhaps  she  was,  as  they  said,  sad,  and  I 
felt  in  no  mood  to  console  sadness  ;  but,  no  matter  what  happened, 
it  seemed  to  me  nothing  could  make  this  house  more  disagree- 
able. 

Thus  passed  winter.  The  spring  came,  bringing  flowers, 
swallows,  May  and  Maia. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.         The  conclusion  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to 

every  reader.) 


My  Insane  Asylum  Experience. 


These  institutions  spring  from  a  generous  charity,  and  should 
be  spoken  of  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  The  writer  has  spent  sev- 
eral years  as  a  patient  in  insane  asylums.  My  friends  told  me 
that  I  needed   quiet  and  rest,  and  I  sought  them  in  the  city  of 

.     This  asylum  is  grand  in  outward  appearance,  surrounded 

by  grassy  lawns,  smooth  gravelled  walks,  greenhouses  and  great 
pyramids  of  beautiful  flowers. 

The  board  of  directors  was  composed  in  great  part  of  dis- 
tinguished politicians. 

Soon  after  I  first  went  there  the  chief  director  started  upon 
a  long  tour  to  aid  in  the  work  of  prison  reform.  Our  steward 
was  a  Christian  minister  ;  another  acted  as  chaplain.  The  physi- 
cians, matron,  and  principal  attendants  were  richly  dressed,  and 
wore  gold  watch-chains  and  diamond-rings. 

On  my  arrival,  about  dark,  an  attendant  sharply  called  out : 
"  Bed-time,  gents  ; "  and  soon  I  was  locked  in  a  sleeping  room 
with  seven  others  who  were  crazy  and  filthy.  Next  morning,  at 
dawn,  the  door  was  unbolted,  and  two  or  three  resolute  attend- 
ants rushed  in  with  a  hurried  "  good  morning,"  and  commanded 
every  patient,  sick  or  well,  to  rise  without  delay. 

There  were  about  fifteen  wards  for  men,  and  the  same  num- 
ber for  women.  The  first  of  these,  on  each  side,  was  warm  and 
comfortable  ;  most  of  the  others  were  cheerless.  In  the  best 
wards  were  the  strong,  robust  and  warmly-clothed.  In  the  others 
were  the  old,  the  paralytic,  the  enfeebled  and  thinly-clad. 

In  the  rear  of  the  asylum  was  a  yard  where  two  or  three 
hundred  patients  took  daily  exercise.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were 
unbolted  the  patients  began  to  descend  from  the  upper  wards, 
shouting,  scuffling,  and  jostling  on  the  way.     Among  them  was 
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a  feeble,  white-haired  old  man,  who,  as  he  arrived  at  our  ward, 
turned  aside  from  the  procession  and  leaned  against  the  wall  for 
support.  A  burly  attendant  shouted  :  "  Hurry  up,  old  dad;  don't 
stand  there  a-snivelin'  like  that,  'cause  if  you  do  I'll  come  there 
and  start  your  boots  for  you."  Into  that  cattle  pen  went  the  fee- 
ble and  the  suffering  as  well  as  the  wild  and  the  dangerous ;  many 
of  them  began  to  run  furiously  about  the  yard,  with  yells  and  im- 
precations as  they  dashed  through  the  clusters  of  timid  and  sickly 
men.  One  of  them  carried  a  cane  that  he  brandished  over  the 
heads  of  the  new  patients,  all  the  while  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  "  head  attendant." 

The  attendants  were  nearly  all  from  the  "  old  country,"  some 
of  them  only  just  arrived  ;  and  they  did  not  understand  our  lan- 
j  guage  well  enough  to  know  what  the  old  fellow  said. 

One  day  an  attendant  exclaimed  :  "  See  there  !  They  Ve 
put  that  pretty  country  girl  in  the  worst  ward  in  the  building,  and 
so  soon  after  her  folks  have  gone  home.  I  was  in  the  matron's 
room,  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  I  heard  her  promise  the  girl's 
father  and  mother  that  she  would  take  good  care  of  their  daugh- 
ter, and  now,  as  soon  as  they  're  gone,  they  put  her  into  the  worst 
ward  in  the  whole  building.  Look  at  that  old  Dutch  torment 
near  her.  Only  the  other  day  she,  and  two  or  three  more  about 
as  bad,  got  into  a  row  and  about  half  killed  a  couple  of  sickly 
patients  ;  and  now  they  put  our  pretty  country  girl  right  in  with 
this  bad  lot.  See!  she's  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
That 's  the  way  they  do  things  here,  and  I  s'pose  there  's  no  help 
for  it." 

The  common  attendants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  unsympa- 
thizing  and  rough  to  the  verge  of  brutality,  possessing  the  one 
qualification  that  has  secured  their  preferment — physical  strength 
combined  with  a  stoical  indifference.  Take  all  such  out  of  our 
asylums,  and  fi  1  their  places  with  humane  and  intelligent  persons, 
and  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those  "  obstinate  cases  "  would  be 
greatly  relieved. 

A  day  is  appointed  for  writing  letters,  but  a  patient  seldom 
knows  whether  his  letter  is  sent. 

Visits,  though  often  discouraged  by  the  officials,  if  friendly 
and  timely,  result  in  great  good  to  the  patients.  Let  no  one  hav- 
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ing  a  relative  or  friend  in  such  a  place  be  kept  from  visiting  such 
friend. 

"  Do  they  beat  and  kick  the  patients  in  that  asylum  ?  "  Yes, 
inflicting  punishments  all  the  way  from  petulant  assaults  to  those 
unaccountably  brutal.  Such  treatment  must  be  borne  in  silence, 
for  when  a  poor  insane  sufferer  is  once  imprisoned  he  leaves  be- 
hind him  all  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  must  henceforward  de- 
pend upon  the  whim  of  his  attendant. 

Insanity  is  on  the  increase,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  country  is  filled  with  greedy  relatives  and  impatient  husbands 
and  wives,  who,  with  easy  morality  and  unbridled  lust,  find,  in  our 
open  laws  upon  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  persons  in  insane 
asylums,  a  convenience  of  which  they  eagerly  avail  themselves. 

Geo.  H.  Bundy. 


Home  and  School  Teaching. 


I  am  in  the  midst  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
young  men,  representing  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
many  foreign  countries.  I  see  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  the  bad 
habit,  the  good  action ;  the  active  doing  and  the  purposeless  non- 
doing  ;  and  I  am  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  depressing, 
stultifying,  and  vitiating  influence  of  a  certain  kind  of  teaching. 
From  the  home  we  hear  that  "  children  should  be  seen,  not  heard." 
"  Keep  back,"  "  be  still,"  "  can't  you  keep  quiet,"  %i  don't,  don't," 
and  more  of  this  sort  is  thrown  at  healthy,  growing  boys  and  girls. 
From  the  church  and  Sunday-school  we  hear,  "  we  are  good  for 
nothing,"  "  there  is  no  good  in  us,"  "  filthy  rags,"  "  vile  worms," 
"  doing  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  "  Jesus  died  and  paid  it  all,"  and 
more  in  kind.  What  result?  The  hope,  confidence,  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  child  is  practically  killed — killed  by  those  who  think 
or  believe  they  lead  the  way  to  highest,  noblest  life.  Helpless, 
dependent,  they  look  to  others  to  do  their  thinking,  solve   their 
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problems,  do  their  work.  They  have  been  passive,  submissive, 
and  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands,  subject  to  any  influence,  easily 
led  or  persuaded,  having  no  mind,  no  will  known  or  recognized 
as  their  own. 

A  boy  who  has  always  been  petted  and  caressed  by  indul- 
gent parents,  goes  out  into  the  world.  He  stands  alone  in  the 
rapids — the  seething  whirlpool  of  business  life.  He  stands  on  his 
merits,  but  he  has  no  merits — so  he  feels  and  so  acts.  Some 
parent  said,  "  I  intend  to  indulge  my  children  as  much  as  possible 
now,  for  they  will  have  a  hard  enough  time  in  future  life."  They 
do  not  see  how  the  indulgence  now  is  the  prime  cause  of  their 
great  disappointment  and  sorrow  in  that  future  of  their  children. 

If  you  wish  to  have  your  children  become  headstrong,  un- 
obliging, utterly  selfish  men  and  women,  indulge  them  to  the 
uttermost  now.  Make  them  think  everything  was  created  for 
their  use.  If  you  wish  to  have  your  children  grow  in  the  image 
of  the  Divine  in  manhood  and  womanhood,  assure  them  early  in 
life  that  they  are  rich  in  possibilities  ;  and  teach  them  to  think, 
feel,  act,  for  themselves,  tempering  all  with  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  equal  right  and  responsibility  in  others. 

Take  the  world  over,  and  the  noblest  men  and  women  are 
those  who  were  taught  self-denial,  self-reliance  and  unselfishness 
in  early  childhood.  The  necessity  of  active  doing  was  laid  on 
most  of  the  world's  great  benefactors.  The  enthusiasm  and 
wild,  strong  life  of  youth  has  not  been  checked,  but  wisely  led, 
directed,  trained,  and  ever  encouraged — never  discouraged. 
Health,  energy,  ambition,  was  expected,  desired,  yet  ever 
watched,  disciplined  and  governed  until  self-government  com- 
manded confidence  and  respect. 

Look  around  you.  See  how  few  exhibit  confidence  and 
trust  tempered  by  prudence  ;  see  how  many  show  distrust  tem- 
pered by  fear.  The  world  is  sadly  in  fault  in  this.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  passive  minds  that  glory  in  being  nothing.  It  is 
their  religion,  their  hope,  their  future,  their  all. 

But  the  active  minds  determine  the  conditions  of  society, 
either  elevating  or  depressing  it.  Our  College  has  inscribed 
upon  its  walls  the  motto  of  Agesilaus  :  "  Teach  your  boys  that 
which  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men."    Beecher  says, 
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"Man  must  be  a  splendid  animal  if  he  would  do  great  work." 
To  insure  the  full  strength  and  service  of  this  animal  he  must 
not  chew  or  smoke  tobacco.  He  must  not  drink  intoxicants,  or 
be  intemperate  in  anything.  All  growth,  education,  training  and 
discipline  imply  activity. 

The  heart  and  mind  of  a  youth  must  be  awakened  to  active 
doing.  He  must  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  engine  within,  feel 
the  power  and  will  to  do.  He  must  realize  the  importance  of 
having  a  clear  head  to  pilot  and  direct  this  power.  "  Life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest."  Let  no  one  shirk  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
act.  Individuality  must  be  distinctly  asserted  and  realized.  It  is 
the  essential  negative  in  every  life,  after  which  comes  the  build- 
ing era,  in  which  man  sees  himself  as 

';  Part  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Let  all  teaching  inspire  youth  with  Bailey's  thought  :  "  He 
lives  most  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best."  Or 
with  another  let  them  sing  : 

"  If  you  would  make  life's  journey  safe  and  sure, 
Be  patient  to  endure  ; 
Let  all  your  thoughts  be  pure, 
Your  aspiration  high,  each  purpose  strong, 
To  strive  and  win  the  victojy  over  wrong." 

L.  F.  Gardner, 


Tessie's  Merry  Christmas. 

The  December  afternoon  was  cold  and  gloomy  everywhere, 
but  in  the  wide,  handsome  city  streets  the  neat  sidewalks  and 
the  fine  houses  had  a  look  at  least  of  wealth  and  comfort.  Here 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  where  were  crowded  a  cluster  of  wretch- 
ed hovels,  the  misery  and  cheerlessness  of  the  scene  were  inten- 
sified by  the  dull  sky  and  the  chilling  wind. 

These  squatter  houses  were  huddled  one  against  another  as 
if  so  they  might  keep  each  other  up,  some  of  them,  despite  this 
friendly  support,  leaning  over  at  an  alarming  angle.  The  old 
snow  was  trodden  to  mud  in  devious  paths  that  crossed  the  hill 
in  irregular  directions.  On  the  bits  of  fence  which  surrounded 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  habitations  were  hung  wretched  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  A  miserable  goat  was  regarding  some  of  th^s. 
as  if  wondering  whether  any  of  them  would  serve  for  a  meal. 
The  only  way  to  reach  this  curious  hamlet  was  by  a  path  which 
led  deviously  up  the  rocks  from  the  street  below.  These  rocks, 
indeed,  formed  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  this  refuge  for 
poverty.  They  rose  in  a  jagged  pile  thirty  feet  above  the  regu- 
lar grade  of  the  city,  and  thus  had  made  the  lots  on  which  they 
stood,  for  the  present,  undesirable  property  by  reason  of  the  cost 
of*  building  there.  So  that,  although  in  the  midst  of  a  closely- 
built  neighborhood,  this  block  was  as  yet  unimproved. 

The  path  leading  upwards,  always  rough  and  difficult,  was 
wet  and  slippery  now,  and  the  little  girl  who  was  climbing  it 
found  it  slow  and  laborious  work.  She  was  a  bit  of  a  child,  not 
more  than  seven  years  old,  shabbily  dressed  in  a  crimson  cash- 
mere frock  of  fine  quality  and  delicate  make,  and  wearing  a  bat- 
tered straw  hat.  From  under  this  looked  out  a  sweet,  delicate 
face,  with  gentle  blue  eyes  and  soft  fair  hair,  a  face  of  unmistaka- 
ble refinement,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  stained  and  soiled  and 
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had  a  wofully  pinched  and  hungry  look.  Over  her  arm  she  car- 
ried a  basket,  which  was  carefully  covered,  and  which  she  guard- 
ed from  any  harm  in  her  upward  scramble,  even  falling  down 
herself  rather  than  permit  her  precious  burden  to  drop. 

As  the  little  thing,  panting  with  her  struggle,  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  goat,  who, 
finding  no  nutriment  in  the  forlorn  rags  he  had  been  sniffing,  was 
strolling  about  in  search  of  other  amusement.  He  had  long  felt 
a  grudge  against  the  child  because  of  her  red  dress.  He  never 
saw  it  without  becoming  enraged,  and  now,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  frightened  little  face  and  the  crimson  frock,  he  squared 
himself  and  dropped  his  head  with  a  dangerous  look  in  his  un- 
reasoning black  eyes. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  her  old-time  foe,  the  little  girl  began  to 
cry.     Clutching  the  basket  more  tightly  than  ever,  she  said, 

"  Go  away,  naughty  Billy  !  "  and  then,  as  the  creature  took  a 
step  nearer  to  her,  she  shrieked  in  terror, 

-Ellen!  Ellen!" 

At  the  point  she  had  reached  there  was  a  large  rough  rock 
which  shelved  over  somewhat  on  one  side,  and,  just  as  the  goat 
rose  in  the  air  and  butted  ahead  dangerously,  the  child  by  a  sud- 
den spring  crouched  under  this,  crying  more  than  ever,  and  call- 
ing, whenever  she  could  get  breath,  "  Ellen  !  Ellen  !  "  in  pitiful, 
half-stifled  tones.  It  was  very  damp  and  muddy  where  she 
crouched,  her  clothes  were  getting  wetter  every  moment,  and  she 
was  shivering  with  cold  and  terror.  But  amid  all  her  distress  she 
hugged  the  basket  closely  to  her,  seeming  to  derive  some  feeling 
of  comfort  from  its  contact. 

The  goat's  hoofs  could  be  heard  crunching  about  on  the 
rock  above  for  some  minutes,  but  after  awhile  they  jumped  down 
and  trotted  away.  The  little  girl  cautiously  peeped  out,  and  see- 
ing that  her  enemy  had  disappeared,  she  scrambled  out  of  her 
hiding  place  and  began  to  move  towards  one  of  the  hovels.  But 
the  goat  had  only  gone  a  short  distance,  and  before  she  could 
reach  any  shelter  he  came  running  towards  her  with  awkward  and 
belligerent  leaps.  Seeing  now  no  chance  of  escape,  a  panic  of 
terror  overcame  the  poor  little  girl,  and  she  uttered  shriek  after 
shriek,  even  in    this  extremity,  however,  putting  her  basket  on 
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the  side  away  from  the  goat.  Her  cries  were  not  unheard,  and, 
just  as  the  goat  had  almost  reached  her,  a  stout  girl  of  fourteen 
came  running  out  from  behind  a  near  house.  She  was  armed 
with  a  large  stick,  which  she  brandished  threateningly  as  she 
cried, 

"  Shoo,  Billy  !  git  out,  you  beast,  git  out !  " 

The  goat  retreated,  and  Ellen  caught  the  sobbing  child  in 
her  arms. 

"  Poor  dear  little  darling  Tessie,"  she  said  in  a  tender  voice. 
"  Did  the  naughty  old  Billy  frighten  my  sweet  pet  ?  M 

"  O,  I  so  scared,"  sobbed  the  child,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  "  I  so  scared !  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  so  you  was  ;  but  he  can't  touch  you  no  more,' 
said  Ellen,  soothingly.     "  Come  along  home  now,  it  's  nice  and 
warm  there.     Here,  let  me  take  your  basket." 

But  Tessie  clung-  to  it. 

"  No,  no,  Ellen,  I  must  carry  it  myself;  "  and  as  she  held  the 
beloved  possession  to  her  heart  her  sobs  died  away  to  an  occa- 
sional convulsive  gulp. 

The  two  girls  passed  on,  hand  in  hand,  to  a  curious  structure 
that  they  called  their  home.  It  was  originally  a  large  packing- 
box,  which  had  been,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  boards,  made  into 
a  tiny  house  for  these  two  little  waifs.  Kind-hearted  Patrick 
Flynn,  who  worked  as  a  carpenter  when  he  was  sober  enough, 
had  patched  up  the  box,  which  he  had  begged  from  a  big  ware- 
house. It  had  been  placed  against  Patrick's  shanty  in  such  a 
position  that  the  pipe  from  the  cooking-stove  in  his  cabin  should 
pass  through  one  corner  of  it,  thus  giving  it  quite  a  comfortable 
degree  of  warmth.  Then  Patrick  had  set  in  a  square  of  glass  on 
one  side  for  a  window,  and  so  within  this  tiny  habitation,  four  feet 
wide  by  eight  feet  long,  the  children  had  made  a  home. 

The  furniture  in  these  narrow  limits  consisted  of  a  table  and 
two  low  stools.  There  was  a  roll  of  bedding  which  at  night  was 
laid  out  on  the  floor,  but  during  the  day  was  piled  up  in  a  corner. 
Into  the  wall  there  were  driven  a  few  pegs  on  which  hung  some 
articles  of  clothing,  and  there  were  pinned  up  for  ornament  half 
a  dozen  chromo  advertisements. 

Miserable  as  the  place  was,  however,  it  was  warm  and  dry  ; 
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and  when  Ellen  had  brought  Tessie  into  it,  and  closed  the  door, 
the  little  thing  began  to  brighten  up. 

"  I  sold  ten  boxes  of  matches,  Ellen,"  she  said,  with  her 
pretty  eyes  quite  shining,  (l  and  one  gentleman  gave  me  a  quar- 
ter. 

"  Did  he,  Tessie  ?  O,  how  nice  !  and  I  done  well  too,  to-day. 
I  sold  all  my  papers  first  off.    I  '11  put  the  money  away  in  our  bank." 

As  she  spoke,  Ellen  drew  an  old  box  from  under  the  table, 
and  put  out  her  hand  to  take  from  Tessie  the  basket  which  she 
still  held.  But  the  little  thing,  as  she  touched  it,  kept  hold  of  it, 
looking  at  Ellen  with  timid  deprecating  eyes. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Tessie  ?  "  Ellen  asked  curiously.  t(  What 
makes  the  basket  so  heavy  ?  "  and,  as  she  lifted  the  cover  and 
dimly  discerned  something  moving,  she  cried  out, 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  what  have  you  got  in  it  ?  " 

"  It 's  my  '  Kittie,'  "  said  Tessie  hurriedly  ;  "  I  so  lonesome, 
Ellen,  all  day  in  the  streets,  I  jess  t'ought  I  could  take  my  Kittie 
with  me,  and  she  's  been  real  good,  Ellen.  She  has  n't  meowed 
only  once,  and  I  guess  maybe  that  was  why  the  gentleman  gave 
me  that  quarter.  He  stopped  to  buy  some  matches,  and  he  heard 
Kittie,  and  then  he  laughed  and  gave  me  the  money,  but  he 
did  n't  take  any  matches." 

Ellen  kissed  the  little  pleading  face  that  was  upturned  to  her. 

■"  You  cunning  little  thing,"  she  said.  "  Well,  you  can  play 
with  Kittie  now  while  I  get  our  supper." 

Tessie  took  the  little  white  kitten  out  of  the  basket  and  ca- 
ressed it  for  a  while  in  happy  forgetfulness.  Ellen  laid  out  on  the 
table  a  piece  of  cheese  and  some  bread,  and  the  two  children 
were  just  about  to  begin  to  eat,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  stout 
Irish  woman  appeared.  It  was  Mrs.  Flynn,  and  in  her  hand  she 
carried  a  steaming  teapot. 

"The  crathers!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  the  two  children 
sitting  demurely  at  the  table.  "I  thought  you'd  be  afther  atin' 
your  bit  o'  supper,  and  I've  brought  yez  a  sup  o'  tay.  'Twill  be 
so  comfortable  like  this  cowld  night." 

Ellen  thanked  the  good  woman,  and  Tessie  said  with  a  little 
bow  and  smile,  that  were  curiously  well-bred  despite  her  torn 
clothes  and  dirty  face, 
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"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Missus  Finn." 

"  Ah,  she's  a  lady,  sure;  the  Vargin  persarve  her!  "  said  Mrs. 
Flynn,  and  as  by  reason  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house  she 
could  not  remain  without  keeping  the  door  open,  she  added: 

"  Troth,  me  room's  better  nor  me  company.  It's  broad  I 
am,  the  saints  be  praised,  but  the  doore  is  better  to  kape  the 
wind  out." 

As  she  went  away,  Tessie  looked  at  Ellen  and  said  wistfully: 

"  She  said  I  was  a  lady,  but  I  know  I  aint  any  more,  'cause  I 
so  dirty.  My  mamma  say  every  day  when  I  have  my  baff,  little 
ladies  love  to  be  clean." 

The  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  small  mouth  trembled 
as  she  added  pitifully, 

"  Ellen,  do  you  think  I  ever  see  my  mamma  anymore?  ' 

How  many  times  in  the  last  few  months  the  little  creature  had 
asked  the  same  question  !  Poor  Ellen  never  knew  how  to  answer 
it  except  by  hugs  and  kisses.  Now  she  comforted  little  Tessie 
as  well  as  she  could.  She  had  no  great  love  of  cleanliness  her- 
self, but  to  please  her  little  companion  she  got  some  water  and 
washed  her  face  and  hands  before  she  made  up  the  poor  bed  in 
which,  at  last,  Tessie  fell  asleep  with  the  kitten  by  her  side. 

Ellen  was  herself  a  waif  who  had  runaway  from  the  service  at 
which  she  had  been  placed  from  an  orphan  asylum.  She  found 
she  could  earn  more  money  and  be  more  independent  by  selling 
newspapers  than  as  the  drudge  of  cruel  employers,  and  she  was 
tolerably  well  established  in  her  trade,  at  which  she  held  her  own 
with  ready  wit  and  rude  courage,  when  one  night  she  found 
Tessie  crying  in  the  street.  The  child  could  give  no  account  of 
herself  except  that  she  had  run  away  from  a  bad  old  woman  who 
beat  her,  and  who  had  taken  her  from  her  mamma.  From  her 
confused  description,  her  mamma  lived  in  another  city — at  least 
she  had  been  brought  a  long  way  on  the  cars,  she  said. 

Ellen's  heart  was  touched  with  pity;  she  was  alone  and  so  was 
Tessie  ;  she  liked  her  because  she  had  run  away  like  herself,  and 
she  resolved  to  adopt  the  homeless  child.  It  was  after  this  that 
she  had  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  packing-box,  and  contrived 
to  make  a  home,  such  as  it  was,  for  herself  and  her  small  protege. 

Ellen  was,  in  her  way,  very  kind  and  very  careful  of  Tessie  ; 
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she  would  not  allow  her  to  go  far  away  to  sell  matches,  or  any- 
where but  in  certain  streets  that  she  knew,  and  where  she  could 
be  often  under  Ellen's  own  eye.  And  so  the  poor  little  thing 
had  become  somewhat  used  to  her  new  life,  which  was  at  least 
better  than  her  wretched  existence  with  the  wicked  old  woman 
who  beat  her. 

There  was  one  house  that  Tessie  often  passed,  but  never  with- 
out fear  and  trembling.  It  was  a  very  grand  house,  with  a  coach 
house  beside  it,  and  in  the  coach  house  lived  a  dog,  of  which 
Tessie  was  as  much  afraid  as  she  was  of  the  goat.  The  day  she 
took  her  kitten  with  her  she  would  not  go  by  it  at  all,  she  was  so 
afraid  that  the  wicked  dog  would  smell  out  her  pet  and  tear  it  in 
pieces. 

The  weather  grew  very  severe  after  this,  and  Ellen  felt  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  buy  for  Tessie  some  sort  of  garment  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  cold.  After  inspecting  the  stock  of  several 
second  hand  dealers  with  whom  she  was  acquainted,  she  came 
home  one  evening  in  triumph  with  a  queer  little  overcoat,  which 
had  evidently  once  been  the  property  of  a  boy.  It  was  much 
frayed  on  the  seams,  and  the  lining  was  ragged;  but  Ellen  dis- 
played it  triumphantly  to  Tessie,  whom  she  found  curled  up  with 
her  kitten  in  one  corner  of  their  shanty.  The  little  thing  was 
quite  blue  with  cold,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  wear  it  all  the 
time. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  see  how  you  will  look  in  it,"  said  Ellen  with 
great  pride,  as  Tessie  put  it  on.  "  It  only  cost  fifty  cents.  I 
bought  it  off  an  old  villain  that  wanted  a  dollar  for  it,  but  I  got  it 
for  fifty  cents,  and  it's  real  good  and  warm." 

"It  isn't  very  pretty,"  Tessie  replied,  evidently  not  sharing 
her  companion's  admiration;  "I  'member  last  winter  I  had  a  blue 
'elvet  coat." 

"  Did  you  really,  Tessie?  Blue  velvet!"  said  Ellen,  in  awe- 
struck admiration.     "You  must  have  been  awful  rich!" 

Clad  in  this  odd  garment,  a  few  days  later,  Tessie  was  on  the 
wide  avenue,  trying  to  sell  matches.  She  walked  along,  saying 
every  now  and  then,  "Matches!  matches!"  as  Ellen  had  taught 
her,  but  not  meeting  with  much  success  until  she  reached  the  big 
house  where  the  bad  dog  lived.     Seeing  that  the   coach  house 
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door  was  shut,  she  ventured  by,  though  not    without   hastening 
her  steps  ;  but  just  as  she   got  in  front  of  the  wide  entrance,  a 
man  whose  cigar  had  gone    out,  stopped  her  and  bought  a  pack- 
age- of  matches. 
<_> 

This  transaction  so  absorbed  Tessie's  attention  for  a  moment 
that  she  did  not  notice  that  a  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  side- 
walk, until  a  rough  voice  cried, 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  little  beggar." 

She  turned  a  frightened  face,  to  see  that  it  was  the  grand  foot- 
man who  lived  in  the  fine  house,  and  that  under  the  carriage  was 
the  dog  that  she  was  afraid  of — a  dreadful  dog  with  one  black 
eye  and  one  white  one,  and  black  and  white  spots  all  over  his 
body.  To  Tessie's  terror,  he  seemed  quite  a  demon,  and  with- 
out a  word  she  fled,  her  feet  winged  with  fear. 

She  did  not  notice  two  ladies  who  were  in  the  carriage,  one 
handsome,  well-dressed,  happy-looking ;  the  other  pale-faced, 
with  sad  eyes,  and  wearing  deep  mourning.  As  Tessie  turned, 
she  started  from  her  seat. 

"  O,  Maria,"  she  cried,  seizing  her  companion's  arm,  "  did 
you  see  that  child  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  notice  him,  Theresa,"  replied  the  other.  "  My 
dear  sister,"  she  added  very  kindly,  "  do  not  agitate  yourself  so 
needlessly.     Do  you  not  see  that  this  is  a  little  boy  ?  " 

The  pale  lady,  who  in  her  excitement  had  sprung  from  the 
carriage,  looked  after  the  tiny  running  figure.  Yes,  it  must  be  a 
boy  in  that  poor  ragged  overcoat,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  said : 

"  I  suppose  I  am  foolish  to  fancy  that  every  child  near  Tes- 
sie's age  is  my  lost  darling,  but  something  about  this  one  made 
me  think  of  her  so  strongly !  " 

As  they  slowly  walked  up  the  steps  her  companion  said 
gently : 

11  I  am  afraid  it  is  hardly  likely  she  is  here  in  New  York 
when  you  lost  her  so  far  away.  You  must  try,  dear,  not  to  think 
of  it  all  the  time." 

The  poor  lady  had  been  brought  to  the  great  city  to  distract 
her  mind.  As  if  anything  could  distract  the  mother's  heart  from 
mourning  for  her  child  ! 

Meantime,  Tessie  ran  on  until  she  was  around  the  corner, 
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and  then,  as  she  began  to  feel  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  as  it 
was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  she  started  for  her  poor  home. 

She  made  her  way  on,  comforted  by  selling  two  more  boxes 
of  matches,  and  so  had  got  over  her  terror  and  was  quite  happy 
when  she  reached  the  street  below  the  rocks. 

At  the  foot  of  the  path,  all  over  the  sidewalk,  a  crowd  of  boys 
was  collected,  evidently  much  excited,  while  from  the  rocks  above 
the  goat  looked  down  with  evil  curiosity.  Tessie  paused,  won- 
dering how  she  could  get  through  or  by  this  throng,  when,  from 
the  very  he^irt  of  it  where  the  boys  were  pressing  one  on  anoth- 
er with  sticks  and  stones  in  their  hands,  came  the  discordant  cry 
of  a  cat,  and  a  small  white  object  scrambled  up  the  rocks. 

"  It s  my  Kittie !  O,  it 's  my  Kittie !  "  said  Tessie,  and  she  flung 
herself  recklessly  into  the  midst  of  the  swaying  pushing  boys. 

"  Oh,  you  bad  things! '  she  cried  passionately.  "  Let  me 
by  !  It 's  my  Kittie  !  Cruel  wicked  boys  !  " 

With  all  the  might  of  her  small  strength  she  pushed  and 
struggled  to  reach  her  pet,  her  basket  dropping  in  her  distress,  her 
hat  falling  back,  her  blue  eye  flashing.  Just  then  a  well-directed 
stone  struck  the  cat,  and  with  another  cry  it  fell  down  the  rocks. 

"  My  Kittie  !  my  Kittie  !  you  Ve  killed  my  Kittie  !  " 

This  was  all  that  Tessie  could  say.  Tears  were  blinding 
her  eyes.  But  rescue  was  close  at  hand.  At  this  moment,  a  sud- 
den shower  of  newspapers  descended,  well-directed  missiles 
among  the  boys.  One  here  and  one  there,  folded  into  hard  wads 
and  flung  with  wonderful  precision  and  force,  they  struck  the  boys 
in  the  face  or  on  the  head,  producing  confusion  in  the  ranks,  and, 
immediately  after,  Ellen,  throwing  what  remained  of  her  papers 
as  a  broadside  into  the  astonished  enemy,  followed  this  up  by 
charging  upon  them  like  a  young  fury. 

"  Cowards!  cowards!'  she  cried.  "Aint  you  ashamed  of 
yourselves  ?  All  of  you  big  bullies  trying  to  kill  one  little  kit- 
ten!    Git  out!  go  away!     Be  off  with  you!" 

Every  word  was  accompanied  by  a  blow,  and  the  boys,  amazed 
and  disconcerted,  most  of  them  only  mischievous,  and  manly 
enough  not  to  hit  a  girl,  slunk  away,  so  that  Ellen  passed  through 
them  like  a  small  whirlwind,  seizing  Tessie  with  one  hand  on  the 
way,  and  with  the  other  picking  up  the  trembling  kitten. 
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This  afternoon's  adventure  was  quite  disastrous  to  the  two 
companions.  Tessie  had  lost  her  basket  with  all  its  contents, 
and  Ellen  had  destroyed  her  whole  afternoon's  supply  of  news- 
papers. The  little  kitten,  too,  was  seriously  hurt,  so  that, 
although  it  lived,  it  could  only  limp  about  with  a  broken  leg,  and 
poor  Tessie  shed  many  tears  over  the  sufferings  of  her  pet. 

The  day  before  Christmas  found  the  children  very  poor.  They 
had  no  money  in  their  bank;  it  had  all  been  used  to  set  Tessie 
up  in  business  again.  Ellen,  however,  who  was  always  cheerful, 
thought  that  the  great  feast  would  bring  generosity  to  all  hearts, 
and  that  Tessie  would  be  sure  to  do  well. 

She  washed  the  little  thing's  face  carefully,  and  combed  out 
her  fair  hair,  so  that  the  ringlets  hung  below  her  crumpled  hat. 

"  Now,  dear,  you  had  better  stay  out  pretty  late,"  she  said,  as 
she  kissed  Tessie  good  bye.  "  Christmas  Eve  there'll  be  a  good 
many  in  the  streets;  but  don't  wait  till  it's  real  dark,  you  know, 
only  just  kinder  dim." 

Obedient  to  these  instructions,  Tessie  walked  till  she  was  very 
tired,  but  as  she  sold  many  boxes  of  matches,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  money  given  her  also,  she  kept  on  until  the  twilight  be- 
gan to  gather  and  the  glow  of  gas  shone  from  the  houses. 

She  thought  at  last  that  she  must  go  home,  and  her  shortest 
way  lay  past  the  big  house  where  the  dog  lived.  Still,  he  was 
not  always  there  when  she  went  by,  and  so  she  boldly  walked 
on  until  she  got  opposite  the  windows  of  the  parlor.  There  she 
paused,  spell-bound.  The  curtains  and  blinds  were  pushed  back, 
and  she  could  see  rising  high  up  almost  to  the  ceiling,  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  all  ablaze  with  lights  and  glittering  with  beautiful  things. 
The  little  candles  shone  with  a  soft  glow,  their  yellow  lustre  fall- 
ing on  bright  colored  balls  and  motto  papers  full  of  candy,  and 
Tessie  could  just  see  the  head  of  a  lovely  wax  doll. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  the  contemplation  of  these  delights 
that  she  never  noticed  a  pale  lady  in  black  who  came  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  with  sad  eyes  into  the  street.  The  lady  stood 
in  shadow,  but  the  light  streamed  full  on  Tessie's  upturned  face. 

There  was  aery  inside,  but  at  this  moment  a  low  growl  close 
beside  her  startled  Tessie,  and  with  a  scream  of  terror  she  turned 
to  fly. 
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Too  late,  however.  The  dog,  who  was  not  bad  at  heart, 
but  like  all  aristocratic  dogs  had  a  dislike  for  shabbily  dressed 
people,  snapped  at  her  and  caught  a  bit  of  her  dress  in  his  teeth. 
Poor  Tessie  was  at  the  end  of  her  forces,  tired,  cold  and  hungry. 
This  attack  overcame  what  was  left  of  her  strength,  and  with  a 
shriek  of  utmost  fear,  she  fell  on  the  sidewalk  in  a  dead  faint. 

It  was  the  grand  footman  himself  who  drove  the  dog  off  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  eager,  excited  faces,  and  then  stooped  and 
raised  in  his  arms  the  poor  dilapidated  little  figure.  They  carried 
her  in,  and  laid  her,  in  all  her  wretched  rags,  on  a  sofa  in  the 
beautiful  parlor,  under  the  lights  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  the 
pale  lady  bent  over  her,  kissing  her  white  face  and  her  soiled 
blue  little  hands,  crying  with  tears  of  joy  : 

"It's  my  Tessie,  my  darling  child,  my  little  one  !  God  has 
given  her  back  to  me ! " 

For  a  few  moments  Tessie  lay  so  still  that  they  were  in  terror 
lest  her  feeble  life  had  gone  from  her  ;  but  at  last,  as  her  mother 
clasped  her  in  her  arms  and  warmed  her  in  her  bosom,  she  open- 
ed her  blue  eyes  and  cried  with  swift  joy  : 

"  Mamma!     Mamma!" 

While  Tessie's  mother  was  yet  hugging  her,  and  her  aunt  and 
cousins  were  looking  at  her  with  kindly  smiles,  there  was  a  wild 
ringing  at  the  front  door  bell,  a  summons  so  peremptory  and 
long  continued  that  the  ding  dong  of  the  silver  gong  resounded 
even  in  the  parlor,  and  the  grand  footman,  going  to  answer  the 
door,  was  presently  heard  in  violent  altercation  with  some 
one. 

"  She's  in  here  and  I  will  come  in!  I  shall  in  spite  of  you, 
you  stuck-up  monkey!"  shouted  a  shrill  voice. 

Tessie  started  from  her  mother's  arms. 

"  It's  Ellen,"  she  cried,  "  Ellen,  who  took  care  of  me.  Dear 
good  Ellen!" 

And  to  be  sure,  Ellen  came  flying  into  the  room  with  belliger- 
ent eyes.  But  when  she  saw  how  it  was,  and  all  the  story  was 
told  to  her,  she  would  have  turned  sadly  away,  only  that  Tessie 
clung  to  her,  and  her  mamma  said  : 

"  Yes,  darling,  Ellen  shall  go  back  with  us  to  our  home,  and 
live  with  you  always." 
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"  And  my  Kittie  too,"  said  Tessie,  "  my  dear  little  white 
Kittie!" 

Neither  were  good  Patrick  Flynn  and  his  wife  forgotten.  A 
generous  present  went  to  them  next  morning.  Indeed  every 
friend  in  Squatter  Town  was  bountifully  remembered;  while  in  all 
the  wide  city  on  Christmas  day  were  no  happier  creatures  than 
Tessie  and  her  mother,  Ellen  and  the  little  lame  white  kitten. 

Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 


A  Spirited  Brooklyn  Girl. 

In  justice  to  "  Our  Girls  "  I  wish  to  refute  the  base  calumny 
that  they  are  not  able  to  work  or  to  make  good  wives.  Not- 
withstanding the  charges  of  Dr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Bartley,  there 
is  "  an  army  of  bright  girls  "  in  Brooklyn  who  would  make  splen- 
did wives,  and  who  would  give  much  more  in  affection  than  they 
would  ever  receive,  could  they  but  find  men  who  would  not  con- 
sider that  they  were  conferring  a  great  favor  by  marrying  them. 

It  is  the  man  who  is  at  fault.  If  the  girl  is  not  pretty  he  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  address  her  twice.  You  say  there  are  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  New  York  who  dare  not  marry.  What 
are  they  ?     Of  the  whole  number  we  might,  perhaps,  trust  ten. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  alone,  but  for  girls  as  a  class. 
We  are,  say,  of  the  middle  class.  Take  a  dozen  of  us  and  put 
your  questions  to  us. 

i  st.  "  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  useful  things." 

2d.  "  What  in  particular  ?  " 

' 'Teaching,  telegraphing,  typewriting,  dressmaking,  keeping 
house,  etc.,  etc." 

3d.  "  Cook  ?  " 

"  Yes,  good  plain  cooking." 

4th.  "  Fine  needlework  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  hundred  things  in  sewing  and  embroidery  to 
unake  home  beautiful." 

5th.  "  Men's  shirts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  a  waste  of  time  ;  they  are  too  hard  to  suit. 
I  never  would  make  shirts  for  them." 

6th.  "  Chamber  work  ?  " 

"Certainly,  and  make  the  room  look  pretty  too.  Besides 
this  we  can  do  our  own  washing  and  ironing.    And  you  will  find 
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our  capabilities  doubled  when  we  find  some  one  to  work  for  who 
will  appreciate  us.  We  are  not  pretty,  and  have  not  time  to 
spend  in  taking  off  freckles  and  tan.  They  will  come  again  next 
summer.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  we  girls  go  out  camping 
on  an  island  in  Lake  George.  We  have  to  work  to  earn  the 
money  to  go,  but  we  enjoy  it  more  than  if  we  spent  the  money 
on  dress  ;  though  we  like  dress  too.  I  am  twenty-four.  I  have 
worked  for  myself  seven  years,  and  I  did  not  find  any  work  cut 
out  for  me,  but  built  up  a  school  out  of  nothing.  We  do  not 
have  time  to  run  after  men,  nor  would  it  be  considered  proper. 
But  the  men  do  not  look  for  the  right  kind  of  girls,  and  who  is 
to  "  open  the  cage  door  ?  "  I  would  die  for  a  good  man  ;  I  would 
not  live  with  a  bad  one.  Men  do  not  want  independent  girls  who 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  They  like  the  dependent,  clinging  kind. 
Girls  are  worth  more  than  they  have  credit  for.  As  for  that 
Mr.  Bartley,  I  would  like  to  give  him  a  lecture.  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  But  "the  cage  door  is  shut"  and 
it  would  not  be  proper.  A  Brooklyn  Girl. 

["A  Brooklyn  Girl  "  speaks  of  camping  on  an  island  in  Lake 
George.  Girls  get  much  more  pleasure  out  of  camp  life  than 
boys,  partly  because  it  is  rare  with  them,  but  more  because  they 
are  temperate,  reasonable,  and  innocent  in  their  habits.  Young 
men  take  along  guns,  fishing  tackle,  cigars,  perhaps  brandy  or  a 
couple  dozen  of  lager.  They  chase,  wound,  and  kill  beautiful: 
creatures.  This  pleasure  is  on  a  low  plane.  When  in  camp  life 
they  indulge  in  that  species  of  vulgar  stories  which  will  almost 
make  a  mule  blush.  This  is  all  very  low.  The  enjoyment  is 
coarse  and  sensual.  Of  course  there  are  young  men  who  do 
none  of  these  things,  but  a  vast  majority  do  them. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  you  how  girls  spend  their  time, 
but  their  pleasures  are  sweeter,  purer,  and  finer.  Some  girls 
temporarily  in  my  family,  went  off  the  other  day  on  what  they 
called  "  a  spree."  One  of  them  declared  it  should  be  a  "  regular 
bender."  We  all  know  what  these  expressions  mean  in  the 
mouths  of  young  men.  When  the  girls  returned  in  the  evening 
I  asked  them  in  what  their  "  spree,"  their  "  regular  bender"  con- 
sisted.    They  told  us  the  day  had  been  given  to  a  visit  to  High 
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Bridge,  to  the  Museum  in  Central  Park,  and  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory Building.  "  But  of  course,"  exclaimed  the  brightest  of  them, 
"  that  was  not  all ;  that  was  not  our  '  spree/  our '  regular  bender.' ' 
When  challenged  to  tell  the  whole  story,  they  confessed  that 
they  had  had  oyster  stews,  ice  creams,  and  sponge  cake.  These 
indulgences  were  their  "  spree,"  their  "  regular  bender." 

No  doubt  "A  Brooklyn  Girl "   and  her  companions   enjoy 
much  in  their  Lake  George  camping. — Ed.] 


Another  Reply  to  Dr.  Crosby. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  October  "Monthly,"  es- 
pecially Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  article  on  "Our  Young 
Women,"  and  your  response  to  the  same.  Now  let  me  inform 
you  that  all  young  women  are  not  useless,  idle,  inefficient  and 
extravagant.  I  know  of  one,  at  any  rate,  who  is  just  the  reverse. 
She  Is  of  age,  but  not  an  ancient  maiden,  either  in  looks  or 
action  ~  is  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  housework,  having  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  at  the  same  under  a  New  England  mother's 
instruction  ;  is  never  idle,  for  she  hates  laziness,  and  must  be  en- 
gaged in  some  useful  employment.  She  has  no  extravagant 
notions,  and  would  enjoy  above  all  things,  presiding  over  a  little 
home  of  her  own,  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  even  beginning 
in  a  small  way  to  fit  it  up  and  make  things  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive. She  would  think  herself  well  off  with  an  "eighteen 
hundred  dollar"  husband. 

This  young  woman's  health  is  excellent,  for  she  understands 
the  laws  of  health,  and  obeys  them.  And  yet,  with  all  these  ac- 
complishments (?)  she  still  remains  unmarried,  wisely  concluding, 
as  she  says,  to  remain  in  "the  frying-pan  "  rather  than  jump  into 
"the  fire"  by  uniting  her  fate  to  a  worthless  or  unappreciative 
•husband.  Louise. 

[This  young  lady  evidently  writes  of  herself.  We  have  no 
doubt  she  would  prove  a  treasure.  Young  gentlemen,  don't  be 
backward  in  coming  forward. — Ed.] 


Afterwards. 


"  It  won't  be  perfect  bliss.  You  are  expecting  too  much, 
Amy.  Robert  loves  you  devotedly,  but  you  are  losing  all  indi- 
viduality." 

"  I  am  very  happy,  Esther.  I  suppose  Robert  is  not  perfect, 
but  he  is  manly,  and  fond  of  me." 

"  But  is  he  more  anxious  for  your  happiness  than  for  his 
own  ?  Does  he  say  as  Wilhelm  Meister  said  to  Aurelia,  '  No 
woman  shall  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  love  from  my  lips 
to  whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  '  ?  Robert  is  ambitious. 
He  craves  approbation  and  you  give  it.  He  feels  the  stimulus 
of  your  presence  and  your  love." 

"  I  don't  think  Robert  is  selfish.  You  know  life  is  very  ab- 
sorbing to  an  active  man." 

"  But  love  is  not  self-abnegation,  Amy.  It  is  mutual  help- 
fulness. Lean  as  you  will,  only  command  reverence  while  you 
win  love." 

Amy's  house  was  beautiful.  Perhaps  she  idealized  her  hus- 
band, but  she  was  satisfied.  He  had  brought  purity  to  his  home, 
that  priceless  gift  of  one  immortal  being  to  another.  A  new  life 
had  come  into  the  family  circle — a  baby  girl,  with  her  father's  face 
cast  by  God's  hand  in  the  daintier  mold  of  womanhood.  He  was 
proud  of,  and  the  mother  grateful  for,  the  other  self.  But  there 
came  days  of  anxiety  and  nights  of  weariness. 

"  Robert,  won't  you  get  up  and  care  for  the  baby  ?  I  am  so 
tired!" 

"  I  must  have  sleep,  Amy,  and  not  be  bothered  at  night. 
She'll  get  over  crying  ;  "  and  he  soon  slept  heavily. 

The  mother,  wounded  at  heart,  crept  out  of  bed  and  carried 
the  baby  half  the  night  in  her  arms,  her  tears  falling  on  its  chubby 
face.  Robert  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  she  reasoned  to  her- 
self, but  then,  was  not  the  baby  his  child  as  well  as  hers  ? 

Lines  made  themselves  on  Amy's  young  face,  and,  day  by 
day,  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth,  it  might  be,  husband  and 
wife  grew  apart.     He  read  much,  she  little.    She  was  devoted  to 
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her  child,  he  to  business  and  his  own  plans.  Did  he  love  her  all 
the  time  ?  He  thought  so,  only  he  lacked  consideration.  She 
looked  carefully  after  his  every  comfort,  but  with  something  lack- 
ing from  the  old  joy  in  doing.  When  other  children  came,  not 
always  welcome  to  the  overworked  mother,  Robert  seemed  more 
and  more  a  boarder  in  his  home. 

Canon  Farrar  says  :  "One  loving  soul  has  a  soothing  power 
like  the  shining  of  the  sunlight,  or  the  voice  of  doves  at  evening," 
and  this  to  Amy  was  wanting.  Sunlight  and  evening  were  be- 
coming alike  to  her.  Robert  walked  sometimes  with  her  and  the 
children,  but  he  usually  enjoyed  nature  alone.  By-and-bye  Amy 
folded  her  hands  in  the  rest  that  comes  once  to  all. 

Did  Robert  mourn  her  ?  Yes,  for  she  had  made  his  home 
attractive.  Months  after,  when  he  grew  lonely  and  desolate,  he 
married  Esther.  Society  gossiped  and  marveled,  and  said  she 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Amy. 

"  Circumstances  make  men  as  they  make  women,  and  blind 
lack  of  consideration  can  be  cured,"  thought  the  new  wife. 

"  Where  are  my  slippers,  Esther?  " 

"  Just  where  you  left  them,  my  dear,"  said  a  voice  full  of  love 
and  kindness.  Robert  looked  for  a  moment  as  a  man  just  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  and  then  wisely  waited  upon  himself. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  go  away  on  an  errand  this  evening,  Rob- 
ert, and  you  '11  mind  the  baby,  and  make  the  children  happy,  I 
know,"  and  she  kissed  him  affectionately  and  closed  the  door. 

Robert  Holmes  seemed  waking  from  a  dream.  He  had 
rarely  spent  his  evenings  away  from  home,  but  never  in  caring 
for  children — his  children.  Shy  as  fawns,  they  came  up  to  talk, 
and  ask  for  stories,  and  finally  clambered  over  his  knees.  He 
began  to  wonder  after  all  that  he  and  Amy  had  not  enjoyed  the 
children  more  together.     Ah,  Amy  wondered  that ! 

Esther  said  he  had  done  beautifully,  and  the  children  were 
overjoyed.  It  does  little  hearts  as  much  good  to  conquer  affec- 
tion as  older  ones.  We  love  to  find  flowers  under  the  snow,  or 
birds'  nests  in  dead  hollow  trees. 

After  a  night  or  two,  Esther  said,  "Won't  you  read  to  us 
for  an  hour?  I  must  not  fall  behind  you,  or  we  shall  lose  our 
companionship." 
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Probably  he  would  have  preferred  reading  in  his  library 
alone,  but  he  acquiesced  ;  and  his  wife's  keen  criticisms  and  his 
children's  questions  gave  zest  to  the  evening. 

"I  think  I  shall  take  a  trip  on  the  lakes,  Esther,"  he  said 
one  morning.  "  I  am  overworked.  Quite  a  party  are  going, 
and  the  fishing  and  rowing  will  make  a  new  man  of  me." 

"  Excellent,  and  now  that  the  children  are  so  well  cared  for, 
I  will  go  with  you." 

He  couldn't  tell  the  new  wife  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
alone,  and  that  the  care  of  a  woman  might  prevent  rest  and  free- 
dom; besides,  she  seemed  so  happy  at  the  prospect,  that  he 
repressed  his  surprise.  Fond  of  rowing  and  genial  company, 
and  of  every  changing  phase  of  nature,  like  himself,  he  began  to 
think  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  not  to  have  brought  her. 
He  could  not  help  asking  himself  if  Amy  would  not  have  enjoyed 
all  this!  What  a  blessed  thing  is  conscience!  How  it  mellows 
hearts,  even  though  it  sometimes  does  its  work  too  late. 

He  was  beginning  to  understand  that  a  woman  must  receive 
affection  as  well  as  give  it ;  that  only  as  an  equal  in  this  highest 
companionship  which  we  call  marriage,  can  both  be  supremely 
happy.  The  dead  author  of  Hypatia  wrote  truly:  ''Whenever 
man  and  wife  are  really  happy  together,  it  is  by  ignoring  and  de- 
spising, not  by  asserting,  the  subordination  of  woman  to  man." 

Esther  cared  well  for  the  household,  but  she  advised,  was 
interested,  and  perhaps  gave  opinions  unsolicited  about  all 
matters  touching  the  man  she  loved.  Finding  her  judgment 
valuable,  he  began  to  depend  upon  it ! 

''What has  so  changed  Robert  Holmes?"  said  the  people. 
Did  he  love  the  second  wife  better  than  the  mother  of  his  five 
children  ?  God  forbid.  He  had  only  been  gently  led  by  a  strong 
woman  up  to  his  better  self.  He  had  learned — alas!  not  soon 
enoueh — how  a  sensitive  heart  will  break ;  how  a  man  holds  a 
woman's  life  in  his  hands,  and  forgets  what  a  beautiful  thing  he 
holds.  We  make  or  mar  the  lives  which  touch  ours.  O,  for  a 
prophetic  vision  which  would  let  us  see  the  strength  and  tender- 
ness, the  sublime  faith  and  love,  which  we  need  as  we  step  out 
into  the  precious  "afterwards"  of  marriage. 

Sarah  K.  Bolton. 


\ 


The  Disciples. 

The  religious  movement  inaugurated  near  the  beginning  of 
this  century  by  the  Campbells  and  others,  has  not  received  that 
careful  attention  from  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  that  so  important  and  successful  an  innovation  would  seem 
to  deserve. 

Starting  with  but  a  handful  of  adherents  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  Virginia,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Disciples 
have,  within  a  half  century,  increased  their  membership  to  about 
600,000,  and  their  hearing  to  about  1,000,000,  in  the  United 
States.  Besides,  there  is  a  considerable  membership  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  Australia.  The  Disciples  publish  a  large  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  and  have  twelve  colleges  and  many  other  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  movement  originated  in  a  desire  to  unite  all  Christians 
in  one  communion.  Fifty  years  ago  sectarian  strife  was  very 
fierce.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  that  Thomas  Campbell  was  cen- 
sured by  a  Synod  for  inviting  other  Presbyterians  than  those  be- 
longing to  his  particular  kind,  to  the  communion. 

To  correct  these  abuses  and  bring  all  Christians  into  a  lov- 
ing fellowship  was  the  aim  of  Campbell  and  his  co-laborers. 

OUR    FAITH. 

The  various  denominations  had  presented  certain  philo- 
sophical views  of  religious  truth  that  they  regarded  as  essential 
to  salvation,  and  had  made  these  their  "  Confessions  of  Faith." 
Persons  desiring  to  unite  with  such  churches  must  assent  to  these 
articles. 

The  Disciples  require  no  faith  in  dogmas,  but  only  belief  in  a 
person.  The  sinner  is  asked  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  Gospel  is 
to  be  preached  to  everybody,  to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  to  the 
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educated.  All  cannot  reason  on  metaphysical  questions,  but  all 
can  believe  in  a  friend.  Christ  is  presented  as  a  friend.  This  is 
the  creed  of  the  Disciples —  Hie  Messiahship,  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  He  takes  the  place  of  Articles  of  Faith.  Those  who 
believe  in  Christ,  loving  Him  with  all  their  hearts,  and  obeying 
Him  with  all  their  powers,  are  Christians. 

Another  salient  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  recognition 
of  the  exclusive  authorship  of  the  Bible.  The  Disciples  adopt 
the  language  of  Chilli ngworth  in  practice  as  well  as  in  name — 
"The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  the  religion  of  Protestants.,, 

This  leads  to  another  prominent  characteristic  of  the  move- 
ment— the  simplicity  of  Bible  conversions.  Jesus  preached  to  the 
people  ;  they  heard  the  Gospel,  with  its  evidences,  and  receiv- 
ing Christ  as  thus  presented — a  Divine  Saviour — they  yielded  a 
hearty  and  ready  obedience  to  Him  in  the  institution  of  baptism, 
thus  giving  themselves  to  Him  in  an  everlasting  covenant,  and 
receiving,  by  faith  in  His  promise,  an  assurance  of  remission  of 
sins.  Thus  we  rid  ourselves  of  those  mysterious  dreams  and 
revelations  of  forgiveness  that  have  left  so  many  in  the  "Slough 
of  Despond,''  as  the  feelings  ebbed  and  flowed,  now  hopeful 
and  now  despondent.  On  the  moral  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Disciples  are  in  accord  with  all  other  orthodox 
churches. 

THE    PROBABLE    RESULT. 

There  is  evidently  a  constant  advance  toward  union  among 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  as  is  shown  by  the  friendly 
feeling  between  them,  by  their  working  together  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  in  Sunday  School  Conventions  and  Associations.  And 
this  approach  to  union  is  in  the  direction  above  named,  viz., 
simply  as  lovers  of  Christ.  How  much  we  as  a  people  may  have 
done  to  bring  this  about,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire. 

y.  C.  Goodrich. 

[Among  the  prominent  adherents  of  the  "  Disciples,"  we 
may  mention  the  late  Judge  Jere  Black  and  President  Gar- 
field.— Ed.] 


Reflections  upon  "  Reminiscences." 

I  have  just  been  reading  again  "  Reminiscences,"  in  the  first  f 
number  of  Dio  Lewis's  Monthly,  and  although  I  wrote  the 
article,  and  every  incident  related  there  is  indelibly  engraven  on 
my  mind,  yet  reading  these  few  pages  has  started  another  train 
of  thought.  I  might  continue  to  relate  wrongs,  mistakes  and 
wanton  cruelties  that  have  passed  under  my  observation  in  con- 
nection with  asylum  life,  but  to-day  I  prefer  expressing  a  few 
thoughts  and  reflections. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  of  treating  the 
insane  in  our  large  prison-asylums,  will  show  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual cruelties,  but  also  the  facilities  which  these  asylums  possess 
for  perpetuating  and  increasing  the  terrible  malady  which  they 
profess  to  alleviate  and  cure. 

Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  well  known  as  an  advocate  of  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  remarked  in  an  address  that  the 
"  prevention  of  insanity"  should  command  the  first  ^tudy  of  phy- 
sicians as  well  as  of  the  people.  "  But,"  continued  the  learned 
Doctor,  "  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended for  asylums,  nothing  is  done  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease.     The  asylums  do  not  seek  to  prevent  the  malady." 

Is  not  the  Doctor's  statement  correct  ?  Which  of  our  asy- 
lums sends  out  bulletins  of  warning  against  the  hidden  rocks 
which  daily  wreck  the  health  and  strength  of  scores  of  our  nervous 
and  eager  people?  What  asylum  physician,  profiting  by  his 
opportunities  for  observation,  scatters  broadcast  hints  for  cures 
in  the  primal  stages  of  insanity,  or  throws  out  hygienic  sugges- 
tions for  preventing  even  the  inception  of  the  disease? 

Said  a  careful  coachman,  "  I  do  not  know  how  near  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  I  could  safely  drive  ;  I  always  keep  as  far  from  the 
edge  as  possible."     Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  the  precipice  of  in- 
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sanity.  Physicians  should  not  wait  for  people  to  enter  a  mad- 
house ;  but  every  medical  man  and  woman  should  deem  it  a  duty 
to  so  instruct  the  people  as  to  prevent  that  sad  deterioration  of 
the  human  system,  which  destroys  the  delicate  organs  in  which 
mental  life  exists.  Such  directions  for  health  as  are  found  in 
Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  are  of  more  value,  as  preventives  of  insan- 
ity, than  all  the  reports  or  suggestions  yet  given  by  superintend- 
ents or  other  asylum  officials. 

But  to  thousands  of  sufferers  these  health  suggestions  have 
come  too  late.  Already  the  seeds  of  mental  weakness  are  im- 
planted, and  will  germinate  before  ordinary  hygienic  rules  can 
arrest  the  decay.  For  these  cases  there  must  be  immediate 
specific  remedies.  To  indiscriminately  hurry  all  these  diseased 
persons  into  asylums,  is  not  only  barbarity,  but  very  unscientific 
treatment. 

An  intelligent  physician  recently  observed  : 

' '  It  is  twenty-five  years  since  I  have  consigned  a  patient  to 
an  insane  asylum.     I  cure  my  own  insane." 

"  What  are  your  methods,  Doctor?  "  I  inquired. 

"  My  methods  are  as  various  as  my  patients.  Every  case 
requires  its  own  therapeutics." 

Such  a  physician  is  a  jewel  in  his  profession.  All  practition- 
ers should  emulate  his  practice. 

Do  our  asylums  adapt  their  therapeutics  to  each  individual  ? 
They  cannot.  They  have  multitudes  to  treat,  and  all  must  be 
herded  together  without  regard  to  the  vast  differences  in  their 
tastes  and  mental  powers. 

Of  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some  time  supervisor  in  an  asylum 
where  there  were  fifteen  hundred  patients,  I  asked  this  question  : 

"  You  say,  sir,  that  one  of  your  duties  was  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  medicines  for  the  patients — what  medicines  were 
chiefly  used  ?  " 

"  Chloral  and  whiskey,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Chloral  and  whiskey?"  I  thoughtfully  repeated.  "  Can 
there  be  a  worse  compound  for  the  delicate  nervous  systems  of 
human  beings  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  is  a  very  injurious  compound,"  was  the  gentle- 
man's reply. 
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The  late  Dr.  Beard,  in  consultation  with  a  Massachusetts 
lady,  stated  that  "  chloral  would  produce  insanity/'  Why,  then, 
do  asylum  physicians  prescribe  it  for  their  patients  ?  Do  they 
wish  to  create  chronic  conditions  by  which  the  monster  institu- 
tions will  always  be  kept  full,  and  thus  their  "  maintenance  fund" 
be  assured? 

Maudsley,  the  distinguished  English  alienist,  says  that  "  all 
insane  people  are  sick  people."  Griesinger,  the  noted  German 
author,  declares  that  "  insanity  is  but  a  symptom  of  some  occult 
disease." 

These  diseased  people  may  be  able  to  sit  up,  to  walk,  to 
eat,  and  even  to  work  ;  but  somehow  and  somewhere  in  the 
intricacies  of  their  organisms,  disease  lurks.  Among  the  poor  it 
may  be  the  result  of  hard  labor  and  insufficient  nourishment ; 
among  the  self-indulgent  rich  it  may  be  consequent  upon  too 
much  ease,  and  an  over-supply  of  rich,  stimulating  food,  or  the 
germs  of  the  malady  may  have  been  inherited,  or  caused  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  excess  of  indulged  passion. 

Shall  all  these,  the  young  and  old,  the  delicate  and  coarse, 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  be  crowded  together  in  one  build- 
ing, or  be  kept  under  one  superintendent,  and  treated  by  one 
system  ? 

M.  Eugenia  Berry. 


Up  and  Down  in  Norway. 

"  Hvad  er  det  der  ?     Pas  paa  !     Langsom.     Stop !  '■ 

The  Captain's  last  word  was  plain  enough.  The  stopping 
of  the  steamer  was  sufficient  explanation.  His  conversation  with 
the  Norwegian  fishermen,  who  met  us  with  warning  words  as 
they  suddenly  emerged  from  the  fog,  was  quite  unintelligible,  for 
in  my  early  education  the  study  of  Norsk  had  somehow  been 
overlooked. 

The  fog  soon  lifted,  and  a  panorama  of  unique,  picturesque 
beauty  burst  upon  the  view  as  we  came  near  Stavanger.  It  was 
now  the  summer  solstice,  but  snow  still  crowned  the  encircling 
mountains.  We  were  only  forty-eight  hours  from  England's 
green  and  sunny  shores,  and  the  change  was  abrupt  and  striking. 
We  almost  seemed  to  be  in  Switzerland,  looking  at  the  Bernese 
Oberland.  An  unusually  severe  winter,  however,  accounted  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  snow.  The  fields  were  verdant  and 
the  air  comparatively  bland.  Fair-faced  Scandinavian  girls  and 
boys  were  playing  in  the  streets,  and  some  were  trying  their 
muscle,  rowing  in  the  bay.  I  helped  one  of  them  off  the  pier 
into  her  skiff,  saying  "Pas  paa,"  "take  care" — that  being  the 
extent  of  my  Norsk  vocabulary  at  that  time.  She  smiled  and 
took  up  her  oars  and  pulled  away  gracefully,  as  if  at  home  in  a 
boat.  The  donkeys  and  the  drays,  the  wooden  shoes,  the  fluted 
tiles,  the  dress  and  speech  of  the  people,  were  attractive  to  a 
stpanger,  as  well  as  the  shops,  the  houses,  and  the  cathedral,  into 
which,  in  turn,  we  looked. 

The  most  striking  novelty  in  Norway  was  its  interminable 
day.  Going  to  bed  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Why 
should  we,  so  long  as  one  can  read,  even  undt:*  a  cloudy  sky,  all 
night  ?  I  have  heard  of  youthful  lovers  who  are  wont  to  call  on 
their  betrothed  to  spend  an  afternoon,  that  is,  "  till  dark."    Under 
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these  summer  skies  they  might  stay  three  months  !  Were  they 
wedded  in  winter  they  would  have  three  months  of  night  to 
match  their  wooing  by  day, 

"  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 

Passing  Kopervik,  with  its  moors  and  pasture  lands,  we  soon 
saw  the  ancient  pillar  called  St.  Mary's  Needle,  inclined  towards 
the  wall  of  the  Church  of  Augsvaldsnces.  The  legend  says  that 
when  it  touches  the  wall  the  world  will  end.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  "  sund  "  are  Druidic  stones  with  ghastly  memories 
attached.  One  of  them  is  now  painted  in  alternate  stripes,  white, 
yellow,  and  black,  and  supports  telegraph  lines,  a  striking  picture 
of  the  juxtaposition  of  ancient  superstition  and  modern  intelli- 
gence. Further  on  there  is  a  tall  red  obelisk,  that  marks  the 
grave  of  a  Norwegian  king  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  1164. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  the  wreck  of  a  large  new 
steamer,  lost  on  her  first  voyage,  caught  in  one  of  the  maelstroms 
that  make  this  coast  perilous.  The  tides  and  currents  proved 
stronger  than  steam. 

"  She  hadn't  way  enough  on,"  said  the  officer  who  called  my 
attention  to  the  wreck,  "  for  she  was  going  at  half  speed." 

That  is  just  the  trouble,  thought  1,  with  many  a  young  fellow 
wTho  lacks  the  inward  momentum  of  principle,  the  power  of  moral 
character  to  carry  him  safely  amid  the  vortices  of  temptation. 
They  have  not  "  way  "  enough. 

Lyderhorn  looked  down  from  its  serene  heights,  crowned 
with  sunshine,  and  mellow  Sabbath  bells  filled  the  morning  air 
with  music,  as  we  steamed  into  the  port  of  Bergen,  where  we 
remained  till  Monday  afternoon.  This  seven-hilled  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Norway,  and  its  name  signifies  "a  meadow 
among  the  mountains."  It  was  a  royal  residence  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  most  important  land  and  naval  battles  of  sub- 
sequent centuries  were  fought  here.  It  had  thirty  churches  and 
monasteries.  The  Hanseatic  League  gave  impulse  to  its  traffic, 
and  Bergen  became  the  largest  and  busiest  center  in  the  kingdom. 

Its  picturesque  situation  charmed  me.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  sweet  tranquillity  of  that  June  morning  as  we  entered  Ber- 
gen.    I  have  spent  five  summers  abroad,  and  seen  much  of  Euro- 
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pean  scenery,  from  the  Hebrides  to  Venice,  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Madrid  and  beyond,  but  few  points  of  more  alluring  loveliness 
have  arrested  my  attention  than  that  old  Norwegian  seaport, 
with  its  noble  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  its  smiling  environs,  ly- 
ing warm  and  bright  under  those  cloudless  Sabbath  skies. 

Three  things  make  a  summer  excursion  along  the  western 
coast  of  Norway  most  enticing  to  a  traveller.  The  scenic  gran- 
deur of  those  stern,  solemn,  awe-inspiring  mountains,  austere  and 
bold,  and  glorious  in  their  strength  and  solitude,  is  the  first.  Their 
gray  and  melancholy  peaks  often  rise  sheer  and  clear  from  the 
fiords  to  a  considerable  height,  and  present  sometimes  a  weird 
and  fantastic  shape,  as  at  the  Lofoden  Islands,  with  their  count- 
less pinnacles,  compared  to  sharks'  teeth  ;  or  the  Seven  Sisters, 
4000  feet  high,  that  seem  to  clasp  each  other  with  frosty  fingers 
in  the  upper  air  ;  or  most  notable  of  all,  perhaps,  the  Giant  Horse- 
man, under  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  mysterious  presence  that  every 
Norseman  feels,  and  in  which  he  has  a  superstitious  awe.  This 
suggests  another  element,  the  historic  and  legendary  interest 
attaching  to  these  localities.  The  old  Vikings  have  left  their 
memorials  on  sea  and  shore.  It  is  delightful  to  look  at  this  grand 
scenery  through  the  misty  perspective  of  romance  and  mytholo- 
gy. But  more  than  all  is  the  bewitching  beauty  of  a  ceaseless 
day,  which  invests  with  a  subtle  charm  that  which  otherwise 
might  be  bleak,  bare,  and  chilling.  The  fine  gradations  of  color 
in  sky  and  sea,  on  mountain  and  moor,  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions in  these  high  latitudes  where  there  is  no  night,  give  a  plen- 
ary and  crowning  glory  to  the  view. 

To  tell  the  attractions  of  this  one  town  of  Bergen  would  re- 
quire a  book.  To  the  lover  of  antiquity  the  museum  affords 
materials  for  frequent  and  prolonged  study  ;  to  the  lover  of  art 
there  is  the  gallery  of  paintings  by  native  artists  ;  to  the  philan- 
thropist the  oldest  and  largest  hospital  for  lepers  in  Europe  is  full 
of  interest ;  and  to  one  who  studies  social  and  church  life,  the 
Norwegian  Sabbath  congregations  and  worship  present  many 
suggestive  features.  All  of  these  were  in  turn  enjoyed  by  me 
during  a  short  stay.  Our  steamer  then  pointed  still  further  north 
to  Trondhjem,  and  of  this  quaint  old  place  and  its  people  and 
customs  another  article  may  treat.  E.  P.  Thwing. 


An  Incident  in  Washington  Life. 

There  is  a  house,  large,  roomy,  and  filled  with  many  memen- 
toes telling  of  a  wealthy  past,  in  this  city,  not  far  from  Fourteenth 
Street ;  but  the  number  shall  be  curtained,  and  the  name  of  the 
worthy  lady  who  occupies  it  shielded  by  a  veil  for  the  present. 
She  has  seen  life  in  many  of  its  phases,  and  tasted  many  of  its 
vicissitudes.  She  has  been  pleased  to  give  charity  while  sitting 
in  an  elegant  carriage,  and  she  has  followed  the  ambulance  on 
the  battle  field,  and  ministered  to  the  commonest  necessities  of 
the  wounded.  Among  her  varied  experiences  is  one  which  is 
here  narrated,  at  least  the  first  chapter,  for  there  was  another 
chapter,  finished  in  the  courts,  as  a  sequel  to  this. 

In  the  evening  of  her  life  it  has  become  necessary  to  share, 
for  the  sake  of  income,  her  house  with  others,  and  it  is  divided 
off,  and  the  rooms  let  piecemeal  to  Congressmen,  lawyers,  corre- 
spondents, et  al.  One  room,  with  a  quaint  old  chest  in  the  corner, 
is  reserved  for  herself,  and  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  not  long 
since  of  looking  over  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  brilliant  days 
gone  by.  But  that  chest  is  not  before  us  now.  It  enters  only 
slightly  into  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  its  mysteries 
and  its  wealth,  and  the  legends  connected  with  it,  must  be  left  till 
another  time. 

There  is  in  the  house  a  well-lighted  dining-room,  with  a 
kitchen  attached,  and  all  the  customary  arrangements  for  main- 
taining a  cuisine  without  interfering  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
residence,  and  it  was  decided  to  find  an  occupant.  He  came. 
He  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was  quick-witted.  He  saw  a  lady 
advanced  in  years,  of  gentle  bearing,  with  but  three  servants, 
but  from  long  service  they  had  partaken  of  her  spirit  and  man- 
ner, and  were  gentle,  kind  and  obliging,  and  there  was  a  chance 
for  him.  He  would  rent  the  dining-hall  and  maintain  a  "  quiet 
yet  fashionable  restaurant."  He  bowed,  and  with  true  French 
courtesy,  said:  "  Ze  Congressmen  sal  come  to  ze  table  d*  hole; 
ze  ladie  and  ze  petit  gar^on.  Ze  Madame,  her  advocat  sal  draw 
ze  papaire,  ze  document.    I  vill  feed  ze  Madame  ze  elegant  food." 
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Various  letters  and  testimonials  were  produced;  the  way 
seemed  clear  ;  an  attorney  was  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  the 
requisite  agreement,  with  the  understanding  that  in  about  four 
days'  time  the  necessary  investigations  would  be  made  and  com- 
pleted, the  papers  drawn,  and  everything  made  ready  for  signa- 
ture, to  be  followed  by  immediate  occupancy — provided  the 
investigations  proved  satisfactory. 

"  Eet  is  ver  good  ;  ze  Madame  is  one  business  madame.  I 
vill  vait  ze  pleasure  of  ze  lady,  mais,  pardon,  Madame,  ze  floor 
and  ze  vindow,  ze  list,  you  call  him  inventory.  I  vill  help  ze 
advocat.  It  not  take  so  long.  My  domestique,  I  pay  him  hees 
vage,  and  he  do  nothing  ;  he  is  ze  idle.  I  vill  tell  him,  and  he 
sal  assist  in  ze  preparacion." 

Madame,  however,  thought  it  wise  to  act  not  toe  hastily, 
and  advised  that  the  eager  Frenchman  pause  in  his  onward  mad 
career,  and  not  introduce  his  help  until  the  proper  time  had  come  ; 
but  feeble  health  and  growing  years  had  taken  away  the  emphasis 
that  twenty  years  ago  would  have  commanded,  and  while  she 
mildly  protested,  what  was  her  surprise  to  find  a  fine-looking,  old 
gray-headed  man  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  cook,  an  ancient 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  stock,  aiding  in  every  conceivable 
way,  showing  his  skill  in  turning  a  steak  so  well  that  an  extra  cut 
was  put  on  the  broiler,  and  he  himself  was  received  as  one  of  the 
coming  family.  His  politeness  went  so  far  that  he  went  to  mar- 
ket and  brought  back  a  well-loaded  basket  of  groceries,  but 
speaking  no  English,  at  least  pretending  to  speak  none,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  master  to  explain. 

"  Eet  is  all  right;  I  sal  pay  heem.  I  pay  heem  by  ze  month. 
He  must  not  be  idle.  He  sal  aid  in  ze  prepara-ase-on  vhile  ze 
bonne  Madame  make  ze  investigate.     Eet  ees  all  right/' 

With  smile  and  bow  and  wave  of  hand  he  gained  a  foot- 
hold, and  when  night  folded  her  ebony  wings,  there  was  no  place 
of  rest  for  the  gray-haired  servant.  He  labored  till  very  late, 
and  sympathy  gave  permission  that  he  tarry  in  the  servants' 
quarters.  The  old  man  was  thankful ;  he' bowed  his  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  shown  and  went  to  bed,  and  the  next  day  became 
so  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  premises  about  to  be  rented, 
and  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-servants,  and  so 
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attentive  to  their  wants,  and  so  willing  to  spend  a  few  paltry 
cents  if  he  could  thereby  add  to  the  delicacies  on  their  table,  that 
they  forgave  his  inability  to  converse  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
aided  him  in  every  way  they  could. 

The  investigation  regarding  the  antecedents  of  Monsieur 
did  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory,  and  while  they  were  in  progress 
it  was  noticed  that  a  large  amount  of  crockery  and  glass-ware, 
as  well  as  silver- ware,  had  been  removed  to  the  basement  by  the 
old  man,  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  dining-hall  and 
reception-rooms.  It  was  also  noticed  by  a  fellow-servant  that  he 
was  restless  during  the  night.  He  did  not  sleep  well ;  he  was 
passing  to  and  fro,  but  did  not  apparently  do  anything  except  dis- 
play great  uneasiness.  When  he  became  aware  that  every  time 
he  left  his  couch  it  was  known,  he  subsided.  The  morning  came 
and  with  it  the  energetic  "  parlez  vous."    He  went  to  the  cook. 

"  I  veel  take  you  ;  you  sal  be  my  cook.  I  vill  pay  you  by 
ze  month  in  advance.  In  tree  days  I  gif  you  a  month's  vage. 
Ze  Madame  geev  consent.  I  pay  in  tree  day.  I  vill  hav  ze  key 
to  ze  room,  ze  pantry ;  ze  everyting  sal  be  fixed.  I  geev  you  ze 
month's  vage  in  tree  day." 

The  ebony  ancient  was  delighted.  She  would  still  be  with 
her  mistress,  would  still  be  cook,  and  also  have  the  Frenchman's 
servant  and  the  Frenchman's  gold  as  her  companions.  The 
Madame  approved  the  idea  that  Chloe  should  remain  as  cook  to 
any  one.  who  rented  the  dining-room,  and  all  went  smoothly  on 
for  a  few  brief  hours.  The  Frenchman  was  too  fast  ;  he  was  too 
eager  to  have  new  keys  to  all  the  locks  in  his  department,  and 
seemed  to  be  particularly  skilled  in  filing  and  fitting  them  him- 
self. He  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  ebony 
daughter  of  Ham,  to  whom  the  month's  wages  were  to  be  paid  in 
advance  ;  but  she  was  too  true  to  her  mistress,  and  the  alluring 
prospects  held  out  failed  to  get  the  wished-for  keys,  and  so  he 
went  to  fitting  keys  for  himself.  The  good  madame  did  not  like 
the  sound  that  creaked  its  way  through  the  crevices,  to  the  room 
where  she  lay  on  a  weary  couch.  Her  suspicions  were  aroused. 
She  wanted  no  trouble,  but  she  must  not  have  keys  made  or 
given  except  as  she  gave  them,  and  the  servant  was  called  and  a 
friend  sent  for.  .._..—-■-■- 
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"  I  do  not  like  the  way  things  look,  and  shall  not  give  any 
possessions  in  a  precipitate  way.  I  should  prefer  to  have  no  more 
done,  and  no  occupancy  whatever  given,  until  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Parlez  Vous'  credentials  is  completed." 

The  message  was  delivered,  and  with  a  look  of  scorn,  rolled 
up,  condensed,  bent  back,  and  twisted  into  a  whirlwind  of  passion, 
Monsieur  declined  to  receive  the  message  or  speak  with  any  but 
"  ze  Madame." 

V  The  Madame  is  unable  to  see  you,  and  did  not  expect  to 
see  you  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  days." 

"  But  I  vill  see  ze  Madame,  sacre-e.  I  have  sent  for  my 
vife  ;  ze  vife,  she  vill  come  to-day.  She  vill  help  ze  Madame.  Ze 
advocat,  he  vill  draw  ze  document,  ze  papaire,  and  give  me  one 
extra  room.     I  vill  take  care  of  ze  lady.     Show  me  ze  Madame." 

The  "  advocat "  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  drafting 
the  agreement,  presented  himself  upon  the  scene.  Two  ways 
were  open,  but  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  health  of  the  gentle- 
woman, and  the  absence  of  anything  except  suspicion,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  let  the  frog-eater  have  his  own  way.  Meanwhile  some  in- 
teresting precautions  were  taken. 

He  went  to  work,  reassured.  The  extra  room  was  selected, 
to  be  occupied  by  himself  and  wife,  and  when  night  had  brooded 
over  the  scene,  and  the  servants  had  quietly  retired,  the  French- 
man and  his  aid  were  left  in  sole  possession  of  the  newly-leased 
premises,  and  were  busying  themselves  for  "  ze  grand  opening  of 
ze  fashionable  restaurant "  on  the  morrow. 

The  evening  passed.  The  Frenchman's  wife  was  busy  in 
her  room,  when  close  to  the  witching  hour  of  twelve  she  joined 
her  loving  spouse.  The  gas  was  turned  out,  and  three  quiet 
figures  slipped  softly  down  through  the  passage-way  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  quietly  passing  through, 
they "  Wait  a  moment !  " 

The  words  came  from  a  tremendously  firm  voice,  a  lantern 
lit  up  the  scene,  and  the  three  Frenchys,  each  with  a  heavy 
basket  full,  were  received  into  the  loving  arms  of  six  healthy 
policemen.  The  baskets  were  returned,  and  the  Madame's  silver- 
ware and  bed  linen  restored,  while  they  sought  the  soft  side  of  a 
cell  bedstead.  Carlmeth. 


A  Balky  Mule. 


One  day  last  spring,  while  coming  up  Fulton  Street  in  this 
city,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  crowd  a  little  way  up  the 
street.  Upon  reaching  it,  I  elbowed  my  way  through,  and  found 
it  was  a  case  of  balky  mule.  The  mules  were  small,  the  load  of 
brick  large,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill  one  mule  conclud- 
ed to  retire  from  business. 

The  driver  was  a  big  brute,  and  flourished  a   savage    black- 
snake  whip.     One  fellow  in  the  crowd  cried  out, 
"  Cut  him  under  the  belly." 

Another   cried,  "  Hit  his  ears.     That'll  fetch  him." 
And  still  another,  "  Build  a  fire  under  him.     Here's   some 
straw  !     Build  a  fire  under  him.     That'll  fetch  him  sure." 

The  driver  was  meantime  busy  with  his  black-snake.    I  cried, 

"  Don't,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't!     That  won't  do  any  good." 

"  Who  zxeyoti?     Mind  your  own  business,  and  I'll  'tend  to 

mymule  ;"  and  the  crowd  hooted,  "  Out  with  him !  out  with  him ! 

Give  him  the  whip." 

Just  then  a  big  negro  stepped  forward,  and  said, 
"  Boss,  if  you'll  stop  lickin'  'im,  I've  got  some    medson  't'ill 
cure  'im." 

"  You  shet  up,  or  I'll  give  it  to  you,"  was  the  driver's  reply. 
With  a  broad  grin  the  negro  repeated, 

"  Boss,  if  you'll  stop  lickin'  'im,  I've  got  some  medson  't'ill 
cure  'im." 

As  the  teams  were  accumulating  above  and  below,  and  as 
the  crowd  was  rapidly  augmenting,  and  two  or  three  policemen 
were  trying  to  clear  the  street,  and  as  the  driver  saw  that  his 
whip  did  no  good,  he  cried  out, 

"  Here,  you  nigger,  what  is  your  medicine  ?" 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  the  little  fool,  I  want  to  whisper  to  'im." 
With  a  nine-jointed  oath  the  driver  consigned  the  black  man 
to  the  infernal  regions  ;  but  the  negro  persisted, 

"  Look  a  heah,  boss.  I  was  born  among  the  mules,  and 
brought  up  among  the  mules,  and  I  know  all  about  mules." 
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"  Well,  try  yer  medicine,  quick." 

The  negro  put  his  cheek  against  the  mule's  nose,  and  began 
with  his  hand  to  pat  his  neck,  rub  his  ears,  and  repeat  in  a  low, 
soft  voice, 

"  Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow !  " 

After  a  few  moments  the  negro  said, 

"  Now,  boss,  if  you'll  tech'  up  t'other  one,  this  one'll  go,  I 
reckon." 

The  driver  touched  the  other  mule,  which  had  been  willing 
to  go  all  the  time — not  anxious,  but  rather  willing  ;  and  when 
that  one  started,  and  the  negro  said  to  his  mule,  in  a  pleasant, 
coaxing  voice,  "  Come,  old  feller,  don't  be  a-foolin',"  off  he  went, 
leaping  and  tearing  up  the  hill  as  hard  as  he  could  go. 

I  looked  round  upon  the  crowd,  and  saw  scarcely  a  face  that 
did  not  show  disappointment.  They  evidently  felt  that  they  had 
been  cheated  out  of  a  feast.  They  were  eager  to  have  the  poor 
creature  beaten  and  tortured  into  submission. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  drunkards  were  treated  until  the 
Washingtonian  days.  They  were  solemnly  assured  that  the 
drunkard's  grave  was  the  only  place  on  earth  for  them,  and  that 
the  gates  of  heaven  were  shut  against  them. 

A  few  drunkards  in  Baltimore,  in  their  despair,  looked  up 
to  God.  In  His  love  He  pitied  and  helped  them.  He  taught  them 
that  love  was  all-sufficient.  The  good  work  began.  Brotherly 
love  triumphed  everywhere.  No  more  scowls,  no  more  curses 
for  the  drunkard ;  but  everywhere  men  went  down  to  him  in  his 
darkness  and  weakness,  put  the  arms  of  their  fraternal  love  about 
him,  and  led  him  up  into  the  light. 

In  a  bitter  spirit  we  cursed  the  rum-seller  until  the  women 
of  Ohio,  filled  with  the  Christ-spirit,  went  about  pleading  and 
praying  with  rum-sellers.  That  wonderful  movement,  known  as 
the  "  Woman's  Crusade,"  will  never  be  fully  comprehended. 
The  results  in  the  way  of  closing  rum-shops  were  astonishing. 
And  what  is  most  important,  under  the  "  Crusade  "  the  dealers, 
in  great  part,  stopped  willingly,  and  then  heartily  co-operated 
with  the  women  in  their  good  work.  One  such  abandonment  of 
the  business  is  worth  more  to  the  cause  of  temperance  than  a 
hundred  closures  by  the  constable.  D.  L.  - 


The  Idea  and  Outlook  of  the  Quakers. 

The  Society  of  "  Friends  "  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  inspiring  purpose  was  a  protest  against 
abuses  in  the  churches,  and  its  hope,  the  revival  of  a  true  spiritual 
worship.  The  growth  of  the  society  was  rapid  considering  the 
opprobrium  and  persecution  heaped  upon  its  members. 

What  is  our  present  condition,  and  what  are  our  chances  for 
the  future  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  is  that  God  has  an  abid- 
ing place  in  the  hearts  of  His  children,  and  is  ever  ready  to  re- 
spond to  their  wants.  While  utterly  rejecting  the  idea  that  His 
completed  message  was  delivered  to  the  world  in  the  dim  past, 
and  that  we  can  depend  upon  that  alone,  we  recognize  and  accept 
the  inspired  word  of  every  age.  The  Inner  Light  is  our  guide, 
and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It  shows  us  wherein  the  Bible 
gives  strength  and  assistance,  but  will  never  permit  us  to  become 
blind  dependants  upon  the  Book.  There  is  but  one  way  to  find 
this  Light — a  simple,  reverent  waiting.  There  can  be  no  full 
influx  of  it  until  there  is  an  emptiness  of  self  and  the  world. 

This  is  the  principle  which  has  held  us  together.  Will  the 
exactions  of  society  swallow  it  up,  or  a  specious  acceptance  of  it 
make  the  "  Friends"  organization  no  longer  necessary? 

The  various  denominations  are  dwelling  with  more  emphasis 
upon  the  value  of  a  true  spiritual  worship,  and  surely  this  is  not 
the  time  for  the  defenders  of  the  principle  in  its  simple  purity  to 
turn  back  and  meet  the  churches. 

Again,  the  costly  edifices  demanded  for  our  modern  churches, 
and  the  high  prices  set  upon  preaching  and  singing,  are  growing 
evils  in  our  worship,  and  call  for  earnest  protest.  While  war 
sermons  continue  to  resound  from  the  pulpit,  the  Friend  is  needed 
to  champion  the  cause  of  peace.  While  intemperance  strengthens 
its  foothold  among  the  nations,  while  fashion  and  social   follies 
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dwarf  the  moral  nature,  the  example   of  the   Friend's  sobriety, 
simplicity  and  honesty  is  as  strongly  demanded  as  in   any  past 

age.  ^ 

There  was  a  period  in  our  history  when  too  close  a  regard 
for  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
spiritual  beacon. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  work  of  establishing 
First  Day  Schools  has  been  going  on  with  marked  success,  and 
vitality  is  shown  in  many  other  ways.  We  see  a  deep  interest 
among  the  younger  members  in  the  principles  that  have  made  us 
a  people.  This  revival  spirit  is  already  extending  beyond  our 
borders.  Mission  schools  are  being  started.  Prison  reform  work 
is  a  deep  concern.  Every  Yearly  Meeting  has  its  standing  com- 
mittee ready  for  work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

With  this  undoubted  revival  of  interest,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  days  of  the  Friends  are  not  yet  numbered. 

Changes  have  occurred  within  the  society  in  customs  and 
manners.  Some  deference  to  surrounding  conditions  is  noticeable, 
but  the  true  Friend  will  ever  seek  to  present  a  simple,  unosten- 
tatious life,  and  will  never  become  a  slave  to  fashion. 

We  conclude  that  even  though  a  census  might  show  a  di- 
minished number  compared  with  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago,  the 
growth  in  liberality  and  interest  gives  promise  of  a  great  and 
vital  future. 

Benjamin  Smith. 


Observations  in   Natural    History. 


The  decade  since  1872,  passed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
exclusive  society  of  beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  has  instructed  me 
in  some  matters  which,  though  always  fond  of  reading  natural 
history,  I  had  not  met  with  in  any  books.  They  fall  under  the 
heads  of  the  "  Sentiment  of  Localities,"  "  The  Predominance  of 
First  Impressions,"  the  strong  "  Individualities  of  Character,"  and 
" Passional  Substitution." 

I  say  the  sentiment  of  localities,  not  the  sense  of  place  and 
direction,  for  of  the  latter  observations  are  most  numerous,  and 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  many  ani- 
mals are  endowed  with  a  sort  of  geographical  conscience,  a  guide 
less  erring  than  our  moral  conscience,  and  which  is  most  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  carrier-pigeon,  the  swallow,  and  other 
migratory  birds,  but  which  occasion  proves  to  be  equally  devel- 
oped in  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  cat,  the  otter  and  other  beasts.  Of 
this  faculty,  I  have  nothing  new  to  say,  except  that  it  strikes  me 
as  an  effect  of  vital  sympathy  between  The  Living  Earth  and  her 
individuate  progeny,  including  man  in  his  primitive  estate. 

The  geographical  sense,  which  recent  anatomical  experi- 
ments refer  to  the  semi-circular  canals  of  the  middle  ear,  is  evi- 
dently distinct  from  that  sentiment  of  place  which  makes  the 
hen  desert  her  eggs  if  they  have  been  moved,  and  go  back 
to  sit  upon  the  empty  nest  or  spot  where  she  had  laid  them. 
Equally  dependent  on  the  sentiment  of  place,  is  the  activity  of 
the  ovarian  circulation.  Every  farmwife  is  likely  to  have  ob- 
served, like  myself,  the  frequent  case  in  which  a  laying  hen,  on 
being  removed  to  another  farm,  suddenly  ceases  to  lay,  and  this 
suspension  of  the  ovarian  function  continues  not  only  for  a  few 
days,  but  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  as  in  a  case  now  under 
my  eyes.     The  hen  seems,  in  other  respects  contented,  and  be- 
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haves  as  if  at  home.  In  fact,  I  might  use  the  plural  number,  for 
two  of  them,  got  from  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  keeping 
each  other  company,  behave  alike,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception. 

Next,  I  found  that  the  nanny-goat,  although  disposed,  like 
the  cat,  to  bring  her  young  up  to  my  house,  yet,  if  I  took  them  up 
in  the  woods  as  soon  as  yeaned,  after  beginning  to  follow  me, 
and  though  answering  their  cries,  would  run  back  again  and 
again  to  the  spot  where  she  had  yeaned,  as  though  incapable  of 
dissociating  the  idea  of  her  kids  from  that  place.  On  one  occa- 
sion, this  sentiment  of  place,  too  exclusive,  contravened  the 
maternal.  A  young  nanny  had  yeaned,  one  stormy  night,  in  a 
stable  near  my  house,  when,  hearing  the  kid's  first  cry,  I  brought 
it  in  at  once  to  my  hearth.  Next  morning  I  brought  its  mother 
in,  but  she  would  not  recognize  it,  and  tried  to  gore  it.  The 
nasal  diagnosis,  generally  sufficient,  here  failed  for  want  of  practice. 
She  went  back  to  the  stable,  and  continued  nosing  about  in  dis- 
tress where  she  had  yeaned.  As  soon  as  she  came  out,  I  carried 
the  kid  and  tied  it  at  the  spot  where  it  had  been  born,  and  then 
watched.  Soon  its  mother  returned,  smelt  it  with  eagerness,  and 
I  thought  had  conquered  her  skepticism  by  a  sensible  conviction. 
But,  no.  She  could  not  unify  in  her  own  mind  the  double  fact, 
and  finally  deciding  that  some  imposition  was  being  practised  on 
her,  she  rushed  on  the  kid,  and  would  presently  have  killed  it, 
had  I  not  been  as  prompt  in  my  own  movements.  She  never 
would  own  it,  and  I  had  to  feed  it  by  the  cup.  This  brings  me 
to  my  second  point : 

FIRST    IMPRESSIONS. 

I  had  found  much  trouble  in  weaning  young  beasts.  A  bull 
yearling,  after  months  of  separation,  would  rush  to  his  mammy's 
teats  whenever  he  met  her,  and  only  a  close  fence  of  extravagant 
height  would  keep  apart  the  kids  and  mammy.  But  I  discovered 
accidentally  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  my  kids  to  drink 
milk  was  completely  obviated  if  I  tried  them  before  they  had 
ever  sucked.  Then,  after  a  few  seconds,  they  drank  milk,  if 
warm,  as  easily  as  I  could  myself.  And  furthermore,  I  observed 
that  after  having  drunk  several  times,  if  I  restored  them  to  their 
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mammys,  these  had  just  as  much  trouble  in  teaching  them  to 
suck,  as  I  should  have  had  to  make  them  drink.  All  endear- 
ments sometimes  failed,  and  the  kid  would  follow  me,  without 
noticing  its  mother.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  kids  reared  by 
the  cup  become  great  drinkers  of  water  or  other  liquids.  One 
pretty  large  kid  drank  up  a  basin  of  wine  lees,  and  died,  dead 
drunk.  Another  was  fond  of  strong  hot  coffee ;  whereas  I  have 
always  remarked  the  indifference  of  kids  that  have  sucked  towards 
water,  even  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  after  they  had  been  weaned. 
Other  young  animals  equally  adopt  as  their  parent  the  first  crea- 
ture they  take  notice  of.  A  chicken  deserted  in  the  egg,  and  to 
whose  feeble  cry  I  responded,  would  not  stay  under  the  hen 
with  the  others  when  I  placed  it  there  at  night,  but  ran  out  and 
would  follow  me  wherever  I  allowed  it.  It  also  showed  a  jeal- 
ous animosity  against  any  other  little  chicken  that  I  took  up  into 
my  lap,  but  was  heedful  of  punishment  if  tapped  on  the  head  for 
its  viciousness.  A  little  billy  that  I  had  fed  by  cup  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  which  I  left  with  a  neighbor,  ran  up  to  me  at 
once  and  caressed  me  on  my  return  after  seven  months'  absence. 
He  never  behaved  so  towards  any  one  else,  the  farmer  told  me. 

All  allowances  made  for  the  earlier  maturity  of  the  brain  in 
the  hircine  species,  I  think  that  precious  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  this  exclusive  potency  of  first  impressions,  for  the 
education  of  children.  I  mean  more  especially,  the  primary 
education  of  senses  and  emotions,  though  the  advantage  of 
priority  may  be  as  telling  in  the  proper  culture  of  mind  and  the 
attachments  to  industrial  pursuits.  The  charm  of  novelty  is 
naturally  associated  with  priority.  See  the  importance  of  appro- 
priate apparatus  and  judicious  teaching  in  the  kindergartens,  in 
view  of  the  awakening  and  culture  of  those  vocations  by  which 
the  child  is  to  enter  the  path  of  its  industrial  and  social  welfare. 
The  milk  teat  is  not  the  only  one  on  which  our  nutrition  de- 
pends. Does  not  the  geographical  and  historical  distribution  of 
religious  and  social  ideas  in  space  and  time,  attest  the  prepon- 
derance of  first  impressions  for  the  immense  majority  of  man- 
kind ? 

And  now.  conjoining  the  two  natural  forces  that  we  have 
studied  in  their  simple  animal  types,  the  "  sentiment  of  place" 
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and  the  "  first  impression,"  consider  what  results  for  our  happi- 
ness, or  at  least  for  averting  many  miseries,  they  would  give,  if 
respected  in  the  conduct  of  education  at  each  child's  natal  site ! 
What  blessing  is  easier  lost,  or  harder  won,  than  that  of  content- 
ment ?  Now  the  beast,  under  so  many  hardships,  and  with  such 
feeble  means  of  resistance  or  of  enterprise,  is  evidently  more 
generally  contented  than  man  !  How  much,  if  not  all,  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beast  receives  its  education 
from  Nature,  at  home  ;  and  that  it  never  breaks  the  circuits  of 
activity  and  emotion  associated  with  its  earliest  experience  ?  It 
is  the  first  impression  that  decides  faiths,  before  the  birth  of 
reason  ;  happy  if  these  faiths  are  auspicious  to  that  content 
with  home  that  moulds  the  patriot — with  those  local  prosperities 
whose  conflux  makes  great  Nations ! 

One  more  remark,  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  to  its  sphere 
of  publication.  In  those  Asiatic  parallels  to  which  most  of  our 
world  faiths  trace  home,  they  have  combined  mystical  and 
metaphysical  ideas  with  hygienic  customs,  distinctive  and  promi- 
nent in  the  Vedic  or  Brahman,  of  which  Buddhism  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  protestant  branch ;  in  the  Magian,  with  its  Parsee 
and  Peruvian  branches  ;  in  the  Hebrew,  with  its  Christian  trans- 
formations ;  and  the  sects  of  Islam.  The  first  trine  embraced 
purification  by  water  with  dietetic  restrictions  and  agricultural 
institutions.  The  Mahommedan  insisted  more  on  temperance. 
Now  all  hygienic  customs  are  infinitely  better  adapted,  than  mys- 
tical dogmas,  to  impress  the  mind  of  childhood.  Let  us  relig- 
iously cultivate  hygiene  as  the  principle  of  accord,  and  show 
health  as  the  signature  of  wholeness  or  holiness. 

M.  E.  Lazarus. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Camp    Life  in   the   Mountains    of  California. 


During  my  three  years'  camp  life  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  saw  much  of  hunting,  and  am  ashamed  to  say  that  during 
the  first  year  I  indulged  in  the  "  sport"  myself.  My  last  hunt 
was  in  a  wild  part  of  the  Putah  Creek  Mountains.  There  were 
four  of  us,  all  well  armed.  We  found  many  deer  ;  killed  six, 
and  wounded  about  sixteen. 

The  following  night,  lying  on  the  ground,  gazing  up  into  the 
heavens  and  thinking  of  our»recent  hunt,  I  experienced  a  change 
of  heart. 

These  innocent  deer,  living  far  up  in  the  mountains,  asking 
nothing  of  man,  taking  nothing  from  him,  rearing  their  little 
ones  without  his  aid,  we  had  killed.  We  had  wounded  many  and 
left  them  to  suffer,  perhaps  for  days  or  weeks,  and  after  great 
pain,  sleeplessness  and  thirst,  to  die  in  agony.  We  had  broken 
up  many  families,  leaving  the  mates  to  wander  and  mourn.  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  asked  God  to  forgive  me,  and  resolved  never 
again  to  harm  one  of  these  beautiful  creatures. 

This  led  me  to  think  about  the  birds.  I  owned  a  valuable 
double-barrelled  gun,  and  was  proud  of  my  skill  as  a  wing  shot. 
But  the  subject  now  presented  itself  in  a  new  light.  One  shoots 
into  a  flock  of  birds,  kills  one  and  wounds,  it  may  be,  several.  But 
little  imagination  is  required  to  follow  a  wounded  bird.  It  is  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  up  with  its  fellows,  and  is  soon  unable  to 
cling  to  a  tree.  It  lies  or  hops  about  on  the  ground,  suffering 
much  from  its  wound.  Soon  there  is  fever  and  thirst.  It  is  too 
weak  to  find  water  ;  it  cannot  sleep  ;  it  peeps  and  peeps,  staggers 
and  falls.  It  may  be  many  days  before  death  comes  to  its  relief. 
Small  shot  scatter  widely.  Where  one  bird  is  killed,  two  are 
wounded.  Even  the  dead  bird  leaves  a  mate  to  mourn.  Lying 
there  under  the  blue,  starlit  sky,  I  asked  God  to  forgive  me  for 
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shooting  birds,  and  resolved  that  I  would  not  again  be  guilty  of 
such  a  crime.     This  vow  I  shall  never  break. 

Next  morning,  at  the  breakfast- table,  I  told  my  companions 
of  my  change  of  heart.     One  of  them  remarked  : 

"  Then  of  course  you  will  eat  no  more  beef — for  the  ox  must 
be  killed.  You  will  never  eat  any  more  lamb,  because  lambs  are 
the  most  helpless  and  innocent  little  things  in  the  world." 

Another  asked  : 

"  Do  you  think  it  wrong  to  kill  a  bird  for  a  sick  person  ?  ' 

I  replied  : 

"  My  friends,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  your  duty.  I 
believe  you  will  do  what  you  think  is  right.  I  shall  not  discuss 
this  question  at  all.  A  change  of  heart  is  something  which  per- 
haps will  not  bear  a  logical  examination.  I  can  only  say,  may 
God  forgive  me  for  wounding  and  killing  His  innocent  creatures. 
I  might,  however,  add,  that  we  never  wound  an  ox.  When  we 
kill  one,  it  is  done  in  a  way  which  involves  no  pain.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  is  insensible.  We  disturb  no  family  relations.  This  is 
true  of  nearly  all  domestic  animals.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
singular  devotion  that  exists  between  mates  among  nearly  all 
wild  animals.  The  loves  of  these  creatures  have  not  been  crowded 
out  by  the  providence  of  man.  Hunting  game  differs  very  widely 
from  the  skilled  and  merciful  killing  of  animals  for  our  tables.  There 
are  persons  who  see  in  the  torn  limbs  and  dripping  hearts  hung 
up  in  a  butchery,  something  which  is  not  quite  Christian.  But  it 
is  not  my  purpose,  as  I  said  before,  to  argue  the  case.  I  only 
announce  that  I  have  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  never 
will  I  again  kill  or  wound  any  creature,  unless  to  defend  myself. 
My  dear  friends,  I  have  had  a  hard  night,  and  think  I  have 
worked  out  some  important  problems.  I  have  recalled  an  old 
subject,  which  in  the  past  has  given  me  a  good  deal  of  thought ; 
and  lest  the  Spirit  of  God  may  not  move  my  heart  again,  I  will 
tell  you  another  of  my  new  resolutions/' 

"  Don't,"  said  a  member  of  the  party,  "  pray  don't  tell  us 
any  more  good  resolutions,  or  I  shall  give  up.  I  have  myself 
been  thinking  about  the  rights  of  animals.  We  have  been  a  set 
of  savages  up  there  among  the  beautiful  deer,  but  I  fear  if  you  go 
any  farther,  you  will  drive  me  off." 
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"  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  am  done.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  rights  of  horses.  What  a  royal  gift  to 
man  is  the  horse.  He  has  carried  the  human  race  from  barbarism 
to  civilization.  He  deserves  every  consideration  and  care,  but 
receives  innumerable  and  inconceivable  cruelties.  Of  all  these 
cruelties  the  most  cruel  is  that  device  which  compels  him  to  carry 
his  head  in  an  unnatural  position.  Every  horse's  head  has  a 
natural  place.  Men  compel  him  to  hold  it  one  foot  higher.  The 
strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  under  the  collar  is  very  great. 
The  pain  is  constant.  He  turns  his  head  from  side  to  side,  throws 
it  up,  holds  it  still  for  a  moment,  with  eyes  and  ears  showing  his 
sufferings,  and  soon  again  turns  it  from  side  to  side,  and  so  con- 
tinues his  struggles  from  morning  till  night.  Millions  of  horses 
are  tortured  in  this  way  every  day  of  their  lives." 

WE   VISIT    THE    BIG   TREES. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  big  trees.  We  had  camped  the 
night  before  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing began  our  climb  to  the  Mariposa  Grove.  Others  joined  us. 
The  party  numbered  sixteen.  The  trail  was  perfect,  the  scenery 
wonderful.  It  was  only  seven  miles  ;  but  mountain  miles  are 
very,  very  long.    As  we  neared  the  big  trees,  I  said  to  the  guide  : 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  Don't  point  them  out !  I  want  to  see  if  I 
will  know  these  famous  chaps." 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  a  large  cinnamon-colored  tree  with  deep 
crevices  in  the  bark,  and  remarked : 

"  That,  sir,  is  a  big  tree." 

"  You  are  right,  colonel,  that's  him !  and  that's  the  first  one 
we  come  to." 

We  stopped,  rode  around  it,  and  looked  at  it. 

"  Well,  I've  heard  of  you  for  years.  I've  thought  of  you  a 
thousand  times,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you.  You 
are  splendid!  I  never  heard  about  your  color  before,  and  that  is 
one  of  your  great  beauties." 

We  passed  on,  and  soon  came  to  the  largest  tree  in  the 
whole  Mariposa  Grove— the  grizzly  giant.  He  is  an  old  fellow, 
and  I  took  off  my  hat  to  him.  It  is  my  habit,  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  age. 
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"  Well,  guide,  what  is  the  diameter  of  this  tree?  ,! 

"  Thirty-two  feet,  sir." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  mean  that.  That  tree  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Now,  Mr.  Guide,  I  have  brought  with 
me  a  one-hundred-and-twenty-foot  tape  line  on  purpose  to  draw 
about  the  necks  of  these  giants  and  choke  them  for  their  false- 
hoods." 

The  guide  and  myself  left  our  saddles.  He  held  the  ring- 
end  of  the  tape  line  at  the  height  of  our  heads,  and  I  walked 
around  the  tree  and  brought  the  line  back  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning.    It  was  sixty-eight  feet. 

"  That  's  the  way  I  choke  the  reputation  out  of  big  trees — 
one-third  of  sixty-eight  is  twenty-three." 

"  Yes,  colonel,  but  that  isn't  the  way  we  measure  the  trees. 
We  measure  them  close  to  the  ground." 

There  was  a  path  around  the  tree,  and  the  guide  said  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  ride  your  horses  into  that 
path  close  against  the  tree.  Let  the  head  of  each  horse  touch 
the  tail  of  the  next  one,  and  we  will  see  if  there  are  enough  of  us 
to  reach  around  it." 

When  the  sixteen  horses  were  placed,  we  found  there  was 
quite  a  gap,  and  had  to  take  three  from  the  centre  of  the  string  to 
fill  it.  It  required  a  continuous  chain  of  nineteen  horses  to  reach 
around  the  grizzly  giant.  The  tree  itself  is  of  such  perfect  pro- 
portions, and  is  surrounded  by  objects  of  such  magnitude,  that  it 
seemed  not  much  more  than  fifteen  feet ;  but  when  we  walked 
around  it,  we  realized  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
famous  big  trees.  This  grizzly  giant  is  falling  into  decay.  The 
top  has  disappeared  in  part,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  didn't 
last  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  years  more.  The  first  limb 
of  this  tree  is  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  either  six 
or  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  I  really  do  not  remember  which. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  prudent  to  call  it  six. 

We  passed  on,  and  soon  came  to  quite  a  grove  of  big  trees ; 
they  were  not  all  very  large — some  were  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  A  big  tree  of  less  than  ten  feet  is  not 
regarded  as  having  any  claim  to  recognition.  Such  a  fellow  is 
not  even  respectable.     We  found  a  standing  tree,  which  was  hoi- 
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low,  rode  in  on  one  side,  and  out  at  the  other.  Nine  of  us  were 
in  there  on  horseback  at  once. 

There  are  two  groves  of  Mariposa  big  trees — the  upper  and 
the  lower.  The  trees  are  most  numerous  and  in  the  best  condi- 
tion in  the  upper  grove.  A  large  number  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Their  peculiar  color,  their  very  rough  bark,  with  the  deep 
fissures  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  absence  of  limbs 
for  one  hundred  feet,  with  the  graceful,  umbrella-like  tops,  make 
the  Sequoia  gigantea  the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  of  all 
trees.  The  seeds,  which,  like  those  of  all  cone-bearing  trees,  lie 
naked  at  the  base  of  the  scale,  are  exceedingly  small.  There  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  these  seeds  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  from  Europe.  There  are  probably  millions  of 
these  big  trees  growing  in  Europe  to-day. 

All  over  California,  the  gardens  have  little  groves  of  big 
trees  ;  though  instead  of  being  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  they  may  not  be  more  than  six  inches  high,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  trees  of  this  family  drop 
their  seeds  before  the  cones  fall,  it  became,  with  the  demand,  and 
the  enormous  prices  offered  for  them,  an  important  question  how 
they  could  be  gathered.  A  bright  young  fellow  who  lived  in 
the  Yo  Semite,  told  me  that  he  had  devised  a  plan  that  would 
just  "  boost  'em  all."  It  was  to  go  up  in  a  balloon,  and  pick  the 
cones  off  before  the  seeds  fell.  With  a  rope  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  on  the  ground,  the  balloon  could  be  held  and  guided. 

THE    GEYSERS. 

Few  wonders  in  California  have  received  so  much  notice  as 
The  Geysers. 

On  a  certain  Monday  morning  we  left  Calistoga,  at  the  head 
of  the  Napa  Valley,  bound  for  the  Geysers.  Soon  we  reached 
Pine  Flat,  a  played-out  quicksilver  village.  So  many  quicksilver 
mines  have  been  discovered  in  California,  that  the  price  of  the 
metal  is  very  low.  I  know  one  case  where  a  man  sold  a  good 
quicksilver  mine  for  a  hunting  dog,  and  it  turned  out  that  the 
dog  wouldn't  hunt.  ■  x 

From  Pine  Flat  we  climbed  to  the  mountain-top,  where 
Clarke  Foss  came  along  with  his  stage  nearly  empty,  and  invited 
the  ladies  to  ride  down  to  the  Geysers  with  him.     They  joyfully 
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embraced  the  opportunity,  and  for  a  month,  dwelt  upon  the  awful 
whirl  down  the  mountain. 

At  length  we  were  at  Geyser  Hotel,  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  the  famous  Geysers.  I  had  read  so  much  about  the  fearful 
hissing  and  roaring  of  the  Geysers  that  I  was  greatly  excited. 
But  although  we  wrere  within  two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  them, 
I  could  not  hear  a  sound  without  putting  my  hand  to  my  ear.  I 
listened,  wondered  where  those  awful  Geysers  were,  and  wanted 
to  go  over  at  once  ;  but  was  told  it  would  be  unsafe  without  a 
guide.  Then  I  recalled  how  people's  shoes  dropped  from  their 
feet,  and  humbly  waited  for  the  guide. 

I  found  the  Geysers  very  mild.  A  lady  might  walk  through 
them  in  slippers  ;  a  boy  might  go  barefooted.  There  was  no 
sound  except  a  very  slight  one  from  the  Steamboat  Geyser. 
The  names  of  the  Geysers  are  the  most  remarkable  feature.  The 
"  Devil's  Pulpit,"  "  Devil's  Inkstand,"  "  Devil's  Tea-kettle,"  "Dev- 
il's Soup-pot,"  etc.,  etc.  Any  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  land 
can  easily  supply  the  first  half  of  the  names.  We  wrote  letters 
to  our  friends  with  ink  from  the  "  Devil's  Inkstand,"  and  brought 
away  a  bottle  of  it.  The  ink  is  very  good,  but  of  course  there  is 
a  tendency  while  using  it,  to  write  diabolical  things.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  remarkably  tall  stories  which  have  been  told 
about  the  Geysers  were  written  with  this  ink. 

There  are  two  theories  about  the  source  of  the  heat  and 
steam.  One,  that  it  is  the  tail  end  of  a  volcano.  The  other,, 
that  there  are  certain  chemicals  underneath,  which  through  the 
agency  of  water  mingle  and  effervesce.  The  first  theory  sounds 
the  better  ;  there  is  something  awful  in  it,  and  we  do  like  awful 
things  ;  but  the  second  theory  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.. 
In  any  chemical  laboratory  you  may  see  equal  wonders.  We 
spent  an  hour  about  the  Geysers.  We  had  come  so  far  and 
heard  so  much  we  could  not  do  less.  Soon  after,  at  the  hotel,, 
we  heard  a  sweet  Scotch  lassie  sing  several  Scotch  songs.  I 
must  confess  that  I  remember  those  songs  with  more  interest 
than  I  do  the  Geysers.  If  I  could  have  my  choice,  I  would 
rather  hear  that  Scotch  lassie  sing  one  song  than  to  sit  right  on 
the  very  hottest  part  of  the  Steamboat  Geyser  for  ten  years. 

D.  L.: 
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There  are  many  journalistic  head  lines  which  strike  the 
English  reader  of  American  newspapers  with  considerable  amaze- 
ment, but  none  have  appeared  to  me  more  singular,  or  more 
indicative  of  the  popular  sentiment  on  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal,  than  the  extraordinary  headings  to  the  columns  devoted  to 
information  respecting  divorce  cases. 

"  Untying  Wedding  Knots,"  for  example,  at  once  carries 
with  it  the  idea  that  an  element  of  positive  festivity  mingles  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  ties  that  bound  two  people  together  in  holy 
matrimony,  in  the  presence  of  admiring  friends  and  hopeful 
bridesmaids,  while  the  "  Divorce  Mill "  points  significantly  to  the 
vast  amount  of  business  carried  on  by  those  entitled  to  divide 
married  couples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sub-heading,  "  Separated 
for  life  in  forty  minutes,"  which  betokens  a  levity  strangely  out 
of  place  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  grave  import. 

As  the  moral  effect  of  the  ease  with  which  divorces  can  be 
obtained  in  this  country  seems  a  subject  which  is  just  now  ex- 
citing some  remark  here,  perhaps  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of 
place  respecting  the  views  entertained  in  England  by  some,  who, 
dropping  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  matter,  have  been  asking 
if  the  Divorce  Court  has  proved  a  moral  success. 

There  are  many  who  emphatically  pronounce  it  a  disastrous 
failure,  and  believe  it  undoubtedly  tempts  people  to  reckless 
marriages,  light  regard  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  positive  collusions. 
The  act  has  been  in  operation  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
it  has  done  more  to  corrupt  society  in  that  time  than  any  other 
agency  in  twice  the  same  number  of  years. 

"  Lightly  come  by,  lightly  held,"  is  a  proverb  that  simply 
expresses  a  fact  in  human  nature,  and  not  less  true  is  this,  which 
might  be  added  as  a  pendant,  "lightly  rid  of,  lightly  held." 
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We  see  this  in  every  relation  in  life.  It  is  only  the  minority, 
or  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  express  it,  "  the  remnant,"  that  will 
cling  to  duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  not  enforced  by  public 
opinion.  Not  that  the  mind  yields  unwilling  obedience  to  a  code 
against  which  it  rebels,  but  a  duty  considered  binding  by  public 
opinion,  enshrined  in  the  statutes  of  the  law,  certainly  acquires 
a  vast  moral  force.  If  the  law  released  parents  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  their  children,  I  question  if  a  few  years  would 
not  show  a  terrible  falling  off  in  the  sense  of  parental  responsi- 
bility. Yet  this  would  be  less  mischievous  than  the  facility 
afforded  for  breaking  through  marriage  ties,  for  natural  affection 
goes  a  long  way  in  one  case,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  stronger  moral  sense  is  needed  than 
the  majority  of  people  possess,  to  induce  the  necessary  forbear- 
ance in  married  life,  when  that  alluring  Divorce  Court  is  so  handy, 
— ready,  only  too  ready  to  set  the  captive  free.  Many  a  dis- 
agreement would  be  patched  up,  many  a  couple  would  learn  to 
"  bear  and  forbear,"  if  they  knew  that,  come  what  might,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  put  up  with  each  other's  foibles,  and 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Even  when  the  Divorce  Court  is  not  deliberately  reckoned 
on,  it  is  there !  The  very  word  "  indissoluble,"  as  applied  to 
matrimony,  now  sounds  absurd,  and  should  be  left  out  of  the 
marriage  service.  It  is  impossible  to  mix.  in  society,  or  read  any 
newspapers,  and  not  recognize  that  matrimony  is  regarded  in 
quite  a  different  light  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Loudest  of  all 
speak  the  repulsive  records  of  the  Court  itself,  which  is  an  "  Au- 
gean stable "  no  rivers  could  cleanse.  England  has  lately  wit- 
nessed the  representatives  of  ancient  families,  the  bearers  of  his- 
toric titles,  on  whom  should  rest  some  sense  of  the  responsibility 
entailed  by  their  position,  dragging  down  time-honored  names 
into  the  dust,  and  exposing  without  shame  the  degradation  of 
their  lives  before  a  vulgar,  prurient  public. 

Twenty  years  ago  no  minister  of  religion  would  have  dared 
to  appear  as  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  case.  Lately,  we  have  seen 
in  London  a  popular  preacher  standing  up  in  open  Court,  declar- 
ing without  a  blush,  that,  when  freed  from  the  wife  then  bearing 
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his  name,  he   intended  to  marry  again.     The  matter  had  been 
already  arranged ! 

No  wonder  that  the  lip  curves  involuntarily  in  reading  of  the 
husband  of  romantic  fiction  who  hides  the  wound  to  his  honor 
which  the  husband  of  real  life  is  so  ready  to  expose  to  the  public 
gaze.  But  while  a  large  section  of  the  English  people  deprecate 
the  result  of  divorces,  there  seems  no  indication  of  a  desire  to 
take  any  serious  steps  to  prevent  the  evil  from  spreading.  As 
with  an  individual  so  with  the  State  ;  nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
redeem  than  moral  defection.  Once  open  the  flood  gates  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  close  them  again. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  while  I  am  perhaps  representing  Eng- 
lish conservative  thought  on  this  question,  I  shall  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  in  America  who  have  watched  with  anxiety  the 
growth  of  evil  as  shown  by  the  calendars  of  the  Divorce  Court 
here. 

Only  a  few  Sundays  since,  my  attention  to  this  subject  was 
arrested  by  a  powerful  sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  in  which 
he  deplored  the  "  enormity  of  the  evils  of  divorce,"  and  asked, 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  from  this  curse  which  is  spread- 
ing through  the  homes  of  our  Nation,  and  which  will  one  day  sap 
the  foundations  of  our  life  ?  " 

Emily  Faith  full. 


Ah  Wing. 

Aunt  Prue  was  coming-  from  the  States,  and  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  to  entertain  her  in  a  proper  manner.  John  said  Aunt 
Prue  was  as  good  as  gold,  yet  there  was  no  denying  that  she 
was  queer.  Our  housekeeping  since  we  had  been  in  the  country 
was  not  in  the  orthodox  fashion  of  Aunt  Prue's  days,  and  though 
our  home  was  cozy  and  modern,  we  had  fallen  into  the  cosmopol- 
itan, hap-hazard,  San  Francisco  style  ,of  eating  and  drinking.  We 
dined  at  Campi's  when  we  wanted  a  taste  of  Italian  cooking  ;  we 
ate  oat-meal  at  the  ''Quaker  Dairy,"  or  had  an  oyster  stew  made 
in  our  own  little  kitchen.  In  fact,  we  lived  the  easy,  Bohemian 
life  so  popular  in  'Frisco.  Now  that  Aunt  Prue  was  coming  we 
must  settle  down  to  regular  housekeeping  and  civilized  hours. 

"No  more  breakfasting  at  10  a.  m.,  or  eating  oysters  and 
shrimps  at  up.  m.,  old  man,"  said  I  to  John,  who  only  sighed 
as  he  meditatively  bit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  No,"  said  John  ;  "all  that  must  be  given  up.  But  we  must 
get  a  boy,  and  I'll  go  to  the  intelligence  offices  to-day." 

"What,  a  Chinese  boy?  That  won't  do  at  all.  Aunt  Prue  is 
sure  to  be  a  labor  reformer,  or  whatever  anti-Chinese  people  call 
themselves  ;  besides,  you  know  she  is  fearfully  orthodox.  She 
will  think  we  are  consorting  with  Satan,  if  we  employ  one  of  the 
yellow  heathen." 

"Oh,  bother  Aunt  Prue!  She'll  get  used  to  the  Celestials 
before  she's  long  in  'Frisco,"  was  his  reply. 

The  result  was  the  introduction  into  our  domestic  circle  of  a 
small  specimen  of  a  newly  imported  Mongolian,  who  answered  to 
the  name  of  Hop  Lee.  His  chubby  face  and  squat  figure 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  good  humor,  and  his  small,  twinkling 
black  eyes  were  brimful  of  mischief.  His  whole  vocabulary  of 
English  appeared  to  be  comprised  in  the  sentence,  "  Me  no  sabe," 
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which  Chinese  servants  use    with   convenient   readiness    on   all 
possible  and  impossible  occasions. 

His  dress  was  characteristic  of  his  order,  wide  blue  cotton 
pants,  flowing  blouse  and  wooden  shoes.  His  head  was  closely 
shaven  to  the  crown,  around  which  was  coiled  the  inevitable  pig- 
tail. When  at  work,  the  house  servants  always  wear  an  additional 
blouse  of  snowy  linen,  over  which  is  tied  a  large  white  apron. 
With  these  aprons  he  is  well  supplied,  however  poor,  and  he 
always  presents  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance. 

I  immediately  initiated  Lee  into  the  mysteries  of  the  realm 
of  pots  and  pans,  and  was  gratified  at  the  interest  he  took  in 
these  novel  instructions.  He  watched  every  movement,  and 
endeavored  to  imitate  each  particular  act. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  instruct  beings  so  imitative  as  the  Chi- 
nese. They  rarely  irritate  you  by  awkwardness  or  stupidity,  and 
their  quick  comprehension  of  your  meaning  is  remarkable. 

In  a  few  days  Lee  had  so  well  profited  by  my  instruction 
that  I  awaited  the  advent  of  Aunt  Prue  with  equanimity.  He 
could  answer  the  bell,  make  fires,  clean  the  silver,  wash  dishes, 
sweep,  dust,  and  keep  the  kitchen  in  order.  He  also  watched 
my  culinary  operations  with  interest,  evidently  taking  notes  for 
future  use. 

When  Aunt  Prue  arrived  I  met  her  at  the  door,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  Lee's  appearance  until  he  brought  in  the 
dinner.  When  he  came  in,  she  adjusted  her  eye-glasses  and 
"  fixed  him  with  her  piercing  eye."  I  saw  she  meant  mischief, 
and,  when  Lee  had  withdrawn  to  the  kitchen,  she  cleared  her 
throat  for  action. 

"  Is  that  thing"  (with  a  vehement  nod  toward  the  kitchen), 
"  a  China  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  John,  whose  eyes  sparkled  with  sup- 
pressed fun. 

"  Well,  I  never!  I  didn't  suppose  you  would  ever  go  back 
on  the  teachin'  you  got  in  Sunday  School ;  or  that  you  would 
hire  an  idol-worshipper  and  take  him  right  into  the  bosom  of  your 
family." 

And  the  black  lace  on  Aunt  Prue's  cap  fairly  bristled  with 
indignation. 
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"  Why,  Aunt  Prue,  I  did  n't  know  you  were  prejudiced 
against  the  Chinese,"  said  John  ;  "  I  did  n't  know  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  a  race." 

"  No  more  I  aint,  and  I  do  n't  want  to  be.  But  I  've  heerd 
tell  of  them,  and  by  one  of  your  own  Californy  men,  too,  who'd 
ought  to  know,  when  I  was  down  to  Abington  this  fall  a-visitin' 
'Manda.  Jim,  'Manda's  husband,  belongs  to  the  Labor  League, 
and  Mr.  Kearney  was  a-goin'  to  speak,  and  nothin'  would  do  but 
me  and  'Manda  must  go  ;  and  I  do  say,  if  one-half  the  stories  he 
told  about  the  Chinese  is  true,  I  wouldn't  have  one  of  the  pesky 
critters  about  the  house.  Why,  he  said  that  these  China  boys 
would  steal  the  very  clo's  off  your  back  ;  that  their  chief  diet 
was  rat  pie  and  puppy  stew  ;  that  they  was  dirty,  and  meaner 
than  pusley  ;  that  they  have  the  leprosy  the  Bible  tells  about,  and 
anybody  that  hired  them  was  liable  to  get  it  too.  He  told  a  story 
of  a  man  who  refused  to  hire  a  poor  Irishman  lookin'  for  work, 
but  hired  a  Chinaman  instead,  because  he  could  get  him  cheaper. 
The  man  got  the  leprosy  from  the  Chinaman,  and  all  his  fingers 
and  toes  dropped  off.  'Pears  it  was  a  judgment  on  him  for  turn- 
in'  away  a  Christian  white  man  and  hirin'  a  yaller  heathen." 

"  But,  Aunt  Prue,  one-half  of  these  stories  are  false,"  I  said, 
"  and  are  gotten  up  by  political  tricksters  like  Denis  Kearney  to 
mislead  the  people.  There  are  some  cases  of  leprosy  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  workingmen  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
Chinese  house  servants  are  as  honest  as  those  of  any  nationality, 
and  much  more  industrious  and  teachable  than  some  others.  If 
it  were  not  for  them,  the  housekeepers  in  San  Francisco  would 
have  a  sorry  time,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  efficient 
white  servant.  One  Chinaman  of  fourteen  years  will  do  more 
than  three  Irish  girls.  They  are  neat,  mind  their  own  business, 
are  civil  and  obedient,  don't  want  beaux,  nor  afternoons  '  out,' 
and  work  for  much  less  than  white  help." 

All  our  arguments,  however,  failed  to  convince  Aunt  Prue, 
and  she  showed  her  distrust  of  our  Mongolian  in  many  ways. 
He  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  and  to  return  it  with  interest 
by  playing  pranks  which  appeared  to  emanate  more  from  mis- 
chief than  from  malice.  Never  would  Aunt  Prue  allow  Lee  to 
enter  her  room,  preferring  to  take    care  of  it  herself  rather   than 
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permit  a  "  heathen,  and  a  man  at  that,"  to  disturb  the  privacy  of 
her  maiden  bower.  Among  her  characteristics  was  her  absent- 
mindedness  ;  she  was  constantly  mislaying  her  possessions,  and 
especially  her  eye-glasses,  for  which  the  whole  house  was  over- 
turned two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  lost  articles  generally  turn- 
ing up  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  I  suspected  Lee  had  a 
hand  in  these  transactions,  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer  to 
my  questions  but  the  usual  "  me  no  sabe." 

One  day  after  the  usual  overturning  of  the  house  for  the 
missing  glasses,  I  heard  John's  uproarious  laughter  from  the  back 
yard  mingled  with  Aunt  Prue's  shriek  of  dismay.  Going  to  the 
scene  I  saw  Tabbie,  our  superannuated  mouser,  sitting  on  a  tall 
fence  post,  peering  down  upon  Aunt  Prue's  horrified  face  through 
that  good  woman's  own  gold-rimmed  glasses.  They  were  se- 
curely fastened  across  pussy's  nose,  while  her  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  bit  of  black  iace,  in  absurd  imitation  of  Aunt  Prue's 
own  cap.  The  funny  way  in  which  the  cat  peered  over  the 
glasses  was  so  like  Aunt  Prue  herself  that  we  could  not  restrain 
our  laughter.  I  went  to  the  kitchen.  No  Lee  there.  I  opened 
the  coal-house  door,  and  there  he  was,  doubled  up  in  perfect  con- 
vulsions of  mirth,  peeping  through  a  knot-hole  at  the  funny  tab- 
leau outside.  I  sternly  bade  Lee  cease  his  pranks  upon  our  re- 
spected Aunt,  or  Denis  Kearney's  motto  would  be  put  into  effect, 
and  this  particular  Chinaman  would  have  to  go. 

Nothing  would  mollify  Aunt  Prue  but  the  instant  dismissal 
of  the  obnoxious  "  heathen."  So  Lee  sorrowfully  packed  his 
little  bundle  in  his  big  red  handkerchief  and  departed. 

A  tall  muscular  flaxen-haired  Scandinavian  was  my  next  ex- 
periment, and  for  a  fortnight  my  kitchen  was  a  scene  of  chaos 
indescribable.  Hilda  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  was 
the  most  stupid  blunderhead  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  teach. 
How  exasperated  I  became  trying  to  beat  anything  into  her 
wooden  head,  only  those  who  have  tried  it  can  understand. 
Finally,  perfectly  desperate,  I  sent  her  away  one  day,  when  John 
had  taken  Aunt  Prue  to  Woodward's  to  see  the  animals.  Then 
I  rushed  to  the  nearest  Chinese  laundry  in  search  of  another 
"  boy."  The  Celestial  in  charge  had  a  "  belly  good  boy. 
Could  cookee,  and  speakee  Melican  allee  samee  as  white  man." 
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When  this  prodigy  came  forward  his  appearance  was  so  strik- 
ing that  I  engaged  him  at  once,  took  him  home  and  installed 
him  in  my  kitchen,  which  the  departed  Hilda  had  left  in  a  con- 
dition of  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Ah  Wing  was  seventeen,  and  had  been  in  California  one 
year.  He  could  speak  tolerable  "  pigeon  "  English,  and  was  the 
handsomest  Chinaman  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  always  believed 
that  he  was  of  different  blood  from  the  common  coolie,  and  had 
been  kidnapped  and  sold  to  some  emissary  of  the  Six  Companies, 
who  are  the  masters  of  the  majority  of  all  the  working  Chinamen 
in  California. 

His  features  were  of  a  pure  Grecian  cast.  His  large,  ex- 
pressive, almond-shaped  eyes  were  of  a  clear  hazel,  and  heavily 
fringed  with  long  black  lashes  ;  his  complexion  was  of  a  creamy 
tint,  with  skin  of  satin-like  smoothness.  He  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, of  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  and  in  appearance  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  coarse  workmen  in  the  laundry,  as  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  from  a  plaster  image.  I  felt,  as  he  moved  about  with 
soft  footsteps  and  neat,  deft  ways,  somewhat  as  if  I  had  put  a 
prince  of  the  blood  to  unwonted  drudgery. 

As  he  proceeded  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  I  sank  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  into  my  easy  chair,  and  realized  as  never  before, 
the  truth  of  the  couplet, 

"  Silence  like  a  poultice  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sound." 

When  Aunt  Prue  and  John  returned,  the  kitchen  was  a 
model  of  order,  and  the  table  neatly  set  for  dinner,  with  but  few 
instructions.  As  Aunt  Prue  opened  her  mouth  to  begin  a  re- 
monstrance at  the  sight  of  Wing's  white  apron  and  coiled  pig-tail, 
I  silenced  her  by  leading  her  into  the  kitchen  and  pointing  to  the 
spotless  floor,  the  table  scoured  to  snowy  whiteness,  the  polished 
range,  shining  tins,  and  glistening  windows. 

She  could  but  groan,  as  she  looked  at  the  impassive  Wing, 
and  murmur, 

"  Soulless  heathen." 

A  bright  inspiration  seized  me. 

"Aunt  Prue,  you  are  a  good  Christian  ;  you  have  spent 
much  time  and  money  for  the   heathen  in   foreign  lands.     Why 
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not  try  your  hand  on  this  cne  thus  thrown  in  your  path  ?  He 
speaks  a  little  English,  and  understands  nearly  all  that  is  said  to 
him.  He  is  very  superior  to  most  of  his  race.  Think  what  a 
feather  in  your  cap  it  would  be,  to  relate,  on  your  return  to 
Scraggtown,  the  fact  that  you  had  actually  converted  an  idol- 
worshipper — '  snatched  a  brand  from  the  burning.'  " 

I  had  touched  Aunt  Prue's  weakest  point.  She  hesitated, 
shook  her  head,  then  said  she  would  think  about  it.  I  knew  my 
model  China  boy  was  safe. 

The  next  day,  bright  and  early,  Aunt  Prue  went  out  and 
returned  with  an  A  B  C  primer,  containing  simple  words  of  two 
syllables.  After  lunch  she  went  to  the  kitchen,  primer  in  hand. 
Making  an  excuse  I  followed,  and  there  sat  Aunt  Prue,  "  cheek- 
by-jowl  "with  the  detested  "  heathen/'  who  was  following  the 
lean  fore-finger  of  his  teacher,  and  repeating  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish the  ABC  from  her  lips.  I  went  back  swiftly  to  the  library, 
and  dragged  John  from  his  easy  chair  to  view  the  miracle.  He 
chuckled  and  said, 

<4  The  game  's  your  own,  old  girl !  "  which  ambiguous  remark 
he  refused  to  explain. 

Wing,  like  all  Chinamen,  was  eager  to  learn  English.  I 
must  here  confess  to  a  considerable  amount  of  skepticism  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  Chinamen  who  profess  an  ardent  desire  to 
become  Christians.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  I  believe  their  mo- 
tive in  seeking-  to  become  conversant  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  to  more  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 
There  may  be  some  cases  where  young  Chinamen  who  attend 
the  mission  schools  and  church  in  San  Francisco,  adhere  through 
life  to  their  Christian  teachings,  provided  they  remain  in  San 
Francisco  ;  but  old  residents  in  China  affirm  that  after  the  so- 
called  "  Christianized"  Chinamen  return  home,  they  resume  their 
old  worship  and  throw  aside  the  new-fangled  religion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  portray  the  Chinese  as  the  infa- 
mous, soulless  creatures  represented  by  their  enemies,  or  yet  as 
the  tractable,  guileless  victims  of  unreasoning  persecution.  I  de- 
sire to  represent  only  the  class  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  of 
whose  characteristics,  habits,  and  peculiarities  I  can  speak  in  a 
truthful   and    unprejudiced   spirit,  depicting  them  as  I  saw  them 
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during  my  ten  years'  residence  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  far 
from  being  angels,  yet  I  can  truthfully  say  that  they  are  the  best 
and  most  faithful  of  servants  ;  and  in  all  my  experience  with  them 
I  never  found  them  guilty  of  theft. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Aunt 
Prue  had  Wing  so  well  drilled  that  he  could  not  only  read  words 
in  two  syllables,  but  could  also  repeat  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
catechism,  which,  as  a  good  orthodox  Calvinist,  she  insisted  upon 
his  learning.  She  was  quite  elated  at  her  success  in  impressing 
her  doctrines  upon  the  youthful  Mongolian,  and  no  doubts  ap- 
peared to  trouble  her  as  to  his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  text 
he  was  repeating,  parrot-like,  after  his  zealous  instructor.  But 
one  day  she  came  in  with  a  troubled  face,  and  drawing  me  aside, 
mysteriously  produced  a  squat  figure  of  some  Chinese  deity 
which  she  had  found  in  Wing's  room. 

"  I  asked  the  boy  what  this  hideous  thing  was,"  said  Aunt 
Prue,  "  and  why  he  kept  it  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  beast,  and  replied,  '  Him  alle  samee  de 
debil ;  him  belly  bad  man  '  ;  and  all  the  time  he  kept  bobbing 
his  head  at  it.  Do  you  suppose,"  in  an  awe-struck  whisper,  "  the 
wretched  boy  worships  Satan  ?  " 

Hardly  able  to  restrain  my  smiles,  I  summoned  Wing  and 
gravely  asked,  I 

"  What  is  this,  Wing  ?  " 

"Alle  samee  de  debil,"  was  his  reply,  as  he  salaamed  be- 
fore it. 

"  But  why  do  you  bow  before  it  ?  Don't  you  know  the 
devil  is  an  evil  spirit,  and  we  should  only  worship  the  good 
spirit?" 

But  Wing  shook  his  head  emphatically. 

"Oh,  no!  God  spilit,  he  belly  good.  He  no  hurt  China- 
man. He  good  alle  timee.  Bad  spilit,  he  belly  bad.  Chinaman 
habe  to  gibe  him  lice  [rice],  money,  meat,  alle  goode  tings,  so  he 
wont  hurt  Chinaman." 

"  Well,  I  never  ! '  was  all  Aunt  Prue  could  say,  as  she  de- 
jectedly threw  down  her  catechism. 

John  exclaimed  irreverently, 

"  Well,  there's  some  good  sense   and  human  nature  in  that 
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doctrine,  any  way !  Confucius  knew  what  he  was  about.  Eh, 
Aunt  Prue  ?  " 

But  Aunt  Prue  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  the  slamming  of 
her  door  was  her  protest  against  the  downfall  of  her  hopes  to 
change  an  "  idol-worshipper  "  into  a  bright  and  shining  model  of 
Christianity. 

The  lessons  were  not  renewed  ;  Aunt  Prue  was  glum  and 
sour  of  aspect.  But  one  day,  as  we  were  sitting  at  work,  Ah 
Wing  came  softly  in,  and,  approaching  Aunt  Prue  with  his  "child- 
like and  bland  "  manner,  said, 

"  Me  wantee  learn  to  lead  [read].  Me  wantee  learn  'bout 
Melican  God." 

Though  shocked  to  hear  the  Almighty  spoken  of  as  an 
American,  Aunt  Prue  was  evidently  flattered  at  the  evident  zeal 
of  her  pupil,  and  the  lessons  were  resumed,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
turb their  harmony. 

During  Aunt  Prue's  stay  of  six  months,  Ah  Wing  made 
wonderful  progress  in  reading  and  speaking  English.  His  perse- 
verance was  marvellous.  Every  moment  which  could  be  spared 
from  his  household  duties,  he  devoted  to  poring  over  his  books. 
He  could  read  the  newspapers  readily,  and  always  selected  those 
portions  relating  to  trade.  Next  to  the  Jews,  the  Chinese  are 
born  traders! 

John  explained  the  meaning  of  those  words  too  hard  for  his 
comprehension  ;  and  with  John  as  financial  instructor,  Aunt  Prue 
as  spiritual  guide,  and  myself  as  teacher  of  household  economy, 
Ah  Wing  bade  fair  to  "wax  in  knowledge." 

Aunt  Prue's  visit  came  to  a  close.  She  packed  her  goods 
and  chattels  for  a  return  to  Scraggtown,  and  I  believe  her  chief 
regret  was  in  bidding  adieu  to  Wing  ;  for  John  says  she  actually 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  as  he  stood  at  the  kitchen  table, 
cleaning  the  silver,  and  kissed  him.  John  also  says  Wing  calmly 
rubbed  his  cheek  with  the  silver  polish,  and  remarked  : 

"  Missee  Plue  belly  bony  ;  me  likee  more  fat ; ,;  which,  con- 
sidering the  anxiety  of  that  good  spinster  concerning  the  soul 
of  the  youthful  heathen,  was  decidedly  ungrateful.  But  I  did  not 
say  Wing  was  a  Chinese  angel. 

Soon  after  Aunt  Prue's  departure,  Ah  Wing  presented  him- 
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self  before  me,  attired  neatly  in  his  best  blue  blouse,  with  his  pig-tail 
unreefed.  In  his  melodious  broken  English  he  conveyed  to  my 
dismayed  senses  the  sad  fact  that  he  must  go.  His  "  boss  " 
— meaning  some  member  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies,  who 
are  the  masters  of  all  the  working  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
— had  ordered  him  to  go  on  a  "  big  ship  to  speakee  Melican 
to  the  Chinamen."  Owing  to  Ah  Wing's  superior  intelligence, 
he  had  been  selected  to  learn  English,  in  order  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  the  Company.  This  accounted  for  his  zeal  under  Aunt 
Prue's  teachings. 

Poor  Aunt  Prue!  I  never  enlightened  her,  and  no  doubt  she 
is  to  this  day  entertaining  the  brethren  in  Scraggtown  with  ac- 
counts of  the  wonderful  conversion,  under  her  ministrations,  of 
the  "  heathen  Chinee  "  boy. 

I  almost  cried  when  I  bade  Ah  Wing  good  bye.  I  have 
never  found  another  servant  so  docile,  neat,  industrious  and  sat- 
isfactory, as  the  gentle,  almond-eyed  pupil  of  Aunt  Prue. 

Ah  Wing  now  fills  a  responsible  position  as  clerk  in  one  of 
the  Legations,  and  this  fact  goes  to  prove  his  gentle  birth  ;  for 
nowhere  is  caste  so  rigorously  observed,  as  among  the  educated 
and  well-born  Chinese. 

Dora  Darmore. 


Sanitary  Science. 

The  various  branches  of  engineering  and  plumbing  included 
in  this  title  have  become  so  complicated,  both  in  methods  and 
theories,  that  our  modern  life  in  cities  and  villages  is  threatened 
and  harassed  by  such  a  series  of  imaginary  evils  and  real  expen- 
ses, that  the  householder  in  moderate  circumstances  is  almost 
tempted  to  "  take  to  the  woods." 

Perhaps,  in  one  sense,  that  would  be  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  for  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  show  that  a  return  to 
more  primitive  methods  of  house  drainage  will  not  only  be  a 
simpler  but  a  surer  way  of  avoiding  those  evils  that  the  sanitary 
engineer  and  the  plumber,  in  their  efforts  to  better  our  condition, 
have  only  made  more  formidable. 

To  begin  with  the  cities,  where  all  house  drainage  connects 
with  the  public  sewer  pipes.  These  are  made  unnecessarily 
large  except  for  the  occasional  use  of  draining  the  rain  water 
from  the  streets.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  roughness  of 
their  interior  facilitates  the  precipitation  on  the  bottom  and  the 
collection  on  the  sides  of  the  material  for  that  subtlest  of  poisons, 
sewer  gas.  For  cleansing  or  "  flushing,"  the  occasional  rain- 
storm is  the  only  reliance,  reminding  one  of  the  villager's  answer 
to  the  insurance  agen.t  as  to  their  means  of  extinguishing  a  con- 
flagration :  "  It  rains  sometimes." 

The  fact  is  that  the  surface  water  carries  with  it  so  much  of 
earth  and  rubbish  from  the  streets,  that  its  effect  is  to  clog  rather 
than  to  clean. 

With  this  cavern  under  the  street,  winding  mile  after  mile 
in  the  dark,  with  irregular  grading,  pierced  by  thousands  of  care- 
lessly made  connections,  and  with  its  contents  of  oozing  filth  and 
its  vapors,  is  connected  the  water  service  of  a  great  majority  of 
our    homes.     From  the  iron   grating   under  the  faucet,  standing 
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in  the  courtyard  that  gives  all  the  light  and  air  to  a  hundred 
rooms  in  the  great  tenement,  to  the  marble-top  stand  in  my  lady's 
boudoir,  the  entire  system  is  connected  with  the  city  sewers. 

What  this  implies  may  be  inferred  from  the  safeguards  which 
have  been  placed  about  this  connection.  The  one  in  most  com- 
mon use  is  known  as  "  trapping,"  and  consists  in  making  a  de- 
pression in  the  waste  pipe,  thereby  retaining  a  quantity  of  water 
as  a  continual  barrier  against  sewer  gas.  Experience  shows  it  to 
be  a  most  imperfect  protection,  the  rush  of  water  down  the  pipe 
often  sucking  it  out,  leaving  no  barrier  at  all,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  water  in  the  trap  becomes  saturated  with 
sewer  gas,  and  the  "  barrier  "  becomes  a  gateway. 

The  "  California  "  system  substitutes  "  flushing  "  and  a  series 
of  valves  for  the  trap,  but  it  has  its  imperfections  in  common  with 
all  others,  and  the  plumbers  then  fight  the  sewer  gas  from  the 
other  side,  and  put  ventilating  pipes  from  the  waste  pipes  to,  the 
roof,  that  the  residents  of  upper  floors  may  get  their  share  of 
sewer  gas. 

There  are  two  remedies  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  one  of 
them  is  so  radical,  and  presupposes  such  a  degree  of  intelligence 
in  municipal  government,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
suggest  it.  It  is,  briefly,  to  separate  the  system  of  house  drain- 
age from  the  sewers,  leaving  the  latter  for  surface  drainage  only, 
organizing  a  new  system  of  house  drainage,  consisting  of  small 
vitrified  tile  or  smooth  iron  pipes.  The  city  should  be  divided 
into  districts,  each  draining  to  a  central  reservoir,  which  could  be 
emptied  regularly,  and  the  contents  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  by  one  of  several  well-known  methods.  These 
pipes  could  be  ventilated  and  flushed  sufficiently  to  greatly  reduce 
the  risk  of  danger  from  sewer  gas. 

The  other  remedy  is  also  sufficiently  radical,  but  is  availa- 
ble for  any  one  controlling  an  entire  house,  and  is  not  at  the 
mercy  of  municipal  stupidity  or  an  unawakened  public  spirit.  It 
consists  in  removing  all  sewer  connections  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  either  to  an  outhouse  or  to  the  roof,  and  the  use  of  one 
continuous  waste  pipe,  as  free  from  turnings  as  may  be,  for  car- 
rying off  all  house  drainage  whatever.  This  necessitates  the 
giving  up  of  many  "  modern  conveniences,"  and  the  substitution 
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of  portable  washstands,  the  old  fashioned  vessels,  hand  basins, 
and  ewers. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  Fall  called  forth  a  circu- 
lar from  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  warning  nurses 
of  the  necessity  of  disinfecting  thoroughly  in  this  disease.  But 
the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  properly 
disinfect  the  system  of  drainage  in  a  city  dwelling  house,  so  much 
better  is  it  adapted  to  the  spread  than  to  the  restriction  of  disease. 

Turning  to  the  other  branch  of  our  subject,  the  question  of 
house  drainage  in  villages  often  seems  a  more  annoying  one 
than  in  cities. 

Generally  there  is  not  the  full  water  supply  to  carry  all  the 
waste  to  a  distance,  and  the  absence  of  sewers  renders  any  defect 
in  the  drainage  a  visible  and  conspicuous  realitv  needing  prompt 
attention. 

The  old  method  of  disposing  of  waste  from  houses  is  still 
the  only  one  in  most  of  even  our  larger  villages.  A  large  pit  or 
cess-pool,  built  of  stone,  without  the  use  of  mortar  or  cement 
except  for  the  arching  top,  permits  the  waste  to  soak  into  the 
surrounding  earth.  The  usefulness  of  it  is  limited  by  the  soak- 
ing capacity  of  the  ground,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  joints  of  the  stonework  become  clogged  with  kitchen  grease, 
and  after  being  emptied  a  few  times  it  is  given  up,  and  a  new 
one  is  made  to  replace  it.  The  above  course  may  take  many 
years,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Meanwhile  it  is  discovered  that  the  well  from  which  the 
family  supply  of  drinking  water  is  taken,  and  which  is  conven- 
iently near  the  house,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  contaminated  by 
the  pollution  of  its  source  of  supply,  namely,  the  ground. 

All  this  is  an  old  story,  and  our  friends,  the  sanitary  en- 
gineers, come  to  the  rescue  with  a  new  system  which  seems  to 
retain  in  a  different  shape  all  the  abominations  of  the  old  one.  It 
is  called  "  sub-surface  irrigation,"  and  a  very  fair  account  of  it  is 
taken  from  The  Tribune  of  September  21st,  1883  : 

''Mr.  Edward  S.  Philbrick  has  reprinted  from  The  Sanitary 
Engineer,  two  valuable  papers  on  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  sub- 
surface irrigation  in  suburban  residences.  The  system  is  the 
same  which  Colonel  Waring  and  other  engineers  have  recom- 
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mended  as  the  best  substitute  for  cess-pools  and  kindred  abomi- 
nations. The  sewage  from  the  house  is  admitted  into  a  siphon- 
tank,  consisting  of  either  two  or  three  compartments,  and  is  dis- 
charged once  or  twice  a  day  with  sufficient  force  to  be  distributed 
through  a  system  of  tile-pipes  eight  inches  under  ground.  Mr. 
Philbrick  recommends  a  slight  modification  of  the  siphon  patented 
by  Mr.  Field,  and  now  in  common  use,  but  describes  the  system 
as  it  has  been  practically  tested  and  successfully  introduced  in 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  essential  points 
of  construction  are  explained  so  clearly  as  to  enable  any  ordinary 
mason  to  lay  the  pipes  and  to  connect  the  tank  with  the  house 
drain-pipes.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance,  for 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  but  in  rural  communities  generally,  that  cess-pools 
are  not  only  an  abominable  nuisance,  but  a  distinct  source  of 
danger  to  public  health.  The  system  of  sub-surface  irrigation, 
while  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  yet  devised,  is  not 
by  any  means  perfect.  It  is  open  to  two  serious  objections. 
While  the  tank  is  commonly  represented  as  automatic  in  its 
action  and  not  requiring  supervision,  the  receiving  compartments 
have  to  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  month,  and  even  then 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  obstructions  will  occur  ;  and 
secondly,  the  tile-pipes  have  to  be  relaid  as  often  as  once  in  five 
or  seven  years." 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  tile-drains  radiating  from  the 
house  drain,  and  ending  nowhere,  laid  with  loose  joints,  so  that 
the  contents  can  percolate  through  the  soil  wherever  it  will  be 
received,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  "cess-pools  and 
kindred  abominations,"  for  which  it  is  the  best  substitute? 

I  have  known  instances  where  the  pipes  were  laid  nearer 
the  well-curb  than  I  have  ever  known  a  cess-pool  to  be,  and  the 
chances  of  pollution,  though  perhaps  decreased  by  greater  dis- 
tance of  earth  for  filtration,  still  exists,  it  seems  to  me,  with  all 
that  that  implies. 

One  does  not  like  to  think  of  his  water  supply  depending  on 
any  such  filtration.  All  drinking  water  is  the  rain  water,  either 
from  surface  flow,  or  after  filtering  through  the  soil,  and  the 
majority,  of  wells  draw  their  supply  from  a  comparatively  small 
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radius  of  surface.  In  view  of  this,  in  villages  where  a  general 
system  of  uncontaminated  water  supply  cannot  be  secured,  the 
prevention  of  wells  from  pollution  is  a  serious  matter.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  suburban  villages,  parts  of  which  are 
becoming  so  thickly  settled  as  to  increase  the  element  of  danger 
as  the  proportion  of  unused  land  is  decreased. 

In  such  villages  safety  should  be  secured  by  ordinance,  com- 
pelling all  cess-pools  and  receptacles  of  waste  to  be  made  water- 
tight, cemented  on  the  interior  as  cisterns  now  are.  The  con- 
tents could  be  removed  as  often  as  necessary.  In  such  localities 
the  environment  of  farming  country  generally  furnishes  an  easily 
available  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  of  this  character,  or  a 
central  receptacle  could  be  provided,  with  arrangements  for  the 
conversion  into  fertilizers  of  its  contents. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  adoption  of  sub-surface  irrigation  is 
a  temporary  though  costly  expedient,  needing  attention  almost 
constantly,  and  admitted  to  be  limited  in  its  usefulness  to  a  few 
years.  Its  use  on  a  small  scale  must  prove  to  be  a  mistake.  It 
has  worked  well  on  waste  land,  where  nothing  was  at  stake,  but 
on  a  small  plot  of  ground  where,  even  at  the  end  of  five  or  seven 
years,  the  pipes  can  be  moved  but  a  little  way,  the  chances  for 
the  pollution,  not  only  of  water  supply,  but  of  earth  and  air,  are 
too  great  to  be  risked.  It  is  a  new  experiment  at  best,  and  be- 
fore its  authors  insist  on  its  further  use,  they  should  have  a  longer 
record  of  its  usefulness. 

Meanwhile,  let  civilization  pause  a  little  for  breath  before  be- 
ginning again  to  tread  on  its  own  heels. 


Joseph  Drexel  Holmes. 


Hygiene   of  the   Brain. 

The  human  brain  is  the  most  wonderful  object  in  the  world, 
and  its  power  may  be  quadrupled  by  wise  culture. 

The  first  condition  of  a  healthy  brain  is  exercise.  Hard 
work  is  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  its  best. 

The  brain  is  composed  of  flesh  and  blood,  subject  to  physio- 
logical law,  and  is  not  a  spiritual  organ  controlled  by  laws  beyond 
our  reach.  Its  first  need  is  an  abundance  of  good  blood.  It  is 
fundamental  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  that  the  blood  shall 
be  pure.  If  we  lessen  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or 
send  poor,  thin,  badly-oxygenated  blood  there,  the  organ  will  act 

feebly. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  health  of  the  stomach. 
The  brain-worker  must  not  abuse  his  digestive  organs,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality  of  food.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to 
the  necessity  of  phosphorus  for  brain-workers. 

No  thought  without  phosphorus  is  no  more  true  than  would 
be  110  thought  without  air,  water,  etc.  A  lion  or  tiger,  well  fed, 
consumes  more  phosphorus  than  a  man,  but  does  he  think  more? 
The  beaver,  noted  as  being  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  ani- 
mals, secretes  very  little  phosphorus. 

The  most  perfect  diet  for  a  thinking  man  or  woman  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  diet  most  proper  for  a  growing  boy 
or  girl.  There  should  be  plenty  of  nourishment  of  a  kind  easily 
digested  and  assimilated,  but  not  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
overload  the  stomach.  The  brain  does  not  work  well  when  the 
stomach  is  filled  with  food,  especially  if  indigestible.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  rest  before  a  meal,  no  brain-work  at  mealtimes,  nor  for 
a  short  space  after,  are  important  conditions. 

I  do  not  advise  alcoholic  stimulants  to  brain -workers.  While 
in  afew  cases  they  apparently  give  greater  power  to  the  brain,  yet, 
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as  a  rule,  their  influence  is  only  bad.  If  you  take  stimulants 
when  you  are  tired,  and  need  nourishment  and  sleep,  in  order 
that  you  may  increase  nervous  exertion,  you  are  drawing  on 
your  reserve  of  vital  capital. 

Air  is  food  of  a  very  important  kind  for  the  brain-worker. 
The  brain  weakens  at  once  when  the  air  becomes  impure  or  de- 
ficient. If  supplied  with  pure  air,  without  draught,  you  would  be 
able  to  remember  more  and  better  than  you  do.  I  have  often 
observed  that  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  becomes  less  as 
the  air  becomes  impure.  Please  fix  it  in  your  mind  that  in  order 
to  perform  good,  healthy  brain-work,  it  is  necessary  to  concen- 
trate your  attention  on  what  you  are  doing.  The  moment  this 
becomes  difficult,  it  is  better  to  cease  work  and  relax  the  organ 
of  thought  for  a  time. 

Muscular  exercise  is  a  most  important  means  of  brain  hy- 
giene, but  should  not  be  too  severe  or  too  long  continued. 
Gentle  exercise  to  keep  the  blood  circulating  and  bring  plenty 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  is  sufficient.  Very  hard  and  long-continued 
physical  labor  dulls  the  brain,  and  renders  it  less  vigorous,  for 
the  reason  that  the  muscles  drain  off  too  much  of  the  blood,  thus 
robbing  the  brain  of  its  needed  supply. 

It  is  essential  for  the  brain-worker  to  have  frequent  days  of 
entire  rest  from  mental  labor.  During  these  periods  considera- 
ble physical  exercise  may  be  taken,  and  plenty  of  good  nourish- 
ing food  be  eaten,  to  fill  up  the  circulating  vessels  with  new  blood 
wTith  which  new  work  may  be  done. 

There  are  some  physical  conditions  of  healthful  brain-work 
which  I  will  mention.  The  nerves  and  brain  will  not  work  well 
when  there  is  any  pressure  on  them.  Pressure  on  the  brain 
stops  its  action.  Pressure  on  a  nerve-trunk  modifies  or  prevents 
its  action  altogether.  Pressure  on  the  main  nerve  of  a  limb, 
alters  its  conducting  power,  and  causes  a  sensation  of  numbness. 
For  this  reason,  all  bands,  shoes,  or  articles  of  dress  which  con- 
strict or  press  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  interfere  with  and  dimin- 
ish brain  action,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 

Women  who  wish  to  do  the  best  brain  work  cannot  be  devo- 
tees of  fashion,  but  must  dress  rationally. 

Irritation  of  any  nerve  extremity  prevents  one  from  doing 
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good  brain-work.  A  sliver  in  the  finger,  a  toothache,  a  wound 
or  boil,  will  prevent  fine  study  or  thought. 

A  certain  amount  of  bodily  heat  is  also  necessary.  When 
one  is  cold  he  cannot  think  well.  Cold-blooded  animals  have 
less  active  nervous  systems  than  warm-blooded  ones.  In  winter, 
when  their  temperature  is  less  than  in  summer,  they  cease  to 
generate  nerve-force  almost  entirely,  and  go  into  a  state  of  hiber- 
nation. If  man's  bodily  temperature  is  lowered,  as  in  exposure 
to  long-continued  cold,  or  from  insufficient  nutrition,  cerebration 
diminishes  or  ceases.  The  person  feels  drowsy,  and  this  contin- 
ues until  warmth,  nutrition,  and  circulation  are  restored. 

The  question  of  sleep  is  an  important  one.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  sleep,  though  not  a  great  sleeper 
myself.  I  think  brain-workers — and  especially  young  ones — 
require  eight  hours  of  sleep  in  twenty-four.  Seven  hours  are 
all  that  I  require.  Humboldt,  whose  age  exceeded  ninety  years, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  brain-workers  of  his  time, 
slept  only  four  hours.  Napoleon  also  allowed  himself  only  four 
hours  of  sleep  during  his  campaigns.  If  he  had  slept  twenty- 
four,  the  world  would  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  President 
Garfield  told  me  that,  in  his  student  days,  he  could  study  twenty 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  for  weeks  and  months.  But  he  had  an 
exceptionally  vigorous  constitution.  Judge  Foote,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  wrote  me  that  he  formed  the  opinion  in 
his  youth,  that  people  spent  too  much  time  in  sleep,  and  he 
allowed  himself  but  six  hours,  and  found  it  sufficient.  Six  hours, 
or  even  four  hours  of  quiet,  restful  sleep,  are  of  more  value  than 
eight  hours  of  restless,  disturbed  slumber.  One  should  be  able, 
upon  retiring,  to  throw  off  every  care  and  thought.  The  bow 
constantly  bent  loses  its  elasticity.  The  brain  always  on  the 
strain  loses  its  power  to  grasp  ideas.  For  this  reason,  one  should 
form  the  habit  of  throwing  off  the  burdens  of  thought  with  the 
clothing  that  is  worn  during  the  day. 

It  can  be  done  easily  with  a  little  practice.  No  one  expects 
a  jaded  steed  to  make  the  best  time  on  the  race-course,  and  no 
reasonable  person  can  think  for  a  moment,  that  a  brain  cerebrates 
most  efficiently  when  it  is  weary.  As  a  sharp  knife  cuts  more 
smoothly  and  easily  than  a  dull  one,  so  a  brain  full  of  force 
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and  vigor  grasps  and  understands  better  than  an  exhausted 
one. 

Of  the  need  of  a  strong,  well-educated  will,  I  need  scarcely 
speak.  The  power  to  say  I  will,  and  make  good  the  declaration, 
is  a  very  great  one.  It  is  will  power  that  makes  attention  possi- 
ble. Then  our  work  goes  on  so  easily  that  we  are  not  conscious 
of  a  personal  effort.  But  when  a  difficulty  arises,  the  will  is 
called  into  immediate  action,  and  woe  be  to  him  or  her  whose 
will  is  too  weak  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  will  is  capable  of 
a  high  degree  of  culture  and  improvement.  But  the  use  of  the 
will  has  its  dangers,  and  many  have  become  mentally  and  physi- 
cally bankrupt  by  forcing  the  attention  too  long.  When  brain- 
work  is  not,  to  some  extent,  spontaneous,  or  when  it  is  felt  to  be 
painful  and  tedious,  it  should  be  at  once  abandoned.  I  know 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  all  rules,  and  that  there  are 
people  who  would  spend  their  whole  lives  in  inactivity  if  not 
spurred  on  to  work  by  necessity.  To  hit  the  happy  medium  is 
not  always  easy.  Decide  for  yourself  whether  you  are  exhausted 
or  simply  lazy.  If  the  former,  rest.  If  the  latter  bring  your 
will  to  the  front,  and  work. 

Another  point  is  that  of  economy  of  mental  force.  A  little 
of  this  force  can  be  made  to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  if  rightly 
directed.  A  great  deal  may  be  lost  by  misdirection.  Who  has 
not  worked  hard  many  a  day  without  being  able  to  perceive  any 
result  of  his  labors,  when  at  other  times,  almost  without  an  effort, 
he  has  accomplished  much  ?  The  art  of  economizing  mental 
force  is  acquired  only  by  forming  good  habits,  by  working  hard 
at  the  right  time,  and  ceasing  to  work  when  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  continuing.  There  are  but  few  persons  who  are  not  subject, 
at  times,  to  mental  storms,  hurricanes  of  thought  and  emotion, 
which  rush  madly  throug"h  the  -mind  and  carry  all  before  them. 
At  such  periods  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure  of  brain  force. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  these  hurricanes  of  thought  is  to  get  out 
of  the  atmosphere  which  has  caused  the  storm,  go  into  the  fresh 
air,  or  attempt  some  new  work.  Do  not  wait  till  the  storm  is 
raging  before  doing  something.  Start  the  moment  the  first  cloud 
appears.  There  are  many  whose  emotional  natures  are  so  deli- 
cately poised  that  the  slightest  excitement  upsets  them.      Such 
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are  unfortunate,  and  must  suffer  much.  Their  only  cure  is  self- 
discipliee,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  cheerful,  happy,  robust  frame 
of  mind.  We  can  form  the  habit  of  being  happy,  and  happiness 
is  the  key  to  mental  health. 

I  believe,  also,  that  for  the  best  mental  health  every  one 
needs  some  faith  or  philosophy.  The  world  is  full,  of  pain, 
sorrow  and  trial.  We  need  something  to  cling  to,  something 
upon  which  we  can  depend.  Even  a  false  faith  or  philosophy  is 
better  than  none.  In  these  days  of  knowledge,  old  faiths  are 
shaken  or  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  new  ones  are  not  always 
adapted  to  our  needs.  But  all  can  trust  in  the  order  of  nature,  and 
believe  that  everything  is,  as  a  whole,  if  not  absolutely  good,  yet 
quite  as  good  as  we  deserve,  and  something  to  be  very  thankful  for. 

I  am  expected,  of  course,  to  say  something  concerning  over- 
work. If  we  were  to  keep  our  bodies  always  at  their  best,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  over- work  ;  but  we  let  our  strength 
diminish  below  a  proper  standard,  and  then  a  little  work  is  too 
much  for  us.  Then  we  worry  ;  and  worry,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
inconsistent  with  mental  health.  Some  people  seem  to  have  a 
wild  passion  to  be  doing  something  every  moment  of  their  lives. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  address  at  the  banquet  given  him 
when  here,  states  his  opinion  that  Americans  over-work,  and 
suggests  that  we  need  a  revised  ideal  of  life.  He  would  reverse 
the  common  belief  that  life  is  for  work,  and  substitute  "  Work  is 
for  life."  That  is  to  say,  we  work  that  we  may  live,  and  there- 
fore we  should  work  no  more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  live 
well.  His  idea  will  bear  thinking  about.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
gospel  of  relaxation  from  labor  when  we  have  done  enough  were 
followed,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  doing  too  much. 

There  are  many  ways  of  relaxation.  One  is  by  changing 
our  occupation.  There  are  some  brain-workers  who,  when 
wearied  of  one  kind  of  labor,  take  up  another  which  calls  into 
play  faculties  which  have  not  been  exercised,  and  this  is  a  method 
I  heartily  commend.  But  all  cannot  do  this.  Each  must  choose 
for  himself,  and  choose  as  wisely  as  he  can.  At  least  make  this 
your  rule  :  to  thoroughly  relax  the  strain  on  your  brain  as  often 
as  is  necessary,  and  keep  within  the  limit  of  your  powers. 

Music,  the  drama,  evening  games  that  are  light  and  call  out 
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pleasant  conversation  and  repartee,  varied  physical  exercises, 
change  of  scene,  all  or  more  may  be  used  in  their  turn.  Above 
all  things  take  plenty  of  out-door  recreation.  Women  live  too 
much  in  the  house,  breathe  too  much  bad  air,  and  hamper  their 
powers  by  it.  If  you  get  nervous  and  fidgety,  ten  chances 
to  one,  a  few  hours  out  of  doors  will  cure  you.  Every  brain- 
working  woman  ought  to  be  in  the  pure  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
all  she  can.  Remember  this,  and  to  remember  it,  write  it  down 
in  your  note  books,  and  on  the  tablet  of  your  memories,  where 
it  will  remain  as  long  as  you  live. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  mental  health,  avoid 
every  form  of  enslavement  of  the  mind.  What  I  mean  by  this 
is  any  bad  habit,  no  matter  what  it  is,  that  becomes  a  mastering 
passion.  To  be  healthy,  the  mind  must  not  be  enslaved.  I 
could  elaborate  this,  but  the  mere  hint  must  suffice. 

And  now,  let  me  close  this  lecture  with  a  word  from  that 
great  master  of  language,  Tyndall.  He  once  said  to  a  class  of 
medical  students  words  equally  appropriate  to  you.     Said  he  : 

"  Now,  let  me  utter  one  practical  word.  Take  care  of 
your  health.  There  have  been  men  who,  by  wise  attention 
to  this  point,  might  have  made  great  discoveries,  written  great 
poems,  commanded  armies,  ruled  States,  but  who,  by  unwise 
neglect  of  this  point,  have  come  to  naught.  Imagine  Her- 
cules as  oarsman  in  a  rotten  boat.  What  can  he  do  there, 
but  by  every  stroke  expedite  the  ruin  of  his  craft  ?  Take  care, 
then,  of  the  timbers  of  your  boat,  and  avoid  all  practices  likely  to 
introduce  either  wet  or  dry  rot  among  them.  And  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  desultory,  intermittent  effort,  but  by  the  formation 
of  habits.  The  will  has,  no  doubt,  sometimes  to  be  put  forth  in 
strength,  in  order  to  strangle  or  crush  some  special  temptation, 
but  the  formation  of  right  habits  is  essential  to  your  permanent 
security.  They  diminish  your  chances  of  falling  when  assailed, 
and  augment  your  chances  of  recovery  when  overthrown." 

And  to  this  I  would  add  that,  in  this  world,  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt,  full  of  trials  and  temptations,  one  thought  is 
clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  and  that  is,  that  the  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  usefulness  of  life,  as  well  as  its  gloom  and  disaster, 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  that  marvel- 
lous organ,  the  human  brain.  M.  L.  Holbrook. 


Our   Brains    and    Nerves.* 


In  our  last  we  said  much  of  nerve-cells  and  gave  some  illus- 
trations of  those  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain. 

In  Figure  i  we  show  other  varieties  of  nerve-cells. 

Nerve-cells  have  projections,  or  poles,  whose  business  it  is 
to  convey  impressions  from  the  external  world  to  the  nerve-cells, 
or  from  the  nerve-cells  to  the  muscles.  Some  of  these  cells  have 
two  projections  or  poles,  and  are  called  bipolar,  those  with  three, 
tripolar,  those  with  several  of  these  projections  are  called  multi- 


Pig.  1.— Different  kinds  of  Nerve  Cells.    (Magni- 
fied about  350  diameters.) 

polar  cells.  The  duty  of  all  these  projections  or  poles,  save  the 
one  that  conveys  the  message  from  the  external  world  to  the 
nerve-cell,  or  from  the  nerve-cell  to  the  external  world,  is  to  unite 
the  cell  with  its  neighbors,  and  thus  enable  the  nerve-cells  to  act 
in  concert. 

In  the  course  of  the  nerve  we  often  find  an  enlargement, 

*  The  cuts  for  this  paper  were  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  Appletons  of  this  city.  They 
appeared  in  Bastian's  -work,  "The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,"  which  the  Appletons 
have  republished  in  this  country. 
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which  is  known  as  &  ganglion.     When  this  ganglion  occurs  in  the 
course  of  a  nerve  of  sensation,  it  is  known  as  a  sensory  ganglion. 


Via.  2. — Small  Sympathetic  Ganglion  (Human)  -with  Multipolar  Cells.      Magnified 

about  400  diameters.     (Leydig.) 

Those  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  outgoing   nerves,  or  nerves  of 
motion,  are  known  as  motor  ganglia. 

Two  or  more  sensory  ganglia,  or  two  or  more  motor  gangli?. 


Fig.  7. — The  Cervical  Plexus,  composed  by  interlacements  of  the  last  four  cervica 
(1,  2,  3,  4)  and  the  first  dorsal  nerves  (5).  The  various  branches  (6-21)  are  distributed 
to  the  shoulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand.    (Sappey  after  Hirschfeld.) 

may  grow  together  in  a  single  mass,  or  ganglia  of  the  two  kinds 
— sensory  and  motor — may  fuse  into  a  single  large  nodule,  which 
is  then  called  a  nerve -ceittre. 
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Fig.    2   represents  a  sympathetic  ganglion,  with  multipolar 
cells.     It  is  magnified  about  400  diameters. 

Fig.  7    represents  a  bundle  of  nerves  separated   from  the 


Fro.  8.— Ganglion  Cell  from  anterior  Horn  or  Cornu  of  Grey  Matter  in  the  Spinal 
Cord  of  a  Calf,  b,  Processes  abruptly  broken  off.  a.  The  axis  cylinder  proce'  s. 
Magnified  about  800  diameters.     (Max  Schultze.) 

surrounding  flesh,  and  illustrates  the  interlacing  of  nerves.  The 
nerves  shown  in  this  figure  are  close  to  the  spine  at  the  base  of 
the  neck,  and  are  distributed  to  the  shoulder,  arm,  forearm  and  hand. 
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Fig.  8  represents  a  ganglion  cell  from  the  anterior  horn  of 
^ray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord  of  a  calf,  magnified  about  800 
diameters. 

In  all  these  figures,  the  processes,  or  projections,  or  poles, 


Fig  10.— Three  bipolar  Ganglion  Cells  from  the  fifth  nerve  of  the  Pike  (Stricter 
after  Bidder). 

Fig.  11. — Three  bipolar  Ganglion  Cells  from  the  auditory  nerve  of  the  Pike  :  a. 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  medullary  sheath  ;  6,  entirely,  and  c,  partially,  exposed, 
to  show  that  these  ganglion  cells  are  only  expansions  of  the  axis  band. 


are  broken  off.  As  each  object  is  a  feature  of  the  whole  nervous 
system  which  extends  with  infinite  interlacements  throughout  the 
entire  system,  a  picture  must  break  off  abruptly  the  various 
connections. 
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Fig.  10  represents  three  bipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the  fifth 
nerve  of  a  pike. 

Fig.  1 1  represents  three  bipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the 
auditory  nerve  of  a  pike,  entirely  enclosed  within  the  medullary 
sheath  ;  b,  entirely,  and  c,  partially  exposed,  to  show  that  these 
ganglion  cells  are  only  expansions  of  the  axis  band. 

Fig.  19  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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Fig.  19. — Transverse  section  through  Human  J?pinal  Cord  in  cervical  region, 
showing  the  organ  to  be  composed  of  two  symmetrical  halves.  (Sappey  after  Stilling.) 
The  black  portions  correspond  to  regions  containing  longitudinal  hbres  ;  the  lighter 
portions  represent  the  central  Grey  Matter  and  the  horizontal  roots  of  nerves ; 
5,  6,  commissures  connecting  the  symmetrical  halves  of  the  grey  matter ;  11,  11, 
11,  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  coming  from  anterior  Horns  or  Cornua 
of  Grey  Matter,  in  which  are  numerous  groups  of  large  ganglion  cells;  13,  pos- 
terior or  sensory  roots  of  spinal  nerves,  entering  the  posterior  Horns  of  Grey  Matter. 
Magnified  about  eight  diameters. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  a  transverse  section  is 
shown.  The  description  in  fine  type,  immediately  under  the  pic- 
ture, will  give  the  details,  which  will  prove  interesting. 

Ficr.  20  gives  a  general  view  of  the  nervous  system  of  man 
from  behind,  i,  shows  the  cerebrum  ;  2,  the  cerebellum  ;  and  3, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

"  The  weight  of  the  entire  brain,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  spinal  cord,  undergoes  great  increase  in  each  division  of  the 
vertebrates.  In  the  lamprey  this  relation  is  said  to  be  as  .013  to 
1 ;  in  the  newt,  as  .55  to  1  ;  in  the  pigeon,  as  3.5  to  1  ;  in  the 
mouse,  as  4  to  1  ;  while  in  man  it  is  about  40  to  1.  Thus,  whilst 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  which  together  constitute  the 
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brain,  are  actually  much  lighter  in  the  lamprey  than  the  spinal  cord, 
these  same  parts  in  man  are  found  to  attain  comparatively  enor- 
mous dimensions,  and  greatly  to  exceed  in  weight  the  inferior, 
though  highly  important,  spinal  centers." 


Fro.  20.— General  view  of  Nervous  System  of  Man,  from 
behind.  1,  Cerebrum  ;  2,  cerebellum  ;  3,  upper  part  of 
spinal  cord.    (Mivart.) 

Fig.  7  5  shows  the  brain  of  a  horse  as  seen  from  above. 

The  brain  of  the  hcrse,  as  shown  in  Fig.  69,  plainly  indicates 
a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  with  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Fig.  74  shows  the  under  surface  of  the  brain  of  the  dolphin. 
We  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  study  the  natural,  unre- 
strained life  of  the  dolphin,  but  we  have  learned  enough  so  know 
that  it  is  a  creature  of  remarkable  activity  and  intelligence. 
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About  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  one  generally  sees  an  immense  number  of  dol- 


Fio.  75.— -Brain  of  the  Horse,  tipper  aspect.    (Owen.) 

Fig.  76.— Brain  of   the  Hare,  upper  aspect.      (Spurzheim.)     «,   Olfactory  lobes; 
b,  Cerebral  Hemispheres  ;  d,  Cerebellum  ;  e,  Medulla. 

phins  or  porpoises.     As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  sea  is  alive 
with  them.   They  start  in  at  once  for  a  grand  race  with  the  steamer. 


Fig.  69. — Brain  of  tho  Horse,  outer  surface.  (Solly,  after  T.euret.)  e,  Olfactory 
lobe ;  ft,  hippocampal  lobe,  or  '  processus  pyriformis.  1,  2,  3,  Lobes  of  the  Cere- 
bellum, o,  Optic  nerve  ;  m,  motor  occuli ;  p,  fourth  nerve  ;  t,  fifth  nerve ;  w,  sixth 
nerve ;  /,  facial  nerve ;  I,  auditory ;  g,  glosso-pharyngeal ;  v,  vagus ;  s,  spinal- 
accessory  ;  w,  hypoglossal  nerve,     x,  Pons  Varolii 

Of  the  millions  that  enter  for  this  race,  each  one  shows  himself 
ten  times  a  minute,  in  a  prodigious  leap  out  of  the  water,  as  much 
as  to  say  to  the  steamer  : 
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Pro  74.  -Brain  of  Dolphin,  under  surface.  (Owen,  after  Tiedemann.)  a,  Spinal 
cord ;  6,  anterior  pyramids  ;  c,  Pons  Varolii ;  e,  posterior  inferior  lobe  of  Cerebellum; 
T,  anterior  inferior  lobe,  g,  amygdaloid  lobe,  and  h,  flocculus,  all  lobes  of  Cerebellum. 
t,  t.  Cerebral  peduncles ;  p,  corpus  albicans ;  o,  pituitary  body ;  m,  temporal  lobe, 
and  I,  anterior  lobe  of  Cerebrum.  Olfactory  bulbs  absent ;  2.  optic  nerves  ;  3,  motor 
nerves  of  eyes  (fourth  nerve  appears  from  above  the  Cerebellum,  in  front  of  g)z 
5,  the  trigeminus;  6,  the  sixth  nerve;  7,  the  facial,  and  8,  tbe  auditory  nerves;' 
», ^glossopharyngeal ;  10,  vagus ;  11,  spinal  accessory;  12,  hypoglossal;  13,  first  cervical 
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Fig.  116.— Brain  of  a  Human  Idiot.  (Vogt,  after  Theile.)  This  brain,  examined 
by  Theile,  weigbed  only  10*6  oz.  (300  grammes).  With  the  exception  of  one,  it  ia  the 
smallest  Male  Idiot's  Brain  whose  characters  have  been  recorded. 

This  figure  is  placed  here  for  comparison  with  that  of  the  brain  of  the  Chimpanzee ; 
the  letters  of  reference  being  the  same  in  each  of  them. 
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"Old  fellow,  let  this  be  a  fair  thing.  I  will  jump  high  so 
that  you  can  keep  watch  of  me." 

The  little  fellows  always  win,  and  evidently  enjoy  the  fun  as 
much  as  boys  would  enjoy  such  a  race. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients in  regard  to  this  wonderful  creature.  That  remarkable 
brain  of  his  finds  its  counterpart  in  his  organized  and  most  inter- 
esting life. 


Fig.  135.— The  Brain  of  a  Bush  woman,  upper  as- 
pect.   (Heath,  after  Marshall.) 

F,  Frontal  lobs;  O,  occipital  lobe;  P,  parietal 
lobe ;  d,  d,  fidsure  of  Rolando ;  P,  parietooccipital 
fissure ;  A,  A,  supra-marginal  lobule.  2,  2,  Middle,  and 
3,  3,  upper  frontal  convolution ;  4,  4,  ascending  frontaL 
and  5, 5,  ascending  parietal  convolution ;  5',  5',  lobu]eof 
ascending  parietal  convolution ;  6,  6,  angular  convolu- 
tion ;  10, 10,  upper,  and  11, 11,  lower  occipital  convolu- 
tion, a,  a,  first,  and  /3,  second  connecting  convolutions. 


Fig.  116  shows  the  brain   of  a  very  inferior  idiot.     In  its. 
structure  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  brain  of  the  dolphin. 

Fig.  135  is  the  brain  of  a  bushwoman,  one  of  the  inferior 
grades  of  human  beings. 

D.  L., 


[To  be  continued.] 


Hygienic    Department. 

A  LOVO  Story. — Anti-Fat. — A  very  fat  young  woman 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  to  see  me  privately.  When  we  were 
alone  she  said  : 

"  Are  you  sure  no  one  can  overhear  us  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  You  won't  laugh  at  me,  will  you  ?" 

'•  Madam,  I  should  be  unworthy  of  your  confidence  if  I 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  rudeness." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  no  one  ever  called  upon  you  on  such 
a  ridiculous  errand.     You  won't  think  me  an  idiot,  will  you?" 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  go  on." 

"  You  don't  care  to  know  my  name  or  residence  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  care  to  conceal  them." 

"  I  have  called  to  consult  you  about  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world.  I  will  tell  you  all.  I  am  twenty-three  years  old. 
When  I  was  nineteen  I  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds  ;  now  I  weigh  two  hundred  and  nine ;  I  am  all  filling  up 
with  fat.  I  can  hardly  breathe.  The  best  young  man  that  ever 
lived  loves  me,  and  has  been  on  the  point  of  asking  me  to  marry 
him  ;  but  of  course  he  sees  I  am  growing  worse  all  the  time,  and 
he  don't  dare  to  venture.  I  can't  blame  him.  He  is  the  noblest 
man  in  the  world,  and  could  marry  any  one  he  chooses.  I  don't 
blame  him  for  not  wishing  to  unite  himself  to  such  a  great  tub  as 
1  am.  Why,  Doctor,  you  don't  know  how  fat  I  am.  I  am  a 
sight  to  behold.  And  now  I  have  come  to  see  if  anything  can 
be  done.  I  know  you  have  studied  up  all  sorts  of  curious  subjects, 
and  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
dreadful  curse." 

She  had  been  talking  faster  and  faster,  and  with  more  and 
more  feeling  (after  the  manner  of  fat  women,  who  are  always 
emotional),  until  she  broke  down  in  hysterical  sobs. 
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I  inquired  about  her  habits — table  and  otherwise.  She  re- 
plied : 

"  Oh,  I  starve  myself;  I  don't  eat  enough  to  keep  a  canary 
bird  alive,  and  yet  I  grow  fatter  and  fatter  all  the  time.  I  don't 
believe  anything  can  be  done  for  me.  We  all  have  our  afflic- 
tions, and  I  suppose  we  ought  to  bear  them  with  fortitude.  I 
wouldn't  mind  for  myself,  but  it 's  just  breaking  his  heart ;  if  it 
wasn't  for  him,  I  could  be  reconciled." 

I  then  explained  to  her  our  nervous  system,  and  the  bearing 
certain  conditions  of  one  class  of  nerves  has  upon  the  deposition 
of  adipose  tissue.  I  soon  saw  she  was  not  listening,  but  was 
mourning  her  sorrow.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing 
to  follow  a  prescription  I  might  give  her. 

"  Willing?  willing?"  she  cried.  "  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
through  fire,  or  to  have  my  flesh  cut  off  with  red  hot  knives. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  be  willing  to  endure  if  I  could  only 
get  rid  of  this  horrible  condition." 

I  prepared  a  prescription  for  her,  and  arranged  that  she 
should  call  upon  me  once  a  week,  that  I  might  supervise  her 
progress,  and  have  frequent  opportunities  to  encourage  her. 
The  prescription  which  I  read  to  her  was  this  : 

First  :  For  breakfast,  eat  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  as  large 
as  your  hand,  with  a  slice  of  white  bread  twice  as  large.  For 
dinner,  the  same  amount  of  meat,  or,  if  preferred,  fish  or  poultry, 
with  the  same  amount  of  farinaceous  or  vegetable  food  in  the 
form  of  bread  or  potato.     For  supper,  nothing. 

Second  :  Drink  only  when  greatly  annoyed  with  thirst ; 
then,  a  mouthful  of  lemonade  without  sugar. 

Third  :  Take  three  times  a  week  some  form  of  bath  in  which 
there  shall  be  immense  perspiration.  The  Turkish  bath  is  best. 
You  must  work,  either  in  walking  or  some  other  way,  several 
hours  a  day. 

"  But,  Doctor,  I  can't  walk  ;  my  feet  are  sore." 

"  I  thought  that  might  be  the  case,  but  if  the  soles  of  your 
shoes  are  four  inches  broad,  and  are  thick  and  strong,  walking 
will  not  hurt  your  feet.  You  must  walk  or  work  until  you  per- 
spire freely,  every  day  of  the  week.  Of  course  you  are  in  deli- 
cate health,  with  little  endurance ;  but  as  you  have  told  me  that 
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you  are  willing  to  do  anything,  you  are  to  work  hard  at  some- 
thing six  or  seven  hours  every  day." 

Fourth :  You  must  rise  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  retire 
late  at  night.     Much  sleep  fattens  people. 

Fifth:  The  terrible  corset  you  have  on,  which  compresses 
the  center  of  the  body,  making  you  look  a  great  deal  fatter 
than  you  really  are,  must  be  taken  off,  and  you  must  have  a 
corset  which  any  dressmaker  can  fit  to  you — a  corset  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  will  raise  this  great  mass  and 
support  it. 

"  This  is  all  the  advice  I  have  to  give  you  at  present.  At 
first  you  will  lose  half  a  pound  a  day.  In  the  first  three  months 
you  will  lose  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  In  six  months,  forty 
pounds.  You  will  constantly  improve  in  health,  get  over  this 
excessive  emotion,  and  be  much  stronger.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  very  fat  horse,  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds,  can  be 
quickly  reduced  to  one  thousand  pounds  with  great  improvement 
to  activity  and  health.  It  is  still  easier  with  a  human  being. 
That  you  may  know  exactly  what  is  being  done,  I  wish  you  to 
be  weighed  ;  write  the  figures  in  your  memorandum,  and  one 
week  from  now,  when  you  come  again,  weigh  yourself  and  tell 
me  how  much  you  have  lost." 

I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city  and  did  not  see  her  until 
her  second  visit,  two  weeks  from  our  first  meeting.  It  was  plain 
when  she  entered  that  already  her  system  was  being  toned  up, 
and  when  we  were  again  in  my  private  office  she  said  : 

"  I  have  lost  six  and  a  half  pounds ;  not  quite  as  much  as 
you  told  me,  but  I  am  delighted,  though  nearly  starved.  I  have 
done  exactly  as  you  prescribed,  and  shall  continue  to  if  it  kills  me. 
You  must  be*very  careful  not  to  make  any  mistakes,  for  I  shall  do 
just  as  you  say.  At  first  the  thirst  was  dreadful.  I  thought  I 
could  not  bear  it.     But  now  I  have  very  little  trouble  with  that." 

About  four  months  after  our  first  meeting,  this  young  wo- 
man brought  a  handsome  young  man  with  her,  and  after  a  pleas- 
ant chat,  she  said  to  me  : 

"  We  are  engaged  ;  but  I  have  told  my  friend  that  I  shall 
not  consent  to  become  his  wife  until  I  have  a  decent  shape. 
When  I  came  to  you  I  weighed  two  hundred  and  nine  pounds  ; 
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I  now  weigh  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds.  I  am 
ten  times  as  strong,  active  and  healthy  as  I  was  then,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  for  my  friend  has  left  it  altogether  to 
me,  that  when  I  have  lost  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  more,  we  shall 
send  you  the  invitations. " 

As  the  wedding  day  approached  she  brought  the  figures 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  on  a  card,  and  exclaimed,  with  her 
blue  eyes  running  over  : 

"  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world  !  and  don't  you  think  I 
have  honestly  earned  it  ?  I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  happier  than 
I  should  have  been  if  I  had  not  worked  for  it." 

The  papers  said  the  bride  was  beautiful.  I  thought  she  was, 
and  I  suppose  no  one  but  herself  and  husband  felt  as  much  in- 
terest in  that  beauty  as  I  did.  I  took  a  sort  of  scientific  inter- 
est in  it. 

We  made  the  usual  call  upon  them  during  the  first  month, 
and  when,  two  months  after  the  wedding,  they  were  spending  an 
evening  with  us,  I  asked  him  if  his  wife  had  told  him  about  my 
relations  with  her  avoirdupois  ?    He  laughed  heartily,  and  replied  : 

"  Oh !  yes,  she  has  told  me  everything,  1  suppose;  but 
wasn't  it  funny  ?  " 

"  Not  very.  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  have  thought  it  funny 
if  you  could  have  heard  our  first  interview.  It  was  just  the  re- 
verse of  funny,  don't  you  think  so,  madam  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  the  most  anxious  visit  I  ever  paid  any 
one.  Doctor,  my  good  husband  says  that  he  should  have  mar- 
ried me  all  the  same,  but  I  think  he  would  have  been  a  goose  if 
he  had." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  husband,  "  it  was  foreordained  that  we  two 
should  be  one." 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  replied  the  happy  wife,  "  because  it  was 
foreordained  that  I  should  get  rid  of  those  horrid  fifty-seven 
pounds.  I  am  going  down  till  I  reach  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  and  there  I  will  stop,  unless  my  husband  says  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.     I  am  willing  to  do  anything  to  please  him." 

Royal  Albert  Hall. — One  of  the  notable  objects  in 
Eurppe  is  the  Albert  Hall,  near  Hyde  Park,  London. 

My  first  visit  to  Albert  Hall  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
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public  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers.  It  was 
a  grand  occasion.  Mr.  Pierce,  or  Preece,  known,  I  suppose,  to 
the  telegraphic  fraternity,  gave  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  tele- 
graph, in  which,  by  the  way,  our  American  Morse  found  not 
even  mention,  except  in  the  list  of  a  dozen  inventors  of  recording 
instruments  more  or  less  valuable ;  he,  it  seems,  having  had  no 
part  whatever  in  inventing  the  telegraph. 

"  To  whom,"  asked  Mr.  Pierce, '"  are  we  indebted  for  this 
matchless  invention?"  And,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  three 
times  pronounced  the  names  of  two  Englishmen.  I  have  for- 
gotten them. 

But  what  I  particularly  wanted  to  say,  was  that  Albert  Hall 
strikes  me  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  public  halls.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  world  has  never  seen,  before  the  building  of 
Albert  Hall,  a  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic,  conven- 
ient room  for  concerts;  lectures,  and  other  great  gatherings,  in 
which  Nilsson's  most  delicate  trills  are  distinctly  heard  by  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people,  and  in  which  as  many  persons  can  hear 
the  voice  of  a  good  lecturer.     Such  is  Albert  Hall. 

The  conception  was  Prince  Albert's,  whose  untimely  death, 
I  really  believe,  was  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  English  nation 
than  was  the  death  of  Lincoln  to  America.  Very  tender  these 
Englishmen  are  in  reference  to  every  suggestion  known  to  have 
been  made  by  the  dead  Prince,  whose  remains  are  now  sacredly 
guarded  at  the  beautiful  mausoleum  in  Windsor  Park.  He  it 
was  who  thought  that  the  great  city  needed  an  immense  hall, 
where  the  people  could  assemble  to  listen  to  music  and  lectures. 
After  his  death  it  only  needed  to  be  mentioned,  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  subscriptions  flowed  in.  Scores  of  people 
who  might  not  visit  the  metropolis  once  a  year  subscribed  each 
a  thousand  pounds. 

I  saw  nothing  in  Europe  which  so  deeply  interested  me. 
My  bump  of  reverence  for  what  is  merely  old  is  not,  I  fear,  up 
to  the  prescribed  level ;  for,  if  you  can  believe  me,  this  Albert 
Hall,  with  its  modern  freshness  and  beauty,  with  its  comfortable 
sittings  for  thousands  of  the  people>  impressed  me  more  than 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  its  sacred  chapels,  filled  with  the 
awfully  sacred  remains  of  a  lot  of  old  kings  and  queens,  whose 
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lives,  for  the  most  part,  were  cheap  and  vulgar  and  mean  to  the 
last  degree. 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  in  order  to  bring  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people  within  hearing  of  a  single  voice,  they 
must  be  piled  up  high.  In  Albert  Hall  they  pile  them  up  five 
stories  high,  but  with  perfect  ventilation  and  competent  eleva- 
tors. I  greatly  prefer  the  upper  regions,  both  for  seeing  and 
hearing. 

Ah  !  I  wish  the  great  American  cities  would  build  such  halls. 
Think  of  halls  so  large  that  the  very  highest  class  of  concerts  and 
operas  may  be  offered  to  the  public  for  ten  cents.  I  heard 
Campanini  when  he  first  came  out,  Parepa,  and  several  other 
great  artists,  including  Sims  Reeves,  all  in  one  grand  concert,  in 
Albert  Hall,  for  four  cents. 

Open  Fires  vs.  Stoves  and  Furnaces, — Among 

health  topics,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In  this  latitude 
perhaps  no  other  is  so  vital. 

In  fitting  up  a  house  for  my  family,  I  should  begin  with,  "An 
open  fire  is  number  one  among  house  blessings."  It  should  be  of 
wood,  in  one  of  those  generous,  old-fashioned  fireplaces !  How 
it  fills  the  family  group  with  a  comfortable,  social  spirit !  To  sup- 
ply the  draught  the  air  of  the  room  is  momentarily  changed.  The 
carbonic  acid  and  other  excretions  of  the  animal  body  cannot  ac- 
cumidate ;  the  room  camiot  smell  close ;  even  when  crowded. 

Strange  the  people  will  not  have  this  delightful  sun  in  their 
homes  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice.  And  pray,  now,  why  not  have  it 
all  back  again  ?  If  a  small  part  of  the  money  we  spend  in  vari- 
ous foolish  fashions  were  given  to  the  reintroduction  of  this  good 
old-fashioned  blessing,  how  much  healthier  and  happier  we  all 
should  be ! 

Next  to  an  open  wood-fire,  the  open  coal-grate  is  the  best 
means  of  warming  and  ventilating.  And  if,  with  a  good  draught, 
the  coal  used  be  bituminous,  it  is  a  very  excellent  fire. 

There  has  been  a  fearful  increase  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
headache,  and  some  other  affections,  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  stoves  and  furnaces.  If  with  the  higher  degree  of  heat, 
the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  open  during  the  entire  season, 
as  may  be  easily  and  comfortably  done,  the  evil  would  not  be  so 
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great,  but,  as  generally  managed,  it  is  the  gravest  mistake  in  our 
physical  life. 

If  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room  you  open  a  small 
aperture,  and  look  in  the  jet  of  light  as  it  streams  through  the 
room,  you  will  discover  that  the  air  is  full  of  floating  motes.  The 
air  of  our  houses  is  always  crowded  with  these.  In  their  ordi- 
nary condition  they  are  not  mischievous,  but  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  contact  with  a  heated  surface,  they  do  poison  us. 
Millions  of  these  carbonized  particles  come  from  the  stove  or  fur- 
nace to  poison  our  lungs  and  blood. 

If  you  would  have  good  throat,  lungs,  and  nerves,  sit  by  an 
open  fire,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  stoves  and  furnaces. 
If  you  cannot  escape  those  evils,  wear  more  clothing,  especially 
upon  the  feet  and  legs,  and  keep  the  doors  and  windows  open. 

Most  people,  even  many  intelligent  reformers,  have  the  idea 
that  to  sleep  in  a  cold  room  is  good — essential  to  health.  It  is 
an  error.  It  is  better  to  have  an  open  fire  in  your  bed  room. 
The  atmosphere  is  not  only  by  this  means  constantly  changed,  but 
you  will  keep  the  window  open,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
needed  ventilation.  But  more  than  this,  with  the  fire  you  will 
have  fewer  bed  clothes  over  you,  which  is  a  gain,  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  blankets  not  only  interferes  somewhat  with  the  circulation 
and  respiration,  but  prevents  the  escape  of  those  gases  which  the 
skin  is  constantly  emitting.  Even  furnace  or  stove  heat  with  an 
open  window  is  better  than  a  close,  cold  room.  Interchange 
with  the  external  atmosphere  depends  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  air  within  and  that  without. 

But  let  us  have  the  open  fire.  Let  us  go  without  silks, 
broadcloths,  carpets  and  finery  of  all  kinds,  if  necessary,  that  we 
may  have  this  excellent  purifier  and  diffuser  of  joy  in  all  our 
houses.  In  my  own  house  I  have  three  open  grates,  and  find 
the  expense  rather  large,  and  if  it  were  in  any  other  department 
of  housekeeping,  I  should  feel  I  could  not  afford  it  ;  but  in  this  I 
do  not  flinch,  so  important  do  I  deem  the  open  fire. 

D.L. 


Editorial   Department. 

The  freest  discussion  will  be  welcomed  in  this  magazine. 
The  Editor  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  contributions, 
whether  with  or  without  the  author's  name. 


The  Editor's  friends  who  may  fail  to  receive  responses  to 
their  orders  for  the  magazine  or  for  books,  are  at  liberty  to 
address  the  Editor  personally,  who  will  promptly  attend  to  their 
wishes.  The  publisher  is  greatly  overwhelmed,  and  may  occa- 
sionally miss  an  order. 


Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook,  whose  portrait  and  admirable  paper, 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Brain,"  appear  in  this  number  of  our  Monthly, 
has  long  been  the  editor  of  an  excellent  health  magazine,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  devoted  to  physical  health. 
His  writings  are  all  characterized  by  what  may  be  called  conser- 
vative radicalism.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  engaged  in  the 
advocacy  of  Sanitary  Science,  who,  while  cherishing  the  deepest 
convictions  on  behalf  of  dietetic  and  other  revolutions,  is  so  cau- 
tious and  conscientious  in  his  advocacy  of  these  convictions,  that 
he  is  almost  sure  to  make  no  mistakes.  He  is  one  of  our  really 
valuable  men.  We  cannot  recall  a  serious  error  in" his  whole 
career  ;  and  this  is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  courage. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  paper,  "  Hygiene  of  the  Brain," 
is  one  of  Dr.  Holbrook's  lectures  in  a  Medical  College  of  this 
city,  condensed  for  our  Monthly. 


Julia  Colman,  "  Our  Cooking  School "  editor,  is  better  known 
as  the  writer  of  excellent  temperance  stories.  She  is  a  wise  and 
devout  laborer  in  the  temperance  cause,  and,  among  other  agen- 
cies, employs  beautiful  holiday  cards,  bearing  significant  pictures 
and  sentiments.  We  wish  you  who  are  interested  in  a  sweet 
and  divine  temperance,  would  send  to  her,  Room  72,  Bible 
House,  New  York,  a  half  dollar,  or  a  dollar,  or  five  dollars,  for 
some  of  her  temperance  cards.  She  will  treat  you  as  delicately 
and  honestly  as  would  your  own  sister. 


The  Recent  Woman  Suffrage  Convention. 


THE  TLATFORM. 

On  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  October  was 
held,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  This  body 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  New 
England  Association,  as  its  arrangers  and 
organizers,  and  most  of  its  representative 
people  who  took  part  in  it,  were  from  that 
region  of  country.  Lucy  Stone,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mary  Livermore,  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bashford,  and 
the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  are 
all  natives  or  residents  of  Massachusetts, 
and  their  names  have  had  a  familiar  echo 
in  this  reform  for  many  years  past.  Indeed, 
if  a  criticism  were  to  be  offered  on  the 
people  who  assembled  on  the  platform, 
it  would  be  that  there  were  not  enough  new 
faces  among  them.  This,  however,  was 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  desire 
among  the  young  reformers  to  allow  the 
veterans  to  be  heard,  as  in  the  audiences 
there  were  many  earnest  young  listeners. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  SPEECH. 

The  most  interesting,  because  the  most 
foreign  speech,  made  at  the  Convention, 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  S.  Alfred  Steinthal,  of 
England,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  passage  through  Parliament, 
of  the  bill  giving  the  women  there  the  right 
of  municipal  suffrage.  His  account  of  how 
this  came  about  was  highly  instructive,  and 
as  his  delivery  was  exceedingly  good,  his 
speech  made  a  pleasing  impression. 

In  England,  it  has  always  been  the 
property  and  not  the  individual  that  was 
represented  in  all  bodies.  The  right  of 
women  owning  estates  to  vote  in  corpora- 
tions has  been  admitted  from  time  imme- 
morial, under  the  common  law.  By  the 
recent  reform  bill  many  women  lost  their 
right  to  vote,  and  therefore  when  in  the  new 
municipal  suffrage  measures  a.  clause  was 
introduced  giving  the  ballot  to  women  rate- 


payers, it  was  so  plainly  restoring  to  them 
only  what  they  had  always  had,  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  cabinet  were  opposed 
to  the  general  idea  of  woman  suffrage,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  consistency  they  were 
obliged  to  consent.  Mr.  Steinthal  also 
added  that  the  outcry  that  women  would  be 
conservative  in  their  views  was  curiously 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
elections  after  they  had  the  right  to  vote, 
had  resulted  in  liberal  victories,  while  the 
Parliamentary  elections,  at  which  women 
did  not  vote,  had  given  conservative  ma- 
jorities. 

REGISTER  !    REGISTER  ! 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  this  Woman  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion assembled,  events  of  interest  bearing 
on  this  question  were  occurring  at  various 
points.  In  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  was  the  first  day  of  reg- 
istration for  the  approaching  fall  elections. 
As  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
shocking  things  that  would  happen  to  women 
if  they  should  venture  to  register  and  to 
vote,  it  was  curious  to  observe  what  places 
they  were  which  were  chosen  for  these 
purposes.  The  law  forbids  registration  or 
voting  in  a  liquor  saloon,  so  that  these 
haunts  could  not  be  used.  The  sign,  "Board 
of  Registration  meets  here,"  appeared  dot- 
ting the  two  cities  all  over,  often  in  barbers' 
shops,  which  of  course  might  be  unsuited 
for  feminine  intrusion,  though  in  one  place 
a  placard  bearing  the  words  "Ladies'  Hair 
Dressing"  appeared  side  by  side  with  the 
invitation  to  register,  leading  the  observ- 
er to  wonder  if  it  would  be  any  more 
wicked  for  a  woman  to  vote  there  among 
men,  than  to  have  her  hair  dressed  there 
by  a  man. 

Other  places  were  even  more  open  to 
daily  visits  from  ladies,  as  there  were 
florists',  dry-goods  and  stationers'  stores,  all 
in  use  by  the  Board  of  Registration,  and  in 
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one  of  the  latter,  a  young  girl  was  observed, 
buying  a  box  of  note  paper.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  be  shocked  at  her  conduct,  though, 
of  course,  if  she  had  proposed  to  put  another 
bit  of  paper,  called  a  vote,  into  another  box 
called  a  ballot-box,  that  would  have  been  a 
most  reprehensible  and  unfeminine  pro- 
ceeding. 

TAXATION  BUT  NO  REPRESENTATION. 
Another  reflection  naturally  arises.  As 
six  able  bodied  men  were  at  each  of  these 
places  drawing  $5  a  day  for  sitting  at  a 
table  and  taking  names,  evidently  work 
which  could  easily  be  done  by  women, 
would  it  not  be  one  beneficial  result  of  suf- 
frage that  some  women  would  also  find 
employment  and  draw  $5  a  day  by  serving 
as  registrars  ?  The  November  elections 
cost  the  nation  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  legitimate  expenses  of  pay- 
ing registrars,  judges  of  elections,  etc.  This 
money  was  collected  partly  from  the 
women  of  the  nation  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
and  not  one  dollar  was  paid  to  a  woman 
for  services.  Verily,  this  sort  of  taxatioa 
without  representation  is  odious  indeed. 

WOMEN    AT   SCHOOL    ELECTIONS. 

On  this  same  day,  Tuesday,  Oct.  9th,  the 
school  elections  were  held  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  school  districts  of  New  York  and 
many  other  States.  At  these  elections 
numbers  of  women  voted.  Many  women 
were  also  elected  as  trustees,  clerks,  libra- 
rians, and  to  other  responsible  school  offi- 
ces. It  is  noteworthy  in  all  these  cases, 
that  wherever  women  voted,  good  order 
was  observed  and  a  larger  interest  taken 
than  at  points  where  no  women  were  present. 
Any  reflecting  person,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  must  be  struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  women  to  vote  at  the  school  elec- 
tions  on  Oct.  9th,  and  refusing  them  the 


right  to  vote  at  the  general  election  on  Nov. 
6th.  This  is  the  difference  between  tweedle- 
dum*'and  tweedledee. 

"  BETTY  AND  THE  BABY.'1 

The  elections  for  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature, which  took  place  on  the  same  day 
in  Ohio,  had  also  a  significant  lesson.  Ou 
that  day,  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  State.  For  this  amendment  the  de. 
voted  temperance  women  labored  earnestly 
and  faithfully.  Near  every  polling  place 
they  had  their  stands  where  tea  and  coffee 
were  dispensed,  and  where  they  did  their 
best  to  persuade  the  men  to  vote  for  this 
reform.  Lovely  ladies  in  silks  and  satins, 
delicate  women,  devoted  wives  and  mothers, 
for  the  sake  of  their  husbands  and  children, 
stood  all  day  long  among  a  mob  of  men, 
pleading,  entreating,  praying  for  a  result 
which  they  could  not  directly  accomplish. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  usefulness  of  a  prohibitory 
amendment,  but  only  to  point  out  how  in- 
finitely foolish  it  is  to  say  that  women  may 
stand  at  the  ballot-box  as  suppliants  to  men, 
but  may  not  go  there  as  responsible  indi- 
viduals to  vote  themselves,  for  a  measure 
which  they  approve.  These  faithful  temper- 
ance workers  lost  their  cause — their  efforts, 
their  fatigue,  their  humiliation,  were  all  in 
vain.  Who  can  doubt,  however,  that  had 
the  women  of  Ohio  been  voters,  they  would 
have  carried  the  measures  they  had  so 
much  at  heart? 

"Betty  and  the  Baby  versus  Boodle  and 
Beer,"  was  the  war-cry  that  the  prohi- 
bition party  inscribed  on  their  banners. 
Boodle  and  Beer,  having  the  ballot,  tri- 
umphed. But  suppose  Betty  could  have 
voted  ? 

L.  D.  B. 
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THE  CORSET.  — A  BODY-SQUEEZER. 

The  other  day  an  early  edition  of  the 
"Encyclopedia  Americana"  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  I  read  with  interest  the  article 
in  it  on  the  corset.  It  began  with  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  which  is  from  the  French 
words  corps,  body,  and  server,  to  compress, 
or  to  squeeze,  so  that  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  cruel  contrivance  is  a  body-squeezer. 
The  article  was  interesting  and  learned* 
and  ably  defined  the  difference  between  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  corset. 

From  the  earliest  ages  women  have  worn 
some  sort  of  band  round  the  waist  to  sup- 
port the  bust  and  give  warmth  about  the 
body.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  little  more  than  a  wide  belt,  called  the 
"cestus,"  but  as  their  garments  all  flowed 
in  graceful,  loose  folds  from  the  shoulders, 
there  was  no  danger  of  injury  from  any  un- 
due pressure  or  from  suspending  heavy 
skirts  from  the  waist. 

GERMANS   THE   INVENTORS. 

The  Germans  are  responsible  for  first  in- 
troducing the  form  of  the  present  corset. 
Both  men  and  women,  according  to  ancient 
pictures  and  other  authorities,  wore  tight 
fitting  waists  or  tunics  which  displayed  the 
form,  and  beneath  this  the  women  wore  a 
stiff  waist  to  mould  and  support  the  figure. 
The  writer  I  am  quoting,  quaintly  but  ad- 
mirably defines  the  proper  and  the  improper 
uses  of  a  corset.     He  says  : 

"To  prevent  the  form  from  too  early 
showing  the  inroads  of  time,  to  secure  the 
beauteous  proportions  of  the  bust,  and  at 
once  to  agreeably  display  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  figure,  without  impeding  the 
gracefulness  of  its  motions  or  the  gentle 
undulations  caused  by  natural  respiration, 
are  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  corset. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  composed  of 
the  smoothest  and  most   elastic  materials, 


should  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual wearer,  and  should  never  be  drawn 
so  tight  as  to  interfere  with  breathing." 

The  sensible  author  goes  on  to  denounce 
the  use  of  steel  or  whalebone  in  the  corset 
as  barbarous  innovations,  which  have  been 
productive  of  disease,  and  justly  brought 
the  garment  into  disrepute. 

"Such  hurtful  appliances,"  he  says, 
"  were  first  resorted  to  by  the  ugly,  deform- 
ed, or  diseased,  who,  having  no  natural 
pretensions  to  figure,  pleased  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  beingableby  main  strength, 
exerted  upon  steel-ribbed,  whaleboned  and 
padded  corsets,  to  squeeze  themselves  into 
delicate  proportions." 

A   CORDED    WAIST. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  description  of  what 
a  corset  may  or  may  not  be,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  I  receive  ask  me 
to  advise  some  sort  of  under-waist  which 
shall  combine  several  requisites.  It  must 
be  warm  and  have  straps  over  the  shoul- 
ders, it  must  give  support  to  the  bust  and 
yet  not  be  tight  around  the  delicate  portions 
of  the  body,  or  compress  the  lungs.  These 
various  requisites  seem  to  be  best  combined 
in  a  corded  waist.  It  should  be  made  of 
two  thicknesses  of  stout  cloth,  with  enough 
cord  stitched  in  it  to  give  firmness  to  its 
outlines.  It  must  have  buttons  about  the 
waist  to  attach  the  skirts,  and  straps  on  the 
shoulders.  It  should  not  be  clasped  in 
front  with  the  objectionable  steels,  but 
simply  buttoned  up,  and  then  should  be 
laced  on  the  sides,  so  as  to  admit  of  loosing- 
it  around  the  body,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
feeling  of  pressure. 

No  matter  how  well  it  is  fitted  to  the  per- 
son when  standing  ;  on  sitting,  it  may  feel 
uncomfortably  tight,  and  should  therefore 
be  adjustable.  Such  a  corded  waist  can  be 
ordered    from    Mrs.     A.    Fletcher,    6    East   - 
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Fig.  I.  Marjorie  Costume. 


tig.  2.  Josef  a  Walking  Skirt. 


Fig.  3.  Hilar ia  Toilet 
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14th  Street,  or  made  at  home  after  a  care- 
fully fitted  pattern. 

THE  ONLY  WAY    TO    HAVE   A   SMALL    WAIST. 

The  complaint  most  frequent  among  my 
correspondents  is  that  they  are  troubled 
with  undue  fulness  below  the  waist,  and 
know  not  how  to  remedy  or  even  to  conceal 
this  defect.  If  a  woman  has  worn  stiff 
corsets,  tightly  laced,  this  result  is  inevit- 
able. In  a  healthy  figure,  the  space  below 
the  breast  bone,  where  the  ribs  do  not  meet 
in  front,  is  occupied  by  the  lower  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  the  liver  and  the  stomach.  All 
these  delicate  organs  are  squeezed  when 
pressure  is  applied  around  the  body,  and  it 
is  just  here  that  women  do  squeeze  them- 
selves, because  they  find  that  there  are  no 
bones  to  resist  this  compression.  Of  course 
the  unhappy  organs  must  go  somewhere, 
arid  so,  when  the  corset  is  tightly  laced,  the 
air  leaves  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and 
vitality  is  consequently  lowered,  the  heart 
cannot  act  properly,  and  the  liver  and 
stomach  are  forced  from  their  proper  posi- 
tions and  bulge  out  below  the  waist,  caus- 
ing great  pressure  on  the  organs  which 
properly  belong  there. 

Small  wonder  that  a  woman  with  all  her 
viscera  thus  distorted,  suffers  a  thousand 
ills.  Shortness  of  breath,  because  her 
lungs  cannot  draw  a  full  inspiration  ;  head- 
ache, because  her  stomach  cannot  digest ; 
and  her  liver  will  not  act,  and  a  hoard  of 
obscure  maladies  by  which  the  other  ill- 
treated  organs  avenge  themselves. 

Of  course  a  woman  who  has  a  small  waist 
nust  have  what  is  called  "a  big  stomach." 
She  will  not  allow  her  stomach  and  liver  to 
be  in  their  proper  places  at  the  waist,  and 
they  protrude  in  an  unsightly  manner  be- 
low. 

No  on«2  ever  saw  a  woman  who  was  laced, 
that  was  i;ot  large  where  the  pressure  of  the 
corset  ceased. 

Said  a  beautiful  woman  to  me  last  sum- 
mer : 

"I  am  so  troubled  because  I  am  getting 
so  large  below  the  waist  ;  can  you  tell  me 
any  remedy  for  this  ?  " 

I  lookevl  at  her.  With  large  bust  and 
broad  shoulders,  she  measured  only  twenty 
inches  around  the  waist.  Of  course,  the 
protuberance  below  was  enormous. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "I  know  of  one  way  and 
only  one." 


"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

11  To  have  an  incision  made  and  the 
stomach  and  liver  removed.  If  they  were 
only  out  of  the  way,  you  would  be  small 
below  the  waist,  as  well  as  above.  It  is  th« 
only  way." 

LATE  STYLES. 
In  pursuance  of  the  endeavor  to  present 
such  selections  from  the  fashions  as  will 
admit  of  wearing  the  clothing  comfortably 
loose,  and  yet  sufficiently  conformed  to  the 
modes,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  show  sever- 
al tasteful  garments.  A  great  variety  of 
vests  are  now  worn,  and  these  are  to  be 
highly  recommended  as  permitting  an  easy 


Fig.  5.  House  Sacque. 

yet  fashionable  mode  of  dress.  The  new 
style  of  high  collars,  pleated  full  across  the 
back,  are  also  very  becoming  to  persons 
with  long  necks. 

The  Marjorie  Costume,  Fig.  1,  is  designed 
for  a  half-grown  girl,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  made  recommends  it  to  a  lady 
of  any  age.  The  full  piece  across  the  front 
is  very  becoming  to  a  slender  figure,  and 
gives  an  air  of  dressiness  to  the  costume 
without  making  it  close-fitting. 

If  a  more  elaborate  style  of  dress  is  desir- 
ed, the  waist  can  be  made  with  the  full 
piece,  and  cut  in  a  long  basque  worn  over 
the  Josefa  Walking  Skirt,  Fig.  2,  which  is  a 
very  graceful  design  suitable  for  thin  fab- 
rics. It  requires  ten  yards  of  goods.  It 
may  be  made  over  a  lining,  of  which  four 
yards  and  three-quarters  will  be  needed. 

The  Hilaria  Toilet,  Fig.  3,  is  a  charming 
mode  for  an  evening  toilet,  a  dressy  cos- 
tume, and  can  be  approved,  as  the  whole 
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weight  is  suspended  from  the  shoulders, 
and  the  over  trimming  is  so  arranged  as  to 
be  very  light.  For  medium  sizes,  it  will 
require  eighteen  yards  and  three-quarters 
of  goods  twenty-four  inches  wide,  and 
twelve  yards  of  lace  for  the  trimming. 

A  plain  and  serviceable  Sacque  Wrapper 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  For  good  household 
service    I    would  advise   its    being   made 


nothing,  according  to  my  own  experience* 
is  so  comfortable  as  some  form  of  tea  dress 
or  wrapper. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  desirous  of  a 
very  handsome  cloak,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
Beresford,  Fig.  6,  which  is  an  elegant  affair, 
made  in  a  combination  of  brocade  and  vel- 
vet. It  will  require  three  yards  of  goods 
fully  twenty- eight  inches  wide  for  the  cloak 


Beresford  Cloak. 


shorter  than  in  the  illustration,  but  it  is  a 
most  comfortable  garment,  made  up  in  soft 
plaid  goods  and  warmly  lined.  It  may  be 
trimmed  .with  silk  and  buttons  of  some 
shade  which  will  contrast  agreeably  with 
the  colors  in  the  plaid.  It  is  the  simplest 
style  that  is  worn,  and  will  require  eight 
yards  of  goods  twenty-four  inches  wide. 

A  neat  House  Sacque,  Fig.  5,  can  be 
made  by  this  pattern,  which  requires  only 
three  yards  of  cloth.  Such  a  little  sacque 
as  this  is  very  nice  for  breakfast,  as  it  is 
warm,  and  if  worn  over  a  skirt  suspended 
from   the  shoulders,  is  healthful,  although 


and  the  sleeve  facings,  and  two  yards  and 
one-eighth  for  the  sleeves  and  cloak  trim- 
mings. 

Fur  trimmings  retain  their  popularity.  A 
great  variety  of  plush  is  also  used  with  very 
pretty  effect,  and  it  is  more  moderate  in 
price  than  the  fur. 

Silver  gray  is  the  new  fashionable  color, 
and  is  used  for  dresses  and  hats,  though  it 
does  not  yet  appear  in  outer  garments. 

For  patterns,  address  Madame  Demorest, 
17  East  14th  street.  For  general  informa- 
tion, apply  to  Aunt  Bonnybell,  care  of  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  69  Bible  House. 
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The  Opium  Habit  and  Alcoholism.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Habits  of  Opium  and  its 
Compounds.  By  Dr.  Fred  Heman  Hub- 
bard. Pp.  259.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  in  and  113  William  Street. 

Since  the  fearful  yet  fascinating  expose 
made  in  DeQuincey's  famous  "Confes- 
sions," we  have  seen  nothing  that  lays  bare 
the  horrors  of  the  now  so  prevalent  opium 
habit,  with  so  unsparing  a  scalpel  as  that  of 
Dr.  Hubbard,  in  the  well  gotten  up  volume 
before  us.  The  learned  author  takes,  too, 
quite  an  extended  range  in  this  treatise,  in- 
cluding, as  he  does,  the  effects  of  Alcohol, 
Chloral  -  Hydrate,  Chloroform,  Bromide 
Potassium,  and  Cannabis  Indica.  Interest- 
ing to  all ;  invaluable  to  those  who  are,  un- 
happily for  them,  personally  interested  in 
the  subject. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Physics.  By  I.  Dor- 
man  Steele,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  author  of 
"Fourteen  Weeks  in  Natural  Science.1' 
Pp.  300. 

From  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  we  have  also 
this  unusually  clear  and  comprehensive 
compend,  admirably  adapted  for  the  class- 
room, and  almost  equally  so  for  a  book  of 
reference.  The  illustrations  are  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  questions  in  the  appendix 
well  arranged. 

Health  Aphorisms.  By  Frank  H.  Hamil- 
ton, A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  New 
York:  Bermingham  &  Co.,  1260  and 
1262  Broadway.     Pp.  64. 

As  a  manual  for  home  instruction,  a  vade 
mecum  for  all  who  "travel  by  land  or  by 
water,"  or  a  family  physician  always  at 
hand,  this  multu?n  inparvo  more  nearly  fills 
the  bill  than  any  we  have  seen. 

Dangers  to  Health.  A  Pictorial  Guide  to 
Domestic  Sanitary  Defects.  By  T.  Pridgin 
Teale,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  In- 
firmary at  Leeds.  Third  edition.  Lon- 
don :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington 
Street.     Pp.  170. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  sewerage  and 
plumbing,    as   in    nearly   everything   else, 


history  repeats  itself.  The  same  defects 
and  the  same  abuses  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  "There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  But  there  are  new  things  in  the 
way  of  prevention  and  cure,  Solomon  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  some  of  these 
may  be  found  in  this  well  gotten  up 
"Guide,"  by  Mr.  Surgeon  Teale. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  and  New  Method 
of  Rectal  Treatment.  By  A.  W.  Brinker- 
hoff,  M.D.  Pp.  261.  Published  by  the 
Author.  Cott  &  Hann,  Printers,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Even  the  most  ordinary  general  practi- 
tioner would,  we  fancy,  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
cover anything  new  in  the  treatment  recom- 
mended in  this  volume  for  the  diseases 
specified.  There  is,  we  should  imagine, 
sufficient  "weariness  of  the  flesh  "  in  the 
ills  designated,  without  the  "much  study" 
required  to  discover  in  this  a  panacea  for 
them. 

Meals  for  the  Million.  By  Juliet  Corson, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Cookery,  &c.  Second  edition.  Pp.84. 
New  York  :  N.  Y.  School  of  Cookery. 

Decidedly  a  taking  and  a  tempting  title. 
As  a  people's  cook  book  this  little  volume 
is  just  what  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  Miss  Corson.  It  needs  no  higher  com- 
mendation. 

Holden  With  Cords,  or  The  Power  of  the 
Second  Empire.  A  faithful  representa- 
tion in  story  of  the  evil  influence  of  Free 
Masonry.  By  E.  E.  Flagg.  Pp.  384. 
Chicago,  111. :  Ezra  A.  Cook,  Publisher. 

To  those  interested  in  Masonry,  or  rath- 
er in  Anti-Masonry,  this  work  cannot  fail 
to  afford  much  gratification.  It  is  pleas- 
antly written,  and  has  just  enough  of  the 
"raw  head  and  bloody  bones  "  in  its  make- 
up to  delight  the  soul  of  the  searcher  after 
secrets.  The  periodical  and  peripatetic 
Morgan  is  resurrected,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a  perfect  Pandora's  box  of  horrors  is 
opened  in   addition.     The  book   is   replete 
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with    religion    and    romance — the   last  es- 
pecially. 

Yorktown  Centennial  Handbook.  His- 
torical and  Topographical  Guide  to  the 
Yorktown  Peninsula,  etc.  By  John 
Austin  Stevens,  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
American  History.  Illustrated.  Pp.  124. 
New  York:  Printed  for  the  Author,  by  C. 
A.  Coffin  &  Rogers,  85  and  87  John  Street. 

Well  written,  on  a  subject  seldom  touched 
upon.  Mr.  Stevens  has  done  his  work  well, 
and  the  printers  have  not  spoiled  it  in  the 
least.  Every  American  library  should  have 
a  copy. 

Emerson  as  a  Poet.  By  Joel  Benton. 
Pp.  129. 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  By 
M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the 
"Herald  of  Health,"  Author  of  "Eating 
for  Strength,"  etc.     Pp.272. 

A  Physician's  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  By 
William  Pratt,  M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.  Pp.  48. 
New  York  :  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 

This  enterprising  publishing  house  has 
laid  upon  our  table  the  three  above-men- 
tioned works.  The  first,  as  a  contribution 
to  literature,  is  of  not  a  little  merit  in  itself, 
and  to  the  admirers  of  the  immortal  Emerson 
— and  who  is  not  among  them? — will  be  uni- 
versally acceptable.  Dr.  Pratt's  "Sermon  " 
deserves  to  be  read,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  most  sermons,  lay  or  cleric. 
Dr.  Holbrook,  in  his  "Hygiene  of  the 
Brain,"  has  treated  the  subject  from  a  com- 
mon-sense, and  therefore  a  strictly  scien- 
tific, standpoint.  On  the  principle  that  "  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established,"  he  has  added 
to  his  own  well-digested  and  well-expressed 
conclusions,  the  descriptions,  given  by 
themselves,  of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
habits  of  distinguished  men  and  women. 
To  all,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  are 
afflicted  with  any  derangement  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  we  earnestly  commend  this 
treatise. 

How  to  Feed  the  Baby.  Bv  C.  E.  Page, 
M.D.,  Author  of  "The  Unity  of  Disease," 
etc.  Third  edition,  revised.  Pp.  160. 
New  York  :  Fowler  &  Wells,  Publishers, 
753  Broadway. 

Dr.  Page's  recipe  is  as  comprehensive, 
with  one  exception,  as  that  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Glass  for  cooking  a  hare.  But  to  all 
those  who  have  babies,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  mothers  and  nurses  — and,  if  a 
mother  is  not  a  nurse,  we  feel  very  much 


like  withholding  from  her  the  former  hon- 
ored appellation — we  say,  Page  has  given 
you  a  volume  in  every  page. 

The  Natural  Cure  of  Consumption.  A 
Health  Manual  for  the  People.  By  C.  E. 
Page,  M.D.     Pp.  274. 

For  Girls.  A  Special  Physiology.  By  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Shepherd.  Illustrated.  Second 
edition.     Pp.  225. 

Wedlock  :  or,  The  Right  Relation  of  the 
Sexes.  By  S.  R.  Wells,  Author  of  "New 
Physiognomy,"  etc.  Pp.  236.  New 
York  :  Fowler  &  Wells,  753  Broadway. 

From  the  same  well-known  house  we 
have  these  publications.  If  self-preserva- 
tion be,  as  we  have  always  heard,  the  first 
law  of  nature,  the  three-fold  appeal  to  that 
most  powerful  instinct  cannot  fail  to  have 
its  effect  when  it  falls  upon  willing  ears. 
Those,  then,  that  have  ears  to  hear,  let  them 
hear.  Wells  on  "Wedlock"  is  the  best 
treatise  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  in 
many  a  day. 

Alcohol  :  Its  Place  and  Power.  By  James 
Miller. 

Tobacco  :  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  By  John 
Lizars.     One  vol.,  pp.  138. 

Training  of  Children.  By  Pye  Henry 
Chavasse,  F.R.C.S.,  Author  of  "Ad> 
vice,"  etc.    Pp.  279. 

The  Philosophy  of  Marriage.  By  Mi- 
chael Ryan,  M.D.,  etc.  From  the  last 
London  edition.  Pp.  285.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

All  of  the  above,  from  the  same  publish- 
ers, are  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice 
than  we  can  give  them.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  last  mentioned.  Dr.  Ryan 
has  done  much  to  wrest  his  subject  from 
the  hands  of  charlatans  and  impostors,  and 
to  present  a  rational  treatment  of  it  to  his 
readers. 

Headaches  :  Their  Causes  and  Their  Cure. 
By  Henry  G.  Wright,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
Ninth  Thousand.  London :  J.  &  A. 
Churchill,  NewBurlington  Street.  Pp.  117. 

Weighty  words  of  counsel  from  one 
competent  to  give  them. 

Drainage  for  Health,  or  Easy  Lessons 
in  Sanitary  Science.  By  Joseph  Wilson, 
M.D.,  Medical  Director  U.  S.  Navy.  Pp. 
68.  Philadelphia :  Presley  Blakiston, 
1012  Walnut  Street. 

What  Surgeon  Teale  presents  to  dwellers 
in  English  cities,  Dr.  Wilson  here  gives, 
with  equal  force,  though  in   few  words,  to 
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Americans,  in  both  city  and  country.  We 
hope  it  will  be  widely  read  and  as  widely 
profited  by. 

An  Introductory  Treatise  on  Elocution. 
By  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  Instructor  in  Yale 
College.  Pp.  60.  New  York  :  Taintor 
Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Admirably  fitted  to  instruct,  where  in- 
struction is  possible. 

What  Every  Mother  Ought  to  Know. 
By  Edward  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Phy- 
sician to  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren, etc.      Pp.  132. 

Malaria  :  What  it  Means.  By  Joseph  F. 
Edwards,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Constipation 
Plainly  Treated,1'  &c.     Pp.  81. 

Speech  and  its  Defects.  By  Samuel  O. 
L.  Potter,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lea  Prize  Thesis 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Published 
by  permission  of  the  Faculty.     Pp.  114. 

Vaccination:  Arguments  pro  and  con.  By 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Author  of 
"Constipation  Plainly  Treated,"  etc. 
Pp.  80. 

How  a  Person  Threatened  or  Afflicted 
with  Bright's  Disease  Ought  to  Live. 
By  Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.     Pp.  Sy. 

Constipation  Plainly  Treated.  By 
Joseph  F.  Edwards,  M.D.     Pp.  88. 

On  Headaches  :  TheirCauses,  Nature,  nnd 
Treatment.  By  William  Henry  Day,  M. 
D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  etc.     Pp.  147. 

On  Slight  Ailments  :  Their  Causes,  Na- 
ture, and  Treatment.  By  Lionel  S.  "*5eale, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  at  King's  College,  London. 
Pp.  283. 

Bible  Hygiene  :  or  Health  Hints.  By  a 
Physician.     Pp.  249. 

Good  and  Bad  Eyesight,  and  the  Exercise 
and  Preservation  of  Vision.  By  Robert 
Brudenell  Carter,  M.D.,  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Illustrat- 
ed.    Pp.  267. 

Brain-Work  and  Over-Work.  By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Wood,  Clinical  Professor  in  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  126  pp.  Phila- 
delphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1012 
Walnut  Street. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  name  attached 
to  each  of  these  publications  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  work  is,  at  least,  worth 
reading.  Prof.  Wood,  in  his  department, 
and  Prof.  Day,  of  London,  in  his,  have  the 
rare  faculty  of  putting  before  not  merely 
the  profession,  but  the  public,  the  simplest 
truths  in  the  simplest  manner.     Dr.  Potter, 


of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  his  Thesis 
on  Speech  and  its  Defects,  has  done  a 
Christian  act,  not  so  much  to  those  who 
speak,  as  to  those  who  hear.  The  Messrs. 
Blakiston,  both  in  binding  and  typography, 
have  done  themselves  and  the  authors 
credit. 

Historical  Epochs,  With  System  of  Mne- 
monics to  Facilitate  the  Study  of  Chro- 
nology, History,  and  Biography.  By  E. 
A.  Fitzsimon.  Pp.  70.  New  York  : 
Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co.,  758  Broad- 
way. 

If  the  author  has  an  enemy,  and  what 
gifted  man  has  not,  he  has  now  full  satis- 
faction— that  is,  if  the  oft-quoted  man  of  Uz 
is  any  authority.  Mr.  Fitzsimon  has  "  writ- 
ten a  book,"  but  that  is  all. 

A  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  Saratoga 
Mineral  Waters.  By  W.  O.  Stillman, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
57  PP. 

Saratoga  Illustrated.  With  Maps.  124  pp. 

Taintor's  Guide  Books.     Illustrated. 
Hudson  River  Route.     137  pp. 
Northern  Resorts.     137  pp. 
Seaside  Resorts.     133  pp. 
New  York  :   Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co., 
18  and  20  Astor  Place. 

For  these  last,  although  the  harvest  is 
past  and  the  summer  ended,  there  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  an  ever-increasing  demand 
when  a  few  more  moons  have  waned  ;  and 
it  is  always  well  to  know  where  we  can  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  reliable  guides  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  pleasant  future,  as  well  as  sou- 
venirs of,  it  may  be,  a  still  more  pieasant 
past. 

Fruit  and  Bread.  A  Scientific  Diet.  By 
Gustav  Schlickeysen.  Translated  by  M. 
L.  Holbrook,  M.D.,  Editor  of  the  "  Herald 
of  Health,"  &c.  With  an  Appendix.  Il- 
lustrated. 227  pp.  New  York  :  M.  L. 
Holbrook  &  Co. 

The  admirable  argument  in  favor  of  what, 
more  nearly  than  aught  else,  concerns  the 
life  and  the  health  of  man,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Holbrook  gives  us  such  an  excellent  trans- 
lation from  the  German  in  the  book  before 
us,  is  one  that  we  would  wish  to  see  pre- 
sented, in  this  form,-  at  least,  to  all  whom  it 
concerns.  Dr.  Holbrook  has  also  done  his 
readers,  and  we  predict  they  will  be  many, 
great — in  some  cases  vital — service  by  the 
letter  and  paper  he  has  added  in  the  Appen- 
dix. Every  line  is  replete  with  the  sound- 
est and  safest  teaching. 


What  Everybody  Ought  to   Know. 


Iron  calicoes  on  the  right  side  and  they 
will  keep  clean  a  longer  time. 

Clean  shells  by  boiling  in  lye  half  a  day  ; 
then  wash  in  fresh  water  till  clean. 

Iron  silk  on  the  wrong  side  when  quite 
damp  ;  if  colored,  use  an  iron  which  is  not 
very  hot,  to  avoid  fading  it. 

Prevent  dust  rising  from  the  Jloor  by  wash- 
ing it  with  water  in  every  pail  of  which  is 
poured  a  teacupful  of  common  molasses. 

Preserve  white  satin  dresses  through  the 
winter  by  wrapping  them  in  blue  paper, 
with  brown  paper  outside,  sewn  together  at 
the  edges. 

Prevent  kerosene  Jrotn  burning  dull  and 
caking  on  the  wick  by  keeping  the  oil  until 
used,  in  a  can  tightly  corked  both  at  the 
neck  and  spout. 

Make  brooms  last  longer  and  sweep  better 
by  wetting  them  in  boiling  soap-suds  once 
a  week,  and  when  not  in  use,  hang  them 
up  or  invert  them. 

Fish  may  be  seen  under  water,  while  look- 
ing through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  by  covering 
the  observer  with  a  blanket  so  as  to  exclude 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Preserve  summer  ribbons  and  silks  by  put- 
ting them  away  wrapped  in  brown  paper  ; 
white  paper,  on  account  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  used  in  its  manufacture,  produces  dis- 
coloration. 

Color  shells,  after  they  have  been  cleaned, 
by  dissolving  a  little  lac  dye  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  tin,  boil,  allow  it  to  stand  till 
settled,  and  dip  in  the  shells  till  they  are  the 
desired  color. 

To  make  starch  for  colored  articles,  muslins, 
ginghams  and  calicoes,  dissolve  and  add  to 
every  pint  of  prepared  starch  a  piece  of 
alum  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  By  this  means 
the  colors  may  be  kept  bright. 

To  make  starched  clothes  waterproof  dip 
them,  after  being  well  starched,  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  zinc  at  a  temperature  of  about 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  iron.      The 


starch  will  remain  in  the  clothes  for  several 
successive  washings. 

To  starch  muslins  and  piques,  melt  three  or 
four  inches  of  spermaceti  candle  into  a 
good-sized  panful  of  starch.  Starch  the 
articles  thoroughly,  and  while  wet,  fold  be- 
tween some  sheeting  or  table  linen,  and 
pass  through  a  wringer. 

To  make  cream  rise  pour  the  milk  into  a 
broad  fiat  dish  so  that  the  milk  shall  not  be 
over  an  inch  in  depth,  as  the  cream  cannot 
rise  well  through  a  greater  distance.  Re- 
tain the  cream  in  the  milk  by  pouring  the 
milk  into  a  deep  narrow  vessel. 

Drowned  bodies  and  articles  lost  in  the  water 
maybe  discovered  by  constructing  a  float  with  a 
hole  through  the  centre  for  the  observer,  who 
has  a  blanket  over  him  to  exclude  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun.  At  night  an  artificial 
light  with  a  reflector  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

Shells  may  be  etched  in  relief  by  drawing 
with  a  fine  brush  dipped  in  varnish,  any 
design  you  wish  on  the  shell,  varnish 
any  other  portion  of  the  shell  you  wish  pro- 
tected, and  lay  the  shell  in  a  bath  of  acid, 
dilute  nitric  or  muriatic,  till  sufficiently 
etched. 

Make  fire  kindlers  by  melting  three  pounds 
resin  in  a  quart  of  tar  ;  when  partially  cool- 
ed add  three  pints  saw-dust  and  as  much 
powdered  charcoal  as  can  be  worked  in'; 
while  warm  spread  out  upon  a  board  ;  when 
cold,  break  up  into  lumps  about  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Take  bruises  out  of  furniture  by  saturating 
the  bruised  part  with  warm  water,  then  lay 
over  the  bruise  five  or  six  folds  of  wet  brown 
paper,  and  apply  on  that  the  point  of  a 
warm  flat-iron  till  the  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated. Repeat  the  process  till  the  bruise 
disappears. 

To  clear-starch  lace,  cambric  and  book  mus- 
lin, dip  them  into  thick  hot  starch,  wring 
well,  spread  out  smooth,  and  roll  up  in  a 
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piece  of  linen  ;  in  half  an  hour  they  are 
ready  to  iron.  Lace  may  be  prevented 
from  shrinking  by  winding  it  around  a  glass 
bottle  to  dry. 

Prevent  pi oiv s  rusting  when  not  in  use  by 
smearing  them  over  with  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  one  part  powdered  resin  and  two 
parts  lard  melted  together. 

To  detect  cotton  in  silk  or  wool,  unravel 
some  of  the  threads  and  inflame  them  ;  the 
cotton  burns  away  freely,  and  leaves  little 
or  no  black  charcoal  ;  the  wool  and  silk 
shrivel  up,  leave  a  black  charcoal,  and  give 
a  strong  smell. 

Extinguish  the  fire  in  a  burning  chimney, 
by  first  shutting  the  doors  of  the  room,  then 
throw  on  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  a  few 
handfuls  of  common  fine  salt.  Close  the 
fireplace  and  allow  the  muriatic  acid  gas 
evolved  from  the  burning  salt  to  pass  up 
the  chimney  and  put  out  the  fire. 

To  make  starched  linen  assume  a  high  lustre 
add  to  a  half  pound  of  the  prepared  st  . 
a  very  little  ultramarine  blue  and  a  piece 
ofstearine  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  boil 
two  or  three  minutes  longer.  Starch  the 
clothes  in  this,  rubbing  the:  starch  well  into 
the  cloth  and  polish  with  a  hot  iron. 

Preserve  natural  flowers  by  taking  them 
when  fresh  cut  ami  bee  from  moisture,  and 
dipping  them  one  at  a  time  in  paratline, 
melted  just  enough  to  maintain  its  fluidity  ; 
moye  the  flower  about  carefully  in  the 
liquid  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles,  withdraw 
quickly  and  hold  a  moment  to  dry. 

Make  your  own  barometer  by  taking  a  l<>ng 
narrow  bottle,  dissolve  in  it  two  and  one- 
half  drachms  camphor  in  eleven  drachms 
Spirit  of  wine  (alcohol)  ;  dissolve  in  another 
bottle  thirty-eight  grains  saltpetre  and  thirty- 
eight  grains  sal  ammoniac  in  nine  drachms 
water  and  add.  Cork  the  bottle  and  seal  it 
with  wax,  then  make  a  very  small  aperture 
through  the  wax  and  cork,  with  a  red  hot 
needle. 

Fresh-bloivn  flowers  in  winter  are  obtained 
by  selecting  in  the  fall  perfect  buds,  leaving 
on  each  a  piece  of  stem  about  three  inches 
long,  smoothly  cut  at  the  end,  and  perfectly 
covered  with  sealing  wax.  After  the  buds 
are  a  little  shrunk,  the  next  day,  wrap  each 
up  separately  in  clean  white  paper  and  lay 
away  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  winter  take 
the  buds  at    night,    cut  off  the   end  of  the 


stem  sealed  with  wax,  and  set  the  buds 
over  night  in  a  weak  solution  of  water  and 
saltpetre. 

To  remove  a  ring  from  a  swollen  finger,  be- 
gin at  the  extremity  of  the  finger  and  wind 
a  thread  evenly  around  it,  bringing  each 
coil  close  to  the  preceding  but  not  overlap- 
ping in  any  place,  until  the  ring  be  reached. 
Pass  the  thread  under  the  ring  with  the  aid 
of  a  needle,  straight  or  better  curved,  and 
carefully  unwind  the  thread  from  the  ringer. 
The  ring  follows  each  coil  as  it  is  succes- 
sively unrolled,  and  by  almost  imperceptible 
•es  is  brought  over  the  knuckle  and 
removed. 

Shells  may  be  etched  by  covering  the  whole 
surface  first  with  varnish,  blacken  the 
portion  on  which  you  wish  to  write  in  a 
flame,  that  your  writing  may  be  plainer  seen 
while  at  work  ;  with  a  metal  point  trace  the 
figures  you  wished  etched  through  the  var- 
nish so  as  to  expose  the  shell  in  every  part 
of  the  line,  and  cover  the  written  surface 
with  either  strong  acetic,  dilute  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acid.  When  the  writing  or  draw- 
ing is  etched  sufficiently,  take  the  shell 
from  the  acid  and  remove  the  varnish  from 
the  shell  with   alcohol. 

To  make  starch  for  linen  or  cotton,  stir  one 
ounce  of  the  best  starch  into  just  enough 
cold  soft  water  to  make  a  thick  paste,  care- 
fully breaking  all  the  lumps.  Add  about  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  a  little  bluing,  and  a 
L  sized  lump  of  cut-loaf  sugar.  Bring 
t  »  the  boiling  point  and  let  simmer  for  half 
an  hour,  or  boil  hard  for  a  less  time,  stir- 
ring it  well  to  prevent  its  burning.  When 
not  stirring,  cover  to  protect  from  dust,  and 
when  removed  from  the  tire  cover  to  pre- 
vent a  scum  from  rising. 

To  grease  a  wagon  wheel,  never  use  lard, 
for  it  will  penetrate  the  hub  and  work  its 
way  around  the  tenons  of  the  spokes  and 
cause  the  wheel  to  wear  out  in  a  quarter  of 
the  ordinary  time;  never  use  enough  of 
any  kind  of  grease- so  that  the  surplus  will 
work  out  at  the  ends  and  be  forced  by  the 
shoulder  bands  and  nut-washer  into  the  hub 
around  the  outside  of  the  boxes.  For 
wooden  axlctrees  use  tallow  just  enough  to 
make  a  slight  coating.  For  iron  axletrees 
first  wet  the  spindle  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine and  then  apply  a  few  drops  of  castor 
oil  near  the  shoulder  and  end.  One  tea- 
spoonful  is  sufficient  for  the  whole. 
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COMPOUND    OXYGEN 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  CHRONIC  DISEASES- 


CATARRH. 

A  lady  of  Oberlin,  0.,  reports  the  following  results  in  a  case  of  long-standing  catarrh  : 

"  I  first  took  Compound  Oxygen  two  years  and  a  half  ago  for  catarrh.  I  had  had  it  nearly  all  my 
life.  The  flow  of  mucus  was  almost  constant,  and  it  formed  lumps  which  became  very  offensive  be- 
fore 1  could  dislodge  them.  My  breath  was  very  bad,  indeed,  and  my  health  wretched.  One  Treat- 
ment of  Compound  Oxygen  cured  my  catarrh  so  that  my  breath  has  not  been  bad  since,  a  period  of 
two  years,  although  the  discharge  from  my  nose  is  still  considerable. 

"I  got  another  Treatment  for  my  mother,  who  was  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  and  it 
helped  her  greatly.  At  first  her  lungs  were  so  sore  that  she  could  not  fill  them  when  inhaling,  but 
this  gradually  grew  better,  and  she  has  had  no  return  of  lung  trouble.    *    *    *  . 

*'  The  Compound  Oxygen  helped  my  catarrh  when  everything  else  had  failed — salt  water,  iodide  of 
potash,  snuff,  carbolic  acid,  and  all  other  things  usually  prescribed.  I  do  not  feel  now  as  if  my  breath 
made  me  a  nuisance." 

TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION    COMPLICATED  WITH   ASTHMA. 

Another  of  the  marvelous  results  which  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  in  our  administration  of 
Compound  Oxygen  is  described  in  the  following  letter  from  a  patient  in  South  Carolina  : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  May  14th,  1883. 

"  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :— It  is  a  pleasure,  yet  it  is  a  duty,  to  tell  you  of  the  great  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  contents  of  one  of  your  blue  bottles.  For  some  years  I  have  been  afflicted 
witn  tubercular  consumption,  complicated  with  severe  asthma,  both  diseases  inherited.  Upon  taking 
cold  I  suffer  intensely,  my  lungs  becoming  clogged,  and  breathing  and  raising  are  painful  efforts  and 
at  times  almost  an  impossibility.  In  these  paroxysms  I  have  often  been  thought  to  be  dying,  and. 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  had  not  relief  been  obtained  I  should  have  died.  I  have  bad  the  best  med- 
ical treatment,  and  every  physician  who  has  attended  me  has  regarded  my  recovery  from  some  of 
my  attacks  as  a  marvel.  Only  the  most  powerful  medicines  had  any  effect,  while,  for  my  asthma, 
nothing  had  ever  given  me  as  much  relief  as  tobacco  smoking. 

"From  the  early  part  of  last  May  until  the  26th  of  July,  I  was  not  able  to  lie  down  day  or  night, 
and  then  got  relief  only  by  going  from  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina,  to  the  top  of  Caesar's  Head 
Mountain,  where  the  stricture  seemed  loosened  and  profuse  expectoration  began. 

"A  few  weeks  subsequent  I  took  another  cold,  and  my  physician  told  me  if  I  did  not  get  speedy 
relief  I  would  die  from  suffocation  ;  that  I  was  beyond  the  nelp  of  any  medicine  he  could  give.  My 
only  nope  was  to  start  at  once  for  an  ocean  ti*ip.  On  my  way  to  the  coast  I  stopped  in  Aiken  for 
rest,  expectoration  suddenly  begun,  and  I  obtained  relief. 

"After  my  return  home  I  ordered  your  Compound  Oxygen  apparatus  as  an  experiment,  and,  I 
confess,  with  but  a  faint  hope  of  benefit. 

"  I  began  your  Treatment  In  December,  using  only  the  blue  bottle,  and  my  improvement  has  been 
an  astonishment  to  every  one  knowing  the  circumstances.  I  have  not  had  a  severe  attack  since  begin- 
ning the  Treatment,  although  I  have  had  a  severe  cold.  The  Oxygen  seemed  to  loosen  the  mucus 
and  expectoration  was  easy  and  painless.  I  am  thirty-one  years  old.  I  have  gained,  while  using  the 
Oxygen,  thirty  pounds,  which,  to  one  weighing  ninety  pounds,  is  a  considerable  increase.  Five  of  my 
friends  have  bought  your  apparatus  on  account  of  its  wonderful  effect  on  me,  and  all  of  them  feel 
benefited.  This  is  the  first  testimonial  I  have  ever  given,  and  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  write  such  a 
statement,  with  its  liability  to  publication,  but  I  feel  so  thankful  to  you  for  the  great  benefit  I  have 
derived  and  am  so  desirous  that  others  suffering  as  I  have  may  test  your  Treatment,  that  I  waive  all 
scruples  to  addressing  you  as  I  do.  My  husband  is  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  State, 
and  he  will  confirm  all  I  have  said,  With  the  most  sincere  gratitude  for  this  new  enjoyment  of  life, 
believe  me,  "  Very  truly  yours, 

"Helen  B.  Brayton." 

INDUCING   SLEEP. 

In  our  reports  from  patients  we  have  a  uniform  testimony  to  the  influence  of  Compound  Oxygen 
iii  producing  sleep.    A  gentleman  writing  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  says  : 

"On  the  day  after  your  Treatment  came  my  wife  took  her  first  inhalation,  having  carefully  posted 
herself  beforehand  regarding  your  instructions.  Her  first  inhalation  was  in  the  evening  before  re- 
tiring, and  although  she  had  not  been  able  peacefully  to  go  to  sleep  one  evening  in  a  week  for  a  month 
or  more  before,  on  account  of  nervous  twitchings,  she  at  once  fell  asleep  and  enjoyed  the  first  good  re- 
freshing night's  rest  for  weeks.  She  remarked  immediately  after  inhaling  that  she  had  such  a  com- 
fortable feeling  in  her  breast  and  lungs,  and  that  there  was  a  warmth  and  freedom  there  that  was 
entirely  new  and  exceedingly  pleasant.  Her  rest  has  not  been  disturbed  but  one  single  night  since 
that  time."  

Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have 
so  far  attended  its  use. 

Depository  in  New  York. — Dr.  John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our  Depository  in 
New  York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  may  be  consulted  by  letter 
or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast.— H.  E.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Frauds  and  Imitations.— Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen  is  only  made  and 
dispensed  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Compound  Oxygen,  is 
spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  away  their  money,  as  they  will  in  the  end 
discover. 

DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN, 

d  Ti.  ^TATiTCFY  AM    M  D 

Q*.  E.PALEN,  Ph.B.,ltf.D.         H09  and  1111  Girard  St.  (Bet.  Chestnut  &  Market),  Phila.y  Pa. 
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A    GREAT    SUFFERER 

PROM  DEBILITY,  NERVOUSNESS,  AND  LOSS  OF  SLEEP  AND  APPE- 
TITE RESTORED  TO  HEALTH  BY 

COMPOUND   OXYGEN. 


IMPORTANT      LETTER      FROM      THE 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 

"ODD  FELLOWS'  JOURNAL." 

"  Hulmevillb,  Pa.,  September  1st,  1883. 

"Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen— Sirs  /—Having  expe- 
rienced so  great  a  benefit  from  your  COMPOUND 
OXYGEN,  I  desire  to  give  my  testimony  as  to  its 
great  value  as  a  curative  agent. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1881  my  health  began  to  fail, 
so  that  I  became  a  great  suffer  from  debility, 
nervousness,  and  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite. 

"  After  trying  several  remedies  and  continuing 
to  grow  weaker,  I  almost  in  despair  gave  up  the 
hope  of  living. 

"To  add  to  my  sufferings,  in  October  of  the 
same  year  I  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  cold, 
which  seemed  to  induce  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  threatened  paralysis  of  the  right 
side,  and  hemorrhoids,  and  the  prescribed  reme- 
dies aggravated,  rather  than  allayed,  the  suffer- 
ing. 

"  About  the  first  of  November  I  heard  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  and  was  induced  to  try  it. 
At  this  time  I  was  losing  about  half  a  gill  of 
blood  a  day.  I  could  not  sleep  soundly,  very 
little  appetite,  and  a  very  flight.v  memory. 

"In  less  than  two  weeks  after  taking  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  I  was  like  a  new  person.  The 
bleeding  had  stopped  entirely,  my  appetite  be- 
came good  and  steady. 

"  I  have  continued  its  use  until  the  present 
time,  September  1st,  1883,  enjoying  good  health, 
excellent  spirits,  and  improved  powers  of  en- 
durance, both  mentally  and  physically. 

"During  the  first  six  months  I  took  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  regularly,  as  prescribed;  since 
that  time  only  occasionally,  as  needed  to  keep 
my  health  good.  I  might  mention  that  I  have 
had  three  "attacks  of  incipient  pneumonia,  at 
different  times,  but  that  I  now  feel  that  my  lung- 
power  is  excellent  and  more  active  than  at  any 
time  in  my  life. 

"  There  have  also  been  a  number  of  wonderful 
results  that  have  come  within  my  observation 
from  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  a  few  of 
which  I  will  relate  to  you: 

I. 

"A  lady  friend  was  taken  sick  in  1863  with  a 
severe  attack  of  abdominal  inflammation.  She 
was  treated  by  an  old  school  (allopathic)  phy- 
sician, and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  eight 
months.  She  became  a  suffering  invalid ;  deaf, 
from  taking  a  large  quantity  of  quinine;  neural- 


gic, from  taking  solutions  of  arsenica  and  strych- 
nia and  morphia.  She  had  a  number  of  skillful 
physicians  attending  her  during  the  many  years 
which  passed  until  December,  1881,  without  much 
relief  or  encouragement.  She  then  began  the 
use  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Scarcely  three  months 
had  elapsed  before  she  showed  signs  of  great 
improvement,  and  has  continued  to  improve 
steadily,  until  at  present  she  considers  herself 
enjoying  a  large  share  of  good  health.  Her  hear- 
ing is  much  improved,  the  neuralgia  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  the  nervousness  is  scarcely 
noticed,  and  she  is  able  not  only  to  attend  to  her 
household  and  other  duties,  but  to  walk  several 
miles  at  a  time  when  it  is  required.  She  rejoices 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  blessing  Compound 
Oxygen  has  conferred  upon  her. 
II. 

"Another  lady  friend,  of  advanced  years 
(nearly  seventy),  was  suffering  from  debility  in- 
duced by  an  injury  received  about  a  year  before. 
Her  spirits  became  depressed,  her  appetite 
failed,  her  memory  became  flighty,  and  her 
judgment  weak.  After  using  Compound  Oxygen 
only  a  short  time  great  improvementwasnotice- 
able,  until  at  present  she  is  en  joying  excellent 
health,  her  appetite  and  sleep  are  normal,  she  is 
lively  and  contented,  and  her  mind  is  restored 
to  its  usual  activity  and  balance. 

"I  could  give  many  instances  of  its  good  ef- 
fects which  have  come  to  my  notice,  and  only 
recommended  from  friendly  motives  and  a  desire 
to  alleviate  suffering.  I  have  known  it  to  relieve 
bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh,  partial  blindness — 
abdominal  pain,  cuts,  bruises,  and  sores — cure 
measles,  fever  and  ague,  and  dyspepsia — in  fact, 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  used  properly  that 
it  did  not  accomplish  more  than  is  claimed 
for  it. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to 
those  of  the  many  others  you  have  relieved,  and 
agree  with  them  in  believing  that  in  your  dis- 
covery Ave  have,  if  not  the  real  Elixir  of  Life,  yet 
a  prolonger  of  life,  and  what  adds  relief  and 
happiness  to  that  which  cannot  be  prolonged. 

"Permit  me  to  say  that  in  your  liberal  efforts 
and  great  expenditure  to  bring  a  knowledge  of 
this  great  alleviator  of  human  suffering  to  the 
public  notice,  you  show  a  most  benevolent  and 
praiseworthy  spirit,  and  I  trust  you  may  be 
liberally  rewarded  for  your  labor.  I  remain, 
very  respectfully, 

"AV.  G.  P.  Brinckloe, 

"Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  '  Odd  Fellows'1 

Journal.'' " 


Our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  is  sent  free  of  charge.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  discovery, 
nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have 
so  far  attended  its  use. 

Depository  in  New  York. — Dr.  John  Turner,  862  Broadway,  who  has  charge  of  our  Depository  in 
New  York  city,  will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and  may  be  consulted  by  letter 
or  in  person. 

Depository  on  Pacific  Coast.— H.  E.  Matthews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
will  fill  orders  for  the  Compound  Ox}-gen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

Frauds  and  Imitations.— Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxyger.  is  only  made  and 
dispensed  by  the  undersigned.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  and  called  Compound  Oxygen,  is 
spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  buy  it  simply  throw  away  their  money, as  they  will  in  the  end 
discover. 
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